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PREFACE 

The Critique of Pure Reason is more obscure and difficult 
than even a metaphysical treatise has any right to be. The 
difficulties are not merely due to defects of exposition ; they 
multiply rather than diminish upon detailed study ; and, as I 
shall endeavour to show in this Commentary^ are traceable to 
two main causes, the composite nature of the text, written at 
various dates throughout the period 1772-1780, and the con- 
flicting tendencies of Kant’s own thinking. 

The Commentary is both expository and critical ; and in 
exposition no less than in criticism I have sought to subordinate 
the treatment of textual questions and of minor issues to the 
systematic discussion of the central problems. Full use is 
made of the various selections from Kant’s private papers 
that have appeared, at intervals, since the publication of his 
Lectures on Metaphysics in 1821. Their significance has not 
hitherto been generally recognised in English books upon 
Kant. They seem to me to be of capital importance for the 
right understanding of the Critique. 

Some apology is perhaps required for publishing a work 
of this character at the present moment. It was completed, 
and arrangements made for its publication, shortly before the 
outbreak of war. The printers have, I understand, found in 
it a useful stop-gap to occupy them in the intervals of more 
pressing work ; and now that the type must be released, I 
trust thaf in spite of, or even because of, the overwhelming 
preoccupations of the war, there may be some few readers to 
whom the volume may be not unwelcome. That even amidst 
the distractions of actual campaigning metaphysical specula- 
tion can serve as a refuge and a solace is shown by the 
memorable example of General Smuts. He has himself told 

vii 
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us that on hiB raid into Cape Colony in the South African 
War he carried with him for evening reading the^ Critique of 
Pure Reason. Is it surprising that our British generals^ pitted 
against so unconventional an opponent, should have been 
worsted in the battle of wits ? ^ 

The Critique of Pure Reason is a philosophical classic that 
marks a turning-point in the history of philosophy, and no 
interpretation, even though now attempted after the lapse of 
a hundred years, can hope to be adequate or final Some 
things are clearer to us than they were to Kant’s con- 
temporaries ; in other essential ways our point of view has 
receded from his, and the historical record, that should 
determine our judgments, is far from complete. But there is 
a further difficulty of an even more serious character. The 
Critique deals with issues that are still controversial, and 
their interpretation is possible only from a definite stand- 
point The limitations of this standpoint and of the philo- 
sophical milieu in which it has been acquired unavoidably 
intervene to distort or obscure our apprehension of the text. 
Arbitrary and merely personal judgments I have, howeverj 
endeavoured to avoid. My sole aim has been to reach, as 
far as may prove feasible, an unbiassed understanding of 
Kant’s great work. 

Among German commentators I owe most to Vaihinger, 
Adickes, B. Erdmann, Cohen, and Riehl, especially to the first 
named. The chief English writers upon Kant are Green, 
Caird, and Adamson. In so far as Green and Caird treat the 
Critical philosophy as a half-way stage to the Hegelian stand- 
point I find myself frequently in disagreement with them ; 
but my indebtedness to their writings is much greater than 
my occasional criticisms of their views may seem to imply. 
With Robert Adamson I enjoyed the privilege of personal 
discussions at a time when his earlier view of Kant’s teaching 
was undergoing revision in a more radical manner than is 
apparent even in his posthumously published JJniversity 
lectures. To the stimulus of his suggestions the writing of 
this Commentary is largely due. 

My first study of the Critique was under the genial and 
inspiring guidance of Sir Henry Jones. With characteristic 
kindliness he has read through my manuscript and has 
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disclosed, to me many defects of exposition and argument. 
The same service has been rendered me by Professor 
G. Dawes ^ Hicks, whose criticisms have been very valuable, 
particular^ since they come from a student of Kant who on 
many fundameittal points takes an opposite view from my own. 

I have also to thank my colleague, Professor Oswald 
Veblen, for much helpful discussion of Kanfs doctrines of 
space and time, and of mathematical reasoning. 

Mr. H. H. Joachim has read the entire proofs, and I have 
made frequent modifications to meet his very searching 
criticisms. I have also gratefully adopted his revisions of my 
translations from the Critique. Similar acknowledgments 
are due to my colleague, Professor A. A. Bowman, and to my 
friend Dr. C. W. Hendel. 

I have in preparation a translation of the Critique of Pure 
Reason^ and am responsible for the translations of all passages 
given in the present work. In quoting from KanPs other 
writings, I have made use of the renderings of Abbott, 
Bernard, and Mahaffy ; but have occasionally allowed myself 
the liberty of introducing alterations. 

Should readers who are already well acquainted with the 
Critique desire to use my Commentary for its systematic 
discussions of Kant’s teaching, rather than as an accompani- 
ment to their study of the text, I may refer them to those 
sections which receive italicised headings in the table of 

rnntpnt‘5! 

NORMAN KEMP SMITH. 


y,<x\'aov., January iQiS. 
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l 'I'KX'rrAL 

KAM'X M'K'rnDI) ^)K rOMl’OSLMi TIIK ‘rRl’lK^rE Ol* 
VVkK UKAnCjX^ 

in the histiny of literature, has a work been more 
consciciilioiisly and deliberately thouR'ht out, or more hastily 
thrmvn tojTctlicr, than the Criinjac of Pnre Retuink The 
following is the account which Kant in a letter to Moses 
Mendelssohn (August i6, 1783’; has given of its composition : 

‘‘[lliough ih.c O/Z/./iYC is] the uiitromc of reflection which had 
occupied me for a period of at least twelve years, I brought it to 
completion in the greatest haste within some four to five months, 
giving tlte closest attention to the content, but with little thought of 
the exi’iosition or of rendering it easy of comprehension by the 
reader —a decision which I have never regretted, since otherwise, had 
I any longer delayed, and sought to give it a more popular form, 
the work would probably never have been completed at all. This 
defect can, however, be gradually removed, now that the work exists 
in a rough form/' ^ 

These statements must be allowed the greater weight as 
Kant, in another letter (to Garve, August 7, 1783), lias given 
them in almost the same words : 

I freely admit that I have not expected that my l)Ook shoulii 
meet with an immediate favourable reception. The ex|)osition of 
the materials which for more than twelve successive years I had 
been carefully ruaturiag, was not composed in a siifticiently suitable 
manner for general comprehension. For the perfecting of its ex- 
position scV4:rai years would have been ivnuired, vriiereas I brought 
it to completion in some four to five months, in the fear tliat, on 
longer delay, so prolonged a labour might linally become burden- 
some, and that my increasing years (I am already in my sixtieth 
year) would perhaps incaf^acitate me, while I atn still the sole pos- 
sessor of my complete system.” - 

^ /!'■: X, p. 3^3. “ /r. X. p. 316. 
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almcjst ever)' chapter; atu! that tiaac i:*. !iar*l’\‘ a tcdu{ii...i! 
term which is not naiid.-vc'.! by him iu a \'ar!ef\ uf 
and coiiflictini'^ senses. As a writer* he is the luisi o\ 

all the great thinkers. 

So obvious are these inconsistencies that i'vcr}' cmnntcnlalm" 
has felt constrained to olTcr sotnc explanation fd' thnr occur- 
rence, Thus Caird has asserted that K»tril oj-ciis Ids ex|)osi- 
tion from thenon-Critical siand|)oint of maiiiuiry cmi>cior 4 snes*-a 
and that he discloses the final ptisition* towards which ha: Itas 
all along been workir.g* c»nly tlirough repeated moddncalimo; 
of his preliminary statements. Such a view, liowtwcT* canrutt 
account either for the specific manner of occiirnmrc or fin* llie 
actual character of the contradictions of which tlv:: fovVo/aa* 
affords so many examples. These arc by no nieaii< limited 
to the opening sections of its main divisions ; and careful 
examination of the text shows that they have no such incrcK^ 
expository origin. The publication t.f KauPs Frf ■' i-- 

and Lase and the devoted labours of 'Benno 

Erdmann, Vaihinger* Adickes, Reickc arid others, have, 
indeed, placed the issue upon an entirely new plane. It 
can now be proved that the CrBiijife is not a unitar}' work, 
and that in the five inonths in which, as Kant xvlU ns, it 
%vas ** brought to coin|)lclion ” (rv/ Sfam'k i:ri^ra:i:r\ it 
not actually written, but was pieced togetiwr by' tlic ucinbiri- 
ing of nianuscript^ wrilien at various tlales Ihroi^plvniit the 
period 1772-* 1780. 

Kant*s correspondence in these years coiilains the ^ p^‘.d--'d 
assertion that he ex{,3ected to be able to cnjnpletV the 
work within some three or six months. This iiiijiiics that 
it was already, at least as early as 1777, in great pari corn- 

^ Cf, Kanfs ielter to l^mbert, 2, iffQi lit |\ 9J, 
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niitted to writing* In 1780 Kant must therefore have had 
a large body of manuscript at his disposal The recently 
published Li>se Blatfer are, indeed, part of it. And as we 
shal! have constant occasion to observe, the Critique affords 
ample evidence of having been more or less mechanically 
constructed through the |,)iecing together of older manuscript, 
siippleiiientcd, no doiil)t, by llie insertion of connecting links, 
and modified by occasional alterations to suit the new context. 
Kant, it would almost seem, objected to nothing so much as 
the sacrifice of an argument once consecrated by committal 
to paper. If it could be inserted, no matter at what cost of 
repetition, or even confusion, he insisted upon its insertion. 
Thus the Subjective and Objeelivc Dedurtions of the first 
edition can, as wc shall find, be brolccn up into at least four 
distinct layers, which, like geological strata, remain to the 
bewilderment of the reader who naturally expects a unified 
system, but to the enlightcnincnt of the student, once the 
clues that serve to identify and to date them have been 
detected. To cite another example : in the Second Anaiogf, 
as given in the first edition, the main thesis is demonstrated 
in no less than five distinct proofs, some of which are 
repetitions ; and when Kant restated the argument in the 
second edition, he allowed the five proofs to remain, but 
superimposed still another upon them. Kant does, indeed, 
in the second edition omit some few passages from various 
parts of the Critique; but this is in the main owing to his 
desire to protect himself against serious misunderstanding to 
which, as he found, he had very unguardedly laid himself 
open. The alterations of the second edition are chiefly of 
the nature of additions. 

Adickes* theory^ that Kant in the “ four to five months’^ 
composed a brief outline of his entire argument, and that it 
was upon the framework of this outline that the Critique 
was elaborated out of the older manuscript, may possibly be 
correct. It has certainly enabled Adickes to cast much light 
upon many textual problems. But his owm supplementary 
hypothesis in regard to the section on the Antiuonics, mimcly, 
that it formed an older and separate treatise, may very profit- 
ably be further extended. Surely it is unlikely that with the 
expectatii«i, continued over many years, of completion within 
a few months, Kaiit did not possess, at least for tl\c Aesikeik^ 
Dmie€ii(\ and Methodology, a general outline, that dated 
further back than 1780. And doubtless this outline was 
itself altered, patched, and recast, in proportion as insight 
into the problems of the Analytic, the problems, that is to say, 

^ Embodied m his edition of the KriUk (18S9), 
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which caused publication to be so long deterrei!, derpwiitd 
and took final form. 

The composite character of the Crif/qia^ is large!}* concealed 
by the highly elaborate, and cxtrcnicl}' arliticiah ^irraiigerncwt 
of its parts. To the genera! plan, bascil iiiion predessixil)* 
logical principles, Kant has iiimself given the title, arcliitcx-'- 
tonic; and he carries it out with a thoroughness ttn which ^sd.l 
other considerations, and even at times thi^se cU's^aind reastn.i' 
ing, are made to give way. Indeeifi lie clings to it vutli the 
unreasoning affection which not infreqneiill}* attac!w> tt) a 
fiivourite hobby. He lovingly clalxirates even its minor 
detail, and is rewarded b}* a frainewr’a'k su extrenirgr csiin- 
plicated that the most heterogeneous contents can be tidily 
arranged, side by side, in its many compartments. Uy its 
unifonnity and rigour it gives the appearance of 
order even when such order is wluall}’ absent. 

But we have still to consider the chief reason for tlu^ 
contradictory character of the contents of the 6>//d/w. It is 
inseparably l30und up with what ma}’* perhaps be regfirded as 
Kant’s supreme merit as a philosophical thinker, esriccv'd'^}* as 
shown ill the first Cnfnjuej — namely, his opciwniirukxi recogni- 
tion of the complexity of his problems, and of the many 
difliculties which lie in the way of any solution which he 
is himself able to propound. Kant’s method of working 
seems to have consisted in alternating between the various 
possible solutions, developing each in turn, in the hoiie that 
some midway position, which would share in the merits 
of all, might finally disclose itself. When, as frequently 
happened, such a midway solution could not be found, he 
developed his thought along the parallel lines of the alterna- 
tive views. 

know that I do not approach reasonable otijeciions with 
the intention merely of refuting them, but that in thinking them 
over I always weave them into my judgments, and afford them the 
opportunity of overturning all my most cherished beliefs. I entertain 
the hope that by thus viewing my judgments impartiXK fr m the 
standpoint of others some third view tiuit will improve* ui- n my 
previous insight may be obtainable. . . , Long 'expsTimux* has 
taught me that insight into a subject which I am kicking to master 
is not to be forced, or even hastened, by sheer effort, Im cleiiiamis 
a fairly prolonged period during which I return again and again ti> 
the same concepts, viewing them in all their aspects and in their 
widest possible connections, while in the intervals the sceptical spiril 
awakens, and makes trial whether my conclusions can wiihstaoci a 
searchi ng criticism.”^ mental labour of so delicate a charac ter 

^ From letter to Marcus Herz, June 7, 1777 : !V. x. p|x 116x7. 
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nothing is more I'.n.rnifu! than nr. uitii extraneous matters. 
;rhc mind, though not con.stnntly on the streach, must still, alike in 
it.s idle and in its favourabie moments, lie uninterrujitcdly open to 
any chance iiiigge.stiun which may present itself. RelaxaUons and 
diverKinns must mainlain its power.s in freedom and mobility, so 
that it may be enalileil to view the object afresh from every side, 
ami so to enlarge its point of view from a microscopic to a univer.sai 
ostluok tiuu it adopts in turn every conceivable .standpoint, verifying 
tlie ca.ch by means of all the others.”^ “I am no*! 

of the oyiinioii of the well-meaning writer who has recommeiKied us 
never tr) ailtnv doubts in regard to a matter upon which we liave 
once imide up our minds* Jn pure phiN.^sttfvi-jy that is not .feasible. 
Indcei! the understanding lias in itsell a natural objection to any 
such procedure. Wc must consider |rn.^positions in all their variotis 
af.j|.ilicaiions ; even wfK;n liiey may jiot seem to re(|iiire a special 
pn> >r, must make trial of iheir I'pi'i 'siius, and in ihi.s way fight 
.l*-r until the truth becomes in all respects evident.”*-' 

1 hat these are no mere pious expressions of good intention, 
but represent Kaiitks actual method of working, is amply 
I'jroved by the contents of the Critique, We find Kant con- 
stantiy alternating* between o|)poscd standpoints, to no one 
oi which he quite ^definitely commits himself, and constantly 
restating his principles in the eftort to I'emovc the objections 
to which, as he recognises, they continue to lie open. The 
LnUque^ as alrcad)* staled, is not the exposition of a single 
unified system, but is the record of Kantks manifold attempts 
to formulate and to solve his many-sided problems. Even 
those portions of the Critique which embody his latest views 
showr that Kant is still unwilling to sacrifice insight to 
consistenc}". When he is guilty of special pleading — for he 
cannot be altogether absolved even from that charge — it is 
in the hiterests of his logical architectonic, for which, as I 
have said, he cherishes a quite unreasoning affection, and not 
of his central pnnciplcs. So far from concealing difficulties, 
or unduly dwelHng upon the favouring considerations, Kant 
himself emphasises the outstanding objections to which his 
conclusiuiis remain subject. If his teaching is on certain 
points very i'lefinite, it is in other hardly less important 
respects largely^ tentative. 

I he v|liie of Kant^s Critique as an introduction to modern 
philosophy is greatly enhanced by this method of procedure. 
Hie student who has steeped himself in the atmosphere of the 
Critique^ however dissatisfied he may perhaps be with many of 
its doctrines, has become familiar with the main requirements 

* letkr to 'Mari-’ii.-i Ifer?., Kvl-ruory 21, 1772; W, x, p, 127. 

- AW/tM'/i.V7v'7; ii. 5. 
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wliich a really adequate nietapi’};-:cA nuasl (ii'Sv, r>r at; lea.st 
will liavc acquired a due sense of the coinr.k/xi’ y of the 
problems with which it deals. 

Recognition of the composite nature of the text will safe.- 
guard us in two ways* In the first place^ citation of single 
]?assages is (|uite inconclusive* Not only all the relevant 
pa.ssages be collated ; they must he iiitcrpreicd in the light 
an historical understanding vi' the various stages in Kant^s 
development. We must also be prej'.tred. to find that cm 
certain main questions Kant hesitates between oppe^sed 
lions, and that he nowhere definitively coriirnits himself to 
any quite final i:xpresdvv\ of view. 

Secondly, we cannot proceed on the that 

Kant's inaturest teaching comes wlierc, hrid the Crii/c/ae been 
a unitary work, composed Uf)on a definite and |>ri:vicnis!y 
thought out plan, we should natural !}'■ expect to find it,, 
namely, in its concluding portions. The teaching of iiiuch 
of the Dm/etiu% especially in its account of the nature of the 
phenomena! world and of its relation to the knowing mind, 
is only semi-Crilical. This is also true of Kant’s In/m/atiim 
to the CrifiqHe, Introductions are usually written last ; and 
probably Kant’s hitroduifion was written after the compac- 
tion of the Aesf/ieik, of the Dialcciicy and of the xlnaivUc in its 
earlier forms. But it bears al! the signs of having been 
composed prior to the working out of several c^f liis most 
characteristic doctrines in the central parts of the Analytic. 

Thus both Kant's introductory statements of the aims 
and purposes of the Critique, and his application of his 
results in the solution of metaphysical problems, fail to repre- 
sent in any adequate fashion the new and revolutionary 
principles to which he very gradually but successfully worked 
his way. The key to the Critique is given in the central portions 
of the Analytic, especially in the Deductum af t/ic rks. 

The other parts of the Critique reveal the Critical doctrincK 
onW as p'adually emerging from the entangling iiifluciice of 
pre-Critical assumptions. Their teaching has to be radically 
remodelled before they can be made to harmonise with what, 
in view both of their intrinsic character and of the corre- 
sponding alterations in the second edition, must be reLg:irdc;i 
as Kant’s matiirest utterances. # 

This was a task which Kant ne%’er himself attemptecL 
For no sooner had he attained to comparative clearness in 
regard to his new Critical principles and briefly expounded 
them in the Analytic of the first edition, than he hastened 
to apply them in the spheres of morality, aesthetics, and 
tcieology.' When the Critique appeared in 1781 he was fifty- 
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seven 3'(::arH of agxt ; and he seems to have feared that if he 
allowed these purely theoretical problems, which liad already 
occupied lifs main attention for **at least twelve yearsA to 
detain him* longer, he would be debarred from developing 
and placing on permanent record the new metaphysics of 
ethics which, as the references in the first Critique show, 
h^id nlreach’' licgun to shape itself iii his mind. To have 
expeiuicd further energy upon the perfecting of his theoretical 
pl’iilosopli}^ woiiid have endangered its own best fruits. Even 
the opportunity in 1787 of a second edition of the Critique 
he used very sparingl}’', altering or adding only where occa- 
sional current criticism— his puzzled contemporaries having 
still for the most part maintained a discreet silence— had 
clcarl}' shown that his modes of exposition were incom- 
plete or misleading. 


IL HISTORICAL 

KAXT^S RELATION TO HUME AND TO LEIBNIZ 

Kant’s manner of formulating his fundamental problem — 
How arc synthetic a priori judgments possible? — may well 
seem to the modern reader to imply an unduly scholastic 
and extremely rationalistic method of approach. Kands 
reasons for adopting it have, unfortunately, been largely 
obscured, owing to the mistaken interpretation which has 
usually been given to certain of his personal utterances. 
They have been supposed to prove that the immediate occa- 
sion of the above formula was Hume’s discussion of the 
problem of causality in the Enquiry into the Human Under- 
standings Kant, it is argued, could not have been acquainted 
witli Hume’s earlier and more elaborate Treatise on Human 
JVaturi% of which there was then no' translation ; and his 
references to Hume must therefore concern only the later 
work', 

X^aihingcr lipsdonc valuable service in disputing this read- 
ing of Kant’s autobiographical statements. Kant does not 
himself nu^lve direct mention of the Enquiry^ and the passages in 
the Critique and in the Pro/egomena ^ in which I-Iiime’s teach- 
ing is under consideration seem rather to point to the wider 
argument of the Treatise, This is a matter of no small 
importance ; for if Vaihingcr’.s view can be established, it will 

^ are by no means imaiiibiguous, ami are commented upon 

below, ]j. 61 li 
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enable us to appreciatCj in a nmimcv otbc'nviM.' i:-;p 
I'irnv Kant should have come to regard the |,n'obIem o;’ a /rrr: 
syKf/irris as being the most prosing t|uestiori iit tlic 
t\.\ i uf -pcculalivc phi'o-';-: by. * 

The cssenliiil dis’ferencc between ira: 7;vu/oe and the 
/:/opv/ns from the I;-; h-t of tlieir !)cari?ig ii|on (,'ridiMl 
i.oues, lies in the wider sccs|je and more radical character iC’ tly,! 
eiu'lii.i' work, Tiww/i;/f;f7//rr discusses the iwiablmii oi c,iusality 
only in the thaau in which it i'merges in /’urZ/Vw/er ta'iinaii judg- 
ments^ /.?*. as to rnir grnundis for as.^ertiiy,;^; that tin- e^r iliai effect 
is ilue to this or that cause. In the /Ver^Z/xc, Hnnic raiws tlie 
broader cjucsli^m as iu our right to postulate that. c:vertts tiurd, 
always l>c causally determined, in other wonis, In,: tluwe 
5e,u.'sli<in>> the validity of the universtti caiisil principle, licit 
wlueicvrr begins to exist must have a cause of existence ; atid 
he docs so on the explicit groinu! that it deirintids as necessary . 
the connecting of two concepts, that of an event and that of an 
antecedent cause, bctw’cen which no cmnecimi of any kirn! can 
be detected by the mind. The principle, that is to sa)g is not 
self-evident ; it is synthetic. The concept of an event and 
the concept of a cause are quite separate and distinct ideas. 
Events can be conceived without our requiring to think ante- 
cedent events upon which they are dependent. Nor is the 
principle capable of demonstration. For if it he objectcxl 
that in questioning its validity wc are committing ourselves 
to the impossible assertion that events arise out of nedhing, 
such argument is only applicable if the principle be previously 
granted. If events do not require a cause, it is a.s little 
necessary to seek their source in a generation out of nothing 
as in anything positive. Similarly, when it is argued that 
as all the parts of time and space are uniform, there must 
be a cause determining an event to happen at one moment 
and in one place rather than at some other time or place, 
the principle is again assumed. There is no greater diffn 
ciilty in supposing the time and place to be fixed without a 
cause than in supposing the existence to be so determined 
The principle, Hume concludes, is non-rational in character. 
It is an instrument useful for the organisation of experience ; 
and for that reason nature has determined us to its formatirni 
and acceptance. Properly viewed, it expresses •a merely 
instinctive belief, and is explicable only in the naturalistic 
manner of our other propensities, as necessary to the fulfil- 
ling of some practical need. “ Nature has detcrniined us to 
judge as well as to breathe and feeld' 

From this naturalistic position Hume makes a no less 
vigorous attack upon the empirical philosophies which profess 
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to establish genera! princ!|>lcs b\^ inductive inference from the 
facts of cxperiencio If the principles which lie at the basis 
of our iwceri’.'nco arc non-ralional in character^ the same 
must he true of our empirical jiulgmeiits. They may cor- 
rectiy describe the imiformilics that have hitherto occurred 
in the scquenciSs (h" our sensations, and may cx|)ress the 
i^atiiral oxjmclalions to which the}* sponlaiahuNl}' give rise ; 
but th,C}‘ must never be regarded as ca])ahie of serving as a 
basis for inference. In eliminating a priori principles, and 
ani'uwJirrs: exclusively to sense -experience, the empiricist 
removes al! grounds of distinction bctu’cen inductive itiference 
and ciistmn“brcd expectation. . And since from this stand- 
point the possibility of universal or abstract concepts — so 
llunie argues — niiist also l>c denied, deductive inference must 
likewise be eliminated from among the possible instruments 
al tlie ilisposal of the mind. So-called inference is never the 
source of our beliefs ; it is our fundamental natural beliefs, 
as determined by the constitution of our nature in its reaction 
upon externa! influences, that generate those expectations 
which, however t!ic>" may masquerade in logical costume, 
have as purely natural a source as our sensations and feelings. 
Such, briefly and dogmatically stated, is the sum and sub- 
stance of Hume’s teachingd 

Now it was these considerations that,, as it would seem, 
awakened Kant to the problem of a priori synthesis. He was, 
and to the very last remained, in entire agreement with 
Hume’s contention that the principle of causality is neither 
self-evident nor capable of logical demonstration, and he at 
once realised that what is true of this principle must also 
hold of all the other principles fundamental to science and 
philosophy. Kant further agreed that inductive inference 
from the data of experience is only possible upon the prior 
acceptance of rational principles independently established ; 
and that we ma}’ not, therefore, look to experience for 'proof 
of their validity. Thus with the rejection of self-evidence 
as a feature of the a priori^ and with the consequent admis- 
sion of its sxmlbelic character, Kant is compelled to 
acquiesce in the inevitableness of the dilemma which Hiinic 
propounds. Either Hume’s sceptical conclusions must be 
accct)tccl|* or we must be able to point to some criterion 
which is not subject to the defects of the rationalist and 
empirical methods of proof, and which is adequate to deter- 
mine the validity or invalidity of genera! principles. Is 
there any sucly alternative? Such is Kant’s problem as 

^ For justification of this interpretation of Hume I must refer the reader to my 
articles on ‘^The Naturalism of Hume*' in Mimi, vol, xiv. N.S. pp. 149-73,' 33S-47* 
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’ in the formula: Mruv are synthetic he/ 
fucuts pos'hble? 

It is a very remarkable l\istv>rical fart tiiat iiuiwtih-Uuulisiy 
the C'carness and ct'^yency i>( Ihnne’'^ aireuiiceiil, auii llic 
a|:>|,)caraiicc of such cuniiH'tcnt thinkers as l*hon;a,-^ in 

Scriilandj Lambert and l/riisiiH in GcrinarftV rm less thrni 
thirt\' years should have elapsed hehire Munir- touiiil a sinyfe 
reader capatde nf appreciating the leaching iU' llie a! 
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siulkitmtly clear ; and acctardingly wc cannot be ahsokitcl)* 
certain that it was not a re-reading of the iimjufrj or 
a recalling of its argument*^ that suggested to Kant the 
central problem of his Critical philosophy. The probability, 
however, is rather that this awakening took place only in- 
directly through his becoming acquainted with the wider 
argument of the Trea/ise as revealed in James Beattie's cx* 
tremdy crude and unsympathetic criticism of Hunieks philo- 
soph}^"'^ Beattie had great natural ability, and considerable 
literary power. His prose writings have a lucidity, a crisp- 
ness, and a felicity of illustration which go far to explain 
their widespread popularity in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Their literary quality is, howe\'er, more tlian 
counterbalanced by the absence of any genuine appreciation 

^ To this fact Kant himself draws attention : But the perpetual haiil fat** e-f 
metaphysics would not allow Hume to be understotxh We cannot without a 
certain sense of pain consider ho%v utterly his opponents, Reid. (‘)«wrdd, 
and even Priestley, missed the point of the problem. For xiiii; t'jC} \s> i. . 
assuming as conceded what he doubted, and demonstrating with. r-igu fU'*-! .n.-, 
often with arrogance what he never thought of disputing, they so *, overlooked Ins 
inclination towards a better state of things, that every tIVmg remained undisturbcii 
in its ohi condition, p, 6 j Mahaffy and Bernard's trans. |:». 5, 

^ Sulzer's translation of Hume^s £ssujs (including the a}*‘peared in 

i7S4”5^>. 

The word which Kant uses is below, p, xxix, ft, 4V There are 

two main reasons for believing that Kant had not himself rear! the y>Ya/a*f. He 
was imp-v-TfeclIy acquainted with the English language, and there was no ck bring 
(.yerman translation (Jakob’s translation did not appear til! 1790-91. On KanpH 
knowledge of English', cf. Erdmann : yitxAw fiir OfSt'Mchu ifermiViikm^/hE 
Bd. i (188S} pp. 62 ff., 216 C ; and K, Groosi Aant-Siidfmt^ Bd, v. ((‘.uxri 
p, r77 E : and below, p. 156.) And, secondly, Kant's statements reveal his 
entire ignorance of Hume’s vietv of mathematical science as given in the Emi/isf, 

^ Cf, Vaihinger, Cmmm^atyt i. p. 344 ff. Beattk* does, imlcc-.l, rtdVr 
Hume’s view of mathematical science as given in the TrfrJAr, but iir so ivid/rfct 
and casual a manner that, Kant could not possibly gather fnnu the rck-mu-e any 
notion of what that treatment was. Cf. Beattie's Essay en t/te A<aifirf amf Im^ 
mufahiiify of Truth (sixth edition), pp. 138, 142, 269. 
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of the deeper, speculative imf>Iications and consequences 
of the probieiiis discussed. And this being so, he is 
naturally at his worst in criticising Hume. In insisting, 
as he does,* upon the absurd practical results ^ that woiiki 
follow from tiie adoption of Hume’s sceptical conclusions, 
he is merely exploiting popular prejudice in the philosophical 
arena. That, however, may be forgiven him, if, as would 
seem to be tlie case, the quotations which he gives verbatim 
from Hume’s TrmtiSiJ really first revealed to Kant the scope 
and innermost meaning of Hume’s analysis of the causal 
problem* 

The evidence in support of this contention is entirely 
circumstantial The German translation of Beattie’s Bsstrj^ oh 
tke Nature ard ImmutaMilty of Truth was published at Easier 
1772, i\e, in the year in which Kant, in the process of his own 
independent development, came, as is shown by his famous 
letter to Hcrz,“ to realise the mysterious, problematic character 
of a priori knowledge of tke independently reah He was then, 
however, still entirely unconscious of the deeper problem which 
at once emerges upon recognition that a priori principles, quite 
apart from all question of their objective validity, are synthetic 
in form* We know that Kant was acquainted with Beattie’s 
work ; for he twice refers to Beattie’s criticism of Hume.^ 
What more probable than that he read the translation in the 
year of its publication, or at least at some time not very long 
subsequent to the date of the letter to Herz ? The passages 
which Beattie quotes from the Treatise are exactly those that 
were necessary to reveal the full scope of Hume’s revolutionary 
teaching in respect to the general principle of causality. 
There seems, indeed, little doubt that this must have been 
the channel through which Hume’s influence chiefly acted. 
Thus at last, by a circuitous path, through the quotations of an 
adversary, Hume awakened philosophy from its dogmatic 
slumber,^ and won for his argument that appreciation which 
despite its cogency it had for thirty years so vainly demanded. 


^ These Hume had himself pointed out both in the^7}miise and in the 
; and because of them he rejects scepticism as a feasible philosophy of life. 
Kant’s statement above quoted that Hume's critics {among whom Beattie is cited) 
“were ever assuming what Hume doubled, and demonstrating with eagerness and 
qfiex wiiM ar^mce wKat he never thought of Viispuiing," undoubtedly refer in a 
quite especial degree to Beattie. 

* PFerh, X. p. 123 E It is dated February 21, lyya, Cf. below, pp. 219-20, 

* In p» 6 (above quoted, p. xxviii, «. i), and p. S (trans* p. 6) : “I 

should think Hume might fairly have laid as much claim to sound sense as Beattie, 
and besides to a critical understanding (such as the latter did not possess).” 

^ Cf* Fr&iegomma<i p. 8: “I honestly confess that my recollection of David 
Hume’s teaching (Em Ennmrung des David Mtwte) was the very thing which 
many years ago [Kant is writing in 17S3] hrst interrupted my dogmatic slumber, 
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l,.et now turn our attention to the ratio!. alist 
is'i which Kant wa.s cnlucatcil. J lur:u:*ha aaiieuii-ci l’ 
once cannot by iiseif justify any iiuluctivc inhreacc tVirins 
the natural brkh^'e over which can lajsl pass te> the 
contrasiiiig' standpoint of Iwibniz, IJmne and Lcihni/. fiiul 

comniuH g-nnuki in d.i-r, empiricisiiir Ihfth ayrec in 
rcp;arslirk;‘ it as the nionyrei otVs|a‘int'; (uf coiiilicliiiit _piinripl|*’s* 
If ratiunalism cannot holt! its owtp the alterisulive is not the 
findJiift of firm foulhold in concrete experience, !, ait on!)* such 
conso!<tiioii as a .-ccpticai ]>hil4,'su|>hy ntay aftordih I'he over- 
tln"o\s of rationalism means the (ic.'^tniclion r»i“ lyz-'h:.*; in 

every fonii. Even maiheinatics and the rialiiv..’. '■■o’!-;.- will 
iia\’c to be viewed as fulfiilin|j( a practical end, nrh as satisfy- 
int;' a theoretical need. Bui though Lcibniy/s criticism of 
empiricism is, in its main contention, identical with liial of 
Hume, it is profoundly different both in its orieutatiuii and in 
the conclusions to which it leads. Wliiic iiiime maintains 
that induction must be regarded as a noo-rationa! process 
of merely instinctive anticipation, Leibniz argues to the 
self-legislative character of pure thought. Sense-experience 
reveals reality only in proportion as it embodies principles 
derived from the inherent character of thought itself. Ex- 
perience conforms to a priori priticiples, and so can afford 
an adequate basis for scientific induction. 

There is a passage in Hume’s Enquiry which may be 
employed to illustrate the boldly speculative character of 
Leibniz’s interpretation of the nature and function of human 
thought. Nothing . . . [seems] more unbounded than the 
thought of man, which not only escapes all human power and 
authority, but is not even restrained within the limits of 
nature and reality. . . . While the body is confined to one 
planet, along which it creeps with pain and difficulty, the 
thought can in an instant transport us into the most distant 
regions of the universe. . . . What never was seen,, or hcanl 
of, may yet be conceived ; nor is anything beyond the power 
of thought, except what implies an absolute contradiction/’ 
This passage in which Hume means to depict a false belief, 
already sufficiently condemned by the alxsurdity of its claims, 
expresses for Leibniz the wonderful but literal truth. Thought 
is the revealer of an eternal unchanging reality, andrits validity 

and gave nsy invcstij^aiions in ihc ik'lci of jjliilosor-ljy cjiiUN; i! iu,vv 

direction.'’' Ka*tfs enaj-lnymeni of t-ic teuii rnivy Ui- 

iiUorpreted in view cjf ilic* indirert s-ouroe hU k'UjwIedyy* of \Iva\vS'> niv.m 
position. Ik woulvl ivdng t{^ his reeling of Beailie's qiiotationH the memory of 
Hume's other sceptical doctrines as oNpouridetl in the Kfi</}ir,j. 

^ Kant, it >ln5u!d no noted, r!a>s'it!t‘s p-hilosophic.-- as eirher { ■" iatiw; 

istic) or sceptical, Kinpiricistn he regards as :i form of ‘;r«*pfu:isr:i. 
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is ill no way dependent upon its verification through sense. 
When Voltaire in his lgnora7tt Philosopher remzxks that “it 
would be very singular that all nature, all the planets, should 
obey eternal daws, and that there should be a little animal, 
five feet high, who, in contempt of these laws, could act as 
he pleased, solely according to his caprice,” ^ he is forgetting 
tha|: this same animal of five feet can contain the stellar 
universe in thought within himself, and has therefore a dignity 
which is not expressible in any such terms as his size may 
seem, for vulgar estimation, to imply. Man, though dependent 
upon the body and confined to one planet, has the sun and 
stars as the playthings of his mind. Though finite in his 
mortal conditions, he is divinely infinite in his powers. 

Leibniz thus boldly challenges the sceptical view of the 
function of reason. Instead of Hmiling thought to the trans- 
lating of sense-data into conceptual forms, he claims for it a 
creative power which enables it out of its own resources to dis- 
cover for itself, not only the actual constitution of the material 
world, but also the immensely wider realm of possible entities. 
The real, he maintains, is only one of the many kingdoms 
which thought discovers for itself in the universe of truth. It 
is the most comprehensive and the most perfect, but still only 
one out of innumerable others which unfold themselves to the 
mind in pure thought. Truth is not the abstracting of the 
universal aspects in things, not a copy of reality, dependent 
upon it for meaning and significance. Truth is wider than 
reality, is logically prior to it, and instead of being dependent 
upon the actual, legislates for it. Leibniz thus starts from 
the possible, as discovered by pure thought, to determine in 
all a priori manner the nature of the real. 

This Leibnizian view of thought may seem, at first sight, 
to be merely the re-emergence of the romantic, rationalistic 
ideal of Descartes and Malebranche. So to regard it would, 
however, be a serious injustice. It was held with full con- 
sciousness of its grounds and implications, and reality was 
metaphysically reinterpreted so as to afford it a genuine 
basis. There was nothing merely mystical and nothing 
undefined in its main tenets. Leibniz differs from Male- 
branche in being himself a profound mathematician, the co- 
discoverer with Newton of the differential calculus. He also 
differs from Descartes in possessing an absorbing interest in 
the purely logical aspects of the problem of method ; and 
was therefore equipped in a supreme degree for determining 

^ Quoted by Beattie {op, cit.^ sixth edition, p. 295), who, however incapable 
of appreciating the force of Hiime^s arguments, was at least awake to certain of 
their ultimate consequences. 

C 
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in genuinely scientific fashion the philr’cnphica! significance 
and value of the nuithematical disciplines. 

Hume and Leibniz arc thus the two iirolagonists tlirii 
dwarf all others. They realised as neither *’)t!alcbranche» 
Locke, nor Bcrkele}*, neither Reid, Lambert, Crusius, nor 
Mendelssohn ever did, the really crucial ’issues wliicli must 
ultimately decide between the. competing* |)Ossil>i!itics. I^acli - 
maintained, in the manner prescribed by his general pfiihJ- 
Sophy, one of what then appeared to be tlic only two jjossible. 
views of the function of thouglit. The aiternatives were these: 
(a) Thought is merely a practical iiistrunieni feu* the com 
venient interpretation of our human experience ; it ha.s no 
objective or metaphysical validity of any kiiiil ; {/?} I'htvright 
legislates imi%’er.sa!ly ; it reveals t!ic wider universe of the 
eternally possible ; and prior to all experience can deter- 
mine the fundanienta! conditions to which that experience 
must conform. Or to interpret this oppo.sition in logical 
terms : (a) The fundamental principles of experience are 
synthetic judgments in which no relation is discoverable 
between subject and predicate, and which for that reason 
can be justified neither priori nor b}^ experience ; {b") all 
principles are analytic, and can therefore be justified by pure 
thought. 

The problem of Kant's Critique^ broadly stated, consists 
in the examination and critical estimate of these two opposed 
views. There is no problem, scientific, moral, or religious, which 
IS not vitally affected by the decision which of these alternatives * 
we are to adopt, or what reconciliation of their conflicting 
claims we hope to achieve. Since Kant's day, largely owing 
to the establishment of the evolution theory, this problem 
has become only the more pressing. The naturalistic, instru- 
mental view of thought seems to be immensely reinforced 
by biological authority. Thought would seem to be reduced 
to the level of sense - affection, and to be an instrument 
developed through natural processes for the practical p-ur]..v<.scs 
of adaptation. Yet the counter-view has been no less power- 
fully strengthened by the victorious march of the mathe- 
matical sciences. They have advanced beyond the limits of 
Euclidean space, defining possibilities such as no experience 
reveals to us. The Leibnizian view has also beew reinforced 
by the successes of physical science in determining what 
would seem to be the actual, objective character ’of the 
independently real Kant was a rationalist by education, 
temperament, and conviction. Consequently his problem 
was to reconcile Leibniz's view of the function of thought 
with Hume's proof of the synthetic character of the causal 
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principle. He strives to determine how much of Leibnizes 
belief in the legislative power of pure reason can be retained 
after full justice has been done to Hume^s damaging criticisms. 
The fiindamerttal principles upon which ail experience and 
all knowledge ultimately rest are synthetic in nature : how is 
'it possible that thej^ should also be a priori} Such is the 
.^problem that was Kanfs troublous inheritance from his 
philosophical progenitors^ Hume and Leibniz.^ 


III. GENERAL 

In indicating some of the main features of Kant’s general 
teaching, I shall limit myself to those points which seem 
most helpful in preliminary orientation, or which are necessary 
for guarding against the misunderstandings likely to result 
from the very radical changes in terminology and in outlook 
that have occurred in the hundred and thirty years since the 
publication of the Critique. Statements which thus attempt to 
present in outline, and in modern terms, the more general 
features of Kanfs philosophical teaching will doubtless seem 
to many of my readers dogmatic in form and highly question- 
able in content. They must stand or fall by the results 
obtained through detailed examination of Kanfs ipsissima 
verba. Such justification as I can give for them will be found 
In the body of the Commentary, 

I. THE NATURE OF THE A PRIORI 

The fundamental presupposition upon which Kanfs 
argument rests — a presupposition never itself investigated 
but always assumed — is that universality and necessity 
cannot be reached by any process that is empirical in char- 
acter. By way of this initial assumption Kant arrives at the 
conclusion that the a priori, the distinguishing characteristics 
of which are universality and necessity, is not given in sense 
but is imposed by the mind ; or in other less ambiguous terms, 
is not part of the matter of experience but constitutes its form. 
The matter •of experience is here taken as equivalent to 
sensation ; while sensation, in turn, is regarded as being the 
non-relational. 

The explanation of Kanfs failure either to investigate or 
to prove this assumption has already been indicated. Leibniz 

^ For a more detailed statement of Kant’s relation to his philosophical pre- 
decessors, cf. below, Appendix B, p. 5S3 £ 
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proceeds upon the assumptioii of its truth no .cp-- coreidi.sd.)' 
than Hume, and as Kant’s main task constslc*. . i:i ly.c- 
what he regarded as being the elcfncmts i^rtrutti r.i tfic-ir 
opposed philosophies, he very naturaliy felt secure iri nsiring 
his system upon the one fimdamenta! presu]jp«»'Cdj,Ci y. 
which they were able to agree. It lay 'outside tlu* iu*;U yf 
controversy, and possessed tor Kant, as it had |>os:“-e;'yi;^i 
Hume and for Leibniz, that authoritative ana axuyiiidic 
character which an unchallenged prcconccptiua lejids ahva;ys 
to acquire. 

The general thesis, that the univer.^ai ami mxressary 
elements in experience constitute its fcaan, Kant yn/rifics ii* 
the following determinate manner. The form is fixid fur all 
experience, that is to say, it is one and tlie sa!iie in <Mch and 
every experieix'c, however simple or however complex. It 
is to be detected in consciousne.ss of duration nu less than- in 
consciousness of objects or in consciousness of self, h'or, as 
Kant argues, consciousness of duration involves the capacity 
to distinguish between subjective and objective succession, 
and likewise involves recognition^ with its necessary com- 
ponent self-consciousness. Or to state the same I'joint td 
view in another way, human experience is a temporal process 
and yet is always a consciousness of meaning. As temporal, 
its states are ordered successively, that is, externa!!}’ to <'>ne 
another ; but the consciousne.ss which Ihe}’ constiliitc is at 
each and every moment the awareness of some single unitarj’^ 
meaning by reference to which the contents of the successive 
experiences are organised. The problem of knowdedge may 
therefore be described as being the analysis of the conscious- 
ness of duration, of objectivity, and of self-consciousness, or 
alternatively as the analysis of our awareness of meaning. 
Kant arrives at the conclusion that the conditions of all 
four are one and the same.- 

Kant thus teaches that experience in all its embodiments 
and in each of its momentar}r states can be an:il>'sed into 
an endlessly variable material and a fixed set of relational 
elements. And as no one of the relational factors can be 
absent without at once nullifying all the others, they together 
constitute what must be regarded as the determining form anti 

^ The term ‘‘recognition” is employed by Kant in wivlest i\h 

covering, for instance, recognition of the past as past, or of an oliject as being a 
certain kind of object. 

Consciousness of time, consciousness of ol:*jccts in space, consciuuKness of 
self, are the three modes of experience which Kant seeks to analyse. They are 
found to be inseparable from one another and in their union to constitute a forim 
of conscioiis experience that is equivalent to an act of judgment— />. to lie a hirm 
of awareness that involves relational categories and universal concepts. 
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structure of every mental process that is cognitive in character. 
Awareness, that is to say, is identical with the act of judg- 
ment, and therefore involves everything that a judgment, in 
its distinction •from any mere association of ideas, demands 
for its possibility. 

Kant’s position/ when thus stated, differs from that of 
*Letbiiiz only in its clearer grasp of the issues and difficulties 
involved, and consequently in the more subtle, pertinacious, 
and thoroughgoing character of the argument by which it is 
established. Its revolutionary character first appears when 
Kant further argues, in extension of the teaching of Hume, 
that the formal, relational elements are of a synthetic nature. 
The significance and scope of this conclusion can hardly be 
exaggerated. No other Kantian tenet is of more fundamental 
import anced With it the main consequences of Kant’s Critical 
teaching are indissolubly bound up. As the principles which 
lie at the Imsis of our knowledge are synthetic, they have no 
intrinsic necessity, and cannot possess the absolute authority 
ascribed to them by the rationalists. They are prescribed to 
human reason, but cannot be shown to be inherently rational 
in any usual sense of that highly ambiguous term. They 
can be established only as brute conditions, verifiable in fact 
though not demonstrable in pure theory (if there be any such 
thing), of our actual experience. They are conditions of 
j^^^j^-experience, and that means of our knowledge of appear- 
ances, never legitimately applicable in the deciphering of 
ultimate reality. They are valid within the realm of experi- 
ence, useless for the construction of a metaphysical theory of 
things in themselves. This conclusion is reinforced when we 
recognise that human experience, even in its fundamental 
features (e.g. the temporal and the spatial), might conceivably 
be altogether different from what it actually is, and that its 
presuppositions are always, therefore, of the same contingent 
character. Even the universality and necessity which Kant 
claims to have established for his a priori principles are 
of this nature. Their necessity is always for us extrinsic ; 
they can be postulated only if, and so long as, we are assum- 
ing the occurrence of human sense-experience. 

Thus Kant is a rationalist of a new and unique type. He 
believes in, and emphasises the importance of, the a priori. 
With it alone, he contends, is the Critique competent to deal 
But it is an a priori which cannot be shown to be more than 
relative. It does, indeed, enable us to conceive the known as 

^ As we have nolcil (ai)ov<j, pn. xxvi-xxvii), it was Hume*s insistence upon 
the synthetic, non-sdf-evicient characlcr of the causal axiom that awakened Kant 
from Ms dogmatic slumber. Cf. below, pp. 6i C, $93 ff. 
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relative, and to entertain in thought the possibility of an 
Absolute; but this it can do without itself possessing ir;dc> 
pendent validity. For though the proof of tjie is 

not empirical in the sense of being inductive, ncitiasr is it 
logical in the sense of being deduced Jroni necessities 
thought. Its transcendentaU’ proof can be cxeciUsai 
so long as experience is granted as actual ; and st^ long ry; flie 
fundamental characteristics of this experience are kept in 
view. 

Lastly, the a pnari factors are purely reiationai. 'FIk'!}’ 
have no inherent content from which clues bearing on tiue 
supersensible can be obtained, llicir sole fuiictirai is to 
serve in the interpretation of contents otherwise sup|>lierL 

The a priori, then, is mcrel}” relationah without iriht*rent 
content ; it is synthetic, and therefore incapable of independent 
or metaphysical proof; it is relative to an exrjerh'iiee which is 
only capable of yielding appearances. The a priori is as 
merely factual as the experience which it conditions. 

Even in the field of morality Kant held fast to tiiis cesrn 
viction. Morality, no less than knowledge, |.•';v^llpp .,o s 
a priori principles. These, however, are never scif-'evideiit, 
and cannot be established by any mere ap|)cal to intuition. 
They have authority only to the extent to wliich thin^ can 
be shown to be the indispensable presuppositions of a moral 
consciousness that is undeniably actuald 

That the a priori is of this character must be clcarl}*'^ 
understood. Otherwise the reader will be pursued by a feeling 
of the unreality, of the merely historical or antiquarian signifi- 
cance, of the entire discussion. He may, if he pleases, sub- 
stitute the term formal or relational for a priori And if he 
bears in minddhat by the relational Kant is here intending 
those elements in knowledge which render possible the re- 
lations constitutive of meaning, he will recognise that the 
Critical discussion is by no means antiquated, but still remains 
one of the most important issues in the entire field of philo- 
sophical enquiry. 


3. KANrt CONTRIBUTION TO THE SCIENCE OF I.OGIC 

The above conclusions have an important bcariivg upon 
logical doctrine. Just as modern geometry originates iii a 
sceptical treatment of the axiom of parallels, so modern, 
idealist logic rests upon Kanfs demoiustration of the revolu- 
tionary consequences of Hume’s sceptical teaching, if 

^ Cf, below, pp. Ivi C, 571 £ 
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principles are never self-evident, and yet are not arrived at by 
induction from experience, by what alternative method can 
they be established? In answer to this question, Kant 
outlines the position which is now usually entitled the Coherence 
theory of truthd That theor\% though frequently ascribed to 
Hcg'cl, has its real sources in the Critique of Pure Reason, It 
expresses that modification in the Leibnizian rationalism 
which is demanded by Flume's discovery of the synthetic 
character of the causal axiom. Neither the deductive 
methods of the Cartesian systems nor the inductive methods 
of the English philosophies can any longer be regarded as 
correctly describing the actual processes of scientific proof. 

General principles arc either presuppositions or postulates. 
If a priori^ they arc presupposed in all conscious awareness ; 
as above indicated, they have a de facto validity within the 
experience which they thus make possible. If more special 
in nature, they arc the postulates to which wc find ourselves 
committed in the process of solving specific problems; and they 
are therefore discovered by the method of trial and failure.- 
They are valid in proportion as they enable us to harmonise 
appearances, and to adjudicate to each a kind of reality con- 
sistent with that assigned to every other. 

Proof of fact is similar in general character. The term 
fact is eulogistic, not merely descriptive ; it marks the 
possession of cognitive significance in regard to some body 
of knowledge, actual or possible. It can be applied to 
particular appearances only in so far as we can determine 
their conditions, and can show that as thus conditioned 
the mode of their existence is relevant to the enquiry 
that is being pursued. The convergence of parallel lines is 
fact from the standpoint of psychological investigation ; from 
the point of view of their physical existence it is merely 
appearance. Ultimately, of course, everything is real, includ- 
ing what we entitle appearance ; ^ but in the articulation of 
human experience such distinctions are indispensable, and the 
criteria that define them are prescribed by the context in 
which they arc being employed. 

Thus facts cannot be established apart from principles, 
nor principles apart from facts. The proof of a principle is 
its adequacy to the interpretation of all those appearances 
that can be shown to be in any respect relevant to it, while 
the test of an asserted fact, ix, of our description of a given 
appearance, is its conformity to the principles that make 
insight possible. 

Though the method employed in the Critique is entitled 
^ Cf. below, pp. 36-7. ® Cf. below, p. 543 ff. ^ Cf 
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by Kant the transcendental method/’ it is ready i';.ier,t;ca: 
in general character with the hyi^othetical inelhiOd rn’ tin,* 
natural sciences. It proceeds by enquiring wlu'it cnraiiiirn'is 
must be postulated in order that the admitUrH}' given inn)' 
be explained and accounied for.‘ Slarliiig from tlw' it 

also submits its conclusions to confinnatC^n !'>>' the givi/rn 
Considered as a method, there is nothing melaplyv^ical^ or 
high-flying about it save the name. None the less, Kant is 
in some degree justified in adopting the special title, in 
of the unique character of the f.u'obleni to be dealt with, 
the method calls for vcr\’ careful statenunit, anil has to 
be defended against the charge of inMp|dir:abint}" in the 
phi ! osoph ica! field. 

The fundamental the*sis of the C<dK?ri‘nce theoi'\' ilrn!-. 
explicit formulation in Kant’s doctrine of the judgirieiil: the 
doctrine, that awareness is identical with the act judging, 
and that judgment is always complex, involving both, factual 
and interpretative elements. Synthetic, relational factm's are 
present in all knowledge, even in knowledge that max* sceiru 
on superficial study, to be purely analytic or to consist niendy 
of sense “impressions. Not contents alone, but contents 
interpreted in terms of some specific setting, are the s<de 
possible objects of human thought. Even when, In* forced; 
abstraction, particulars and iinivcrsals are held nicntalh'' apart, 
they are still being apprehended through judgments, anti 
therefore through mental processes that involve both. The)" 
stand in relations of mutual implication within a nv * 

system ; and together they constitute it. 

This is the reason xx^hy in modern logic, as in KantV 
Critique^ the theory of the judgment receives so much more 
attention than the theorx^ of reasoning. For once the abcjvc 
view of the judgment has been established, all the main ixoints 
in the doctrine of reasoning follow of themselves as so manx'’ 
corollaries. Knowledge starts neither from sense-data nor from 
general principles, but from the complex situation in which 
the human race finds itself at the dawn of sclf-conscioiisncss. 
That situation is organised in terms of our mental equipment; 
and this already existing, rudimentary system is what has 
made practicable further advance ; to create a system al^ 
initio is altogether impossible. The starting- poii^t does not, 
however, by itself 'alone determine our conclusions. Owing 
to the creative activities of the mind, regulative princif)les 
are active in all consciousness ; and under their , guiilaiice 
the experienced order, largely practical in satisfaction of 
the instinctive desires, is transformed into a comprehended 

^ Cf. below, pp. 45, 238-43. 
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order, controlled in view of Ideal ends. Logic is the science 
of the processes whereb}’ this transformation is brought about. 
An essentialiy metaphysical discipline, it cannot be isolated 
from the general body of philoso])hical teaching ; it is not 
formah but transcendental ; in defining the factors and 
processes that coiTstitiite knowledge, its chief preoccupation is 
wi|h ultimate issues. 

In calling his new logic ^HranscendentaU' Kant, it is true, 
also intends to signify that it is supplementary to, not a 
substitute for, the older logic, which he professes to acceptd 
Moreover his intuitional theory of mathematical science, his 
doctrine of the '' pure concept,” his attributive view of the 
judgment — all of tlicm survivals from his prc-Critical period “ 
- frr!}iienll\ set him at cross-purposes with himself. His 
preoccupatiom too, with the problem of the a priori leads 
iiim to iindercsliniate the part played in knowledge by the 
merely empirical. But despite all inconsistencies, and not- 
withstanding his perverse preference for outlandish modes of 
expression, he succeeds in enforcing with sufficient clearness 
the really fundamental tenets of the Coherence view. 


3. THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

I shall now approach Kanfs central position from another 
direction, namely, as an answer to the problem of the nature 
of consciousness. We are justified, I think, in saying that 
Kant was the first in modern times to raise the problem of the 
nature of awareness, and of the conditions of its possibility. 
Though Descartes is constantly speaking of consciousness, he 
defines it in merely negative terms, through its opposition to 
matter ; and when he propounds the question how material 
bodies can be known by the immaterial mind, his mode of 
dealing with it shows that his real interest lies not in the 
nature of consciousness but in the character of the existences 
which it reveals. His answer, formulated in terms of the 
doctrine of representative perception, and based on the sup- 
posed teaching of physics and physiology, is that material 
bodies through their action on the sense-organs and brain 
generate iriiages or duplicates of themselves. These iitiages, 
existing not in outer space but only in con.sciousness, are, he 
asserts, mental in nature ; and being mental they are, he 
would seem to conclude, immediately and necessarily appre- 
hended by the mind. Thus Descartes gives us, not an analysis 

^ Cfi below, pp. 33*6, 181, 183-6. - CL below, pp. 33-42, 394-5, 398. 
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of the knowing process, but only a subjectivist iiiterpretalinn 
of the nature of the objects upon which it is directed. 

Quite apart, then, from the question as *to whether 
Descartes’ doctrine of representative perceptioir rests on a 
correct interpretation of the teaching of the natural sciciKors 
—Kant was ultimately led to reject the docttine~ii is ol)vioiis 
that the main epistemological problem, i\c. the probicni hyw 
awareness is possible, and in what it consi.sts, has so far no! so 
much as even been raised. Descartes and his siiccesst,.>rs virtu- 
ally assume that consciousness is an ultimate, unana!\*sabk: for ni 
of awareness, and that all that can reasonably lie clemaniled 
of the philosopher is that he explain what objects are actually 
presented to it, and under what conditions their presentatimi 
can occur. On Descartes’ view they arc condilioiied tyy 
antecedent physical and ])h)’.-iolr>gir;-iI processes; accortling 
to Berkeley they are due to the creative activity of a Divine 
Being ; according to Hume nothing whatsoever can be deter- 
mined as to their originating causes. But all three fail to 
recognise that even granting the objects to be of the character 
asserted, namely, mental, the further problem still remains for 
consideration, how they come to be consciously apprehended, 
and in what such awareness consists. 

Certain interpretations of the nature of the knowing 
process are, of course, to be found in the writing.s of Descartes 
and his successors. But they are so much a matter of iin- 
examined presupposition that they never receive exact 
formulation, and alternate with one another in quite a 
haphazard fashion. We may consider three typical views. 

1. There is, Descartes frequently seems to imply— the 

same assumption is evident throughout Locke's self 

that stands behind all mental states, observing and appre- 
hending them. Consciousness is the power which this self 
has of contemplating' both itself and its ideas. Obviously 
this is a mere ignoring of the issue. If we assume an observer, 
we ipso facto postulate a process of observation, but we have 
not explained or even defined it 

2. There is also in Descartes a second, very different, view 
of consciousness, namely, as a diaphanous medium analogous 
to light. Just as light is popularly conceived as revealing the 
objects upon which it falls, so consciousness is rtgarded as 
revealing to us our inner states. This view of consciousness, 
for reasons which I shall indicate shortly, is entirely in- 
adequate to the facts for which we have to account. It is 
no more tenable than the corresponding view of light, 

3. In Hume we find this latter theory propounded in what 
may at first sight seem a more satisfactory form, but is even 
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less satisfactory. Sensations, images, feelings, he argues, are 
stafes of consciousness, one might almost say pieces of con- 
sciousness, *t\e. they arc conceived as carrying their own 
consciousndss with them. Red, for instance, is spoken of as a 
sensation, and is consequently viewed both as being a sense- 
content, i\e. some!thing sensed or apprehended, and also at the 
same time as the sensing or awareness of it. This view is 
unable to withstand criticism. There is really no more ground 
for asserting that red colour carries with it consciousness of 
itself than for saying that a table does. The illegitimacy 
of the assertion is concealed from us by the fact that tables 
appear to exist when there is no consciousness present, 
whereas redness cannot be pimped to exist independently of 
conscioiisncss~it may or may not do so. Many present-day 
thinkers, continuing the tradition of the English associa- 
tioiiists, hold to this pre-Kantian view. Sensations, feelings, 
etc., arc, it is implied, pieces of consciousness, forms of aware- 
ness ; through their varying combinations they constitute the 
complex experiences of the animal and human mind. 

KanFs teaching is developed in direct opposition to all 
such views. If we discard his antiquated terminology, and 
state his position in current terms, we find that it amounts 
to the assertion that consciousness is in all cases awareness of 
meaning* There is no awareness, however rudimentary or 
primitive, that does not involve the apprehension of meaning. 
Meaning and awareness are correlative terms ; each must 
be studied in Its relation to the other. And inasmuch 
as meaning is a highly complex object of apprehension, 
awareness cannot be regarded as ultimate or as unanalysable. 
It can be shown to rest upon a complexit}^ of generative 
conditions and to involve a variety of distinct factors. 

There are thus, from the Kantian standpoint, two all- 
sufficient reasons why the diaphanous view of consciousness, 
i.e, any view which treats consciousness merely as a medium 
whereby the existent gets itself reported, must be regarded 
as untenable. In the first place, as already remarked, it is 
based on the false assumption that consciousness is an 
ultimate, and that we are therefore dispensed from all further 
investigation of its nature. Kant claims to have distinguished 
successfuMy the many components which go to constitute it ; 
and he also professes to have shown that until such analysis 
has been made, there can be no sufficient basis for a 
philosophical treatment either of the problems of sense- 
perception or of the logical problems of judgment and 
inference. The diaphanous view, with its mirror-like mode 
of representation, might allow of the side- by -sideness of 
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associated contents ; it can never account for the processes 
whereby the associated contents come to be apprehended. 

Secondh% the diaphanous view i^^nores the ftnidanicnts^i! 
distinction between meaning and existence. i£xistc:ices rest, 
so to speak, on their own bottom ; thc}’ arc sclhcentred evwi 
at the very moment of their reaction to cxteimal irifhiences. 
Meaning, on the other hand, always involves the iiitcrpn;triti«yi 
of what is given in thc light of wider consitlcralions liiat leial 
it significance. In the awareness of meafiing tlie given, t’ne 
actiiall}" presented, is in some wa}’ transcended, and tins 
transcendence is what has chiefl}' U} be reckoned witii in ari\" 
attempt to explain the consciotis ’process. Kant is g;iving 
expression to this thesis when he contends tha,l ail awareness, 
no matter how rudimentary or apparently sim|>le, is an act 
judgment, and therefore involves the rclatkmal < 'at i-;. aides. 
A^o/. coiiicn:pIaii>-7i hut active jikip'Mcni, 7Wi mere o;;/“ 
ceptmi but inferejitial interpretatio?!, is thc fupuiamefital form, 
mtd thc only form^ m which our c07iscio7VVicss ezists. This, 
of course, commits Kant to the assertion that tlierc is no 
mode of cognition that can be described as immediate or im- 
rcflective. There is an immediate clmient in all knowiedge, 
but our consciousness of it is always conditioned and accom- 
panied by interpretative processes, and in their absence there 
can be no awareness of any kind. 

By way of this primary distinction between existence 
and meaning Kant advances to all those other distinctions 
which characterise our human experience, between appear- 
ance and reality, between the real and the Ideal, between 
that which is judged and the criteria which control and 
direct the judging process. Just because all awareness is 
awareness of meaning, our human experience becomes in- 
telligible as a purposive activity that directs itself according 
to Ideal standards. 

The contrast between the Kantian and the Cartesian 
views of consciousness can be defined in reference to another 
important issue. The diaphanous view commits its adherents 
to a very definite interpretation of the nature of relations. 
Since they regard consciousness as passive and receptive, 
they have to maintain that relations can be known only in so 
far as they are apprehended in a manner analogo^-is to the 
contents themselves. I do not, of course, wish to imply that 
this view of relational knowledge is in all cases and in ail 
respects illegitimate. Kant, as we shall find, has carried thc 
opposite view to an impossible extreme, assuming without 
further argument that what has been showm to be true of 
certain types of relation (for instance, of the causal and 
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substance-attribute relations) must be true of all relations, 
even of those that constitute space and time. It cannot be 
denied that* as William James and others have very rightly 
insisted, sudh relations as the space-relations are in some degree 
or manner presentational. This does not, howe\''er, justify 
James in concluding, as he at times seems inclined to do, that 
aU relations are directly experienced. Such procedure lays 
him opjcn to the same charge of illegitimate reasoning. But 
even if \ve could grant James's thesis in its widest form, the 
all-iniportant Critical question would still remain : in what 
does awareness, whether of presented contents or of presented 
relations, consist, and how is it possible? In answering this 
c|iiest!on Kant is led to the conclusion that consciousness must 
be regarded as an activity, and as supplying certain of the con- 
ditions of its own possibility. Its ciuitribulioii is of a uniform 
and constant nature ; it consists, as already noted, of certain 
relational factors whose presence can be detected in each and 
every act of awareness. 

There is one other respect in which Kanfs view of 
consciousness differs from that of his Cartesian predecessors.'^ 
Consciousness, he maintains, does not reveal itself, but only 
its objects. In other words, there is no awareness of aware- 
ness. So far as our mental states and processes'ean be known 
at all, they are known in the same objective manner in which 
we apprehend existences in space.- Now if that be so, a 
very important consequence follows. If there is no awareness 
of awareness, but only of meanings all of which are objective, 
there can be no consciousness of the generative, synthetic 
processes that constitute consciousness on its subjective side. 
For consciousness, being an act of awareness in which meaning 
is apprehended, has a twofold nature, and must be very 
differently described according to the aspect which at any 
one time we may have in view. When we regard it on 
its objective side as awareness of mcanmg, we are chiefly 
concerned with the various factors that are necessary to 
meaning and that enter into its constitution. That is to 
say, our analysis is essentially logical. When, on the other 
hand, we consider consciousness as an act of awareness, our 
problem is ontological or as it may be entitled (though the 
term is ifi this reference somewhat misleading, since the 
enquiry as defined by Kant is essentially metaphysical) 
psychological in character. Between these two aspects 
there is this very important difference. The logical factors 

’ With the sole exception of Malebranchc, who on this point anticipated Kant. 

- This is ll'it* position that Kant endeavours to expound in the very unsatis- 
factory form of a doctrine of inner sense.** Cf. below, pp. l-ii, 291 ff. 
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constitutive of meaning can be exhaustively known': 
are elements in the meanings which cunsciousnes- reviwN ; 
whereas the synthetic processes are postulated sdicly in vienv 
of these constituent factors, and in order to accraint for tfwni. 
The processes, that is to say, are knowti euily tJ)n ''u„;h that 
which they condition, and on Katiis teaching wc are entire])' 
ruled out from attempting to cuinprchenci even thf'ir 
bilityd They must be thought as occurring, hut tliey 
be known, dr. their nature cannot he definitely spcanfiedi. 
The postulating of them marks a gaf) in our knowledge, and 
extends our insight oniy in the degree that it discloses our 
ignorance. As consciousness rests upon, and is made possible 
by, these processes, it can never be explained in tcamis of flu: 

world to which our sense-experience, imd tliercfiu'e, 
as Katiil argues, our specific knowledge, is exclusively limited. 
The mind can unfold its conteiits in the sunshine of conscious- 
ness, only because its roots strike deep into a soil that the 
light does not penetrate. These processes, thus postulated, 
Kant regards as the source of the a priori elements, and as 
the agency through which the synthetic connections necessary 
to all consciousness are brought about. 

According to Kant's Critical teaching, therefore, conscious- 
ness, though analysable, is not such as can ever be rendered 
completely comprehensible. When all is said, it remains for 
us a merely de facto form of existence, and has to be taken 
just for what it presents itself as being. It is actually such 
as to make possible the logical processes of judgment and 
inference. It is actually such as to render possible a satis- 
factory proof of the scientific validity, within the field of 
sense-experience, of the principle of causality, and of such 
other principles as are required in the development of the 
positive sciences. It is also such as to render cc)niprcliuiisi!)lc 
the controlling influence of Ideal standards. But when wv 
come to the question, how is consciousness of this t}q}e and 
form possible, that is, to the question of its metaphysical 
significance and of the generative conditions' upon which it 
rests, we find, Kant maintains, that we have no data sufficient 
to justify any decisive answer. 

^ This was Kant’s chief reason for omitting the so-called ‘‘ subjective deduction 
of the categories” from the second edition. The teaching of fne siil>jective 
deduction is, however, preserved in almost unmodihed form throiigh«uil the 
as a whole, and its ** transcendental psychology ” forms, as I shall try to 
show, an essential part of Kanfs central teaching. In this matter I fmd myself 
in agreement with Vaihinger, and in complete disagreement with RkhI and 
the majority of the neo-Kantians. The neo- Kantian attempt to treat epis- 
temolo^ in independence of all psychological considerations is bound to lead 
to very different conclusions from those which Kant himself reached, Cf, below, 
pp, 237 ff., 263-70. 
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The ontological, creative, or dynamical aspect of con- 
sciousness, I may further insist, must be constantly borne 
in mind if the Critical standpoint is to be properly viewed. 
The logical analysis is, indeed, for the purposes of the central 
portions of the Crifiqi^e much the more important, and alone 
allows of detailed, •exhaustive development ; but the other is no 
ies^; essential for an appreciation of KanPs attitude towards 
the more strictly metaphysical problems of the Dialectic- 

Hegel and his disciples have been the chief culprits in 
subordinating, or rather in entirely eliminating, this aspect 
of KaiiPs teaching. Many of the inconsistencies of which 
they accuse Kant exist only if Kanfs teaching be first reduced 
to a part of itself. To eliminate the ontological implications 
of his theory of consciousness is, by anticipation, to render 
many of his main conclusions entirely untenable, and in 
particular to destroy the force of his fundamental distinction 
between appearance and reality. If consciousness knows 
itself in its ultimate nature — and such is HegeFs contention 
— one half of reality is taken out of the obscurity in which, on 
Kant’s reading of the situation, it is condemned to lie hidden. 
Man is more kiiow^able than nature, and is the key to nature ; 
such is Hegel’s position, crudely stated. Contrast therewith 
the teaching of Kant. We can know nature more completely 
(though still very incompletely) than we can ever hope to 
comprehend the conditions that make possible and actual 
man’s spiritual life. The moral consciousness is an auto- 
* nomously acting source of independent values, and though a 
standing miracle, must be taken for ail that on independent 
and separate enquiry it is found to be. Hegel, in his 
endeavour to establish an intellectual monism, does violence 
to some of the highest interests which he professes to be 
safeguarding- Kant, while outlining in Idea a Kingdom of 
Ends, remains satisfied with a pluralistic distinction between 
the intellectual and the moral categories. The antithesis of 
the two philosophies is in some degree the ancient opposition 
between Aristotle and Plato, restated in modern terms. 


4. PHENOMENALISM, KANT’S SUBSTITUTE FOR 
• SUBJECTIVISM 

The revolutionary character of the above conclusions is 
shown by the difficulty which Kant himself found in breaking 
away from many of the presuppositions that underlie the 
views which he was renouncing; and this is nowhere more 
evident than in his constant alternation throughout the 
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Crifique between r that is lIVs)rou,„;h:\ 

— we might almost, allowing for his rruii:»ria!i-:a, 
Bcrkeieian— in character, and a railicahy ddfferetit oo-itiuo 
which may be entitled phcnpy/ienalism. The Lttter fv af, !i,<* 
genuinely Critical, and j)re^enls KanlN tcaciitn,,.^ in it^ 
matiircst form, {'or tlumgh first formulaltal kn\\y in tlat-e 
portions of the Afialytir that are late i!i date of writin.,;, and 
in those r'.'ooa;.y- of the second editiem whicli siipi.fiommnt 
them, it woniti seem to he the only logical tmtcoiiie m' Kaiitis 
other main doctrines, 

I have especially in mind Kant’s fundamental distiindion. 
between ap|>earance and reality; it has an rtid-imptalant 
bearing upon the Cartesian t’»p})Ositiun !K,ttwca:n tlic nieutal 
and the materiah and especial!)' uj)rm the c|tiestion us to what 
view ought to be taken of our so-called .v/z/j/VcZ/V’C exp-. 

The objective is for the Cartesians the !nde|)endeiit!)' real ; 
the subjective is asserted to have an altogether different kincl 
of existence in what is named the field of consciousness. 
Kant’s phenomenalist restatement of this distinction is ti:}o 
complex and subtle to be made intelligible in the brief space 
available in this Introduction — it is expounded in the hot!)’ rd 
the Cammejitary- — but its general character I may indicate.: 
in a few sentences. All subjectivist modes of stating the 
problem of knowledge, such as we find in liiime and in 
Leibniz no less than in Descartes, Locke, and Berkeley, are, 
,Kant finally concluded, illegitimate and qiicstioii -begging, 
Our so-called subjective states, whether the}' be sensations, 
feelings, or desires, are objective in the sense that tliey arc 
objects for consciousness.^ Our mental states do not run 
parallel with the system of natural existences ; nor are they 
additional to it. They do not constitute our consciousnes.s 
of nature; they are themselves part of the natural order 
which consciousness reveals. They compose the empirical 
self which is an objective existence, integrally connected with 
the material environment in terms of which alone it can be 
understood. The subjective is not opposite in nature to the 
objective, but a sub-species within it. While, however, the 
psychical is thus to be regarded as a class of known appear- 
ances, and as forming together with the physical a single 

f 

^ This subjectivism finds expression in Kant’s doefrine of the Iraii.^cendenial 
object” which, as I shaU try to prove* is a doctrine of early date and f>n|y semi. 
Critical That doctrine is especially prominent in the section on the Aiiiinomies, 
See below p, 204 ff. 

^ Cf. pp. 270 E, 29S E, 3c^-2i, 373-4, 414-17. 

^ That this statement holds of feelings and desires, and therefore of all the 
emotions, as well as of cmr sense-contents, is emphasised by Kant in the Oiihjue 
g/ Pmctiml Reasoft, Cf. below, pp. 276, 279-80, 312, 3S4-5. 
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system of nature, this entire order is, in Kanfs view, con- 
ditioned by an underlying realm of noumenal existence ; and 
when the question of the possibility of the knowings that is, 
of the expiriiMcing of such a comprehensive natural system, 
is raised, it is to this noumenal sphere that we are referred. 
Everything experienced, even a sensation or feeling, is an 
event, but the experiencing of it is an act of awareness, and 
calls for an explanation of an altogether different kind. 

Thus the problem of knowledge, stated in adequate Critical 
^ terms, is not how we can advance from the merely subjective 
' to knowledge of the independently reald but how, if everything 
known forms part of a comprehensive natural system, con- 
sciousness and the complex factors which contribute to its 
possibility are to be interpreted. On this latter question, as 
already indicated, Kant, though debarring both subjectivism 
and materialism, otherwise adopts a non-committal attitude. 
So long as we continue within the purely theoretical domain, 
there are a number of alternatives between which there are no 
sufficient data for deciding. To debar subjectivism is not to 
maintain the illusory or phenomenal character of the individual 
self; and to. rule out materialism is not to assert that the 
unconscious may not generate and account for the conscious. 
In other words, they are ruled out not for any ulterior reasons 
derived from their supposed metaphysical consequences, but 
solely because they are based on palpable misinterpretations 
of the cognitive situation that generates those very problems 
• to which they profess to be an answer. 


5. THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN HUMAN AND 
ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE 

The inwardness of Kanfs Critical standpoint may per- 
haps be made clearer by a brief consideration of his view 
of animal intelligence. We are accustomed nowadays to 
test a psychology of human consciousness by its capacity 
to render conceivable an evolution from lower forms. How 
does Kanf s teaching emerge from such a test ? 

It may at once be admitted, that Kant has made no special 
study of animal behaviour, and was by no means competent 
to speak wifu authority in regard to its conditions. Indeed it 
is evident that anything which he may have to say upon this 

The connection of this teaching with Kanf s theory of consciousness may be 
noted. If consciousness in all its forms, how^ever primitive, is already awareness 
of meaning, its only possible task is to define, modify, reconstruct, and develop 
such meaning, never to obtain fpr bare contents or existences objective or other 
significance. Cf. above, pp. xliv. 
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question is entirely of the nature of a ilediiction fivirn re.-ult-; 
obtained in the human sphere. Rut this h;;i< been 

admitted, and we are therefore I'^repared to find- tin/ 
approached from the point of view of t/nc diftV;re'IU^',;' rather 
than of the kinship between man and the aninia,!-, we ivni 
reco|4”nisc that, so far as the independent stiid\’ cel Inirnan 
consciousness is concerned, there is a certain conipeiisatin;:; 
advantage in Kjnit’s pre- Darwinian stantlpoint. Ibir it leaves 
him free from that desire which exercises so cmislaiit, and 
fref|iicntly so deloterious an infiucnce, upon many workers in 
the tick! of r-^ychok'.yy, namekv to luainlain at al! cojsts, in 
anticipation of cemcliisions not yet by any means eslablislietd, 
the fundanienial identity of animal and Imrntin inteliigmice. 
This besetting desire all too easily tends to the miniinising laf 
differences that may perhaps with fuller insight In: fuiinii to 
involve no breach of continuity, but which in the prtrsent states 
of our knowledge cannot profitabh* be inter|:)reted save in 
terms of their differentiating peculiarities. 

The current controversy between mechanism and vitalism 
enforces the point which I desire to make. Biological 
problems, as many biologists are now urging, can be nawt 
profitably discussed in comparative independence of ultimate 
issues, entirely in view of their own domestic circumstances, 
For only when the actual constitution of organic conipoiinds 
has been more completely determined than has liitherto been 
possible can the broader qucstmr.s be adequately dealt with. 
In other words, the differences must be known before the • 
exact nature and degree of the continuity can be defined 
They cannot be anticipated by any mere deduction from 
general principles. 

-The value of Kanfs analysis of human consciousness is 
thus closely bound up with his frank recognition of its inherent 
complexity. Not simplification, but specification, down to 
the bedrock of an irreducible minimum of correlated factors, is 
the governing motive of his Critical enquiries. His results 
have therefore the great advantage of being inspired by no 
considerations save such as are prescribed b}^ the actual 
subject-matter under investigation. As already noted, Kant 
maintains that human consciousness is always an awareness of 
meaning, and that consequently it can find expre-j^sion only in 
judgments which involve together with their other factors the 
element of recognition or self-consciousness. 

This decides for Kant the character of the distinctio!i to be 
drawn between animal and human intelligence. As animals, 
in his view, cannot be regarded as possessing a capacity of 
self-consciousness, they must also be denied ail awareness of 
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meaning. However complicated the associative organisation 
of their ideas may be, it never rises to the higher level of 
logical jiidgmeiit. For the same reason, though their ideas 
may be schematic in outline, and in their bearing on behaviour 
may therefore have the same efficiency as general concepts, 
they cannot become universal in the logical 'sense. ‘‘ Animals 
have apprehensions, but not apperceptions, and cannot, there- 
fore, make their representations universal/'^ In support of 
this position Kant might have pointed to the significant fact 
that animals are so teachable up to a certain point, and so 
iinteachable beyond it. They can be carried as far as 
associative suggestion will allow, but not a step further. 
To this day it remains true — at least I venture the assertion — 
that no animal has ever been conclusively shown to be capable 
of apprehending a sign as a sign. Animals may seem to do 
so owing to the influence of associated ideas, but arc, as 
it would appear, debarred from crossing the boundary line 
which so sharply distinguishes associative suggestion from 
reflective knowledge. 

But Kant is committed to a further assertion. If animals 
are devoid of all awareness of meaning, they must also be 
denied anything analogous to what we must signify by the 
term consciousness. Their experience must fall apart into 
events, that may, perhaps, be described as mental, but cannot 
be taken as equivalent to an act of awareness. Apprehensio 
bmta without consciousness, - such is Kant’s view of the 
animal mind. Its mental states, like all other natural exist- 
ences, are events in time, explicable in the same naturalistic 
fashion as the bodily processes by which they are conditioned ; 
they can not be equated with that human consciousness 
which enables us to reflect upon them, and to determine 
the conditions of their temporal happening. 

The distinction which Kant desires to draw is ultimately 
that between events and consciousness of events. Even if 
events are psychical in character, consisting of sensations and 
feelings, there will still remain as fundamental the distinction 
between what is simply a member of the causal series of 
natural events and the consciousness through which the series 
is apprehended. Kant’s most explicit statements occur in a 
letter to Herz.* He is referring to data of the senses which 
cannot be self-consciously apprehended : 

“ I should not be able to know that I have them, and they would 
therefore be for me, as a cognitive being, absolutely nothing. 

^ Reflexionen zur Anthyopohgk^ 207, 

^ In sketch of a letter (summer 1792) to Fiirst von Beloselsky ( IK xi. p. 331). 

® May 26, 1789 (IK. xi. p. 52). 
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They might still (if I conceive myself as tin an:nia!» i:t me 
(a being unconscious of my own as ivyircsyntatimi^ . . 

connected according to an empirical law of assc?ciatimi, teo. rci-mg 
influence 'upon feeling and desire, am'l so ahvavs” d’--r'''rt thnih 
selves with regularity, without iny thereby ac'-r the icaNl 
tkm of anytliing, not even of these my own states; ^ 

As to whether Kani is justified in fnaintaiiiinj; tl'iat thi* 
distinciioii between animal and human consciousness roinfidtm 
with the distinction betaveen associative and lopjcal fir 
reflective thinking’, I am not concerned to maintain. 11ns 
digression has been introduced solely'' for thc^ pury^o^c of 
defining more precisely the central tenets of Ivard/s (I'itical 
teaching. 


6. THE NATURE AND CONDITIONS OF SELF-CONKClOUSNKSS 

We have still to consider what is perhaps the most serious 
of all the misunderstandings to which Kant has laid hiinseif 
open, and w^hich is in large part responsible for the widespreai! 
belief that his Critical principles, when consistently^ dcvelopeci 
must finally eventuate in some such metaphysics as that of 
Fichte and Hegel. I refer to the view that Kant in postulating 
symthetic processes as conditioning consciousness is postiilat* 
ing a noumenal self as exercising these activities, and is 
therefore propounding a metapAysica/ exp/anaiion of tfie 
synthetic, a priori factors in human experience.- 

Kant’s language is frequently ambiguous. The Leibnizian 
spiritualism, to which in his pre-Critical period he had uri- 
questioningly held, continued to influence his terminology;* 
and so to prevent his Critical principles from obtaining con- 
sistent expression. This much can be said in support of the 
above interpretation of Kanfs position. But in all other 
respects such a reading of his philosophy is little better than 
a parody of his actual teaching. For Kant is very^ well aware 
that the problem of knowledge is not to be solved in any such 
easy and high-handed fashion. In the Critique he teaches 
quite explicitly that to profess to explain the presence of 

^ That Kant has not developed a terminology' really adequate to the sialesiwn! 
of his meaning, is shown by a parenthesis which I have omitted from Ihe above 
quotation. 

This interpretation of Kant appears in a very crude form in references 

to Kani in his Prifidpks of Psychoia^t^'. It npy.enrs in a nvu’e m iMiiti 

and Green. Caird and Watson, on the other hand, have carcfuHx' guarded them- 
selves against this view of Kanf's teaching, and as I have inaintaindt (pp. aIuI-v;, 
lie open to criticism only in so far as they tend to ignore those aspects Katst's 
teaching which cannot be stated in termsTf logical implication. 
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a priori factors , in human experience by means of a self 
assumed for that very purpose would be a flagrant violation, 
not only of Critical principles^ but even of the elementary 
maxims of scientific reasoning. In the first place, explanation 
by reference to the activities of such a self would be explana- 
tion by faculties, by the unknown ; it is a cause that will 
explain anything and everything equally well or badly.^ 
Self-consciousness has, indeed, to be admitted as a fact ; ^ 
and from its occurrence Kant draws important conclusions in 
regard to the conditions which make experience possible. 
But, in so doing, Kant never intends to maintain that we 
are justified in postulating as part of those conditions, or as 
condition of those conditions, a noumenal self. The conditions 
which make experience possible, whatever they may be, are 
also the conditions which make self-consciousness possible. 
Since the self is known only as appearance, it cannot be 
asserted to be the conditioning ground of appearance. 

This first objection is not explicitly stated by Kant, but 
it is implied in a second argument which finds expression 
both in the Deduction of f/ie Categories and in the chapter on 
the Paralogisms. The only self that we know to exist is the 
coHsdous self. Now, as Kant claims to have proved, the 
self can be thus conscious, even of itself, only in so far as it 
is conscious of objects. Consequently we have no right to 
assume that the self can precede such consciousness as its 
generating cause. That would be to regard the self as existing 
prior to its own conditions, working in darkness to create 
itself as a source of light. 

But there is also a third reason why Kanf s Critical solution 
of the problem of knowledge must not be stated in spiritualist 
terms. Self-consciousness, as he shows, is itself relational in 
character. It is a fundamental factor in human experience, 

^ It may be objected that this is virtually what Kant is doing when he 
postulates synthetic activities as the source of the categories. Kant would 
probably have replied that he has not attempted to define these activities save to 
the extent that is absolutely demanded by the known character of their products, 
and that he is willing to admit that many different explanations of their nature 
are possible. They may be due to some kind of personal or spiritual agency, but 
also they may not. On the whole question of the legitimacy of Kant’s genera! 
method of procedure, cf. below, pp. 235-9, 263 E, 273-4, 277 ff., 461-2, 473‘7* 

^ Cf. Cancemmg tke Advances made by Metaphysics since Leibniz and Waif 
(Werke (Hartenstcin), viii. am conscious to myself of myself-^this 

is a thought which contains a twofold I, the I as subject and the I as object. 
How it should be possible that I, the I that thinks, should be an object ... to 
myself, and so should be able to distinguish myself from myself, it is altogether 
beyond our powers to explain. It is, however, an undoubted fact . . . and has 
as a consequence the complete distinguishing of us off from the whole animal 
kingdom, since we have no ground for ascribing to animals the power to say I to 
themselves.” 
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not because the self can be shown to be tltc a:;cnt:\' wlnf'h 
relations are due, but. soieh* because, itself a can;- of :a.no;aiiitior.. 
it is at the same time a necessary coin, lit ioi^' ol r* "■ a* r . 
and recognition is in.fi-'j'cnv.Llily presiippcjsed hi ad eni 
ness of ineaningd Awareness of meaning is* the iiindan’j'ntal 
mystery, and retains its profoundly mysrerious c!nu%ii.ier even 
when self-consckaisness has been thus dctecicsl as an essential 
constituent. Fur seIf“CDnsciousnes,s does n< U tlu* 

possibility of inrariin;:; ; it is itself, as I have just reiiiai lasd, 
on!}*' one case of recognition, and so is itself only an instance, 
though indeed the supreme am! nicest inipurtant iii>tant:e, id' 
what we must intend b}' the te,rni irieanirig. Ail awareness, 
nut excepting that of the kiunving self, re.sts uj,}un rauinirrial 
conditions wiio.se specific nature il decs not itstdf rt'a'caJ. 
Only on moral grounds, never through any purel}* ihcurthacal 
analysis of cognitive cx'perieuce, can it be provcaj that the self 
is an abiding persr>iiali:\a aiai that in consciou.s, persmial 
form it belongs the ordicr of noiimenal realil3u 

7. KANT’S THREEFCILD DISTINCTION UE’I’WEEN SKNSlBilJI W 
UNDHRSTANDINig AND REASON 

Even so summary a statement of Critical teaching as I 
am attempting in this Inlrodudkvi would be very incc,)iiipietc 
without some reference to Kant's threefold distinction beUwen 
the forms of sensibility, the categories of the uncierstanding. 
and the Ideas of Reason. 

On investigating space and time Kant disco\*ers that 
cannot be classed either with the data of the bodily senses or 
with the concepts of the understanding. They are sensuous 
{t.e, are not abstract but concrete, not ways of thinking but 
modes of existence), yet at the same time are a priorL Thej' 
thus stand apart by themselves. Each is unique in ioi 
kind, is single, and is an infinite existence. Tc;> tlcscn1,ic 
them is to combine predicates seemingly contradictory. In 
Kanfs own phrase, they are monstrosities {Undhige), none 
the less incomprehensible that they are undeniably ’’actual 
To them, primarily, are due those problems which Iiavc been 
a standing challenge to philosophy since the time of 7xmo 
the Eleatic, and which Kant has entitled “ anliiioraies of 
Reason/' 

In contrast of sensibility Kant sets the intclicctual faculties, 
understanding and Reason. In the understanding originate 
certain pure concepts,, or as he more usually names "them, 

^ Cf. al)ove, p. xxxiv ; below, pp. 250-3, 260-3, 285-6. 
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categories. The chief of these are the categories of “ rela- 
tion substance, causality and reciprocity. They combine 
with the forms of sensibility and the manifold of sense to 
yield the consciousness of an empirical order, interpretable 
in accordance with universal laws. 

To the fciculty of Reason Kant, ascribes what he entities 
Ideas. The Ideas differ from space, time, and the categories 
in being not '' constitutive '' but regulative.'' They demand 
an firiaimfitwnedness of existence and a completeness of ex- 
planation which can never be found in actual experience. 
Their function is threefold. In the place, they render 
the mind dissatisfied with the haphazard collocations of 
ordinary experience, and define the goal for its scientific 
endeavours. Secondly, they * determine for us the criteria 
that distinguish between truth and falsity.^ And thirdly, in 
so doing, they likewise make possible the distinction between 
appearance and reality, revealing to us an irreconcilable 
conflict between the ultimate aims of science and the human 
conditions, especially the spatial and temporal conditions 
under which these aims are realised. The Ideas of Reason 
are the second main factor in the “ antinomies." 

The problem of the Critique^ the analysis of our awareness 
of meaning, is a single problem, and each of the above elements 
involves all the others. Kant, however,' for reasons into 
which I need not here enter, has assigned part of the problem 
^ to what he entitles the Transcendental Aesthetic^ and another 
part to the Transcendental Dialectic, Only what remains 
is dealt with in wh^t is really the most important of the three 
divisions, the Transcendental Analytic. But as the problem 
is one and indivisible, the discussions in all three sections are 
condemned to incompleteness save in so far as Kant, by 
happy inconsistency, transgresses the limits imposed by his 
method of treatment. The Aesthetic really does no more 
than prepare the ground for the more adequate analysis of 
space and time given in the Analytic and Dialectic^ while the 
problem of the Analytic is itself incompletely stated until the 
more ^comprehensive argument of the Dialectic is taken into 
account. Thus the statement in the Aesthetic that space 
and time are given to the mind by the sensuous faculty of 

m 

^ Cf, A 651 “-B 679 : The law of Reason, which requires us to seek for this 
unity, is a necessary law, as without it we should have no Reason at all, and 
without Reason no coherent employment of the understanding, and in the absence 
of this no sufficient criterion of empirical truth.” Cf. also btdow, pp. 390-1, 
414-17, 429 - 3 b 5 ^ 9 * 2 ^ 

2 Regarding a further complication, due to the fact that the Diakefk was 
written before the teaching of the Atmlytic w'as properly matured, cf. above, 
p, xxiv. 
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rece|}tivity is modified in the throuj^h (S' 

the part which the syntheses and concepts of the iiiider^*tafirl 
ing must pla}’ in the construction of these forms ; and in thc^ 
IJmieei'it their apprehension is further found (o itivoat an 
Idea of Reason. Similarly, in the concluding chajiter ol tin* 
Anairik, in discussing the grounds for ih.din^.mh'h.!; ^ ^ betwcmi 
appearance and reality, Kant omits all reference to certain 
important considerations which first emerge into view in the 
course of the Diahrfie. Yet, though no question is 
vital to Critical teacliing, the reader is left under the iiio 
pression that the treatment given in, tlur ANa/jiif is coinidaUc 
and final 

Partly as a consequence of this^ partly tawing to Kant's 
inconsistent retention of earlier modes of thinking, IIktc are 
traceable throughout the Critique two opposed views of the 
nature of the distinction between appearance and rcaliijv 
On the one view^ this distinction is mediated by the relational 
categories of the understanding, especially by that of causality ; 
on the other view, it is grounded in the Ideas of Reason. 
The former sets appearance in opposition to reality ; the 
latter regards the distinction in a more tenable fashion, a.^ 
being between realities less and more comprehensively con- 
ceivedd 

A similar defect is caused by Kant*s isolation of immanent 
from transcendent metaphysics/- The former is dealt with 
only in the Analytic^ the latter only in the Diakciic, The 
former, Kant asserts, is made possible by the forms of 
sensibility and the categories of the understasiding ; the latter 
he traces to an illegitimate employment of the Ideas of 
Reason, Such a mode of statement itself reveals the im- 
possibility of any sharp divStinction between the immanent 
and the transcendent. If science is conditioned by Ulculs 
which arouse the mind to further acquisitions, and at the 
same time reveal the limitations to which our knowledge is 
for ever condemned to remain subject’; if, in other words, 
everything known, in being correctly known, must be appre- 
hended as appearance (/>. as a subordinate existence within 
a more comprehensive reality), the distinction between the 
immanent and the transcendent falls within and not beyond 
the domain of our total experience. The meaniiTg which our 
consciousness discloses in each of its judgments is an essentially 
metaphysical one. It involves the thought, though not the 
knowledge, of something more than what the experienced 
can ever itself be found to be. The metaphysical is imma- 
^ neiit in our knowledge ; the transcendent is merely a name 

' ^ Cl below, pp. 331, 390*1, 414-17, Cf, below, pp* 33, 56, m £ 
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for this immanent factor when it is falsely viewed as capable 
of isolation and of independent treatment. By Kant’s own 
showing, the task of the Dialectic is not merely to refute the 
pretensions df transcendent metaphysics, but to develop the 
above general thesis, in confirmation of the positive conclu- 
sions established in the Analytic, The Critique will then 
supply the remedy for certain evils to which the human mind 
has hitherto been subject. 

The Critique of Pure Reason is a preservative against a malady 
which has its source in our rational nature. This malady is the 
opposite of the love of home (the home-sickness) which binds us to 
our fatherland. It is a longing to pass out beyond our immediate 
confines and to relate ourselves to other worlds.” ^ 


8. THE PLACE OF THE CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON IN 
KANT’S PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM 

The positive character of Kant’s conclusions cannot be 
properly appreciated save in the wider perspectives that open 
to view in the Critique of Practical Reason and in the Critique 
of Judgment, Though in the Critique of Pure Reason a 
distinction is drawn between theoretical and moral belief, it is 
introduced in a somewhat casual manner, and there is no 
clear indication of the far-reaching consequences that follow 
in its train. Unfortunately also, even in his later writings, 
Kant is very unfair to himself in his methods of formulating 
the distinction. His real intention is to show that scientific 
knowledge is not coextensive with human insight ; but he 
employs a misleading terminology, contrasting knowledge 
with faith, scientific demonstration with practical belief. 

As already indicated, the term knowledge has, in the 
Critical philosophy, a much narrow^er connotation than in 
current speech. It is limited to .$'^;>2i‘^-experience, and to such 
inferences therefrom as can be obtained by the only methods 
that Kant is willing to recognise, namely, the mathematico- 
physical. Aesthetic, moral and religious experience, and 
even organic phenomena, are excluded from the field of 
possible knowledge. 

In holding to this position, Kant is, of course, the child of 
his time. The absolute sufficiency of the Newtonian physics 
is a presupposition of all his utterances on this theme. 
Newton, he believes, has determined in a quite final manner 
the principles, methods and limits of scientific investigation. 
For though Kant himself imposes upon science a further 

^ Refiexionmi (B. Erdmann’s edition) ii. 204. 
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limitation, namely, to appearances, he conceives in -I't 

doin^% not as weakening Newtoirs naiiira! 7'h'y, ijui a.- 

securing it against all possible objecUccH. ;\nu^n> i;:e.ii!iee 
the narrow connotation thus assigneii to tlie Ic'rrh i';:i‘0'vv!e''!,,e,n 
he has to given ccuTes|‘HuidingIy wide !ncanni','[ tin.’ 
faith, moral belief, su!>jectivc principles of interpretatic si. If 
tins be not kept constantly in miticl the rcatier Js certa.in It* 
misconstrue the character and tendencies of Kant's actna! 
teaching. 

Ihit though the advances made by tlie scietnajs since Jxant's 
time have rendered this mode of iieliinitiiig tin: fK’ld itf 
knowledge altogether untenable, his metlu'n.i cjf ilefmni:;; ll’ie 
sources t>f p/aloso/^/i/tv/ iHSi^iit has pro\’cd xviy fruit lul, and 
has many adherents at the present day. What Kant docs 
stated in broad outline— is to distinguish between thi'’ i.-nTliiu- 
of exishvice and the problems of vdiue, asdgTuhig tl'uMorrner tu 

science and the latter to philosophyd Thcoieucal p‘h.:!o ji.y, 

represented in his system by the Critique of J^ure Reason, 
takes as its province the logical values, that is, the distinction 
of truth and falsity, and defining their criteria dctcrniines the 
nature and limits of our theoretical insight. .Kant finds that 
these criteria enable us to distinguish between truth and fa!sit\' 
only on the empirical plane. Beyond making |)crssiblc a 
distinction between appearance and reality, thc}" have no 
applicability in the metaphysical sphere. 

The Critique of Practical Rcasim deals with values of a 
very different character. The faculty of Reason, w'hich, as 
already noted,- renders our consciousness a purposive agenc\* 
controlled by Ideal standards, is also, Kant maintains, the 
source of the moral sanctions. But whereas in the tho< >rct;ca! 
field it subdues our minds to the discipline of experience, and 
restrains our intellectual ambitions wdthin the limits of the 
empirical order, it here summons us to sacrifice every natural 
impulse and every secular advantage to the furtherance of an 
end that has absolute value. In imposing duties, it raises our 
life from the pragmatic ” ^ level of a calculating v'xp-'d.ici^-vy 
to the higher plane of a categorical imperative. 

The categorical imperative at once humbles and exalts ; it 
discloses our limitations, but does so through the greatness cif 
the vocation to which it calls us* 

“This principle of morality, just on account of the uiiivcrsality 
of the legislation which makes it the formal supreme deiermitiiiig 
principle of our will, without regard to any subjective differences, is 

^ Fo,r art alterhadve and perhaps more adc<iUiCsi" ntethod <0" tie'. ‘rihiitj; K.i,i;iV 
general |X 3 sition, cf. below, p. 571 ff’. 

~ Above, pp. xxxviii-iK, xiii, xHv. Cf. below, p, 577. 
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declared by the Reason to be a law for ail rational beings. . , . 
It is, Iherefure, not limited to men only, but applies to all finite 
beings that 'possess Reason and Will; nay, it even includes the 
Infinite Being as the Supreine Intelligence.” ‘ 

CoriSeqnent]}% in employing moral ends in tlie interpreta- 
tion of the Universe, we are not picturing the Divine under 
human limitations, but are discounting these limitations in the 
light of the one form of value that is known to us as absolute. 

I)i//v I . . . What origin is worthy of thee and where is to 
be found the root of thy noble descent ... a root to be derived 
from which is the indispensable ctindition of the only worth that 
men can give themselves.” - 

In his earlier years Kant had accepted the current, 
Leibnizian view that human excellence consists in intelkciiial 
enlig'htennient, and that it is therefore reserved for an e/ih:, 
privileged with the leisure and endowed with the special 
abilities required for its enjoynnent From this arid in- 
tellectiialism he was delivered through the influence of 
Rousseau. 

“ i am by disposition an enquirer. 1 feel the consuming thirst 
for knowledge, the eager unrest to advance ever further, and the 
delights of discovery. There was a time when I believed that this 
is what confers real dignity upon human life, and I despised the 
common people who know nothing. Rousseau has set me right 
This imagined advantage vanishes. I learn to honour men, and 
should regard myself as of much less use than the common labourer, 
if I did not believe that my philosophy will restore to all men the 
common rights of humanity. ” 

These common rights Kant formulates in a purely 
individualist manner. For here also, in his lack of historic 
sense and in his distrust alike of priests and of statesmen, he 
is the child of his time. In the education and discipline of 
the soul he looks to nothing so artificial and humanly limited 
—Kant so regards them — as religious tradition and social 

^ W. v. p. 32; Abbott’s trails, pp. .120-1. 

•* Op. cii. p. 86; Ahbutfs tiaiis. p, iSo. 

Fra^mente aiis liem Nachiasse {UPrkt' (Hartenstein), viii. p. 624), Cf. below, 
pp. 57 7 -S. Rant claims for all men equality of political rights, and in his treatise 
on Perpeiml Peat'e maintains that wars are not likely to cease until the republican 
form of government is universally adopted. He distinguishes, however, between 
rcpui>licanism and democracy. By the former he means a genuinely representative 
system ; the latter he interprets as being the (in principle) uiijimitcti dVspittism oi 
majority rule. Kant accordingly contends that the smaller the staff of the executive, 
and the more effective the representation of minorities, the more complete will be 
the approximation to the ideal constitution. In other words, the less government 
we can get along with, the better. 
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institutions. Human rights, he believes, (io not vfiry 
time and place; and for their enjoyment nimi no 

initiation and no equipment beyond what k jvqrfilnM by 
Nature herself. It is from this standpoint that Kant adilui\n% 
as the twofold and sufficient inspiration to the rig^airs an*.! 
sublimities of the spiritual life, the starry heavens altcna-' us 
and the moral law within. They are cviw-preseiri Jiiflueiuajs 
on the life of man. The naked eye reveals the fornuu' ; ot 
the latter all men are immediately aware. In tlieir univerSiii 
apj)cal thej,' are of the very substance of hiimri!! existence, 
Phiiosophy may avail tV) counteract certain of the hirairanees 
which prevent them from exercising liieir riritive iritiuence : 
it cannot be a substitute for the ins{)iration which they alone 
can yield. 

Thus the categorical imperative, in the* human 

soul with an intrinsic value, singles it out from all other naiiinil 
existences, and strengthens it to face, with equanimity, the cold 
immensities of the cosmic system. For though the heavens 
arouse in us a painful feeling of our insignificance as animal 
existences, they intensify our consciousness of a sublime 
destiny, as bearers of a rival, and indeed a su|)erior, dignity. 

In one fundamental respect Kant broke with the teaching 
of Rousseau, namely, in questioning his doctrine of the 
natural goodness and indefinite perfectibility of human natunx' 
Nothing, Kant maintains, is good without qualification exce{>t 
the good will ; and even that, perhaps, is never coinplctcl}' 
attained in any single instance. The exercise of dut}' demands 
a perpetual vigilance, under the ever-present consciousness of 
continuing demerit, 

‘H am willing to admit out of love of humanity that most of niir 
actions are indeed correct, but if we examine them more closely Wi* 
everywhere come upon the dear self which is ahvays prominent. . , f ” 
Nothing but moral fanaticism and exaggerated self-c:oneeit is infuNCil 
into the mind by exhortation to actions as noble, sublime ami 
magnanimous. Thereby men are led into the delusion iha! it is 
not duty, that is, respect for the law, whose yoke . . , tlicy masf 
bear, whether they like it or not, that coisstitutes the determiriirig 
principle of their actions, and which alw^ays himiblcs them while 


^ 0/3^ fke Ji^adkai Evil in Human Naitm^ IF, vi. \% 20 : Al>!»oll\s Iraiis, 

p. 326. “This opinion [that the \v*-'rl<l is runstairUy from wtwH* to 

better] is certainly not founded on ex’perience if what* F meant 'is #wm/ gooil or 
evil (not civilisation), for the history of all liiucs s|»akH too |K)werliilly against it. 
Probably it Is merely a good-natured iiype.thesis , . . designe;! a- in 

the unwearied cultivation of the germ of good that perhaps' lies in us. . . 

^ Emndalions of the Meiaphysies of Morah^ IF. iv.'p. 407 : Uaiis. 

p. 24. 
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they it. They then fancy that those actions are expected from 
them, not from duty, but as pure merit. ... In this way they 
engender a •vain high-flying fantastic way of thinldng, flattering 
theiijscives with a spontaneous goodness of heart that needs neither 
spur nor bridle, nor any command. . . ^ 

In asserting the goodness and self-sufficiency of our 
natural impulses Rousseau is the spokesman of a philosophy 
wdiicli has dominated social and political theory since his day, 
and which is still prevalent. This philosophy, in Kant's view, 
is disastrous in its consequences. As a reading of human 
nature and of our moral vocation, it is hardly less false 
than the Epicurean teaching, which finds in the pursuit of 
pleasure the motive of all our actions. A naturalistic ethics, 
in either form, is incapacitated, by the very nature of its 
controlling assumptions, from appreciating the distinguishing 
features of the moral consciousness. Neither the successes 
nor the failures of man*s spiritual endeavour can be rightly 
understood from any such standpoint. The human race, in 
its endurance and tenacity, in its dauntless courage and in its 
soaring spirit, reveals the presence of a prevenient influence, 
non-natural in character ; and only if human nature be taken 
as including this higher, directive power, can it assume to 
itself the eulogy which Rousseau so mistakenly passes upon 
the natural and undisciplined tendencies of the human heart 
For as history demonstrates, while men are weak, humanity is 
marvellous. 

There is one thing in our soul which, when we take a right 
view of it, \ve cannot cease to regard with the highest astonishment, 
and in regard to which admiration is right and indeed elevating, and 
that is our original moral capacity in general . . . Even the incom- 
prehensibility of this capacity,^ a capacity which proclaims a Divine 
origin, must rouse man’s spirit to enthusiasm and strengthen it for 
any sacrifices which respect for his duty may impose on him.” ^ 

We are not here concerned with the detail of Kant's 
ethical teaching, or with the manner in which he establishes 
the freedom of the will, and justifies belief in the existence 
of God and the immortality of the soul. In many respects 
his argument lies open to criticism. There is an unhappy 

^ Criiique of Fractkd W, v. pp. 84-5 ; Abbotfls trans. pp. 178-9. 

C£ FouhSo^wms of MIeiapkysics of Morals^ tF, iv. p. 463 ; Abbott’s trans. 
p. 84: “While we do hot comprehend the practical unconditional necessity of 
the moral imperative, we yet comprehend its tncotfiprekensibiiify^ and this is all 
that can be fairly demanded of a philosophy which strives to carry its principles 
up to the very limit of human reason,” 

® On iki Radical Evil in Human Nature^ W. vi. pp, 49-50 \ Abbott’s 
trans. pp, 357-^* 
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contract between the largeness of his fn:ulainent.-u tl'K/'-i- an*! 

the formal, docuinaire manner in ivh'ch it is 
Indeed, in the Crfiiqnt' Prtuitctii /vo/sew tlie 
dcistic, rationalistic motles of thinking nt liis time are iniich 
more in cvitlence than in any other of liis chief writings : a"’.d 
incidentally he also displa\rs a curious insensibilit}'' ae,ai'i 
characteristic nt Ins periotl — ^to all tlnat is specifu’ iu tin* 
religimis attitude. But when due allowances have herai rnatle, 
we can still maintain that in rest if sg his amslruclivc view- 
the supreme value of the nan'al tna'sonah*!)* has 

iniluenced subsequent philoso|rh\’ in hardily less degrta^ thmi 
igv his teaching in the Crifitpit' *//’ Parr /\Vf*wev.' 

'Fhc two CrPiqut's, in method of expi.rsition and arguriieni, 
in genera! ontconug and indeed in tht‘ irrn>rcssio!i tlwy 
leave upon the inintl are cxtraortliuarily ilifferent. Iri the 
Critique if Pure Reasm Kant is ineticiiloiis!}’ scni|)iiioiis in 
testing the validity of each link in his argument. Constantly 
he retraces his steps ; and in many cjf his chief problems he 
halts between competing solutions. Kanfs sceptical sfiirit 
is awake, and it refuses to cease from its c]ucstionings. in 
the Critique of Practical Reason, on the other liand, there is 
an austere simplicity of argument, which advances, without 
looking to right or left, from a few simple ]n'incipies direct tf) 
their ultimate consequences. The impressiveness of tlic first 
Critique consists in its appreciation of the complexity of the 
problems, and in the care with which their various, confiicting 
aspects are separately dealt with. The second Critique derives 
its force from the fundamental conviction upon which it is 
based. 

Such, then, stated in the most general terms, is the manner 
in which Kant conceives the Critique of Pure Reason as con- 
tributing to the establishment of a humanistic philosophy. 
It clears the ground for the practical Reason, and secures 
it in the autonomous control of its own domain. While 
preserving to the intellect and to science certain definitely 
prescribed rights, Kant places in the forefront of liis s}*.sit!i*n 
the moral values ; and he does so under the conviction that 
in living up to the opportunities, in wdiatcvcr rank of life, of 
our common heritage, we obtain a truer and deeper insight 
into ultimate Issues than can be acquired through the abstruse 
subtleties of metaphysical speculation, 

I may again draw attention to the consequences which 
follow from Kanfs habitual method of isolating his problems. 
Truth is a value of universal jurisdiction, and from its criteria 

^ Cf. Pringle- Pattison ; TAe Mm of God in ike £%/// of ^emit 

p. 2$ ff. 
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the judgments of moral and other values can claim no 
exemption. Existences and values do not constitute in- 
dependent orders. They interpenetrate, and neither can be 
adequately dealt with apart from the considerations appro- 
priate to the other. In failing to co-ordinate his problems, 
Kant has over-emphasised the negative aspects of his logical 
enquiries and has formulated his ethical doctrines in a 
needlessly dogmatic form. 

These defects are, however, in some degree remedied in 
the last of his chief works, the Q^itigue of JudgmcHt. In 
certain respects it is the most interesting of all Kanf s writings. 
The qualities of both the earlier Critiques here ap|)ear in 
happy combination, while in addition his concrete interests 
arc more in evidence, to the great ctirichmcnt of his abstract 
argument. Many of the doctrines of the Critique of Pure 
Reason^ especially those that bear on the problems of teleology, 
are restated in a less negative manner, and in their connection 
with the kindred problems of natural beauty and the fine arts. 
For though the final decision in all metaphysical questions is 
still reserved to moral considerations, Kant now takes a more 
catholic view of the field of philosophy. He allows, though 
with characteristic reservations, that the empirical evidence 
obtainable through examination of the broader features of 
our total experience is of genuinely philosophical value, and 
that it can safely be employed to amplify and confirm the 
independent convictions of the moral consciousness. The 
embargo which in the Critique of Pure Reason^ in matters 
metaphysical, is placed upon all tentative and probable 
reasoning is thus tacitly removed ; and the term knowledge 
again acquires the wider meaning very properly ascribed to 
it in ordinary speech. 




A COMMENTARY TO KANT’S 
“CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON” 


TITLE: KRITIK DER REINEN VERNUNFT 

The term critique or criticism, as employed by Kant, is of 
English origin. It appears in seventeenth and eighteenth 
century English, chiefly in adjectival form, as a literary and 
artistic term — for instance, in the works of Pope, who was 
Kant^s favourite English poet Kant was the first to employ 
it in German, extending it from the field of aesthetics to that 
of general philosophy. A reference in Kanfs Logic'^ to 
Home’s Elements of Criticism ^ would seem to indicate that 
it was Home’s use of the term which suggested to him its wider 
employment. “Critique of pure reason,” in its primary 
meaning, signifies the passing of critical judgments upon 
pure reason. In this sense Kant speaks of his time as “ the 
age of criticism {Zeitalter der Kritihy^ Frequently, however, 
he takes the term more specifically as meaning a critical 
investigation leading to positive as well as to negative results. 
Occasionally, especially in the Dialectic^ it also signifies a 
discipline applied to ' pure reason, limiting it within due 
bounds. The first appearance of the word in Kanfs writings 
is in 1765 in the Nachricht^ of his lectures for the winter 
term 1765-1766. Kant seldom employs the corresponding 
adjective, critical {kritisclC}, His usual substitute for it is the 
term transcendental 

Pure {rein) has here a very definite meaning. It is the 
absolutely a priori Negatively it signifies that which is 

^ i. 

^ Henry Home, Lord Kames, published his Elements of Crttuism in 1762. 

® W, ii. p. 311. In referring to his course in logic, Kant states that he will 
consider the training of the power of sound judgment in ordinary life, and adds 
that ‘‘ in the Kniik der Vernunft the close kinship of subject-matter gives occasion 
for casting some glances upon the JCriiik de$ Geschmacks^ i,e. upon Aesthetics^'* 
This passage serves to confirm the conjecture that the term Kritik was borrowed 
from the title of Home’s work. 
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iiidepeiKlcnt of experiencx** Positive!}* it sicpiine,' tliJit whicli 
origiiirites from reason itself, and which is criaiTU''li'*rio:*d In’ 

iviiwr-sihly and necessity^ By ^‘piire rcasr-iw*’ Kant there- 
fore incaiis reason in so far as it supplic**^ out eh’ it-ehd iinie* 
peiuicntly of cxpcneu.ee, priori elements that as sijrh nre 
characterised by nr.: 0'r-; = 'iyv and neanssiiy. 

Rmso?i \ l\:r?h'iHfi)\i^ in the CriiitUif in thren:* tliik'rent 
meanings, fn the above title it is ■•nr. d-;--' 1 in its wii!c-t 
sense, as the sonrci* of all r?/;*w7 clcnunits, it inrlndavi wliat 
a priori In sensibilit}^ as well as in iiiKiersfaiidiiig ^ I Vr,./,/;/y/d 
In its narrvavest sense it is distinct e.vmi from uiaSerstandirig. 
and simplifies that faculty which rendt‘r,s the mind dismal i.dlerl 
with its c»rdinary and scientific knowledge, and wliicl't liratls if 
to dcmaiul a completeness and unconditiemedness wlrirhi cmn 
never ho found in the eiu] iri-.M- sjdiere. Idnderstaiidirig ccai-' 
ditions science ; reason generates metaphysic, Ihidersiaiiding 
has categories; reason has its Ideas, Thirdly, Kant fre- 
quently employs understanding and reason as ••}':. T:v-'ns 
terms, dividing the mind only into the two faculties, s.-' -d-ih't}* 
ami spontaneity. Thus in A 1-2, under.standing and reason 
are used promi.scuoiishq and in place of '"fVrwoi/? we 
find nhier I'Wsfand, As already slated, the term reason, 
tis employed in Kant's title, ought |>roper!y to be taken in 
its widest sense. Sensibility falls within reason in virtue of 
the it priori forms which it contains. Kaiit does not hiinsc?!f, 
however, always interpret the title in tin's strict sense. The 
triple use of the term is an excellent example of the loose- 
ness and carelessness with which he employs even the most 
important and^ fundamental of his technical tcrixis. Only 
the context can reveal the particular meaning to be assigned 
in each case. 

The phrase of pure reason ” (dor reinm f"X/7/7/;///) has, 
as Vaihingcr points out,- a threefold ambiguit\v {i^Some- 
times it is a genitive objective. The critical enquiry is 
directed upon pure reason as its object. This corres{)oi!ds to 
the view of the Crifigm a.s merely a treatise on nictliod, 
(3) Sometimes it is a genitive subjective. The critical enquiry 
is undertaken by and executed through pure reason. This 
expresses the view of the Critique as itself a system of pure 
rational knowledge. (3) At other times it him a reflexive 
meaning, ^ Pure reason is subject and object at once. It is 
both subject-matter and method or instrument. Through 
the Critique It attains to self-knowledge. The Critique is the 
critical examination of pure reason by itself. The first view 

^ For Kant's other uses of the imm pure y cf. IxjIow, p. 55, 

® Comm eutar tit Kants JfCHiik dcr reimn Vernunfiy h pp. 117-20. 
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would seem to be the original and primary meaning of the 
title. The second view very early took its place alongside it, 
and appears dn many passages. The third view must be 
taken as representing Kanfs final interpretation of the title ; 
it is on the whole the most adequate to the actual content 
and scope of the Critique, For the Critique is not merely a 
treatise on method ; it is also a system of pure rational 
knowledge. It professes to establish, in an exhaustive and 
final manner, the a priori principles which determine the 
possibility, conditions, and limits of pure rational knowledge.^ 

^ For a defmition, less exclusively titular, ‘and more adequate lo^ the actual 
scope of the CrtHquCy cf. below, p. 56. Reason, when distinguished from under- 
standing, I shall hereafter print with a capital letter, to mark the very special 
sense in which it is being employed. 



MOTTO 


De nobis ipsis silemus: Dc rc autem, quae petirnu’^^ : 

ut homines earn non opinionem, sed opus esse coipt'iaU : ac 
pro certo habeant, non sectae nos aut 

utilitatis et amplitiidinis humanae fnndunientri uudiri. 1 )eiude 
ut suis commodis aequi . . * in commune consulant » . et ipsi 

in partem veniant Praetcrca ut bene sperent, iiecpic instaiira- 
tionem nostram ut quiddam infinitum et ultra mortalc fin||ant, 
et animo concipiant ; quum revera sit infiniti erroris finis et 
terminus legitimus. 

This motto, which was added in the second edition, is 
taken from the preface to Bacon’s of 

which the Novum Orgmmm is the second part. As the 
first part of the Insiauratio is represented only by the later, 
separately published, De Augmeniis Scmitiavuuu tliis preface 
originally appeared, and is still usually given, as introductory 
to the Novum Organum, 

The complete passage (in which I have indicated Kant’s 
omissions) is rendered as follows in the translation of Ellis 
and Spedding : ^ 

Of myself I say nothing ; but in behalf of the business which is 
in hand I entreat men to believe that it is not an opinion to be held, 
but a work to be done; and to be well assured that I am labouring 
to lay the foundation, not of any sect or doctrine, but of human utility 
and power. Next, I ask them to deal fairly by their own interests 
[and laying aside all emulations and prejudices in favour of this or 
that opinion], to join in consultation for the common good ; and 
[being now freed and guarded by the securities and helps which I 
offer from the errors and impediments of the way] to^come forward 
themselves and take part [in that which remains to be donel 
Moreover, to be of good hope, nor to imagine that this Instauratioii 
of mine is a thing infinite and beyond the power of man, when il is 
in fact the true end and termination of infinite error.” 

p, l of Francis Bacon (edited by J. M. Robertson, I905{, 
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The opening sentence of Bacoifs preface might also have 
served as a fitting motto to the Critique : 

It seems to me that men do not rightly understand either their 
store or their strength, but overrate the one and underrate the other/’ 

Or again the following : 

“ I have not sought nor do I seek either to enforce or to ensnare 
men’s judgments, but I lead them to things themselves and the 
ccmcordanccs of things, that they may see for themselves what they 
have, what they can dispute, what they can add and contribute to 
the common stock. . . . And by these means I suppose that I have 
established for ever a true and lawful marriage betw^een the empirical 
and the rational faculty, the unkind and ill-starred divorce and 
separation of which has thrown into confusion all the afiliirs of the 
human family.” 



DEDICATION 

TO 

FREIHERR VON ZEDLITZ 


Karl Abraham, Freiherr von Zedlitz had been en- 
trusted, as Minister (1771-1788) to Frederick the Great, with 
the oversight and direction of the Prussian system of educa- 
tion. He held Kant in the highest esteem.^ In February 
1778 we find him writing to thank Kant for the pleasure he 
had found in perusing notes of his lectures on physical 
geography, and requesting the favour of a complete copy.^ 
A week later he invited Kant to accept a professorship of 
philosophy in Halle,^ which was then much the most im- 
portant university centre in Germany. Upon Kanfs refusal 
he repeated the offer, with added inducements, including the 
title of Hofrat.'^ Again, in August of the same year, he writes 
that he is attending, upon Mendelssohn^ s recommendation 
(and doubtless also in the hope of I'eceiving from this indirect 
source further light upon Kanfs own teaching in a favourite 
field), the lectures on anthropology of Kanfs disciple and 
friend, Marcus Herz. The letter concludes with a passage 
which may perhaps have suggested to Kant the appropriate- 
ness of dedicating his Critique to so wise and discerning a 
patron of true philosophy. 

‘‘ Should your inventive power extend so far, suggest to me the 
means of holding back the students in the universities from the 
bread and butter studies, and of making them underst^hd that their 
modicum of law, even their theology and medicine, will be immensely 


1 For Zedhtzs severe strictures (Dec. 1775) upon the teaching in Konigsberg 
University, and his incidental appreciative reference to Kant, cf. Schubert’s 
edition of Kant*s Werke^ xi. pt. ii. pp. 59*61. 

® Cf. W. X. p. 207. 3 pp, 2 1 2“ 1 3. 

Cf. op, at, pp. 208-9. 
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more easily acquired and safely applied, if they are in possession of 
more philosophical knowledge. They can be judges, advocates, 
preachers and ‘physicians only for a few hours each day ; but in 
these and all the remainder of the day they are men, and have need 
of other sciences. In short, you must instruct me how this is to be 
brought home to students. Printed injunctions, laws, regulations—- 
these are even worse than bread and butter study itself,” ^ 

A Minister of Education who thus ranks philosophy above 
professional studies, and both as more important than al! 
academic machinery, holds his office by divine right, 

^ Op, cit, p. 219. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Detailed discussion of the Prefaces is not advisable. The 
problems which they raise can best be treated in the order in 
which they come up in the Critique itself. I shall dwell only 
on the minor incidental difficulties of the text, and on those 
features in Kant’s exposition which are peculiar to the Prefaces, 
or which seem helpful in the way of preliminary orientation. 
I shall first briefly restate the argument of the Preface to 
the first edition, and then add the necessary comment. 

Human reason is ineradicably metaphysical. It is haunted 
by questions which, though springing from its very nature, 
none the less transcend its powers. Such a principle, for 
instance, as that of causality, in carrying us to more and more 
remote conditions, forces us to realise that by such regress 
our questions can never be answered. However far we recede 
in time, and however far we proceed in space, we are still no 
nearer to a final answer to our initial problems, and are there- 
fore compelled to take refuge in postulates of a different kind, 
such, for instance, as that there must be a first unconditioned 
cause from which the empirical series of causes and effects 
starts, or that space is capable of existing as a completed whole. 
But these assumptions plunge reason in darkness and involve 
• it in contradictions. They are the sources of all the troubles 
of the warring schools. Error lies somewhere concealed in 
them — the more thoroughly concealed that they surpass the 
limits of possible experience. Until such error has been 
detected and laid bare, metaphysical speculation must remain 
the idlest of all tasks. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century metaphysics 
had fallen, as Kant here states, into disrepute. The 
wonderful success with which the mathematical and natural 
sciences were being developed served only to emphasise by 
contrast the ineffectiveness of the metaphysical disciplines. 
Indifference to philosophy was the inevitable outcome, and 
was due, not to levity, but to the matured judgment of the 
age, which refused to be any longer put off with such pretended 

8 
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knowledge. But since the philosophical sciences aim at 
that knowledge which, if attainable, we should be least willing 
to dispense wfth, the failure of philosophy is really a summons 
to reason to take up anew the most difficult of all its tasks. 
It must once and for all determine either the possibility or 
the impossibility of metaphysics. It must establish 

. . a tribunal which will assure to reason its lawful claims, and which 
will also be able to dismiss all groundless pretensions, not by despotic 
decrees, but in accordance with its own eternal and unalterable 
laws. This tribunal is no other than the Critiqtie of Pure Reason^ ^ 
“ Our age is, in especial degree, the age of criticism (Kritik\ and to 
such criticism everything must submit. Religion, through its sanctity, 
and law-giving, through its majesty, may seek to exempt themselves 
from it. But they then awaken just suspicion, and cannot claim the 
sincere respect which reason accords only to that which has been 
able to sustain the test of free and open examination/’ ^ 

As has already been emphasised in the preceding historical 
sketch, Kant had learnt to trust the use of reason, and was a 
rationalist by education, temperament, and conviction. He 
here classifies philosophies as dogmatic and sceptical ; and 
under the latter rubric he includes all empirical systems. 
‘Empiricism’ and ‘scepticism’ he interprets as practically 
synonymous terms. The defect of the dogmatists is that 
they have not critically examined their methods of procedure, 
and in the absence of an adequate distinction between appear- 
ance and reality have interpreted the latter in terms of the 
former. The defect of the empiricists and sceptics is that 
they have misrepresented the nature of the faculty of reason, 
ignoring its claims and misreading its functions, and accord- 
ingly have gone even further astray than their dogmatic 
opponents. All knowledge worthy of the name is a priori 
knowledge. It possesses universality and necessity, and as 
such must rest on pure reason. Wherever there is science, 
there is an element of pure reason. Whether or not pure 
reason can also extend to the unconditioned is the question 
which decides the possibility of constructive metaphysics. 
This is what Kant means when he declares that the Critique 
is a criticism of the power of .reason, in respect of all knowledge 
after which it may strive independently of experience. Pure 
reason is the subject-matter of the enquiry; it is also the 
instrument through which the enquiry is made.^ Nothing 
empirical or merely hypothetical has any place in it, either 
as subject-matter or as method of argument. 

From this position Kant draws several important conse- 

^ A v.-vi. ^ A V. 3 above on title, pp. 22-3, 
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quences. First, since pure reason means that faculty whereby 
we gain knowledge independently of all experience, it can 
be isolated and its whole nature exhaustively determined. 
Indeed pure reason (Kant seeks to prove) is so perfect a unity 
that if its principle’^ should be found insufficient to the solu- 
tion of a single one of all the questions which are presented 
to it by its own nature, we should be justified in forthwith 
rejecting it as also incompetent to answer with complete 
certainty any one of the other questions. In metaphysics it 
must be either all or nothing,^ either final and complete 
certainty or else absolute failure. 

“ While I am saying this I can fancy that I detect in the face of 
the reader an expression of indignation mingled with contempt at 
pretensions seemingly so arrogant and vainglorious ; and yet they are 
incomparably more moderate than the claims of all those writers who 
on the lines of the usual programme profess to prove the simple 
nature of the soul or the necessity of a first beginning of the world.” 

In so doing they pretend to define realities which lie 
beyond the limits of possible experience ; the Critique seeks 
only to deal with that faculty of reason which manifests 
itself to us within our own minds. Formal logic shows how 
completely and systematically the simple acts of reason can 
be enumerated. Aristotle created this science of logic 
complete at a stroke. Kant professes to have established 
an equally final metaphysics ; and as logic is not a science 
proper, but rather a propaedeutic to all science, metaphysics, 
thus interpreted, is the only one of all the sciences which can 
immediately attain to such completeness. 

“ For it is nothing but the inventory of all our possessions through 
pure reason, systematically arranged. In this field nothing can 
escape us. What reason produces entirely out of itself cannot lie 
concealed, but is brought to light by reason itself immediately the 
common principle has been discovered” ^ 

Secondly, the Critique also claims certainty. With the re- 
moval of everything empirical, and the reduction of its subject- 
matter to pure reason, all mere opinion or hypothesis is like- 
wise eliminated. Probabilities or hypotheses can have no place 
in a Critique of Pure Reason,^ Everything muai be derived 
according to a priori principles from pure conceptions in which 
there is no intermixture of experience or any special intuition. 

This Preface to the first edition, considered as introductory 

J Cl below, pp. 543, 576-7. ^ A vii.-viii. 

xiv. * Cl below, pp. 543 ff. 
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to the Critique, is misleading for two reasons. First, because 
in it Kant is preoccupied almost exclusively with the problems 
of metaphysics in the strict ontological sense, that is to say, 
with the problems of the Dialectic. The problems oi the 
Analytic, which is the very heart of the Critique, arc almost 
entirely ignored. They are, it is true, referred to in A x-xi, 
but the citation is quite externally intercalated ; it receives 
no support or extension from the other parts of the Preface. 
This results in a second defect, namely, that Kant fails to 
indicate the more empirical features of his new Critical stand- 
point Since ultimate reality is supersensuous, metaphysics, 
as above conceived, can have no instrument save pure reason. 
The subjects of its enquiry, God, freedom, and immortality, 
if they are to be known at all, can be determined only through 
aprio7'i speculation. This fact, fundamental and all-important 
for Kant, was completely ignored in the popular eclectic 
philosophies of the time. They professed to derive meta- 
physical conclusions from empirical evidence. They sub- 
stituted, as Kant has pointed out,^ ^‘a physiology of the 
human understanding ” for the Critical investigation of the 
claims of reason, and anthropology for ethics. They were 
blind to the dogmatism of which they are thereby guilty. 
They assumed those very points which most call for proof, 
namely, that reason is adequate to the solution of metaphysical 
problems, and that all existence is so fundamentally of one 
type that we can argue from the sensuous to the super- 
sensuous, from appearance to reality. When they fell into 
difficulties, they pleaded the insufficiency of human reason, 
and yet were all the while unquestioningly relying upon it 
in the drawing of the most tremendous inferences. Such, 
for instance, are the assumptions which underlie Moses 
Mendelssohn's contention that since animals as well as men 
agree in the apprehension of space, it must be believed to be 
absolutely real.^ These assumptions also determine Priestley's 
assertion that though every event has its cause, there is one 
causeless happening, namely, the creative act to which the 
existence of the world is due.^ On such terms, metaphysics 
is too patently easy to be even plausible. ‘‘ Indifference, 
doubt, and, in final issue, severe criticism, are truer signs of 
a profound liabit of thought."^ The matter of experience 
affords no data for metaphysical inference. In the a 
priori forms of experience, and there alone, can iiieta- 

^ Cf. A86 = B 118-19. 

2 Morgenstimden ; GesammeUe Schrifteji, 1863 edition, ii. pp, 246, 288, Cf. 
below, jjp. !6 o-i. 

^ Cited by R. A. Sigsbee, Philosopliisches System Joseph Priestley s (1912), 
P’ 33* ' ^ A V, n. 
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physics hope to find a basis, if any basis is really dis- 
coverable. 

This is KanPs reason for so emphatically insisting that the 
problem of the Critique is to determine ‘4iow much we can 
hope to achieve by reason, when ail the material and assistance 
of experience is taken away.” ^ But in keeping only this one 
point in view Kant greatly misrepresents the problems and 
scope of the Critique, Throughout the Preface he speaks the 
language of the Aufklarmig. Even in the very act of limiting 
the scope of reason, he overstresses its powers, and omits 
reference to its empirical conditions. It is well to contrast 
this teaching with such a passage as the following : 

The position of all genuine idealists from the Eleatics to Berkeley 
is contained in this formula : ‘ All cognition through the senses and 
experience is nothing but mere illusion, and only in the ideas of 
pure understanding and Reason is there truth/ The fundamental 
principle ruling all my idealism, on the contrary, is this : * All cogni- 
tion of things solely from pure understanding or pure Reason is 
nothing but mere illusion, and only in experience is there truth/ ” ^ 


But that passage is equally inadequate as a complete expression 
of Kant’s Critical philosophy. The truth lies midway between 
it and the teaching of the Preface to the first edition. Pure 
reason is as defective an instrument of knowledge as is factual 
experience. Though the primary aim of metaphysics is to 
determine our relation to the absolutely real, and though that 
can only be done by first determining the nature and possible 
scope of a priori principles, such principles are found on 
investigation to possess only empirical validity. The central 
question of the Critique thus becomes the problem of the 
validity of their empirical employment. The interrelation of 
these two problems, that of the a priori and that of experi- 
ence, and Kant’s attitude towards them, cannot be considered 
till later. The defects of the Preface to the first edition are 
in part corrected by the extremely valuable Preface substituted 
in the second edition. But some further points in this first 
Preface must be considered. 

Prescribed by the very nature of reason itself.^ — Metaphysics 
exists as a “natural disposition,” and its questions are not 
therefore merely artificial. ^ 


“As natural disposition {Naturanlagi) . . . metaphysics is real. 
For human reason, without being moved merely by the idle desire for 
extent and variety of knowledge, proceeds impetuously, driven on by 


^ A viii. 


® ProUgomehd^ Ankang, Trans. 

® A I. 


of MahafFy and Bernard, p, 147. 
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an inward need, to questions such as cannot be answered by any 
empirical employment of reason, or by principles thence derived. 
Thus in ail men, as soon as their reason has become ripe for 
speculation, there has always existed and will always continue to 
exist some kind of metaphysics.” ^ 

Hence results what Kant entitles transcendental illusion. 

*^The cause of this transcendental illusion is that there are 
fundamental rules and^ maxims for the employment of Reason, 
subjectively regarded as a faculty of human knowledge, and that 
these rules and maxims have ail the appearance of being objective 
principles. We take the subjective necessity of a connection of 
our concepts, Le. a connection necessitated for the advantage of the 
understanding, for an objective necessity in the determination of 
things in themselves. This is an illusion which can no more be 
prevented than we can prevent the sea from appearing higher at the 
horizon than at the shore, since w^e see it through higher light ra3^s ; 
or to cite a still better example, than the astronomer can prevent the 
moon from appearing larger at its rising, although he is not deceived 
by this illusion. . . . There exists, then, a natural and unavoidable 
dialectic of pure Reason, not one in which a bungler might entangle 
himself through lack of knowledge, or one which some sophist has 
artificially invented to confuse thinking people, but one which is 
inseparable from human Reason, and which, even after its deceiving 
power has been exposed, will not cease to play tricks with it and 
continually to entrap it into momentary aberrations that will ever 
and again call for correction.” 2 

Dogmatism.® — According to Kant there are three possible 
standpoints in philosophy — the dogmatic, the sceptical, and 
the critical. All preceding thinkers come under the first two 
heads. A dogmatist is one who assumes that human reason 
can comprehend ultimate reality, and who proceeds upon this 
assumption. He does not, before proceeding to construct a 
metaphysics, enquire whether it is possible. Dogmatism 
expresses itself (to borrow Vaihinger^s convenient mode of 
definition^) through three factors — rationalism^ realism^ and 
transcendence. Descartes and Leibniz are typical dogmatists. 
As rationalists they hold that it is possible to determine from 
pure a priori principles the ultimate nature of God, of the 
soul, and ©f the material universe. They are realists in 
that they assert that by human thought the complete nature 
of objective reality can be determined. They also adopt the 
attitude of transcendence. Through pure thought they go 
out beyond the sensible and determine the supersensuous. 

^ B 21. Cf. Prolegomena^ § 6off., and below, pp. 427-9, 552. 

A 297-8== B 353-5. Cf. below, pp. 427-9. , 3 ^ III " 4 I 
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Scepticism (Kant, as above stated,^ regards it as being in 
effect equivalent to empiricism) may similarly be defined 
through the three terms, empiricism^ subjectivism^ immanence. 
A sceptic can never be a rationalist. He must reduce know- 
ledge to sense-experience. For this reason also his knowledge 
is infected by subjective conditions ; through sensation we 
cannot hope to determine the nature of the objectively real 
This attitude is also that of immanence ; knowledge is limited 
to the sphere of sense-experience. Criticism has similarly 
its three constitutive factors, rationalism, subjectivism, im- 
manence, It agrees with dogmatism in maintaining that 
only through a priori principles can true knowledge be 
obtained. Such knowledge is, however, subjective ^ in its 
origin, and for that reason it is also only of immanent 
application ; knowledge is possible only in the sphere of 
sense-experience. Dogmatism claims that knowledge arises 
independently of experience and extends beyond it. Em- 
piricism holds that knowledge arises out of sense-experience 
and is valid only within it Criticism teaches that knowledge 
arises independently of particular experience but is valid only 
for experience. 

The following passages in the Methodology give Kant’s 
view of the historical and relative values of the two false 
methods : 

“The sceptic is the taskmaster who constrains the dogmatic 
reasoner to develop a sound critique of the understanding and 
reason. When the latter has been made to advance thus far, he 
need fear no further challenge, since he has learned to distinguish 
his real possessions from that which lies entirely beyond them, and 
to which he can therefore lay no claim. . . . Thus the sceptical 
procedure cannot of itself yield any satisfying answer to the questions 
of reason, but none the less it prepares the way by awakening its 
circumspection, and by indicating the radical measures which are 
adequate to secure it in its legitimate possessions.’’^ “The first 
step in matters of pure reason, marking its infancy, is dogmatic. The 
second step is sceptical, and indicates that experience has rendered 
our judgment wiser and more circumspect But a third step, such 
as can be taken only by fully matured judgment, is now necessary. 
. . . This is not the censorship but the critique of reason, 
whereby not its present bounds but its determinate [a$jd necessary] 
limits, not its ignorance on this or that point, but in regard to 


^ P. 9. 

^ This statement, as we shall find, calls for modification. Kant’s Critical 
position is more correctly described as phenomenalism than as subjectivism. 
Cf. above, pp. xlv-vii ; below, p. 270 ff. 

® A 769=B 797. 
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all possible questions of a certain kind, are demonstrated from 
principles, and not merely arrived at by way of conjecture. Scep- 
ticism is thus a resting-place for human reason, where it can reflect 
upon its dogmatic wanderings and make survey of the region in 
which it finds itself, so that for the future it may be able to choose 
its path with more certainty. But it is no dwelling-place for per- 
manent settlement. That can be obtained only through perfect 
certainty in our knowledge, alike of the objects themselves and of 
the limits within which all our knowledge of objects is enclosed.” ^ 

Locke. 2 — C£ A 86 = B 1 19 ; A 270 = B 327 ; B 1 27. 

On the nnfavonrahle contrast between mathematics and meta- 
physics.^ — Cf. Ueber die DeutUchkeit der Grnndsatze (1764), 
erste Betrachtung^ and below, pp. 40, 563 ff. 

The age of criticism.^ — Kant considered himself as con- 
tributing to the further advance of the eighteenth century 
Enlightenment.^ In view, however, of the contrast between 
eighteenth and nineteenth century thought, and of the real 
affiliations and ultimate consequences of Kant's teaching, it 
seems truer to regard the Critical philosophy’’ as at once 
completing and transcending the Aiifkldrung, Kant breaks 
with many of its most fundamental assumptions. 

The Orititue of Pure Reason.® — Kant here defines the 
Critique as directed upon pure reason.^ Further, it is a 
criticism of knowledge which is ‘'independent of all ex- 
perience,” or, as Kant adds “ free from all experience.” Such 
phrases, in this context, really mean transcendent. The 
Critique is here taken as being a Critical investigation of tran- 
scendent metaphysics, of its sources, scope, and limits.® 

Opinion or hypothesis not permissible.^ — Cf. belowg p. 543 ff. 

I know no enquiries, etc.^® — The important questions raised 
by this paragraph are discussed below, p. 235 ff. 

Jean Terrasson (1670- 17 50).^!— The quotation is from his 
work posthumously published (1754), and translated from the 
French by Frau Gottsched under the title Pkilosophie nuch 
ihrem allgemeinen Einflusse auf alle GegensVdnde des Geisies 
und der Sitten (1^62). Terrasson is also referred to by Kant 
in his Anthropologie, §§44 and 77. Terrasson would seem to be 
the author of the Traiti de rinfini crii which has been falsely 
ascribed^ to Malebranche. I have translated this latter 
treatise in the Philosophical Review (July 1905). 

Such a system of pure speculative reason. — The relation in 

1 A 761 =B 789-90. Cf. Sections I. -III. in the llethadoiomr. 

^ A iii. A V. n, ^ A v. n. 

® Cf. Kant’s Beantwortmig der Frage : Was heist Aufllarungi 1784. 

® A V. ' 5 ' Cf. above, pp. 2-3. 

s Cf. above, pp. x!iv-v ; below, pp. 19, 33, $6, 66 ff. 

A IX. A x.-xi. A xii.-xm. 


A XV. 
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which this system would stand to the Critique is discussed 
below, pp. 71-2. Speculative does not with Kant mean 
transcendent, but merely theoretical as opposed to practical 
Cf. B 25, A 1 5 “ B 29, A 845 = B 873. 

Under the title : Metaphysics of Nature.^ — No such work, at 
least under this title, was ever completed by Kant. In the 
Kantian terminology “nature” signifies “all that is.” Cf. 
below, p. 580. 


^ A XV. Cf. below, pp. 66-7. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

I SHALL again give a brief explanatory paraphrase, before 
proceeding to detailed comment. The main points of the 
preface of the first edition are repeated. ‘‘ Metaphysics soars 
above all teaching of experience, and rests on concepts only, I n 
it reason has to be her own pupil/' ^ But Kant immediately 
proceeds to a further point. That logic should have attained 
the secure method of science is due to its limitation to the 
mere a priori form of knowledge. For metaphysics this is far 
more difficult, since it “ has to deal not with itself alone^ but also 
with objects^ ^ 

The words which I have italicised form a very necessary 
correction of the first edition preface, according to which the 
Critique would seem to treat only of reason and its pure 
thinking.'^ A further difference follows. The second edition 
preface, in thus emphasising the objective aspect of the 
problem, is led to characterise in a more complete manner 
the method to be followed in the Critical enquiry. How can 
the Critique, if it is concerned, as both editions agree in 
insisting, only with the a priori which originates in human 
reason, solve the specifically metaphysical problem, viz. that 
of determining the independently real ? How can an idea 
in us refer to, and constitute knowledge of, an object ? The 
larger part of the preface to the second edition is devoted to 
the Critical solution of this problem. The argument of the 
Dialectic is no longer emphasised at the expense of the 
Analytic, 

Kant points out that as a matter of historical fact each 
of the two rational sciences, mathematics and physics, first 
entered upon the assured path of knowledge by a sudden 
revolution, and by the adoption of a method which in its 
general characteristics is common to both. This method 
consists, not in being led by nature as in leading-strings, 
but in interrogating nature in accordance with what reason 

17 C 
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produces on its own plan. The method of the geometrician 
does not consist in the study of figures presented to the 
senses. That would be an empirical (in KanCs yiew, sceptical) 
method. Geometrical propositions could not then be re- 
garded as possessing universality and necessity. Nor does the 
geometrician employ a dogmatic method, that of studying 
the mere conception of a figure. By that means no new 
knowledge could ever be attained. The actual method con- 
sists in interpreting the sensible figures through conceptions 
that have been rigorously defined, and in accordance with 
' which the figures have beexi constructively generated. The 
first discovery of this method, by Thales or some other Greek, 
was far more important than the discovery of the passage 
round the celebrated Cape of Good Hope.” ^ 

Some two thousand years elapsed before Galileo formu- 
lated a corresponding method for physical science. He relied 
neither on mere observation nor on his own conceptions. He 
determined the principles according to which alone concordant 
phenomena can be admitted as laws of nature, and then by 
experiment compelled nature to answer the questions which 
these principles suggest. Here again the method is neither 
merely empirical nor purely dogmatic. It possesses the 
advantages of both. 

Metaphysics is ripe for a similar advance. It must be 
promoted to the rank of positive science by the transform- 
ing power of an analogous method. The fundamental and 
distinguishing characteristic of mathematical and physical 
procedure is the legislative power to which reason lays claim. 
Such procedure, if generalised and extended, will supply the 
required method of the new philosophy. Reason must be 
regarded as self-legislative in all the domains of our possible 
knowledge. Objects must he viewed as conforming to human 
thought^ not human thought to the independently real. This 
is the hypothesis’’ to which Kant has given the somewhat 
misleading title, “ Copernican.” ^ The method of procedure 
which it prescribes is, he declares, analogous to that which 
was followed by Copernicus, and will be found to be as 
revolutionary in its consequences. In terms of this hypothesis 
a complete and absolutely certain metaphysics, valid now and 
for all time, can be created at a stroke. The^ earliest and 
oldest enterprise of the human mind will achieve a new 
beginning. Metaphysics, the mother of all the sciences, wall 
renew her youth, and will equal in assurance, as she surpasses 
in dignity, the ofepring of her womb. 

From this new standpoint Kant develops phenomenalism 

^ B xi. 2 below, pp. 22-5. 
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on rationalist lines. He professes to prove that though our 
knowledge is only of appearances, it is conditioned by a priori 
principles, rfis Copernican hypothesis,” so far from destroy- 
ing positive science, is, he claims, merely a philosophical 
extension of the method which it has long been practising. 
Since all science worthy of the name involves a priori 
elements, it can be accounted for only in terms of the new 
hypothesis. Only if objects are regarded as conforming to our 
forms of intuition, and to our modes of conception, can they 
be anticipated by a priori reasoning. Science can be a priori 
just because, properly understood, it is not a rival of meta- 
physics, and does not attempt to define the absolutely real 
But such a statement at once suggests what may at first 
seem a most fatal objection. Though the new standpoint may 
account for the a priori in experience and science, it can be 
of no avail in metaphysics. If the a priori concepts have 
a mental origin, they can have no validity for the independ- 
ently real. If we can know only what we ourselves originate, 
things in themselves must be unknown, and metaphysics 
must be impossible. But in this very consequence the new 
hypothesis first reveals its full advantages. It leads to 
an interpretation of metaphysics which is as new and as 
revolutionary^ as that which it gives to natural science. 
Transcendent metaphysics is indeed impossible, but in 
harmony with man’s practical and moral vocation, its place 
is more efficiently taken by an immanent metaphysics on the 
one hand, and by a metaphysics of ethics on the other. 
Together these constitute the new and final philosophy which 
Kant claims to have established by his Critical method. Its 
chief task is to continue ‘‘ that noblest enterprise of antiquity,” ^ 
the distinguishing of appearances from things in themselves. 
The unconditioned is that which alone will satisfy speculative 
reason ; its' determination is the ultimate presupposition of 
metaphysical enquiry. But so long as the empirical world is 
regarded as true reality, totality or unconditionedness cannot 
possibly be conceived — is, indeed, inherently self-contradictory. 
On the new hypothesis there is no such difficulty. By the proof 
that things in themselves are unknowable, a sphere is left open 
within which the unconditioned can be sought. For though 
this sphere is closed to speculative reason, the unconditioned 
can be determined from data yielded by reason in its practical 
activity. The hypothesis which at first seems to destroy 
metaphysics proves on examination to be its necessary pre- 
supposition. The Copernican hypothesis ” which conditions 
science will also account for metaphysics properly conceived. 

^ Cf. above, p. Ivi ; below, p. 571 6f. ^ Dissertation^ § 7. 
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Upon this important point Kant dwells at some length. 
Even the negative results of the Critique are, he emphasises, 
truly positive in their ultimate consequences. The dogmatic 
extension of speculative reason really leads to the narrowing 
of its employment, for the principles of which it then makes 
use involve the subjecting of things in themselves to the 
limiting conditions of sensibility. All attempts to construe 
the unconditioned in terms that will satisfy reason are by 
such procedure ruled out from the very start. To demonstrate 
this is the fundamental purpose and chief aim of the Critique. 
Space and time are merely forms of sensuous intuition ; the 
concepts of understanding can yield knowledge only in their 
connection with them. Though the concepts in their purity 
possess a quite general meaning, this is not sufficient to con- 
stitute knowledge. The conception of causality, for instance, 
necessarily involves the notion of time-sequence ; apart from 
time it is the bare, empty, and entirely unspecified con- 
ception of a sufficient ground. Similarly, the category of sub- 
stance signifies the permanent in time and space ; as a form 
of pure reason it has a quite indefinite meaning signifying 
merely that which is always a subject and never a predicate. 
In the absence of further specification, it remains entirely 
problematic in its reference. The fact, however, that the 
categories of the understanding possess, in independence of 
sensibility, even this quite general significance is all-important. 
Originating in pure reason they have a wider scope than the 
forms of sense, and enable us to conceive, though not to gain 
knowledge of, things in themselves,^ Our dual nature, as 
being at once sensuous and supersensuous, opens out to us 
the apprehension of both. 

Kant illustrates his position by reference to the problem 
of the freedom of the will. As thought is wider than sense, 
and reveals to us the existence of a noumenal realm, we 
are enabled to reconcile belief in the freedom of the will 
with the mechanism of nature. We can recognise that within 
the phenomenal sphere everything without exception is 
causally determined, and yet at the same time maintain that 
the whole order of nature is grounded in noumenal conditions. 
We can assert of one and the same being that its will is 
subject to the necessity of nature and that “^it is free — 
mechanically determined in its visible actions, free in its real 
supersensible existence. We have, indeed, no knowledge of 
the soul, and therefore cannot assert on theoretical grounds 
that it possesses any such freedom. The very possibility of 
freedom transcends our powers of comprehension. The 

^ All these assertions call for later modification and restatement. 
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proof that it can at least be conceived without contradiction 
is, however, all-important For otherwise no arguments from 
the nature of* the moral consciousness could be of the least 
avail ; before a palpable contradiction every argument is 
bound to give way. Now, for the first time, the doctrine of 
morals and the doctrine of nature can be independently 
developed, without conflict, each in accordance with its own 
laws. The same is true in regard to the existence of God 
and the immortality of the soul By means of the Critical 
distinction between the empirical and the supersensible worlds, 
these conceptions are now for the first thne rendered possible of 
belief “ I had to remove knowledge^ in order to make room 
for belief ‘‘This loss affects only the monopoly of the schools^ 
in no respect the interests of hnmanityP'^ 

Lastly, Kant emphasises the fact that the method of the 
Critique must be akin to that of dogmatism. It must be 
rational a priori. To adopt any other method of procedure 
is “to shake off the fetters of science altogether, and thus 
to change work into play, certainty into opinion, philosophy 
into philodoxy.’^ ^ And Kant repeats the claims of the preface 
of the first edition as to the completeness and finality of his 
system. “ This system will, as I hope, maintain through the 
future this same unchangeableness.'' ^ 

Logic.® — For Kant's view of the logic of Aristotle as com- 
plete and perfect, cf. below, pp. 184-5* Kant compares meta- 
physics to mathematics and physics on the one hand, and to 
formal logic on the other. The former show the possibility of 
attaining to the secure path of science by a sudden and single 
revolution ; the latter demonstrates the possibility of creating 
a science complete and entire at a stroke. Thanks to the 
new Critical method, metaphysics may be enabled, Kant 
claims, to parallel both achievements at once. 

Theoretical and practical reason.® — Such comment as is 
necessary upon this distinction is given below. Cf. p. 569 ff. 

Hitherto it has been supposed that all knowledge must conform 
to the objects.'^ — This statement is historically correct. That 
assumption did actually underlie one and all of the pre- 
Kantian philosophies. At the same time, it is true that Kant's 
phenomenalist standpoint is partially anticipated by Hume, 
by Malebraache and by Leibniz, especially by the first named. 
Hume argues that to condemn knowledge on the ground that 
it can never copy or truly reveal any external reality is to 
misunderstand its true function. Our sense perceptions 
and our general principles are so determined by nature 

^ B XXX. ^ B xxxii. ® B xxxvii. ^ B xxxviii. 

^ B vii. ® B viii. B xvi. 
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as to render feasible only a practical organisation of life. 
When we attempt to derive from them a consistent body of 
knowledge, failure is the inevitable result^ . Malebranche, 
while retaining the absolutist view of conceptual knowledge, 
propounds a similar theory of sense-perception.^ Our per- 
ceptions are, as he shows, permeated through and through, 
from end to end, with illusion. Such illusions justify them- 
selves by their practical usefulness, but they likewise prove 
that theoretical insight is not the purpose of our sense- 
experience. Kanfs Copernican hypothesis consists in great 
part of an extension of this view to our conceptual, scientific 
knowledge. But he differs both from Malebranche and from 
Hume in that he develops his phenomenalism on rationalist 
lines. He professes to show that though our knowledge is 
only of the phenomenal, it is conditioned by a priori 
principles. The resulting view of the distinction between 
appearance and reality has kinship with that of Leibniz.^ 
The phenomena of science, though only appearances, are 
none the less hene fundata. Our scientific knowledge, 
though not equivalent to metaphysical apprehension of the 
ultimately real, can be progressively developed by scientific 
methods. 

The two parts of metaphysics.^ — Kant is here drawing the 
important distinction, which is one result of his new standpoint, 
between immanent and transcendent metaphysics. It is un- 
fortunate that he does not do so in a more explicit manner, 
with full recognition of its novelty and of its far-reaching 
significance. Many ambiguities in his exposition here and 
elsewhere would then have been obviated.^ 

The mconditioned which Reason postulates in all things by 
themselves, by necessity and by right.® — Points are here raised 
the discussion of which must be deferred. Cf. below, 
pp. 429-3I> 433“4, 5S3-6i. 

The Critique is a treatise on method, not a system of the 
science itself.^ — Cf. A xv. ; B xxxvi. ; and especially An = 
B 24, below pp. 71-2. 

The Copernican hypothesis.® — Kanfs comparison of his new 
hypothesis to that of Copernicus has generally been mis- 
understood. The reader very naturally conceives the 
Copernican revolution in terms of its main ultigiate conse- 
quence, the reduction of the earth from its proud position of 
central pre-eminence. But that does not bear the least 

^ Cf. above, pp. xxvi-vii ; below, pp. 594-5. 

2 a Malebraache’s Theory of the Perception of Distance and Magnitude/* 
in British Journal of Psychology (1905), i. pp. 191-204. 

I Cf. below, pp. 143 ff,, 604. * B xviiL-xix. ® Cf, below, pp. 33, 56, 66 ff. 

' B 7 B xxii. 8 B xvi. ; B xxii. n! ^ ^ ^ 
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analogy to the intended consequences of the Critical philo» 
sophy. The direct opposite is indeed true. Kanfs hypo- 
thesis is inspired by the avowed purpose of neutralising the 
naturalistic implications of the Copernican astronomy. His 
aim is nothing less than the firm establishment of what 
may perhaps be described as a Ptolemaic, anthropocentric 
metaphysics. Such naturalistic philosophy as that of Hume 
may perhaps be described as Copernican, but the Critical 
philosophy, as humanistic, has genuine kinship with the Greek 
standpoint. 

Even some of KanPs best commentators have interpreted 
the analogy in the above manner.^ It is so interpreted by 
T. H. Green ^ and by J. Hutchison Stirling.^ Caird in his 
Critical Philosophy of Kant makes not the least mention of the 
analogy, probably for the reason that while reading it in the 
same fashion as Green, he recognised the inappropriatcncss 
of the comparison as thus taken. The analogy is stated in 
typically ambiguous fashion by Lange and by Hoffding.*'' 
S. Alexander, while very forcibly insisting upon the Ptolemaic 
character of the Kantian philosophy, also endorses this 
interpretation in the following terms : 

It is very ironical that Kant himself signalised the revolution 
which he believed himself to be effecting as a Copernican revolution. 
But there is nothing Copernican in it except that he believed it to be 
a revolution. If every change is Copernican which reverses the 
order of the terms with which it deals, which declares A to depend 
on B when B had before been declared to depend on A, then Kant 
— who believed that he had reversed the order of dependence of mind 
and things — was right in saying that he effected a Copernican revolu- 
tion. But he was not right in any other sense. For his revolution, 
so far as it was one, was accurately anti-Copernican.” ® 

As the second edition preface is not covered by the 
published volumes of Vaihingeris Commentary, the point has 
not been taken up by him. 

Now Kanfs own statements are entirely unambiguous and 
do not justify any such interpretation as that of Green and 
Alexander. As it seems to me, they have missed the real 
point of the analogy. The misunderstanding would never 
have been ^possible save for our neglect of the scientific 

^ Watson's Tks Philosophy of Kant Explained (p. 37) is the only work in 
which I have found correct and unambiguous indication of the true interpretation 
of Kant’s analogy. 

^ Prokgome 7 ia to Ethics^ bk i. ch. i. § li. 

^ Text- Pooh to Kant (iSSi), p. 29. 

^ Plistory of Materialism, Eng. transL, ii. pp. 156, 158, 237. 

® Geschichte der nemre?i Philosophze ( 1896), ii. p. 64. 

® JSihhert Journal, October 1910, p. 49. 
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classics. Kant must have had first-hand acquaintance with 
Copernicus* De Revolutionibtis^ and the comparison which he 
draws assumes similar knowledge on the part 6f his readers. 
Copernicus by his proof of the ‘‘ hypothesis ” (his own term) 
of the earth's motion sought only to achieve a more harmonious 
ordering of the Ptolemaic universe. And as thus merely a 
simplification of the traditional cosmology, his treatise could 
fittingly be dedicated to the reigning Pope. The sun upon 
which our terrestrial life depends was still regarded as uniquely 
distinct from the fixed stars ; and our earth was still located 
in the central region of a universe that was conceived in the 
traditional manner as being single and spherical. Giordano 
Bruno was the first, a generation later, to realise the revolu- 
tionary consequences to which the new teaching, consistently 
developed, must inevitably lead. It was he who first taught 
what we have now come to regard as an integral part of 
Copernicus' revolution, the doctrine of innumerable planetary 
systems side by side with one another in infinite space. 

Copernicus' argument starts from the Aristotelian principle 
of relative motion. To quote Copernicus' exact words : 

Ail apprehended change of place is due to movement either of 
the observed object or of the observer, or to differences in movements 
that are occurring simultaneously in both. For if the observed 
object and the observer are moving in the same direction with equal 
velocity, no motion can be detected. Now it is from the earth that 
we visually apprehend the revolution of the heavens. If, then, any 
movement is ascribed to the earth, that motion will generate the 
appearance of itself in all things which are external to it, though as 
occurring in the opposite direction, as if ever3rthing were passing 
across the earth. This will be especially true of the daily revolution. 
For it seems to seize upon the whole world, and indeed upon every- 
thing that is around the earth, though not upon the earth itself. . . . 
As the heavens, which contain and cover everything, are the common 
locus of things, it is not at all evident why it should be to the contain- 
ing rather than to the contained, to the located rather than to the 
locating, that a motion is to be ascribed." ^ 

The apparently objective movements of the fixed stars and of 
the sun are mere appearances, due to the projection of our 
own motion into the heavens. 

r 

“The first and highest of all the spheres is that of the fixed stars, 
self-containmg and all -containing, and consequently imnaobile, in 
short the locus of the universe, by relation to which the motion and 
position of all the other heavenly bodies have to be reckoned.” ® 


' De Revoluiionibus, 1. v. 


“ Jbid. I. X. 
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Now It is this doctrine, and this doctrine alone, to which 
Kant is referring in the passages before us, namely, Copernicus* 
hypothesis of 'a subjective explanation of apparently objective 
motions. And further, in thus comparing his Critical pro- 
cedure to that of Copernicus, he is concerned more with the 
positive than with the negative consequences of their common 
hypothesis. For it is cfiefly from the point of view of the 
constructive parts of the Aesthetic^ Analytic^ and Dialectic that 
the comparison is formulated. By means of the Critical 
hypothesis Kant professes on the one hand to account for our 
scientific knowledge, and on the other to safeguard our 
legitimate metaphysical aspirations. The spectator projects 
his own motion into the heavens ; human reason legislates for 
the domain of natural science. The sphere of the fixed stars 
is proved to be motionless ; things in themselves are freed 
from the limitations of space and time. “ Copernicus dared, 
in a manner contradictory of the senses but yet true, to seek 
the observed movements, not in the heavenly bodies, but in 
the spectator.** ^ 

In view of Kant’s explicit elimination of all hypotheses 
from the Critique ^ the employment of that term would seem 
to be illegitimate. He accordingly here states that though in 
the Preface his Critical theory is formulated as an hypothesis 
only, in the Critique itself its truth is demonstrated a priori. 

Distinction between knowing and thinking.^ — Since according 
to Critical teaching the limits of sense-experience are the 
limits of knowledge, the term knowledge has for Kant a very 
limited denotation, and leaves open a proportionately wide 
field for what he entitles thought. Though things in them- 
selves are unknowable, their existence may still be recognised 
in thought, 

^ B xxii. n, ^ Cf. below, p. 543 ff. 

3 B xxvi. Cf, above, pp. Iv-vi, 20; below, pp. 290-1, 331, 342, 404 ff. 
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I SHALL first ^ give a restatement, partly historical and partly 
explanatory, of Kanfs main argument as contained in the 
enlarged Introduction of the second edition. 

There were two stages in the process by which Kant came 
to full realisation of the Critical problem. There is first the 
problem as formulated in his letter of 1772 to Herz: how 
the a priori can yield knowledge of the independently real^ 
This, as he there states it, is an essentially metaphysical 
problem. It is the problem of the possibility of transcendent 
metaphysics. He became aware of it when reflecting upon 
the function which he had ascribed to intellect in the 
Dissertation. Then, secondly, this problem was immeasur- 
ably deepened, and at the same time the proper line for its 
treatment was discovered, through the renewed influence 
which Hume at some date subsequent to February 1772 
exercised upon Kanfs thought.^ Hume awakened Kant to 
what may be called the immanent problem involved in the 
very conception of a priori knowledge as such. The primary 
problem to be solved is not how we advance by means of a 
priori ideas to the independently real, but how we are able to 
advance beyond a subject term to a predicate which it does not 
appear to contain. The problem is indeed capable of solution, 
just because it takes this logical form. Here as elsewhere, 
ontological questions are viewed by Kant as soluble only 
to the extent to which they can be restated in logical terms. 
Now also the enquiry becomes twofold : how and in what 
degree are a priori synthetic judgments possible, first in their 
employment within the empirical sphere (the problem of 
immanent metaphysics) and secondly in their application to 
things in themselves (the problem of transcendent meta- 
physics). The outcome of the Critical enquiry is to establish 

^ This restatement will continue up to p. 33. In pp. 33-43 I shall then give 
general comment on the Introduction as a whole. In p. 43 ff. I add the necessary 
detailed treatment of special points. 2 below, p. 219 ff. 

® Cf. above, p. xxv ff.; below, pp. 61 ff., 593 ff. 
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the legitimacy of immanent metaphysics and the impossibility 
of all transcendent speculation. 

The argument of Kanfs Introduction follows the above 
sequence. It starts by defining the problem of metaphysical 
knowledge a priori^ and through it leads up to the logical 
problem of the a priori synthetic judgment. In respect of 
time all knowledge begins with experience. But it does not 
therefore follow that it all arises from experience. Our ex- 
perience may be a compound of that which we receive through 
impressions, and of that which pure reason supplies from 
itself.^ The question as to whether or not any such u priori 
actually exists, is one that can be answered only after further 
enquiry. The two inseparable criteria of the a priori are 
necessity and universality. That neither can be imparted to 
a proposition by experience was KanPs confirmed and un- 
questioned belief. He inherited this view both from Leibniz: 
and from Hume. It is one of the presuppositions of his 
argument. Experience can reveal only co-existence or 
sequence. It enables us only to assert that so far as we have 
■hitherto observed, there is no exception to this or that rule, 
A generalisation, based on observation, can never possess a 
wider universality than the limited experience for which it 
stands. If, therefore, necessary and universal judgments can 
anywhere be found in our knowledge, the existence of an 
m priori that originates independently of experience is ipso 
facto demonstrated.^ 

The contrast between empirical and a priori judgments, 
as formulated from the dogmatic standpoint, is the most 
significant and striking fact in the whole range of human 
knowledge. A priori judgments claim absolute necessity. 
They allow of no possible exception. They are valid not 
only for us, but also for all conceivable beings, however 
different the specific conditions of their existence, whether 
they live on the planet Mars or in some infinitely remote 
region of stellar space, and no matter how diversely their 
bodily senses may be organised. Through these judgments 
a creature five feet high, and correspondingly limited by 
temporal conditions, legislates for all existence and for all 
time. Empirical judgments, on the other hand, possess only 
a hypotheti^ral certainty. We recognise that they may be 

^ This statement is first made in the Introduction to the second edition. It is 
really out of keeping with the argument of the Miroduction in either edition, Cf. 
below, pp. 39-40, 57, 85, 168, 222, 24s ff. (especially pp. 278, 2S8). 

^ This is the argument of the Introduction to the second edition. In the first 
edition Kant assumes without question the existence of the a priori. He 
enquires only whether it is also valid in its metaphysical employment beyond the 
field of possible experience. 
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overturned through some addition to our present experience, 
and that they may not hold for beings on other planets or for 
beings with senses differently constituted. -Whereas the 
opposite of a rational judgment is not even conceivable, the 
opposite of an empirical judgment is always possible. The 
one depends upon the inherent and inalienable nature of 
our thinking; the other is bound up with the contingent 
material of sense. The one claims absolute or meta- 
physical truth : the other is a merely tentative risumi of a 
limited experience. 

The possibility of such a priori judgments had hitherto 
been questioned only by those who sought to deny to them 
all possible objective validity. Kant, as a rationalist, has no 
doubt as to their actual existence. In the Introduction to the 
second edition he bluntly asserts their de facto existence, 
citing as instances the propositions of mathematics and the 
fundamental principles of physical science. Their possibility 
can be accounted for through the assumption of a priori forms 
and principles.^ But with equal emphasis he questions the 
validity of their metaphysical employment. For that is an 
entirely different matter. We then completely transcend the 
world of the senses and pass into a sphere where experience 
can neither guide nor correct us. In this sphere the a priori 
is illegitimately taken as being at once the source of our 
professed knowledge and also the sole criterion of its own 
claims. 

This is the problem, semi-Critical, semi-dogmatic, which is 
formulated in the letter of 1772 to Herz.^ What right have we 
to regard ideas, which as a priori originate from within, as 
being valid of things in themselves? In so doing we are 
assuming a pre-established harmony between our human 
faculties and the ultimately real ; and that is an assumption 
which by its very nature is incapable of demonstration. The 
proofs offered by Malebranche and by Leibniz are themselves 
speculative, and consequently presuppose the conclusion which 
they profess to establish.^ As above stated, Kant obtained 
his answer to this problem by way of the logical enquiry into 
the nature and conditions of a priori judgment. 

One of the chief causes, Kant declares, why hitherto meta- 
physical speculation has passed unchallenged among those 
who practise it, is the confusion of two very different kinds 
of judgment, the analytic and the synthetic. Much the 
greater portion of what reason finds to do consists in the 
analysis of our concepts of objects. 

^ The argument of the first edition, though briefer, is substantially the same. 

2 Quoted below, pp. 219-20. » Cf. below* pp. 114, 290, 590. 
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' “As this procedure yields real knowledge a priori, which progresses 
in secure and useful fashion, reason is so far misled as siirro'^tiliorisly 
to introduce, wMiout itself being aware of so doing, assertions of an 
entirely different order, in which reason attaches to given concepts 
others completely foreign to them— and moreover attaches them 
a priori And yet one does not know how reason conies to do tliis. 
This is a question which is never as much as thought of.” ^ 

The concepts which are analytically treated may be either 
empirical or a priori When they are empirical, the^ 
ments which they involve can have no wider application 
than the experience to which they give expression ; and in 
any case can only reveal what has all along been thought, 
though confusedly, in the term which serves as subject of the 
proposition. They can never reveal anything different^ in 
kind from the contents actually experienced. This limitation, 
to which the analysis of empirical concepts is subject, was 
admitted by both empiricists and rationalists. The latter 
sought, however, to escape its consequences by basing^ their 
metaphysics upon concepts which are purely a priori, and 
which by their a priori content may carry us beyond the 
experienced. But here also Kant asserts a non possibile. A 
priori concepts, he seeks to show, are in all cases purely 
logical functions without content, and accordingly are as 
little capable as are empirical concepts of carrying us over 
to the supersensible. This is an objection which holds 
quite independently of that already noted, namely, that 
their objective validity would involve a pre - established 
harmony. 

What, then, is the nature and what are the generating 
conditions of synthetic judgments that are also a priori} 
In all judgments there is a relation between subject and 
predicate, and that can be of two kinds. Either the predicate 
B belongs to the subject A, or B lies outside the sphere of 
the concept A though somehow connected with it. In the 
former case the judgment is analytic ; in the latter it is 
synthetic. The one simply unfolds what has all along been 
conceived in the subject concept ; the other ascribes to the 
concept of the subject a predicate which cannot be found in it 
by any process of analysis. Thus the judgment * all bodies 
are extended* is analytic. The concept of body already 
contains that of extension, and is impossible save through it. 
On the other hand, the judgment ‘ all bodies are heavy * is 
synthetic. For not body as such, but only bodies which are 
in interaction with other bodies, are found to develop this 


^ A 6 =B 10. I here follow the wording of the second edition. 
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property. Bodies can very well be conceived as not influencing 
one another in any such manner. 

There is no difficulty in accounting for analytic judgments. 
They can all be justified by the principle of contradiction. 
Being analytic, they can be established a priori. Nor, . 
Kant here claims, is there any difficulty in regard to synthetic 
judgments that are empirical. Though the predicate is not 
contained in the subject concept, they belong to each other 
(though accidentally) as parts of a given empirical whole. 
Experience is the x which lies beyond the concept A, and 
on which rests the possibility of the synthesis of B with A. 
In regard, however, to synthetic judgments which are likewise 
a priori, the matter is very different Hitherto, both by the 
sensationalists and by the rationalists, all synthetic judgments 
have been regarded as empirical, and all a priori judgments as 
analytic. The only difference between the opposed schools 
lies in the relative value which they ascribe to the two types 
of judgment For Hume the only really fruitful judgments 
are the synthetic judgments a posteriori ; analytic judgments 
are of quite secondary value ; they can never extend our 
knowledge, but only clarify its existing content For Leibniz, 
on the other hand, true knowledge consists only in the analysis • 
of our a priori concepts, which he regards as possessing an 
intrinsic and fruitful content ; synthetic judgments are always 
empirical, and as such are purely contingent.^ 

Thus for pre-Kantian philosophy analytic is interchange- 
able with a priori, and synthetic with a posteriori, KanFs 
Critical problem arose from the startling discovery that the 
a priori and the synthetic do not exclude one another. A 
judgment may be synthetic and yet also a priori. He appears 
to have made this discovery under the influence of Hume, 
through study of the general principle of causality — every 
event must have a cause.^ In that judgment there seems to . 
be no connection of any kind discoverable between the subject 
(the conception of an event as something happening in time) 
and the predicate (the conception of another event preceding 
it as an originating cause); and yet we not merely ascribe the 
one to the other but assert that they are necessarily connected. 
We can conceive an event as sequent upon a preceding 
empty time ; none the less, in physical enquiry^ the causal 
principle is accepted as an established truth. Here, then, is 
a new and altogether unique type of judgment, of thoroughly 

^ Kant’s view of the a priori differs from that of Leibniz in two respects. For 
Kant a priori concepts are merely logical functions, i,e, empty ; and secondly, are 
always synthetic, Cf. above, pp. xxxiii'Vi, 186, 195-6, 257-8, 290-1, 404 ff. 

- Cf. above, pp. xxv-vii; below, pp. 61 ff., 593 ff. 
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paradoxical nature. So entirely is it without apparent basisj 
that Hume, who first deciphered its strange character, felt 
constrained to* ascribe our belief in it to an unreasoning and 
merely instinctive, ‘ natural ’ habit or custom. 

Kant found, however, that the paradoxical characteristics 
of the causal principle also belong to mathematical and 
physical judgments. This fact makes it impossible to accept 
Hume’s sceptical conclusion. If even the assertion 7 + 5 ^ 
is both synthetic and a priori, it is obviously impossible to 
question the validity of judgments that possess these 
characteristics. But they do not for that reason any the 
less urgently press for explanation. Such an enquiry might 
not, indeed, be necessary were we concerned only with 
scientific knowledge. For the natural sciences justify them- 
selves by their practical successes and by their steady 
unbroken development. But metaphysical judgments are 
also of this type ; and until the conditions which make a 
priori synthetic judgment possible have been discovered, the 
question as to the legitimacy of metaphysical speculation 
cannot be decided. Such judgments are plainly mysterious, 
and urgently call for further enquiry. 

The problem to be solved concerns the ground of our 
ascription to the subject concept, as necessarily belonging to 
it, a predicate which seems to have no discoverable relation to 
it. What is the unknown x on which the understanding 
rests in asserting the connection? It cannot be repeated 
experience ; for the judgments in question claim necessity. 
Nor can such judgments be proved by means of a logical test, 
such as the inconceivability of the opposite. The absence 
of all apparent connection between subject and predicate 
removes that possibility. These, however, are the only two 
methods of proof hitherto recognised in science and philo- 
sophy. The problem demands for its solution nothing less 
than the discovery and formulation of an entirely novel method 
of proof. 

The three main classes of a priori synthetic judgments are, 
Kant proceeds, the mathematical, the physical, and the meta- 
physical. The synthetic character of mathematical judgments 
has hitherto escaped observation owing to their being proved 
(as is requited of all apodictic certainty) according to the 
principle of contradiction. It is therefrom inferred that 
they rest on the authority of that principle, and are there- 
fore analytic. That, however, is an illegitimate inference; 
for though the truth of a synthetic proposition can be thus 
demonstrated, that can only be if another synthetic principle 
is first presupposed. It can never be proved that its truth, as 
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a separate judgment, is demanded by the principle of con- 
tradiction, That 7 + 5 must equal 12 does not follow analytic- 
ally from the conception of the sum of seven and five. This 
conception contains nothing beyond the union of both numbers 
into one ; it does not tell us what is the single number that 
combines both. That five should be added to seven is no 
doubt implied in the conception, but not that the sum 
should be twelve. To discover that, we must, Kant main- 
tains, go beyond the concepts and appeal to intuition. This 
is more easily recognised when we take large numbers. We 
then clearly perceive that, turn and twist our concepts as we 
may, we can never, by means of mere analysis of them, 
and without the help of intuition, arrive at the sum that is 
wanted. The fundamental propositions of geometry, the 
so-called axioms, are similarly synthetic, e,g. that the 
straight line between two points is the shortest The con- 
cept ‘ straight’ only defines direction ; it says nothing as 
to quantity. 

As an instance of a synthetic a priori judgment in 
physical science Kant cites the principle : the quantity of 
matter remains constant throughout all changes. In the 
conception of matter we do not conceive its permanency, but 
only its presence in the space which it fills. The opposite of 
the principle is thoroughly conceivable. 

Metaphysics is meant to contain a priori knowledge. For 
it seeks to determine that of which we can have no ex- 
perience, as eg. that the world must have a first beginning. 
And if, as will be proved, our a priori concepts have no 
content, which through analysis might yield such judgments, 
these judgments also must be synthetic. 

Here, then, we find the essential problem of pure reason. 
Expressed in a single formula, it runs : How are synthetic 
a priori judgments possible? To ask this question is to 
enquire, first, how pure mathematics is possible; secondly, 
how pure natural science is possible ; and thirdly, how meta- 
physics is possible. That philosophy has hitherto remained 
in so vacillating a state of ignorance and contradiction is 
entirely due to the neglect of this problem of a priori synthesis. 
“ Its solution is the question of life and death to metaphysics.” 
Hume came nearest to realising the problem, but he discovered 
it in too narrow a form to appreciate its full significance and 
its revolutionary consequences. 

“ Greater firmness will be required if we are not to be deterred by 
inward difficulties and outward opposition from endeavouring, through 
application of a method entirely different from any hitherto employed, 
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to further the growth and fruitfulness of a science indispensable to 
human reason — a science whose every branch may be cut away but 
whose root cann'ot be destroyed.”^ 

These statements are decidedly ambiguous, owing to 
•Kanfs failure to distinguish in any uniform and definite 
manner between immanent and transcendent metaphysics.^ 
The term metaphysics is used to cover both. Sometimes it 
signifies the one, sometimes the other ; while in still other 
passages its meaning is neutral. But if we draw the distinc- 
tion, Kanfs answer is that a genuine and valid immanent 
metaphysics is for the first time rendered possible by his 
Critique \ its positive content is expounded in the Analytic. 
Transcendent metaphysics, on the other hand, is criticised in 
the Dialectic', it is never possible. The existing speculative 
sciences transgress the limits of experience and yield only a 
pretence of knowledge. This determination of the limits of 
our possible /mrz* knowledge is the second great achieve- 
ment of the Critique. Thus the Critique serves a twofold 
purpose. It establishes a new a priori system of meta- 
physics, and also determines on principles equally a priori 
the ultimate limits beyond which metaphysics can never 
advance. The two results, positive and negative, are in- 
separable and complementary. Neither should be emphasised 
to the neglect of the other. 

Comment on the Argument of Kant's 
Introduction 

This Dttroduction, though a document of great historical 
importance as being the first definite formulation of the 
generating problem of Kant's new philosophy, is extremely 
unsatisfactory as a statement of Critical teaching. The 
argument is developed in terms of distinctions which arc 
borrowed from the traditional logic, and which arc not in 
accordance with the transcendental principles that Kant is 
professing to establish; This is, indeed, a criticism which 
may be passed upon the Critique as a whole. Though 
Kant was conscious of opening a new era in the history "of 
philosophy, •and compares his task with that of Thales, 
Copernicus, Bacon and Galileo, it may still be said that he 
never fully appreciated the greatness of his own achievement. 
He invariably assumes that the revolutionary cqnsequences 
of his teaching will not extend to the sphere of pure logic. 
They concern, as he believed, only our metaphysical theories 

^ B 24. ^ Cf. above, pp. xliv-xlv, 22 ; below, pp. 52-3, 55-6, 66 ff. 

D 
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regarding the nature of reality and the determining condi- 
tions of our human experience. As formal logic prescribes 
the axiomatic principles according to which alF thinking must 
proceed, its validity is not affected by the other philosophical 
disciplines, and is superior to the considerations that deter- 
mine their truth or falsity. Its distinctions may be securely' 
relied upon in the pioneer labours of Critical investigation. 
This was, of course, a very natural assumption for Kant to 
make ; and many present-day thinkers will maintain that it 
is entirely justified. Should that be our attitude, we may 
approve of Kanf s general method of procedure, but shall be 
compelled to dissent from much in his argument and from 
many of his chief conclusions. If, on the other hand, we 
regard formal logic as in any degree adequate only as a 
theory of the thought processes involved in the formation 
and application of the generic or class concept,^ we shall be 
prepared to find that the equating of this highly specialised 
logic with logic in general has resulted in the adoption of 
distinctions which may be fairly adequate for the purposes 
in view of which they have been formulated, but which must 
break down when tested over a wider field. So far from 
condemning Kant for departing in his later teaching from 
these hard and fast distinctions, we shall welcome every sign 
of his increasing independence. 

Kant was not, of course, so blind to the real bearing of his 
principles as to fail to recognise that they have logical implica- 
tions.^ He speaks of the new metaphysics which he has created 
as being a transcendental logic. It is very clear, however, 
that even while so doing he does not regard it as in any way 
alternative to the older logic, but as moving upon a different 
plane, and as yielding results which in no way conflict with any- 
thing that formal logic may teach. Indeed Kant ascribes to 
the traditional logic an almost sacrosanct validity. Both the 
general framework of the Critique and the arrangement of 
the minor subdivisions are derived from it It is supposed to 
afford an adequate account of discursive thinking, and such 
supplement as it may receive is regarded as simply an ex- 
tension of its carefully delimited field. There are two logics, 
that of discursive or analytic reasoning, and that of synthetic 
interpretation. The one is formal ; the other is transcendental. 
The one was created by Aristotle, complete at a stroke ; Kant 
professes to have formulated the other in an equally complete 
and final manner. 

^ Needless to say, this “Aristotelian” logic, in the traditional form in which 
alone^ Kant was acquainted with it, diverges very widely from Aristotle’s actual 
teaching. Cf. above, pp. xxxvi-k ; below, pp. 36, 18 1, 184-6. 
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This latter claim, which is expressed in the most im- 
qualified terms in the Prefaces to the first and second editions, 
is somewhat startling to a modern reader, and would seem to 
imply the adoption of an ultra-rationalistic attitude, closely 
akin to that of Wolff. 

this work I have made completeness my chief aim, and I 
venture to assert that there is not a single metaphysical problem 
which has not been solved, or for the solution of which the key at 
least has not been supplied. Reason is, indeed, so perfect a unity 
that if its principle were insufficient for the solution of even a single 
one of all the questions to which it itself gives birth, we should be 
justified in forthwith rejecting it as incompetent to answer, with 
perfect certainty, any one of the other questions.’’ ^ Metaphysics has 
this singular advantage, such as falls to the lot of no other science 
which deals with objects (for logic is concerned only with the form of 
thought in general), that should it, through this Ctilique^ be set 
upon the secure path of science, it is capable of acquiring exhaustive 
knowledge of its entire field. It can finish its work and bequeath it 
to posterity as a capital that can never be added to. For metaphysics 
has to deal only with principles, and with the limits of their employ- 
ment as determined by these principles themselves. Since it is a 
fundamental science, it is under obligation to achieve this complete- 
ness. We must be able to say of it : nil actim reputans^ si quid 
superesset agendu7nP ^ 

These sanguine expectations — by no means supported by 
the after-history of Kant’s system — are not really due to 
Kant’s immodest over-estimate of the importance of his work. 
They would rather seem to be traceable, on the one hand to 
his continuing acceptance of rationalistic assumptions proper 
only to the philosophy which he is displacing, and on the 
other to his failure to appreciate the full extent of the revolu- 
tionary consequences which his teaching was destined to 
produce in the then existing philosophical disciplines. Kant, 
like all the greatest reformers, left his work in the making. 
Both his results and his methods call for modification and 
extension in the light of the insight which they have them- 
selves rendered possible. Indeed, Kant was himself constantly 
occupied in criticising and correcting his own acquired views ; 
and this is ♦nowhere more evident than in the contrast 
between the teaching of this Introduction and that of the 
central portions of the Analytic. But even the later ex- 
pressions of his maturer views reveal the persisting conflict. 
They betray the need for further reconstruction, even in the 
very act of disavowing it Not an additional logic, but the 

^ ^ wi. 2 B xxiij.iv. 
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demonstration of the imperative need for a complete revisal 
of the whole body of logical science, is the first, and in many 
respects the chief, outcome of his Critical enquiries. 

The broader bearings of the situation may perhaps be 
indicated as follows. If our account of Kanfs awakening, 
from his dogmatic slumber^ be correct, it consisted in his 
recognition that self-evidence will not suffice to guarantee any 
general principle. The fundamental principles of our ex- 
perience are synthetic. That is to say, their opposite is in 
all cases conceivable. Combining this conclusion with his 
previous conviction that they can never be proved by induc- 
tion from observed facts, he was faced with the task of estab- 
lishing rationalism upon a new and altogether novel basis. 
If neither empirical facts nor intuitive self-evidence may be 
appealed to, in what manner can proof proceed ? And how 
can we make even a beginning of demonstration, if our very 
principles have themselves to be established ? Principles are 
never self-evident, and yet principles are indispensable. Such 
was Kant’s unwavering conviction as regards the fundamental 
postulates alike of knowledge and of conduct. 

This is only another way of stating that Kant is the real 
founder of the Coherence theory of truth.^ Fie never himself 
employs the term Coherence, and he constantly adopts 
positions which are more in harmony with a Correspondence 
view of the nature and conditions of knowledge. But all 
that is most vital in his teaching, and has proved really 
fruitful in its after-history, would seem to be in line with the 
positions which have since been more explicitly developed by 
such writers as Lotze, Sigwart, Green, Bradley, Bosanquet, 
Jones and Dewey, and which in their tenets all derive from 
Flegel’s restatement of Kant’s logical doctrines. From this 
point of view principles and facts mutually establish one 
another, the former proving themselves by their capacity to 
account for the relevant phenomena, and the latter dis- 
tinguishing themselves from irrelevant accompaniments by 
their conformity to the principles which make insight possible. 
In other words, all proof conforms in general type to the 
hypothetical method of the natural sciences. Kant’s so- 
called transcendental method, the method by which he 
establishes the validity of the categories, is itself as we have 
already observed, ^ of this character. Secondly, the distinction 
between the empirical and the a priori must not be taken (as 
Kant himself takes it in his earlier, and occasionally even in 
his later utterances) as marking a distinction between two 

i Above, pp. xxv-vii, 26 ; below, p. 593 ff- ^ Cf. above, p. xxxvi ff. 

® Cf. above, pp. xxxvii-viii ; below, pp. 238-42. 
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kinds of knowledge. They are elements inseparably involved 
in ail knowledge. And lastly, the contrast betw^een analysis 
and synthesis ‘becomes a difference not of kind but of degree. 
Nothing can exist or be conceived save as fitted into a system 
which gives it meaning and decides as to its truth. In the 
degree to which it can be studied in relative independence 
of the supporting system analysis will suffice ; in the degree 
to which it refers us to this system it calls for synthetic 
interpretation. But ultimately the needs of adequate under- 
standing must constrain us to the employment of both 
methods of enquiry. Nothing can be known save in terms 
of the wider whole to which it belongs. 

There is, however, one important respect in which Kant 
diverges in very radical fashion from the position of Hegel 
The final whole to which all things must be referred is 
represented to us only through an ‘‘ Idea,” for which no 
corresponding reality can ever be found. The system which 
decides what is to be regarded as empirically real is the 
mechanical system of natural science. We have no sufficient 
theoretical criterion of absolute reality. 

These somewhat general considerations may be made 
more definite if we now endeavour to determine in what 
specific respects the distinctions employed in the Introduction 
fail to harmonise with the central doctrines of the Analytic. 

In the first place, Kant states his problem in reference 
only to the attributive judgment. The other types of rela- 
tional judgment are entirely ignored. For even when he cites 
judgments of other relational types, such as the propositions 
of arithmetic and geometry, or that which gives expression 
to the causal axiom, he interprets them on the lines of the 
traditional theory of the categorical proposition. As we 
shall find,^ it is with the relational categories, and consequently 
with the various types of relational judgment to which they 
give rise, that the Critique is alone directly concerned. Even 
the attributive judgment is found on examination to be of 
this nature. What it expresses is not the inclusion of an 
attribute within a given group of attributes, but the organisa- 
tion of a complex manifold in terms of the dual category of 
substance and attribute. 

Secondly^ this exclusively attributive interpretation of the 
judgment leads Kant to drav/, in his Introduction., a hard and 
fast distinction between the analytic and the synthetic pro- 
position — a distinction which, when stated in such extreme 
fashion, obscures the real implications of the argument of the 
Analytic. For Kant here propounds 2 as an exhaustive 
1 Of. below, pp. 176 ff., 181, 191, 257. 2 A 6*B lO, 
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division the tv^o alternatives: (a) inclusion of the predicate 
concept within the subject concept, and (^) the falling of 
the predicate concept entirely outside it. He adds, indeed, 
that in the latter case the two concepts may still be in some 
way connected with one another ; but this is a concession of 
which he takes no account in his subsequent argument. He 
leaves unconsidered the third possibility, that every judgment 
is both analytic and synthetic. If concepts are not inde- 
pendent entities/ as Kant, in agreement with Leibniz, still 
continues to maintain, but can function only as members of 
an articulated system, concepts will be distinguishable from 
one another, and yet will none the less involve one another. 
In so far as the distinguishable elements in a judgment are 
directly related, the judgment may seem purely analytic ; In 
so far as they are related only in an indirect manner through 
a number of intermediaries, they may seem to be purely syn- 
thetic. But in every case there is an internal articulation 
which is describable as synthesis, and an underlying unity 
that in subordinating all differences realises more adequately 
than any mere identity the demand for connection between 
subject and predicate. In other words, all judgments will, on 
this view, be of the relational type. Even the attributive 
judgment, as above noted, is no mere assertion of identity. 
It is always expressed in terms of the dual category of sub- 
stance and attribute, connecting by a relation contents that as 
contents may be extremely diverse. 

This would seem to be the view to which Kanf s Critical 
teaching, when consistently developed, is bound to lead.^ For 
in insisting that the synthetic character of a judgment need 
not render it invalid, and that all the fundamental principles 
and most of the derivative judgments of the positive sciences 
are of this nature, Kant is really maintaining that the justifica- 
tion of a judgment is always to be looked for beyond its own 
boundaries in some implied context of coherent experience. 
But though the value of his argument lies in clear-sighted 
recognition of the synthetic factor in all genuine knowledge, 
its cogency is greatly obscured by his continued acceptance 
of the possibility of judgments that are purely analytic. 
Thus there is little difficulty in detecting the synthetic 
character of the proposition : all bodies are heaV- Yet the 

Leibnizes interpretation of the judgment seems to result in an atomism 
, is the conceptual counterpart of his metaphysical monadism (cf. Adamson, 
Development of Modern Philosophy^ i. p. 77 ff, ; and my Studies in the Cartesian 
Philosophy^ p. 160 ff. ; also below, p. 603}. Each concept is regarded as having 
exclusive jurisdiction, so to speak, over a content wholly internal to itself. The 
various concepts are like sovereign states with no mediating tribunals capable of 
prescribing to them their mutual dealings. Cf. below, pp. 394-400, 418 ff. 
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reader has first been required to admit the analytic character 
of the proposition: all bodies are extended. The two pn> 
positions are Teally identical in logical character. Neither 
can be recognised as true save in terms of a comprehensive 
theory of physical existence. If matter must exist in a state 
of distribution in order that its parts may acquire through 
mutual attraction the property of weight, the size of a bod}', or 
even its possessing any extension whatsoever, may similarly 
depend upon specific conditions such as may conceivably not 
be universally realised. We find the same difficulty when \vc 
are called upon to decide whether the judgment 7 + 5 = 12 is 
analytic or purely synthetic. Kant speaks as if the concepts 
of 7, S, and 12 were independent entities, each with its own 
quite sepai'ate connotation. But obviously they can only be 
formed in the light of the various connected concepts which go 
to constitute our system of numeration. The proposition has 
meaning only when interpreted in the light of this conceptual 
s}^stem. It is not, indeed, a self-evident identical proposition ; 
but neither is the connection asserted so entirely synthetic 
that intuition will alone account for its possibility. That, 
however, brings us to the third main defect in Kant’s 
argument. 

When Kant states^ that in synthetic judgments we re- 
quire, besides the concept of the subject, something else on 
which the understanding can rely in knowing that a predicate, 
not contained in the concept, nevertheless belongs to it, he 
entitles this something In the case of empirical judgments, 
this X is brute experience. Such judgments, Kant implies, 
are merely empirical. No element of necessity is involved, 
not even in an indirect manner ; in reference to empirical 
judgments there is no problem of a priori synthesis. Now in 
formulating the issue in this way, Kant is obscuring the 
essential purpose of his whole enquiry. He may, without 
essential detriment to his central position, still continue to 
preserve a hard-and-fast distinction between analytic and 
synthetic judgments. In so doing he is only failing to per- 
ceive the ultimate consequences of his final results. But in 
viewing empirical judgments as lacking in every element of 
necessity, he is destroying the very ground upon which he 
professes to^base the a priori validity of general principles. 
All judgments involve relational factors of an a priori 
chai'acter. The appeal to experience is the appeal to an 
implied system of nature. Only when fitted into the context 
yielded by such a system can an empirical proposition have 
meaning, and only in the light of such a presupposed system 

1 A 9=B 13. 
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can its truth be determined. It can be true at all, only if it 
can be regarded as necessarily holding, under the same 
conditions, for all minds constituted like our own. Assertion 
of a contingent relation — as in the proposition : this horse 
is white — is not equivalent to contingency of assertion. 
Colour is a variable quality of the genus horse, but in the' 
individual horse is necessarily determined in some particular 
mode. If a horse is naturally white, it is necessarily white. 
Though, therefore, in the above proposition, necessity receives 
no explicit verbal expression, it is none the less implied. 

In other words, the distinction between the empirical and 
the a priori is not, as Kant inconsistently assumes in this 
Introduction^ a distinction between two kinds of synthesis or 
judgment, but between two elements inseparably involved in 
every judgment. Experience is transcendentally conditioned. 
Judgment is in all cases the expression of a relation which 
implies an organised system of supporting propositions ; and 
for the articulation of this system a priori factors are indis- 
pensably necessary. 

But the most flagrant example of Kant's failure to live up 
to his own Critical principles is to be found in his doctrine of 
pure intuition. It represents a position which he adopted in 
the pre-Critical period. It is prefigured in Ueber die Deut- 
lichkeit der Grundsdtze (1764),^ and in Von dem ersten Grunde 
des Untersckiedes der Gegenden im Raume (1768),^ and is 
definitely expounded in the Dissertation (1770).^ That Kant 
continued to hold this doctrine, and that he himself regarded 
it as an integral part of his system, does not, of course, 
suffice to render it genuinely Critical. As a matter of fact, 
it is really as completely inconsistent with his Critical stand- 
point as is the' view of the empirical proposition which we 
have just been considering. An appeal to our fingers or to 
points^ is as little capable, in and by itself, of justifying any 
a priori judgment as are the sense-contents of grounding an 
empirical judgment. Even when Kant is allowed the benefit 
of his own more careful statements,^ and is taken as asserting 
that arithmetical propositions are based on a pure a priori 
intuition which can find only approximate expression in 
sensuous terms, his statements run counter to the main 
tendencies of his Critical teaching, as well as to tlie recognised 
methods of the mathematical sciences. Intuition may, as 
Poincare and others have maintained, be an indispensable 
element in all mathematical concepts ; it cannot afford proof 

^ Erste Betrachtung^ §§ 2, 3 ; driite Beirachiung, § i. 

2 Cf. below, p. 163. s § 12, 15 C. ^ Cf. B 15-16. 

® Cf, below, p. 128 ff., on Kant’s views regarding arithmetical science. 
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of any general theorem. The conceptual system which directs 
our methods of decimal counting is what gives meaning to 
the judgment 7+5 = 12; it is also what determines that 
judgment as true. The appeal to intuition in numerical 
judgments must be regarded only as a means of imaginatively 
realising in a concrete form the abstract relations of some 
such governing system, or else as a means of detecting 
relations not previously known. The last thing in the world 
which such a method can yield is universal demonstration. 
This is equally evident in regard to geometrical propositions. 
That a straight line is the shortest distance between two 
points, cannot be proved by any mere appeal to intuition. 
The judgment will hold if it can be assumed that space 
is Euclidean in character; and to justify that assumption 
it must be shown that Euclidean concepts are adequate to 
the interpretation of our intuitional data. Should space 
possess a curvature, the above proposition might cease to 
be universally valid. Space is not a simple, unanalysable 
datum. Though intuitionally apprehended, it demands for its 
precise determination the whole body of geometrical scienced 
The comparative simplicity of KanPs intuitional theory 
of mathematical science, supported as it is by the seemingly 
fundamental distinction between abstract concepts of re- 
flective thinking and the construction of concepts ^ in 
geometry and arithmetic, has made it intelligible even 
to those to whom the very complicated argument of the 
Analytic makes no appeal. It would also seem to be in- 
separably bound up with what from the popular point of 
view is the most striking of all Kant’s theoretical doctrines, 
namely, his view that space and time are given subjective 
forms, and that the assertion of their independent reality 
must^ result in those contradictions to which Kant has given 
the title antinomy. For these reasons his intuitional theory 
of mathematical science has received attention out of all 
proportion to its importance. Its pre-Critical character has 
been more or less overlooked, and instead of being interpreted 
in the light of Critical principles, it has been allowed to 
obscure the sounder teaching of the Analytic, In this matter 
Schopenhauer is a chief culprit. He not only takes the 
views of mathematical science expounded in the IntrodMciion 
and Aesthetic as being in line with Kant’s main teaching, but 
expounds them in an even more unqualified fashion than does 
Kant himself. 


ir ^ P‘ 7^7 on Kant and modern geometry, and p. 128 ff.. on 

Kant s views regarding arithmetical science. 


Cf. below, pp. 131-3, 338-9, 418 ff. 
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There are thus four main defects in the argument of this 
Introduction, regarded as representative of Critical teaching, 
(i) Its problems are formulated exclusively in’ terms of the 
attributive judgment ; the other forms of relational judgment 
are ignored. (2) It maintains that judgments are either 
merely analytic or completely synthetic. (3) It proceeds in 
terms of a further division of judgments into those that are 
purely empirical and those that are a priori. (4) It seems to 
assert that the justification for mathematical judgments is in- 
tuitional. All these four positions are in some degree retained 
throughout the Critique, but not in the unqualified manner of 
this Introduction. In the Analytic, judgment in all its possible 
forms is shown to be a synthetic combination of a given 
manifold in terms of relational categories. This leads to a 
fourfold conclusion. In the fix*st place, judgment must be 
regarded as essentially relational Secondly, the a priori and 
the empirical must not be taken as two separate kinds of 
knowledge, but as two elements involved in all knowledge. 
Thirdly, analysis and synthesis must not be viewed as 
co-ordinate processes ; synthesis is the more fundamental ; 
it conditions all analysis. And lastly, it must be recog- 
nised that nothing is merely given ; intuitional experience, 
whether sensuous or a priori, is conditioned by processes 
of conceptual interpretation. Though the consequences 
which follow from these conclusions, if fully developed, 
would carry us far beyond any point which Kant himself 
reached in the progressive maturing of his views, the next 
immediate steps would still be on the strict lines of the 
Critical principles, and would involve the sacrifice only of 
such pre-Critical doctrines as that of the intuitive character of 
mathematical proof. Such correction of Kant’s earlier posi- 
tions is the necessary complement of his own final discovery 
that sense-intuition is incapable of grounding even the so- 
called empirical judgment. 

The Introduction to the first edition bears all the signs of 
having been written previous to the central portions of the 
Analytic} That it was not, however , written prior to the 
Aesthetic seems probable. The opening sections of the 
Aesthetic represent what is virtually an independent intro- 
duction which takes no account of the preceding argument, 
and which redefines terms and distinctions that have already 

^ That certain parts of the Introduction were written at different dates is 
shown below, pp. 71-2. That other parts may be of similarly composite origin 
is always possible. There is, however, no sufficient evidence to establish this 
conclusion. Adickes’ attempt to do so {K. pp. 35-7 n.) is not convincing. 
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been dwelt upon. The extensive additions which Kant made 
in recasting the Introduction for the second edition are in 
many respects a great improvement. In the first edition 
Kant had not, except when speaking of the possibility of con*- 
structing the concepts of mathematical science, referred to the 
synthetic character of mathematical judgments. This is now 
dwelt upon in adequate detail Kanf s reason for not making 
the revision more radical was doubtless his unwillingness to 
undertake the still more extensive alterations which this would 
have involved. Had he expanded the opening statement of the 
second edition Introduction^ that even our empirical knowledge 
is a compound of the sensuous and the a priori^ an entirely 
new Introduction would have become necessary. The additions 
made are therefore only such as will not markedly conflict 
with the main tenor of the argument of the first edition. 

How ARE Synthetic a priori Judgments possible? 

Treatment of detailed points will be simplified if we now 
consider in systematic fashion the many difficulties that 
present themselves in connection with Kant's mode of 
formulating his central problem : How are synthetic a priori 
judgments possible ? This formula is less definite and precise 
than would at first sight appear. The central phrase * syn- 
thetic a priorV is sufficiently exact (the meaning to be 
attached to the a priori has already been considered^), but 
ambiguities of the most various kinds lurk in the seemingly 
innocent and simple terms with which the formula begins 
and ends : 

A. * How ' has two very different meanings : 

{a) How possible = m what manner possible = wie. 
ib) How possible = how far possible, Le, whether 
possible = ob. 

In connection with these two meanings of the term * how/ 
we shall have to consider the distinction between the synthetic 
method employed in the Critique and the analytic method 
employed in the Prolegomena, 

R ‘Possible’ has a still wider range of application. 
Vaihinger^ distinguishes within it no less than three pairs 
of alternative meanings : 

{a). Psychological and logical possibility, 

{F) Possibility of explanation and possibility of existence. 

(r) Real and ideal possibility. 

^ Cf. above, pp. xxxiii ff., 1-2, 26 ff. 2 pp^ 
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A. Kant personally believed that the possibility of valid 
a priori synthetic judgment is proved by the existing sciences 
of mathematics and physics. And that being So, there were 
for Kant two very different methods which could be employed 
in accounting for their possibility, the synthetic or progressive, 
and the analytic or regressive. The synthetic method would 
start from given, ordinary experience (in its simplest form, as 
consciousness of time), to discover its conditions, and from 
them to prove the validity of knowledge that is a priori. The 
analytic method would start “ from the sought as if it were 
given,” that is, from the existence of a priori synthetic judg- 
ments, and, assuming them as valid, would determine the con- 
ditions under which alone such validity can be possible. The 
precise formulation of these two methods, the determination of 
their interrelations, of their value and comparative scope, is a 
matter of great importance, and must therefore be considered 
at some length. 

The synthetic method may easily be confounded with the 
analytic method. For in the process of its argument it makes 
use of analysis. By analysing ordinary experience in the 
form in which it is given, it determines (in the Aesthetic and 
in the Analytic of Concepts) the fundamental elements of 
which knowledge is composed, and the generating conditions 
from which it results. From these the validity of the a priori 
principles that underlie mathematics and physics can (in the 
Analytic of Principles) be directly deduced. The funda- 
mental differentiating feature, therefore, of the so-called 
synthetic method is not its synthetic procedure, since in great 
part, in the solution of the most difficult portion of its task, 
it employs an analytic method, but only its attitude towards 
the one question of the validity of a priori synthetic know- 
ledge. It does not postulate this validity as a premiss, but 
proves it as a consequence of conditions which are inde- 
pendently established. By a preliminary regress upon the 
conditions of our de facto consciousness it acquires data from 
which it is enabled to advance by a synthetic, progressive 
or deductive procedure to the establishment of the validity 
of synthetic a priori judgments. The analytic method, on 
the other hand, makes no attempt to prove the validity of 
a^ priori knowledge. It seeks only to discover"^ the condi- 
tions under which such knowledge, if granted to exist, can 
possess validity, and in the light of which its paradoxical 
and apparently contradictory features can be viewed as comple- 
mentary to one another. The conditions, thus revealed, will 
render the validity of knowledge conceivable, will account 
for it once it has been assumed ; but they do not prove it. 
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The validity is a premiss ; the whole argument rests upon the 
assumption of its truth. The conditions are only postulated 
as conditions'', and their reality becomes uncertain, if the 
validity, which presupposes them, is itself called in question. 
Immediately we attempt to reverse the procedure, and to prove 
validity from these conditions, our argument must necessarily 
adopt the synthetic form ; and that, as has been indicated, 
involves the prior application of a very different and much 
more thorough process of analysis. The distinction between 
the two methods may therefore be stated as follows. In 
the synthetic method the grounds which are employed to 
explain a priori knowledge are such as also at the same time 
suffice to prove its validity. In the analytic method they arc 
grounds of explanation, but not of proof. They are them- 
selves proved only in so far as the assumption of validity is 
previously granted. 

The analytic procedure which is involved in the complete 
synthetic method ought, however, for the sake of clearness, 
to be classed as a separate, third, method. And as such I 
shall henceforth regard it. It establishes by an independent line 
of argument the existence of a priori factors, and also their 
objective validity as conditions necessary to the very possi- 
bility of experience. So viewed, it is the most important and 
the most fundamental of the three methods. The argument 
which it embodies constitutes the very heart of the Critique. 
It is, indeed, Kanf s new transcendental method ; and in the 
future, in order to avoid confusion with the analytic method 
of the Prolegomena, I shall refer to it always by this title. It 
is because the transcendental method is an integral part of the 
complete, synthetic method, but cannot be consistently made 
a part of the analytic method, that the synthetic method alone 
serves as an adequate expression of the Kantian standpoint 
This new transcendental method is proof by reference to the 
possibility of experience. Experience is given as psycho- 
logical fact The conditions which can alone account for it, 
as psychological fact, also suffice to prove its objective validity ; 
but at the same time they limit that validity to the phenomenal 
realm. 

We have next to enquire to what extent these methods 
are consistently employed in the Critique. This is a 
problem over which there has been much controversy, but 
which seems to have been answered in a quite final manner 
by Vaihinger. It is universally recognised that the Critique 
professes to follow the synthetic method, and that the 
Prolegomena, for the sake of a simpler and more popular 
form of exposition, adopts the analytic method. How far 
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these two works live up to their professions, especially the 
Critique in its two editions, is the only point really in question, 
Vaihinger found two diametrically opposed views dividing 
the field. Paulsen, Riehl, and Windelband maintain the view 
that Kant starts from the fact that mathematics, pure natural 
science, and metaphysics contain synthetic a priori judgments 
claiming to be valid. Kanf s problem is to test these claims ; 
and his answer is that they are valid in mathematics and pure 
natural science, but not in metaphysics. Paulsen, and those 
who follow him, further contend that in the first edition 
this method is in the main consistently held to, but that 
in the second edition, owing to the occasional employment 
(especially in the Introduction) of the analytic method of the 
Prolegomena^ the argument is perverted and confused : Kant 
assumes what he ought first to have proved. Fischer, on 
the other hand, and in a kindred manner also B. Erdmann, 
maintain that Kant never actually doubted the validity of 
synthetic a priori judgments ; starting from their validity, 
in order to explain it, Kant discovers the conditions upon 
which it rests, and in so doing is able to show that these 
conditions are not of such a character as to justify the 
professed judgments of metaphysics. 

Vaihinger^ combines portions of both views, while com- 
pletely accepting neither. Hume^s profound influence upon 
the development and formulation of KanPs Critical problem 
can hardly be exaggerated, but it ought not to prevent us 
from realising that this problem, in its first form^ was quite in- 
dependently discovered. As the letter of 1772 to Herz clearly 
shows, ^ Kant was brought to the problem, how an idea in us 
can relate to an object, by the inner development of his own 
views, through reflection upon the view of thought which he 
had developed in the Dissertation of 1770. The conformity 
between thought and things is in that letter presented, not as 
a sceptical objection, but as an actual fact calling for explana- 
tion. He does not ask whether there is such conformity, but 
only how it should be possible. Even after the further 
complication, that thought is synthetic as well as a priori^ 
came into view through the influence of Hume, the problem 
still continued to present itself to Kant in this non-sceptical 
light. And this largely determines the wording o? his exposi- 
tion, even in passages in which the demands of the synthetic 
method are being quite amply fulfilled. Kant, as it would 
seem, never himself doubted the validity of the mathematical 
sciences. But since their validity is not beyond possible 
impeachment, and since metaphysical knowledge, which is 
^ i. p. 412 £ ; cf. p. 388 £. 3 Cf. below, pp. 219-20. 
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decidedly questionable, would appear to be of somewhat 
similar type, Kant was constrained to recognise that, from 
the point of view of strict proof, such assumption of validity 
is not really legitimate. Though, therefore, the anal}^tic 
method would have resolved Kanfs own original difficiiltjq 
only the synthetic method is fully adequate to the situation. 

Kant accordingly sets himself to prove that whether or not 
we are ready (as he himself is) to recognise the validity of 
scientific judgments, the correctness of this assumption cat:i be 
firmly established. And being thus able to prove its correct- 
ness, he for that very reason does not hesitate to employ it 
in his introductory statement. The problem, he says, is that 
of * understanding ’ how synthetic a priori judgments can be 
valid. A ‘ difficulty,’ a * mystery,’ a ' secret,’ lies concealed 
in them. How can a predicate be ascribed to a subject 
term which does not contain it ? And even more strangely 
(if that be possible), how can a priori judgments legislate 
for objects which are independent existences? Such judg- 
ments, even if valid beyond all disputing, would still call for 
explanation. This is, indeed, Kant’s original and ground 
problem. As already indicated, no one, save only Hume, had 
hitherto perceived its significance. Plato, Malebranclie, and 
Crusius may have dwelt upon it, but only to suggest explana- 
tions still stranger and more mystical than the mysterious 
fact itself.^ 

Paulsen is justified in maintaining that Kant, in both editions 
of the Critiquey recognises the validity of mathematics and 
pure natural science. The fact of their validity is less explicitly 
dwelt upon in the first edition, but is none the less taken for 
granted. The sections transferred from the Prolegomena to 
the Introduction of the second edition make no essential change, 
except merely in the emphasis with which Kant’s belief in the 
existence of valid a priori synthetic judgments is insisted 
upon. As has already been stated, only by virtue of this initial 
assumption is Kant in position to maintain that there is an 
alternative to the strict synthetic method. The problem from 
which he starts is common to both methods, and for that reason 
the formulation used in the Prolegomena can also be employed 
in the Introduction to the Critique. Only in their manner of 
solving the problem need they differ.^ Kant’s Critical problem 
first begins with this presupposition of validity, and does not 
exist save through He does not first seek to discover 

^ Cf. Vaihinger, i. p. 394. Cf. above, p. 28. 

® Cf. Vaihinger, i. pp. 415-17. 

® Paulsen objects that if s}rnthetic a priori judgments are valid without 
explanation, they do not need it. For two reasons the objection does not hold, 
(a:) Without this explanation it would be impossible to repel the pretensions of 
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whether such judgments are valid, and then to explain them. 
He accepts them as valid, but develops a method of argument 
which suffices for proof as well as for explanation. The 
argument being directed to both points simultaneously, and 
establishing both with equal cogency, it may legitimately be 
interpreted in either way, merely as explanation, or also as 
proof. Kant does not profess or attempt to keep exclusively 
to any one line of statement. Against the dogmatists he 
insists upon the necessity of explaining the validity of a priori 
synthetic judgments, against the sceptics upon the possibility 
of proving their validity. And constantly he uses ambiguous 
terms, such as ‘ justification ’ {Rechtfertigung), ‘ possiWlity,’ 
that may indifferently be read in either "sense. But though 
the fundamental demand which characterises the s3mthetic 
method in its distinction from the analytic thus falls into the 
background, and is only occasionally insisted upon, it is none 
the less fulfilled. So far as regards the main argument of the 
Critique in either edition, the validity of synthetic a priori 
judgments is not required as a premiss. It is itself inde- 
pendently proved. 

The manner in which Kant thus departs from the strict 
application of the synthetic method may be illustrated by 
an analysis of his argument in the Aesthetic} Only in the 
arguments of the first edition in regard to space and time is 
the synthetic method employed in its ideal and rigorous form. 
For the most part, even in the first edition, instead of 
showing how the a priori character of pure and applied 
rnathematics follows from conclusions independently estab- 
lished, he assumes both pure and applied mathematics to be 
given as valid, and seeks only to show how the independently 
established results of the Aesthetic enable him to explain and 
render comprehensible their recognised characteristics. This 
is not, indeed, any very essential modification of the synthetic 
method ; for his independently established results suffice for 
deducing all that they are used to explain. The validity of 
mathematics is not employed as a premiss. Kant’s argu- 
ment is, however, made less clear by the above procedure. 

Further difficulty is caused by Kant’s occasional employ- 
ment, even in the first edition, of the analytic method. He 
several times cites as an argument in support* of his view 


A ,209= B 2S4-S ; A 283 = B 28s). , {b) This solution 
of the thTOretical problem has also, as above stated, its own intrinsic interest and 
value. Without such explanation the validity of these judgments might be 
g-ante 4 bnt could not be underetood. (Cf. Prolegomena, §§ 4-5 and § 12 at the 
end. Cl Vainmger, i. p. 394.) 

* P' “• P- 336- The argument of the Anaiytk, which is still more 

complicated, will be considered later. 
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of space the fact that it alone will account for the cxi-iioi: 
science of geometry. That is to say, he cmp!r>y<ygt„H„niU‘tr:r* 
viewed as valid, to prove the correctness of hi-^viVw 
space.^ Starting from that science as given, he en(:,|uires u ['Uii 
are the conditions which can alone render it possible. 1 
•conditions are found to coincide with those ini;iepen*„!^m!ly 
established. Now this is a valid argi;iii''r4 when r'-!'-*:-’: 
in due subordination to the main syiilhr^tic rnetlutiL It 
offers welcome confirmaMou of the results of that method. It 
amounts in fact to this, that having proved (by a{)j'ilicafir;in 
of the transcendental method) the mathcmatica! sciences 
be valid, everything which their validity necessarily implies 
must be granted, Kant^s reasoning here Ixxoines cirruhir, 
but it is none the less valid on that account. Thin fnrtl'in 
complication of the argument is, however, datigcronsl}* apt 
to mislead the reader. It is in great part the cause of tlw 
above division among Kant^s commentators. The metlioii 
employed in the Prolegomena is simply this form of argil men t 
systematised and cut free from all dependence upon tlic 
transcendental method of proof.^ 

The whole matter is, however, still further complicated by 
the distinction, which we have already noted, between real and 
ideal possibility. Are the given synthetic a priori judgments 
valid? That is one question. Can the Critical plr;iusi>p-!i- * 
discover, completely enumerate, and prove in a manner never 
before done, all the possible synthetic a priori principies ? 
That is a very different problem, and when raised brings us to 
the further discussion of Kanfs transcendental methotl. Hie 
question at issue is no longer merely whether or not certain 
given judgments are valid, and how, if valid, tliC}” are to 
be accounted for. The question is now that of disco^'cring 
and of proving principles which have not been edabinhr.: 
by any of the special sciences. This shifting of the i>rc)!>lein 
is concealed from Kant himself by his omission to distinguish 
between the undemonstrated axioms of the mathematical 
sciences and their derivative theorems, between tfie piinclpW^ 
employed by the physicist without enquiry into their validity 
and the special laws based upon empirical evidence. 

-ir 46-9 = B 64-6. The corresponding sections of the 

Vaihmger conter^s, were developed from this first edition passage, and Uie 
transcendental exposition of space in the second edition from the aremiefil of 
the Prolegomena. 

^ 2 The synthetic method of argument is, as we shall see later, further extriidrcl 

in the Analytic by being connected with the problem of the validity of oidimiiy 
experience. But as the mathematical sciences are proved to have the same 
aitions as neither more nor less than — the consciousness of time, *h:«; 
of a corresponding extension of the analytic method. The mathemaikal ucknm 
^ can be substituted for the de facto premiss by which these conditions are proved, 

E 
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As regards the mathematical axioms, the problem is fairly 
simple. As we shall see later, in the Aesthetic^ they do not 
require a deduction in the strict transcendental sense. They 
really fall outside the application of the transcendental 
method. They require only an exposition.” But in regard 
to the fundamental principles of natural science we are pre- 
sented with the problem of discovery as well as of proof. 
Unlike the axioms of the mathematician, they are frequently 
left unformulated. And many postulates, such as that there 
is a lex continui in natura^ are current in general thought, and 
claim equal validity with the causal principle. Kant has thus 
to face the question whether in addition to those principles 
employed more or less explicitly by the scientist, others, such 
as might go to form an immanent metaphysics of nature, may 
not also be possible. 

B. {a) 1 Psychological aad logical possibility. — Both have to 
be recognised and accounted for. Let us consider each in 
order. 

(i) Psychological possibility. — What are the subjective 
conditions of a priori synthetic judgments ? Through what 
mental faculties are they rendered possible? Kant replies by 
developing what may be called a transcendental psychology. 
They depend upon space and time as forms of sensibility, 
upon the a priori concepts of understanding, and upon the 
synthetic activities by which the imagination schematises 
these concepts and reduces the given manifold to the unity 
of apperception. This transcendental psychology is the 
necessary complement of the more purely epistemological 
analysis.^ But on this point Kant’s utterances are extremely 
misleading. His Critical enquiry has, he declares, nothing in 
common with psychology. In the Preface to the first edition 
we find the following passage : “ This enquiry . . . [into] the 
pure understanding itself, its possibility and the cognitive 
faculties upon which it rests . . ., although of great importance 
for my chief purpose, does not form an essential part of it.” ^ 
The question, he adds, ^'how is the faculty of thought itself 
possible? ... is as it were a search for the cause of a given 
effect, and therefore is of the nature of an hypothesis [or 
^mere opinion’], though, as I shall show elsewhere, this is not 
really so,” The concluding words of this passage veiy fairly 
express Kant’s hesitating and inconsistent procedure. Though 
he has so explicitly eliminated from the central enquiry of 

^ Gf. above, p. 43. 

♦ What follows should be read along with p. 235 ff. below, in which this dis- 
tinction between the subjective and objective ” deductions is discussed in 
greater detail 

^ A x-xi. 
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the Critique all psychological determination of the mental 
powers, statements as to their constitution are none the less 
implied, and ate involved in his epistemological justification 
alike of a priori knowledge and of ordinary experience* If we 
bear in mind that Kant is here attempting to outline the 
‘possible causes of given effects, and that his conclusions 
are therefore necessarily of a more hypothetical character 
than those obtained by logical analysis, we shall be pre- 
pared to allow him considerable liberty in their formulation* 
But in certain respects his statements are precise and definite 
— the view, for instance, of sensations as non-spatial, of time 
as a form of inner sense, of the productive imagination as 
pre-conditioning our consciousness, of spontaneity as radically 
distinct from receptivity, of the pure forms of thought as 
not acquired through sense, etc. No interpretation which 
ignores or under-estimates this psychological or subjective 
aspect of his teaching can be admitted as adequate*^ 

(3) Logical or epistemological possibility, — How can synthetic 
a priori judgments be valid ? This question itself involves a 
twofold problem. How, despite their synthetic character, can 
they possess truth, i,e, how can we pass from their subject 
terms to their predicates? And secondly, how, in view of 
their origin in our human reason, can they be objectively 
valid, i,e. legislate for the independently real ? How can we 
pass beyond the subject-predicate relation to real things? This 
latter is the Critical problem in the form in which it appears 
in Kant’s letter of 1772 to Herz.^ The former is the problem 
of synthesis which was later discovered. 

{b) (i) Possibility of explanation and (2) possibility of exist- 
ence. — (i) How can synthetic a priori judgments be accounted 
fori How, despite their seemingly inconsistent and apparently 
paradoxical aspects, can their validity (their validity as well as 
their actuality being taken for granted) be rendered compre- 
hensible! (2) The validity of such judgments has been called 
in question by the empiricists, and is likewise inexplicable 
even from the dogmatic standpoint of the rationalists. How, 
then, can these judgments be possible at all! These two 
meanings of the term ‘ possible ’ connect with the ambiguity, 
above noted, in the term 'how.' The former problem can be 
solved by an S.nalytic method ; the latter demands the applica- 
tion of the more radical method of synthetic reconstruction. 

(^:) Beal and Meal possibility.^— We have to distinguish 
between the possible validity of those propositions which the 
mathematical and physical sciences profess to have established 

^ This is a criticism to which Cohen, Caird, and Riehl lay themselves open. 

2 Cf. below, pp. 219-20, 3 Cf. above, pp. 49-50. 
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and the possible validity of those principles such as that of 
causality, which are postulated by the sciences, but which the 
sciences do not attempt to prove, and which in certain cases 
they do not even formulate. The former constitute an 
actually existent body of scientific knowledge, demonstrated 
in accordance with the demands of scientific method. The 
latter are employed by the scientist, but are not investigated 
by him. The science into which they can be fitted has still to 
be created ; and though some of the principles composing it 
may be known, others remain to be discovered. All of them 
demand such proof and demonstration as they have never 
yet received.^ This new and ideal science is the scientific 
metaphysics which Kant professes to inaugurate by means of 
the Critique. In reference to the special sciences, possibility 
means the conditions of the actually given. In reference to 
the new and ideal metaphysics, possibility signifies the con- 
ditions of the realisation of that which is sought. In view of 
this distinction, the formula — How are synthetic a priori judg- 
ments possible?— will thus acquire two very different meanings, 
(i) How are the existing a priori synthetic judgments to be 
accounted for? (2) How may all the really fundamental judg- 
ments of that type be exhaustively discovered and proved ? 
Even in regard to immanent metaphysics Kant interprets the 
formula in both ways. This is due to his frequent confusion of 
immanent metaphysics with the principles of natural science: 
Its propositions are then regarded as given, and only their 
general validity calls for proof. It is, however, in the problem 
of ideal possibility that the essential problem of the Critique 
lies ; and that is a further reason why it cannot be adequately 
dealt with, save by means of the synthetic method. 

Experience. — Throughout the Introduction the term ex- 
perience ^ has (even at times in one and the same sentence) 
two quite distinct meanings, (i) as product of sense and under- 
standing acting co-operatively, and (2) as the raw material 
(the impressions) of sense. Considerable confusion is thereby 
caused. 

Understanding and reason ^ are here, as often elsewhere in 
the Critique, used as equivalent terms. Throughout the entire 
two first sections of the Introduction to the second edition the 
term reason does not occur even once. As first mentioned,^ 
it is taken as the source of metaphysical judgments. 

^ Cf. Vaihinger, i. p. 405. The existing sciences can, as Vaihinger says, be 
treated en blot, whereas each of the principles of the new philosophy must be 
separately established. 

■^Ai. * A 1-2. ■‘B6=A2. 
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Heneral (a priori) truths Mwe m inner necessity and must he 
clear and certain hj themselves.^ — These statements are not in 
accordance with Kant’s new Critical teaching.-^ Thc)’^ have 
remained uncorrected from a previous way of thinking. I’hls 
must be one reason for the recasting of this paragraph in the 
second edition. 

Even with (uater) our experiences there is mingled knowledge 
which must be of a priori origin,® — Kant is here distinguishing 
the immanent a priori^ such as that involved in any causal 
judgment, from the transcendent a priori dwelt upon in the 
next paragraph. The latter is expressed through metaphysical 
judgments, such as ‘ God exists,’ ‘the soul is immortal’ 

Original concepts and judgments derived from them. ^— Cf. B 

Pure. — In the title of the section the term pure'^ {rein} is, as 
the subsequent argument shows, taken as exactly equivalent 
to a priori. As Vaihinger notes, the adjective aprwrisch 
had not yet been invented. The opposite of pure is iierc 
empirical {empirisch).^ 

All our knowledge begins with experience.^ — This is a stronger 
statement than any in the corresponding paragraphs of the first 
edition. Had Kant proceeded to develop its consequences, 
he would have had to recast the entire Introduction, setting 
the problem of empirical knowledge alongside that of the a 
priori? As it is, he is forced ^ to subdivide the absolutely a 
priori into the pure and the mixed.^® 

By objects which affect (riihren) our senses. The raw material 
of sensuous impressions.^^ — These incidental statements call for 
discussion. Cf. below, pp. 8o-8, 120-1, 274 ff. 

A knowledge of objects which we call experience.^- — Kant 
does not keep to this definition. The term experience is still 
used in its other and narrower sense, as in the very next 
paragraph, when Kant states that knowledge does not, 
perhaps, arise solely from experience ( = sense impressions). 

In respect of time.^® — This statement, taken as an account of 
Kant’s teaching In the Critique, is subject to two reservations. 
In the Aestketic^^ Kant sometimes claims a temporal ante- 
cedence for the a priori. And secondly, the a priori is not for 
Kant merely logical It also possesses a dynamical priority.^^ 

Even expelience itself is a compound. The “ even ” seems 
to refer to the distinction drawn in A 2 between the immanent 
and the transcendent a priori}^ 


^ A 2. 

^ A 2. 

^ Cf. below, 
Bi, 

Bi. 


2 Cf. above, pp. xxxv, 36 E; below, pp. 56«;-7. ® A 2. 

® B I. ® Cf. below, p. 55. ^ B I. 

p. 54* ® B 2-3. 10 Cf. below, p. 55. B x. 

B I. “ Cf. below, p. 88 ff. Cf. below, p, 237 ff. 

Cf. below, pp. 55-6. ^ 
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It is therefore a ^^uestion whether there exists such knowledge 
independent of experienced — This question was not raised in the 
first edition^ The alternative methods, analytic and synthetic, 
are discussed above, p. 44 ff. 

Such knowledge is called a priori and is distinguished from^ 
empirical knowledge^ — Throughout the Introduction^ in both 
editions equally, Kant fails to state the problems of the 
Critique in a sufficiently comprehensive manner. He speaks 
as if the Critique dealt only with the absolutely a priori^ 
in its two forms, as immanent scientific knowledge and as 
transcendent speculation. It also deals with the equally 
important and still more fundamental problem of accounting for 
the possibility of experience,^ Our empirical knowledge involves 
an a priori element, and may not therefore be opposed to a 
priori knowledge in the manner of the passage before us. 

This term a priori is not yet definite enough.^ — It is frequently 
employed in a merely relative sense. Thus we can say of a 
person who undermines the foundations of his house that he 
might have known a priori that it would collapse, that is, 
that he need not wait for the experience of its actual fall. But 
still he could not know this entirely a priori ; he had first to 
learn from experience that bodies are heavy, and will fall when 
their supports are taken away. But as dealt with in the 
Critique the term a priori is used in an absolute sense, to 
signify that knowledge which is independent, not of this or 
that experience only, but of all impressions of the senses. 
Thus far Kanfs position is comparatively clear; but he proceeds 
to distinguish two forms within the absolutely a priori^ namely, 
mixed and pure. The absolutely a priori is mixed when it con- 
tains an empirical element, pure when it does not. (*' Pure ’’ is 
no longer taken in the meaning which it has in the title of the 
section.® It signifies not the a priori as such, but only one 
subdivision of it.) Thus after defining absolutely a priori 
knowledge as independent of all experience, Kant takes it 
in one of its forms as involving empirical elements. The 
example which he gives of an absolutely a priori judgment, 
which yet is not pure, is the principle : every change has its 
cause. ‘^Change” is an empirical concept, but the synthetic 
relation asserted is absolutely a priori. In the next section 
this same proposition is cited as a pure judgment a priori — 
“pure” being again used in its more general meaning as synony- 
mous with a priori. This confusion results from KanPs 
exclusive preoccupation with the a priori,, and consequent 

^ ® 2. 2 above, p. 27 n. ' ® B 2. 

t above, pp. 39 ff., 53 ; below, pp. 57-8, 222 ff., 241, 286-9. 

^ ® Cf. above, p. 53. 7 ^ 9,10= B 13. 
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failure to give due recognition to the correlative problem 
of the empirical judgment. The omitted factor retaliates 
by thus forcing its way into Kant’s otherwise cu.'arecut 
divisions. Also, it is not true that the relative a fnnri falls 
outside the sphere of the Critical enquiry. Such judgmcfit 
expresses necessity or objectivity, and for that reasoii demands 
a transcendental justification no less urgently than the a!)so- 
lutely a priori The finding of such justification is, indeed, 
the central problem of the AmfyticI 

The subdivisions of the a priori may be tabulated ; 

fRelative, every unsupported house niust 
fall. 

A priori knowledge| [Mixed, e.g. every dnmgc lias its faiuse. 

Absolute| Pure, e.g. a straight line is die shortest 
> \ { distance between twt> pijiiits. 

The term pure (rein) thus acquires a second meaning dis- 
tinct from that defined above.- It is no longer emplo)Xxl as 
identical with a priori, but as a subdivision of it, meaning 
unmixed. Its opposite is no longer the empirical, but the im- 
pure or mixed. Owing, however, to the fact that ^"pure” (in its 
first meaning) is identical with the a priori, it shares in all the 
different connotations of the latter, and accordingly is also 
employed to denote that which is not relative. But *‘pure” has 
yet another meaning peculiar to itself. The phrase 'inde- 
pendent of experience” has in reference to "‘pure” an 
ambiguity from which it does not suffer in its connection with 
a priorV^ (since mathematical knowledge, whether pure or 
applied, is always regarded by Kant as a priori). It may 
signify either independence as regards content and validity, or 
independence as regards scope. The latter meaning is 
narrower than the former. By the former meaning it denotes 
that which originates, and can possess truth, independently of 
experience. By the latter it signifies that which is not only 
independent of sense but also applies to the non-sensuous. 
In this latter meaning pure knowledge therefore signifies 
transcendent knowledge. Its opposite is the immanent. The 
various meanings of “ pure” (four in number) may be tabulated 
as follows : 

(a) (if A priori : independent of experience as regards origin 
and validity. (Its opposite = eiupirical. ) 

'(2) Absolutely independent of experience. (Its 
opposite = relative.) 

(3) Unmixed with experience. (Its opposite « 
impure or mixed.) 

^ Cf» above, p. 39 fif., and below, pp. 286-9. ® R S 3 * PP* 
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(^) (4) Independent of experience as regards scopes tran- 
scendent. (Its opposite = immanent.) 

All these varied meanings contribute to the ambigoity of 
the title of the Critique. Kant, himself employs the title in all 
of the following senses : 

I. Critique of absolutely pure a priori knowledge, deter- 
mination of its sources, conditions, scope and limits. 

3. Critique of all a priori knowledge, relative as well as 
absolute, in so far as it depends upon a priori principles, 
determination, etc. 

3. Critique of all knowledge, whether a priori or empirical, 
determination, etc. 

4. Critique of transcendent knowledge, its sources and 
limits. 

Further meanings could also be enumerated but can be 
formulated by the reader for himself in the light of the ambi- 
guities just noted.^ The special context in each case can alone 
decide how the title is to be understood. If a really adequate 
definition of the purpose and scope of the Critique is sought 
by the reader, he must construct it for himself. The following 
may perhaps serve. The Critique is an enquiry into the sources^ 
conditions^ scope and limits of our knowledge^ both a priori and 
empirical^ resulting in the construction of a new system of 
immanent metaphysics ; in the light of the conclusions thus 
reached^ it also yields an analysis and explanation of the iraU'- 
scendental illusion to which transcendent metaphysics^ both as 
a natural disposition and as a professed science^ is due. 

Kant further complicates matters by offering a second 
division of the absolutely a priorip viz. into the original and 
the derivative. Also, by implication, he classes relative a priori 
judgments among the propositions to be reckoned with by 
the Critique ; and yet in B 4 He speaks of the proposition, all 
bodies are heavy, as merely empirical.^ 

A criterion.^ — Necessity and universality are valid criteria 
of the a priori ( = the non -empirical). This follow^s from 
Kanf s view ^ of the empirical as synonymous with the con- 
tingent {zufdllig\ Experience gives only the actual ; the a 
priori alone yields that which cannot be otherwise, 

“ Necessity and strict universality are thus safe criteria of a priori 
knowledge, and are inseparable from one another. But since in the 
employment of these criteria the empirical limitation of judgments 

^ Cl also above, pp. 2-3. ^ B 3. 

® Cl Metaph^sische AnfangsgrUnde^ Hauptstllck ii. Lehrs. 8, Zus. 2, in which 
elasticity and gravity are spoken of as the only universal properties of matter which 
can be apprehended a priori. 

' * 3 '^*. #. ® Cl above, p. 27 ff. 
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is sometimes more easily shown than their contingency, or since, as 
frequently happens, their unlimited universality can bo more con- 
vincingly proved than their necessity, it is advisable to use tlie two 
criteria separately, each being by itself infallible/’ ^ 

Now Kant is here, of course, assuming the oiaio point 
to be established, namely, that experience is incapable of 
accounting for such universality and necessity as are required 
for our knowledge, both ordinary and scientific. We have 
already considered this assumption,*^ and have also anticipated 
misunderstanding by noting the important qualifications to 
which, from Ka^t^s new Critical standpoint, the terms 
‘necessity’ and ‘universality’ become subject/^ The very 
specific meaning in which Kant employs the term a fmmi 
must likewise be borne in mind. Though negatively the a 
priori is independent of experience, positively^ it originates in 
our human reason. The necessity and universality which 
differentiate the a priori distinguish it only^ from the humanly 
accidental. The a priori has no absolute validity. From a 
metaphysical standpoint, it is itself contingent. As already 
stated,^ all truth is for Kant merely de facto. The necessasy 
is not that which cannot be conceived to be otherwise, nor 
is it the unconditioned. Our reason legislates only for the 
world of appearance. But as yet Kant gives no hint of this 
revolutionary reinterpretation of the rationalist criteria. One 
of the chief unfortunate consequences of the employment 
in this Introduction of the analytic method of the Prolegomena 
is that it tends to mislead the reader by seeming to commit 
Kant to a logical a priori of the Leibnizian type. 

To show that, if experience is to be possible, [pure a priori 
propositions] are indispensable, and so to prove their existence a 
priori.^ — At first sight Kant would seem to be here referring 
to the alternative synthetic method of procedure, i.e. to the 
transcendental proof of the a priori. The next sentence shows, 
however, that neither in intention nor in fact is that really so. 
He argues only that a priori principles, such as the principle 
of causality, are necessary in order to give “certainty” to our 
experience ; such a principle must be postulated if inductive 
inference is to be valid. Experience could have no [scientific] 
certainty, “if all rules according to which it proceeds were them” 
selves in turn empirical, and therefore contingent. They could 
hardly be regarded as first principles.” There is no attempt 
here to prove that empirical knowledge as such necessarily 
involves the a priori. Also the method of argument, though 

^ B 4. ^ Cf. above, pp. xxxiii-iv, 27, 599 £ 

® Cf. above, pp. xxxv-vi, 30; below, pp. 185-6, 257-9. 

^ Loc. cii. s 3 
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it seeks to establish the necessity of the a priori^ is not tran- 
scendental or Critical in character. It is merely a repetition of 
the kind of argument which both Hume and* Leibniz had 
already directed against the sensationalist position.^ Very 
strangely, considering that these sentences have been added 
in the second edition, and therefore subsequent to the writing of 
the objective deduction, Kant gives no indication of the deeper 
problem to which he finally penetrated. The explanation is, 
probably, that to do so would have involved the recasting of 
the entire Introduction. Even on the briefest reference, the 
hard-and-fast distinction between the a priori and the empirical, 
as two distinct and separate classes of judgment, would have 
been undermined, and the reader would have been made to feel 
the insufficiency of the analysis upon which it is based.- The 
existence of the deeper view is betrayed only through careless 
employment of the familiar phrase “ possibility of experience,” 
For, as here used, it is not really meant Certainty of ex- 
perience ” — a very different matter — is the meaning that alone 
will properly fit the context. 

Beason and understanding.^ — They are here distinguished, 
having been hitherto, in A 1-2, employed as synonymous. The 
former carries us beyond the field of all possible experience ; 
the latter is limited to the world of sense. Thus both Reason 
and understanding are here used in their narrowest meaning. 

These inevitable problems of pure Beason itself are God, freedom, 
and immortality. The science which, with all its methods, is 
in its final intention directed solely to the solution of these prob- 
lems, is called metaphysics.^ — These sentences are character- 
istic of the second edition with its increased emphasis upon 
the positive results of the Critique on the one hand, and with 
its attitude of increased favour towards transcendent meta- 
physics on the other. The one change would seem to be 
occasioned by the nature of the criticisms passed upon the 
first edition, as, for instance, by Moses Mendelssohn who 
describes Kant as the all-destroyer ” {der alles zermalmende). 
The other is due to Kanf s preoccupation with the problems 
of ethics and of teleology. The above statements are repeated 
With even greater emphasis in B 395 nl The definition here 
given of metaphysics is not strictly kept to by Kant As 
above noted,® Kant really distinguishes within it® two forms, 
immanent and transcendent. In so doing, however, he still ^ 
regards transcendent metaphysics as the more important. 

^ Cf. above, pp. xxx, 599 ff. 2 cf. above, pp. 39, 54. 

® A 2=:B 6. B 7. 

® Cf. Kritik der UHheihkraft, § 91, W, v. p. 473. FpHsckritte^ Werke 
(Hartenstein), viil pp. 572-3. 6 Cf. above, pp. 22, 49-50, 52. 

Cf. Prolegomena^ § 40 ; Fortschritte^ pp. 577-8. 
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Immanent metaphysics is chiefly of value as contributing to 
the solution of the '' inevitable problems of pure Reason.” 

A 34 = B 7-8. — The reasons, here cited by Kant, for the 
failure of philosophical thinking to recognise the difference 
between immanent and transcendent judgments arc : (i)thc 
misunderstood character, and consequent misleading influence, 
of a priori mathematical judgments ; (2) the fact that once we 
are beyond the sensible sphere, experience can never contradict 
us ; (3) natural delight in the apparent enlargement of our 
knowledge ; (4) the ease with which logical contradictions 
can be avoided ; ($) neglect of the distinction between analytic 
and synthetic a priori judgments. Vaihinger points out ^ that 
in the Fortschritte ^ Kant adds a sixth reason — confusion of the 
concepts of understanding with the Ideas of Reason. Upon 
the first of the above reasons the best comment is that of the 
Methodology P But the reader must likewise bear in mind that 
in B xvi Kant develops his new philosophical method on the 
analogy of the mathematical method. The latter is, he claims, 
mutatis mutandis, the true method of legitimate speculation, 
i,e. of immanent metaphysics. The one essential difference 
(as noted by Kant^), which has been overlooked by the dog- 
matists, is that philosophy gains its knowledge from concepts, 
mathematics from the construction of concepts. 

Eemain mvestigations only.^ — Cf. Prolegomena, | 35. 

The analysis of our concepts of objects.® — Vaihinger^s inter- 
pretation, that the concepts here referred to are those which 
we form a priori of things,”*^ seems correct® The rationalists 
sought to deduce the whole body of rational psychology from 
the a priori conception of the soul as a simple substance, and 
of rational theology from the a priori conception of God as the 
all-perfect Being. 

Analytic and synthetic judgments.^-— ‘‘All analytic judgments 
depend wholly on the law of contradiction, and are in their "nature 
a priori cognitions, whether the concepts that supply them with 
matter be empirical or not For the predicate of an affirmative 
analytic judgment is already contained in the concept of the subject, 
of which it cannot be denied without contradiction. In the same 
way its opposite is necessarily denied of the subject in an analytic, 
but negative, Judgment by the same law of contradiction. . . . For 
this very reason all analytic judgments are a priori even when the 
concepts are empirical, as, for example, gold is a yellow metal ; for to 
know this I require no experience beyond my concept of gold as a 


^ i. p. 238. 2 p. 

® A7i2ff. = B 740 If. ; cf. also Fortschritte, p. 522. 
^ A 4=B 8 ; cf. below, p. 563 ff. ® A 4=B 8. 
^ Cf, B i8. s Cf. above, p. 29. 


« A5 = B9, 

« A6£ = B loE 
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yellow metal : it is, in fact, the very concept, and I need only analyse 
it, without looking beyond it elsewhere. . . . [Synthetic Judgments, 
a posteriori and a priori] agree in this, that they Cannot possibly 
spring solely from the principle of analysis, the law of contradiction. 
They require a quite different principle. From whatever they may be 
deduced, the deduction must, it is true, always be in accordance 
with the principle of contradiction. For that principle must never 
be violated. But at the same time everything cannot be deduced 
from it” 1 

In A S94 = B 622 analytic judgments are also spoken of 
as identical ; but in the Fortschritte ^ this use of terms is 
criticised : 


‘‘ Judgments are analytic if their predicate only represents clearly 
{expUcite) what was thought obscurely {hnpiicite) in the concept of 
the subject, e,g. all bodies are extended. Were we to call such 
judgments identical only confusion would result For identical 
judgments contribute nothing to the clearness of the concept, and 
that must be the purpose of all judging. Identical judgments are 
therefore empty, e,g. all bodies are bodily (or to use another term 
material) beings. Analytic judgments do, indeed, ground .themselves 
upon^ identity and can be resolved into it; but they are not 
identical. For they demand analysis and serve for the explanation 
of the concept. In identical judgments, on the other hand, idem 
is defined per idem^ and nothing at all is explained.” 


Vaihinger^ cites the following contrasted examples of 
analytic and synthetic judgments : 

Analytic, — (a) Substance is that which exists only as 
subject in which qualities inhere.^ {b) Every effect has a 
cause.s (^) Everything conditioned presupposes a condition. 

Synthetic, — {a) Substance is permanent, {b') Every event 
has a cause.® (c) Everything conditioned presupposes an 
unconditioned. 

B 11-12. — The first half of this paragraph is transcribed 
practically word for word from the Prolegomena,^ The second 
half is a close restatement of an omitted paragraph of the first 
edition. The chief addition lies in the concluding statement, 
that “experience is itself a synthetic connection of intuitions.” 
This is in keeping with statements made in the deduction 
of the categories in the second edition,*^ and in th© paragraph 
inserted in the proof of the second analogy in the second 
edition.^ The ^ has strangely been omitted in the second 


FroUgomena, § 2, h, c ; Eng. trans. pp. 15-16. On the connection of mathe- 
S the principle of contradiction, cf. below, pp. 64- tr. 

' P. 582 ; cf. Logik, § 37. 3 ii. p. 257. ^ 

* Prolegomena, §4. 5 Cf. B 290. ® S 2, A 

’ B 161. 8 B 218. 
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edition in reference to empirical judgments, though retained 
in reference to synthetic a priori judgments. 

The proposition : eTerytMng which happens has its cause. 

As we have already observed,^ Hume influenced Kant at two 
distinct periods in his philosophical development— in 1756-" 
1763, and again at some time (not quite definitely datable) after 
February 1772. The first influence concerned the character 
of concrete causal judgments ; the second related to the 
causal axiom. Though there are few distinction.^ which are 
more important for understanding the Cf'iiique than that of 
the difference between these two questions, it has nowlicre 
been properly emphasised by Kant, and in several of the 
references to Hume, which occur in the Critique and in the 
Prolegomena^ the two problems are confounded in a most un- 
fortunate manner. The passages in the Introduction ^ are clear 
and unambiguous; the influence exercised by Hume subse- 
quent to February 1772 is quite adequately stated. The causal 
axiom claims to be a priori^ and is, as Hume asserts, likewise 
synthetic. Consequently there are only two alternatives, each 
decisive and far-reaching. Either valid a /rzhrf .synthesis must, 
contrary to all previous philosophical belief, be possible, or 
“ everything which we call metaphysics must turn out to be 
a mere delusion of reason.” The solution of this problem is 
“ a question of life and death to metaphysics.” To this 
appreciation of Hume, Kant adds criticism. Hume did not 
sufficiently universalise his problem. Had he done so, he 
would have recognised that pure mathematics involves a 
priori .synthesis no less necessarily than do the metaphysical 
disciplines. From denying the possibility of mathematical 
science ^Hiis good sense would probably have saved him,” 
Hume^s problem, thus viewed, finds its final and complete 
expression in the formula : How are synthetic a priori 
judgments possible ? 

In A 760 =B 788 the account differs in two respects; 
first, it discusses the metaphysical validity of the causal axiom 
as well as its intrinsic possibility as a judgment ; and 
secondly, reference is made to the conception of causality as 
well as to the axiom. The implied criticism of Hume is 
correspondingly modified. Otherwise, it entirely harmonises 
with the passages in the Introduction. 

“Hume dwelt especially upon the principle of causality, and 
quite rightly observed that its truth, and even the objective validity 
of the concept of efficient cause in general, is based on no insight, 

^ A 9=B 13. 

2 Cf. above, pp. xxv ff., 26 ; below, p. 593 ff. ; cf. Vaihinger, i. p. 340 ff. 

3 A 9 =B 13 , B II. B 19. 
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ie, on no a priori knowledge, and that its authority cannot therefore 
be ascribed to its necessity, but merely to its general utility in the 
course of experience and to a certain subjective necessity which 
it thereby acquires, and which he entitles custom. From the 
incapacity of our reason to make use of this principle in any 
manner that transcends experience he inferred the nullity of all 
pretensions of reason to advance beyond the empirical.” 

Now so far, in these references to Hume, Kant has had 
in view only the problems of mathematical and physical 
science and of metaphysics. The problems involved in the 
possibility of empirical knowledge are left entirely aside. 
His account of Hume’s position and of his relation to Hume 
suffers change immediately these latter problems are raised. 
And unfortunately it is a change for the worse. The various 
problems treated by Hume are then confounded together, 
and the issues are somewhat blurred. Let us take the chief 
passages in which this occurs. In A 764 = B 792 ff. Kant gives 
the following account of Hume’s argument. Hume, recognis- 
ing the impossibility of predicting an effect by analysis of 
the concept of the cause, or of discovering a cause from the 
concept of the effect, viewed all concrete causal judgments 
as merely contingent, and therefrom inferred the contingency 
of the causal axiom. In so doing Hume, Kant argues, 
confuses the legitimate and purely a priori inference from a 
given event to some antecedent with the very different infer- 
ence, possible only through special experience, to a specific 
cause. Now this is an entire misrepresentation of Hume’s 
real achievement, and may perhaps be explained, at least in 
part, as being due to the fact that Kant was acquainted with 
Hume’s Treatise only through the indirect medium of Beattie’s 
quotations. Hume committed no such blunder. He clearly 
recognised the distinction between the problem of the validity 
of the causal axiom and the problem of the validity of concrete 
causal judgments. He does not argue from the contingency 
of concrete causal laws to the contingency of the universal 
principle, but shows, as Kant himself recognises,^ that the 
principle is neither self-evident nor demonstrable a priori. 
And as necessity cannot be revealed by experience, neither 
is the principle derivable from that source. Consequently, 
Hume concludes, it cannot be regarded as objectively valid. 
It must be due to a subjective instinct or natural belief. 
(The two problems are similarly confounded by Kant in 
A 217 «B 264.) 

In the Introduction to the Prolegomena there is no such 
Mn A9=B 13, B II, B 19. 
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confusion of the two problems, but matters are made even 
worse by the omission of all reference to Hume's analysis of 
the causal axiom. Only Hume's treatment of the concept of 
causality is dwelt upon. This is the more unfortunate, and 
has proved the more misleading, in that it is here that Kaiit 
makes his most explicit acknowledgment of his indebtedness to 
Hume. In §§ 27 ff. of the Prolegomena both problems reappear, 
but are again confounded. The section is preceded by 
sentences in which the problem of experience is emphasised ; 
and in keeping with these prefatory remarks, Kant represents 
“ Hume's cruxmetaphysicorum " as concerning only the concept 
of causality (viewed as a synthetic, and professedly a priori^ 
connection between concrete existences). Yet in g 30 the 
causal axiom is also referred to, and together they are taken 
as constituting “ Hume's problem." 

Now if we bear in mind that Hume awakened Kant to 
both problems — how a priori knowledge is possible, and how 
experience is possible — this confusion can easily be under- 
stood. Kant had already in the early 'sixties studied Hume 
with profound admiration and respect^ In the period sub- 
sequent to 1772 this admiration had only deepened ; and 
constantly, as we may believe, Kant had returned with fresh 
relish to Hume's masterly analyses of causality and of in- 
ductive inference. It is not, therefore, surprising that as the 
years passed, and as the other elements in Hume's teaching 
revealed to him, through the inner growth of his own views, 
their full worth and significance, he should allow the con- 
tribution that had more specifically awakened him to fall into 
the background, and should, in vague fashion, ascribe to 
Hume's teaching as a whole the specific influence which was 
really due to one particular part. By 1783, the date of the 
Prolegomena^ Kant's first enthusiasm over the discovery of 
the fundamental problem of a priori synthesis had somewhat 
abated, and the problem of experience had more or less taken 
its place. This would seem to be the reason why in the Pro- 
legomena he thus deals with both aspects of Hume's problem, 
and w^y in so doing he gives a subordinate place to Hume's 
treatment of the causal axiom. But though the misunder- 
standing may be thus accounted for, it must none the less be 
deplored. ¥or the reader is seriously misled, and much that 
is central to the Critical philosophy is rendered obscure. The 
influence which Kant in the Prolegomena thus ascribes to 

1 Cf. •" Borowski’s DarsUlhmg des Lehens und Charakters Im. A^anis 
(Hoffmann’s edition, 1902), p. 252. The German translation of Hume's Mnquify 
concerning the Human Under standutg^.-^^o.'ax^di in 1755, Kant probably made 
his first acquaintance with Hume through it. Cf. above, p. xxviii j below, p. 156 
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Hume was not that which really awakened him from his 
dogmatic slumber, but is in part that which he had assimilated 
at least as early as 1763, and in part that which acted upon 
him with renewed force when he was struggling (probably 
between 1778 and 1780) with the problems involved in the 
deduction of the categories. It was Hume^s treatment of the 
causal axiom, and that alone, which, at some time subsequent 
to February 1772, was the really effective influence in pro- 
ducing the Copernican change.^ 

Purely a priori and out of mere concepts.'^ — Vaihinger’s 
comment seems correct: Kant means only that neither 
actual experience nor pure intuition can be resorted to. This 
does not contradict the complementary assertion,® that the 
principle, everything which happens has its cause, can be 
known a priori^ not immediately from the concepts involved 
in it, but only indirectly^ through the relation of these 
concepts to possible experience. “ Possible experience,” even 
though it stands for something purely contingent,” is itself 
a concept. Vaihinger^ quotes Apelt upon this “ mysterious ” 
type of judgment. 

“Metaphysics is synthetic knowledge from mere concepts, not 
like mathematics from their construction in intuition, and yet these 
synthetic propositions cannot be known from bare concepts, Le. 
not analytically. The necessity of the connection in those proposi- 
tions is to be apprehended through thought alone, and yet is not 
to rest upon the form of thought, the principle of contradiction. 
The conception of a kind of knowledge which arises from bare 
concepts, and yet is synthetic, eludes our grasp. The problem is : 
How can one concept be necessarily connected with another, 
without also at the same time being contained in it ? ” 

The paragraphs in B 14 to B 17 are almost verbal tran- 
scripts from Prolegomena^ § 2 c, 2 if . 

Mathematical judgments are one and all (insgesammt) syn- 
thetic.® — This assertion is carelessly made, and does not 
represent Kant’s real view. In B 16 he himself recognises the 
existence of analytic mathematical judgments, but unduly 
minimises their number and importance. 

All mathematical conclusions proceed according to the principle 
of contradiction.'^ — To the objection made by Paulsen that 
Kant, in admitting that mathematical judgments can be 
deduced from others by means of the principle of contra- 

^ Cf. below, Appendix p. 593 
» A 733=B76i. 

® i, p. 291, 

^ B 14. Cf. above, pp. 59-60. 


2 A9=Bi3. 

^ A 737 = 8764. 
« B 14. 
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diction, ought consistently to have recognised as synthetic 
only axioms and principles, Vaihinger replies as follows : ^ 

‘‘ The proposition — the angles of a triangle are together equal to 
two right angles — Kant regards as synthetic. It is indeed deduced 
from the axiom of parallels (with the aid of auxiliary lines), and to 
that extent is understood in accordance with the principle of contra- 
diction. . . . The angles in the triangle constitute a special case of 
the angles in the parallel lines which are intersected by other lines* 
The principle of contradiction thus serves as vehicle in the deduction, 
because once the identity of A and A' is recognised, the predicate 
4 which belongs to A, must also be ascribed to A". But the pro- 
position is not for that reason itself analytic in the Kantian sense. 
In the analytic proposition the predicate is derived from the analysis 
of the"' subject concept. But that does not happen in this case. 
The synthetic proposition can never be derived m and fy ifsc// from 
the principle of contradiction ; . . . but only with the aid of that 
principle fro7n other propositmts. Besides, in this deduction intuition 
must always be resorted to ; and that makes an essential difference. 
Without it the identity of A and A' cannot become known.’^ 


Pure mathematics.^ — ‘'Pure,'' as thus currently used, is 
opposed only to applied, not to empirical Kant here 
arbitrarily I'eads the latter opposition into it. Under this 
guise he begs the point in dispute, 

7 -f 5 = 12.^ — Though 7-1-5 = 12 expresses an identity or 
equality, it is an equality of the objects or magnitudes^ 7 + 5 
and 12, not of the concepts through which we think them.^ 
Analysis of the concepts can never reveal this equality. Only 
by constructing the concepts in intuition can it be recognised 
by the mind. This example has been already cited in the 
first edition.^ It is further elaborated in the Prolegomena^ ,§ 2 c, 
and is here transcribed. Kant's mode of stating his position 
is somewhat uncertain. He alternates between “ the repre- 
sentation of 7 and 5," “the representation of the combination 
of 7 and 5,"^ and “the concepts 7 and 5."^ His view would 
seem to be that there are three concepts involved. P'or the 
concept of 7 we must substitute the intuition of 7 points, for 
the concept of 5 the intuition of 5 points, and for the concept 
of their sum the intuitive operation of addition. 

Call in the«assistance of intuition, for instance our five fingers.^ 
— This statement, repeated from the Prolegomena^ does not 
represent Kant's real position. The views which he has 
expressed upon the nature of arithmetical science are of the 


^ i. p. 294. - B 1$ 

^ Cf. Vaihinger, i. p. 296. 

In Prolegomena and in second edition. 


3 B 15. 

® A 164. 
® B 15. 


Cf. above, p. 41, 
^ A 164.^ 
^ I zo. 
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most contradictory character,^ but to one point he definitely 
commits himself, namely, that, like geometrical science, it 
rests, not (as here asserted) upon empirical, hut upon pure 
intuition*^ Except indirectly, by the reference to larger 
numbers, Kant here ignores his own important distinction 
between image and schema.^ The above statement would 
also make arithmetic dependent upon space. 

Segner : Anfangsgriinde der Aritlimetik,'^ translated from the 
Latin, second edition, Halle, 1773. 

Natural science (physica) contains synthetic a priori judg- 
ments.® — There is here a complication to which Vaihinger ® has 
been the first to draw attention. In the Prolegomena'^ Kant 
emphasises the distinction between physics and pure or 
universal science of nature.^ The latter treats only the a 
priori form of nature (2.^. its necessary conformity to law), 
and is therefore a propaedeutic to physics which involves 
further empirical factors. For two reasons, however, this 
universal natural science falls short of its ideal. First, it 
contains empirical elements, such as the concepts of motion, 
impenetrability, inertia, etc. Secondly, it refers only to the 
objects of external sense, and not, as we should expect in a 
universal science, to natural existences without exception, 2>. 
to the objects of psychology as well as of physics.® But 
among its principles there are, Kant adds, a few which are 
purely a priori and possess the universality required : e.g. such 
propositions as that substance is permanent^ and that every 
event has a cause. Now these are the examples which ought 
to have been cited in the passage before us. Those actually 
given fall entirely outside the scope of the Critique, They 
are treated only in the Metaphysische Anfangsgrunde, They 
belong to the relatively, not to the absolutely, pure science of 
nature. The source of the confusion Vaihinger again traces 
to Kant’s failure to hold fast to the important distinction 
between immanent and transcendent metaphysics.^® His so- 
called pure or universal natural science (nature, as above 
noted, signifying for Kant all that is ”) is really immanent 
metaphysics^ and the propositions in regard to substance and 
causality ought therefore to be classed as metaphysical. This, 
indeed, is how they are viewed in the earlier sections of the 
Prolegomena, The distinction later drawn in i $ is ignored. 
Pure natural science is identified with mathematical physics, 

] Cf. below, p. 128 ff. 2 Cf. A 7I3 = B 741. 

A 140=3 179. Cf. below, p. 337 ff ^ B 15, 

® B 17. ® i. p. 304 If ^ § 15. 

^ This latter Kant developed in his Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde (1786). 

® Cf A 840=3 869. “Nature” means, in the Kantian terminology, “all 
that is.” Cf above, pp. xliv-v, 19, 22, 33, 52-3, 55-6, 
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and the propositions which in § 15 are spoken of as belonging 
to pure universal natural science are now regarded as meta- 
physical ''Genuinely metaphysical judgments are one and 
all synthetic. . . , For instance, the proposition — everything 
which in things is substance is permanent — Is a synthetic, 
and properly metaphysical judgment.”^ In § S the principle 
of causality is also cited as an example of a synthetic a priori 
judgment in metaphysics. But Kant still omits to draw 
a distinction between immanent and transcendent meta- 
physics ; and as a consequence his classification of synthetic 
a priori judgments remains thoroughly confused. They are 
taken as belonging to three spheres, mathematics, physics (in 
the relative sense), and metaphysics. The implication is that 
this threefold distinction corresponds to the threefold division 
of the Doctrine of Elements into Aesthetic^ Analytic^ and 
Dialectic. Yet, as a matter of fact, the propositions of 
mathematical physics, in so far as they are examples of 
applied mathematics, are dealt with in the Aesthetic, and in 
so far as they involve concepts of motion and the like fall 
entirely outside the scope of the Critique, while the Analytic 
deals with those metaphysical judgments (such as the principle 
of causality) which are of immanent employment.^ 

As the new paragraphs in the Introduction to the second 
edition are transferred without essential modification from the 
Prolegomena, they are open to the same criticism. To 
harmonise B 17 with the real teaching of the Critique, it must 
be entirely recast Instead of "natural science^’ (physica) 
we must read " pure universal natural science [ = immanent 
metaphysics]/^ and for the examples given we must substi- 
tute those principles of substance and causality which are 
dealt with in the Analytic. The next paragraph deals with 
metaphysics in its transcendent form, and accordingly states 
the problem peculiar to the Dialectic. 

Metaphysics.^ — This paragraph deals explicitly only with 
transcendent judgments, but as the terms used are ambiguous, 
it is possible that those of immanent metaphysics are also 
referred to. The paragraph is not taken from the Prolego- 
mena. The corresponding passage ^ in the Prolegomena deals 
only with the iudgments of immanent metaphysics. 

^ § 4. 

2 The propositions of pure natural science are not separately treated in § 4 of 
the Prolegomena, though the subsequent argument implies that this has been done, 
Vaihinger’s inference (i. p. 310) that a para^aph, present in Kant’s manuscript, 
has been dropped out in the process of printing the fourth section (the section 
which contains the paragraphs transposed from the end of § 2) seems unavoidable. 
The missing paragraph was very probably that which is here given in B 17. 

" In § 4 (at end of paragraphs transposed from § 2). 
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The real problem of pure reason is contained in the question : 
How are synthetic a priori judgments possible — Cf. above, 
pp. 26 ff., 33 ff., 43 ff. 

David — Cf. above, pp. 61 ff. 

A tlieoreticai knowledge.^ — ix. Kant explicitly leaves aside 
the further problem, whether such judgments may not also be 
possible in the practical (moral) and other spheres. 

How is pure natural science possible ? The note which 
Kant appends shows that he is here taking natural science in 
the relative sense.^ The same irrelevant instances are again 
cited. 

As these sciences really exist.^ — Cf. below, p. 44 ff. 

The poor progress which metaphysics has hitherto made."— Cf. 
Preface to the second edition ; Prolegomena^ § 4, and A 175 ff. 

How is metaphysics as a science possible?® — We may now 
consider how this and the three preceding questions are 
related to one another and to the various divisions of the 
Critique? The four subordinate questions within the main 
problem — How are synthetic a priori judgments possible? — 
are here stated by Kant as : 

1. How is pure mathematics possible? 

2. How is pure natural science possible ? 

3. How is metaphysics as natural disposition possible ? 

4. How is metaphysics as science possible ? 

There is little difficulty as regards i and 2. The first is 
dealt with in the Aesthetic^ and the second^® in the Analytic^ 
though, owing to the complexity of the problems, the Aesthetic 
and Analytic are wider than either query, and cannot be com- 
pletely separated. Applied mathematics is dealt with in the 
Analytic as well as in the Aesthetic^ and in both the determina- 
tion of the limits of scientific knowledge is equall>- important 
with that of accounting for its positive acquisitions. The 
third and fourth questions raise all manner of difficulties. 
Notwithstanding the identical mode of formulation, they do 
not run on all fours with the two preceding. The first two 
are taken as referring to actually existing and valid sciences. 
It is the ground of their objective validity that is sought. But 
what is investigated in the third question falsel}-^ lays claim to 
the title of science ; wc can enquire only as t® the ground of 
its subjective possibility. In the fourth question, the problem 
takes still another form. Kant now seeks to determine whether 
a new, not yet existing, science of metaphysics is possible, and 

^ B 19. - B 19. ^ B 20. ^ B 20. 

f Cf. B 17. ® B 20. B 21. B B 22. 

•* Vaihinger’s analysis (i. p, 371 ff.) is invaluable. I follow it tbroiighout. 

When corrected as above, pp. 51-2, 66-7. 
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in what manner it can be validly constructed. The mani- 
foldness of the problems is thus concealed by the fixity of the 
common formula.^ Now with what divisions of the Critique 
are the two last questions connected ? It has been suggested ^ 
that the third question is dealt with in the Dialectic and the 
fourth in the Methodology, the four questions thus correspond- 
ing to the four main divisions of the Critique. But this 
view is untenable, especially in its view of the fourth question. 
The division of the Critique is by dichotomy into doctrine of 
elements and doctrine of methods, the former including the 
Aesthetic and Logic, and the Logic being again divided into 
Analytic and Dialectic. Its problems stand in an equally 
complex subordination ; they cannot be isolated from ' one 
another, and set merely side by side. Secondly, it has been 
maintained^ that the third question is dealt with in the intro- 
duction to the Dialectic (in its doctrine of Ideas), and the 
fourth in the Dialectic proper. This view is fairly satisfactory 
as regards the third question, but would involve the conclusion 
that the fourth question refers only to transcendent meta- 
physics, and that it therefore receives a negative answer. But 
that is not Kant's view of metaphysics as a science. The 
Critique is intended to issue in a new and genuine body of 
metaphysical teaching. 

The key to the whole problem of the four questions is not 
to be found in the Critique. This section is transcribed from 
§§ 4-5 of the Prolegomena, and is consequently influenced by 
the general arrangement of the latter work. This fourfold 
division was indeed devised for the purposes of the argument of 
the Prolegomena, which is developed on the analytic method, 
and for that reason it cannot be reconciled with the very 
different structure of the Critique. Yet even the Prolegomena 
suffers from confusion, due^ to Kant's failure to distinguish 
between universal and relative natural science on the one 
hand, and between immanent and transcendent metaphysics 
on the other. The four questions do not coincide with those 
of the Critique. Instead of the third — how is metaphysics as 
natural disposition possible ? — we find : hozv is metaphysics in 
general possible ? In §§ 4, 5, Kant's argument is clear and 
straightforward. Pure mathematical science and mathematical 
physics are Actually existing sciences. The synthetic a priori 
judgments which they contain must be recognised as valid. 
Metaphysics makes similar claims. But, as is sufficiently 

^ Cf. above, p. 38 ff, 

® By J. Erdmann (cited by Vaihinger, i. p. 371). 

^ By B. Erdmann, Kriticismtts, p. 183. 

^ As above noted, pp. 66-7. 
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proved by the absence of agreement among philosophers, , 
its professions are without ground. It transgresses the 
limits of possible experience, and contains only pretended 
knowledge. This false transcendent metaphysics is refuted 
in the Dialectic, Kant was, however, equally convinced that 
an immanent metaphysics is possible, and that its grounds 
and justification had been successfully given in the Analytic. 
His problem as formulated in the Prolegomena is accordingly 
threefold : (i) how are the existing rational sciences, mathe- 
matical and physical, possible ? (2) in the light of the insight 
acquired by this investigation^ what is the origin and explana- 
tion of the existing pretended sciences of transcendent 
metaphysics? and (3) in what manner can we establish 
a positive metaphysics that will harmonise with reason's 
true vocation ? So far all is clear and definite. But the un- 
resolved difficulty, as to the relation in which natural science 
and immanent metaphysics stand to one another, brings 
confusion in its train. As already noted, ^ in § 15 natural 
science is displaced by immanent metaphysics (though not 
under that name) ; and as a result the fourth question reduces 
to the second, and the above threefold problem has to be 
completely restated. The Prolegomena has, however, already 
been divided into four parts ; and in the last division Kant 
still continues to treat the fourth question as distinct from 
that which has been dealt with in the second division, though, 
as his answer shows, they are essentially the same. The 
answer given is that metaphysics as a science is possible only 
in and through the Critique, and that though the whole 
Critique is required for this purpose, the content of the new 
science is embodied in the Analytic, 

In the second edition of the Critique the confusion 
between natural science and immanent metaphysics still 
persists, and a new source of ambiguity is added through the 
i*eformuIation of the third question. It is now limited to the 
problem of the subjective origin of metaphysics as a natural 
disposition. The fourth question has therefore to be widened, 
so as to include transcendent as well as immanent, the old 
as well as the new, metaphysics. But save for this one 
alteration the entire section is inspired by considerations 
foreign to the Critique', this section, like B tj, must be 
recast before it will harmonise with the subsequent argument 
Every kind of knowledge is called pure, etc.^ — These sentences 
are omitted in the second edition. They have been rendered 
unnecessary by -the further and more adequate definition of 
pure " given in B 3 fF. 

^ Above, p. 66. 


^ A II. 
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Beason is tlie faculty wMcIi supplies tlie principles of know- 
ledge a priori^— This statement should, as Vaihinger points 
out, be interpfeted in the light of A 299= B 355. 

Reason, like understanding, can be employed in a merely formal, 
ie, logical manner, wherein it abstracts from all content of know- 
ledge. But it is also capable of a real use,^ since it contains within 
itself the source of certain concepts and principles, which it does not 
borrow either from the senses or from the understanding/’ 

Reason is taken in the first of the above meanings. 
Reason in its real use, when extended so as to include 
pure sensibility and understanding,^ is the pure reason 
referred to in the next sentence of the Critique. A priori 
is here used to signify the relatively a priori ; in the next 
sentence it denotes the absolutely a priori. 

An Organon of pure reason.*^ — What follows, from this point 
to the middle of the next section, is a good example of Kant’s 
patchwork method of piecing together old manuscript in the 
composition of the Critique. There seems to be no way of 
explaining its bewildering contradictions save by accepting 
Vaihinger’s^ conclusion that it consists of three separate 
accounts, written at different times, and representing different 
phases in the development of Kant’s views. 

L The first account, beginning with the above words and 
ending with “already a considerable gain” {schon sehr viel 
gewonnen ist)^ is evidently the oldest. It reveals the influence 
of the Dissertation, It distinguishes : 

1. Critique of pure reason ( = Propaedeutic). 

2. Organon of pure reason. 

3. System of pure reason. 

1. Critique is a critical examination {Beurtheilung) of pure 
reason, its sources and limits. The implication (obscured by 
the direct relating of Critique to System) is that it prepares 
the way for the Organon. 

2. Organon comprehends all the principles bj^ which pure 
knowledge can be acquired and actually established, 

3. System is the complete application of such an Organon. 

This classification is, as Paulsen ^ was the first to remark, 

an adaptation of the Dissertation standpoint. 

IL The"* second account begins: “I entitle all knowledge 
transcendental,” but is broken by the third account — from 
“ Such a Critique ” to the end of the paragraph — which has 

1 A ii=B 24. 

^ Cf. Dissertation, § 23 : usus logicus — ttsns realis. ^ Cf. above, p. 2. 

^ A 11 = B 24. * b p. 459 ft' 

® EntwickelungsgeschichU der Kantisch'en Erkemitnistheoru, p. 113. 
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been inserted into the middle of it. It is then continued in 
the next section. It distinguishes : 

1. Critique of pure reason. 

2 . Trauscendental philosophy. 

1. Critique contains the principles of all a priori synthetical 
knowledge, tracing an architectonic plan wliich guarantees 
the completeness and certainty of all the parts. 

2, Transcendental philosophy contains their complete analytic 
development, and is therefore the system of such know- 
ledge. 

III. The third account (‘‘Such a Critique^^ to end of 
paragraph) in its main divisions follows the first account : i. 
Critique^ 2. Organon or Canon^ 3. System* But they are now 
defined in a dijfferent manner. Critique is a propaedeutic 
for the Organon* But Organon^ which signifies the totality of 
the principles through which pure knowledge is attained and 
extended,^ may not be possible. In that case the Critique is 
a preparation only for a Canon^ i*e* the totality of the 
principles of the proper employment of reason.^ The Organon 
or Canon, in turn, will render possible a System of the 
philosophy of pure reason, the former yielding a system in 
extension of a priori knowledge, the latter a system which 
defines the limits of a priori knowledge. 

It is impossible to reduce these divergencies to a single 
consistent view. They illustrate the varying sense in which 
Kant uses the term “metaphysics.” In the first account, 
even though that account is based on a distinction drawn 
in the Dissertation, the system of metaphysics is immanent ; 
in the second it is also transcendent ; in the third it is 
neutral,^ 

Propaedeutic.^ — That the Critique is only propaedeutic to 
a System of pure reason was later denied by Kant in the 
following emphatic terms : 

“I must here observe that I cannot understand the attempt to 
ascribe to me the view that I have sought to supply only a Propae- 
deutic to transcendental philosophy, not the System of this philosophy. 
Such a view could never have entered my thoughts, for I have 
myself praised the systematic completeness (das voUendete Ganze) of 
the pure philosophy in the Critique of Pure Reason as the best mark 
of its truth.” ® 


1 Cf. A 795 =:B 823. Cf. below, pp. 170, 174. 2 ^ ^^5^3 ^24. 

® Cf. VaihiBger, i, pp. 461-2 for the very varied meanings in which Kant 
“ capnciousl;^” employs the terms Organon^ Canon, Doctrim, and Discipline* 

® ErUdrmtg in Beziehung auf Fichtch Wissenschaftslehre (1799), Werke 
(Hartenstein), viii. p. 600. 
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Kant thus finally, after much vacillation in his use of the 
terms, came to the conclusion that Critique, Transcendental 
Philosophy, and System all coincide. Meantime he has 
forgotten his own previous and conflicting utterances on 
this point. 

As regards speculation negative only.^ — “ Speculation ” here 
signifies the theoretical, as opposed to the practical.- The 
qualifying phrase is in line with other passages of the second 
edition, in which it is emphasised that the conclusions of 
the Critique are positive in their practical (moral) bearing/* 
Transcendental — transcendent.^ — Kant was the first to 
distinguish between these two terms. In the scholastic period, 
in which they first appear, they were exactly synonymous, 
the term transcendent being the more usual. The verb, to 
transcend, appears in Augustine in its widest metaphysical 
sense. Transcende et te ipsum,” ** Cuncta corpora trail- 
scenderunt [Platonici] quaerentes Deum ; omnem animam 
mutabilesque omnes spiritus transcenderunt quaerentes sum- 
mum Deum.’^ ° The first employment of the term in a more 
specific or technical sense occurs in a treatise, De natura generis, 
falsely ascribed to Thomas Aquinas. In this treatise ens, 
res, aliquid, unum, bommi, verum are entitled iranscendentia. 
To understand the meaning in which the word is here used, 
we have, it would seem,® to take account of the influence 
exercised upon Aquinas by a mystical work of Arabian origin, 
entitled De causis. It contained reference to the Neo- 
Platonic distinction between the Aristotelian categories, which 
the Neo-Platonists regarded as being derivative, and the more 
universal concepts, ens, unum, verum, bommt. To these latter 
concepts Aquinas gave a theological application. Ens per- 
tains to essence, unum to the person of the Father, verum 
to the person of the Son, bomim to the person of the Holy 
Ghost. In the De natura generis the number of these 
supreme concepts is increased to six by the addition of res 
and aliquid, and as just stated the title t7‘anscendentia is also 
now applied for the first time. In this meaning the term 
transcendent and its synonym transcendental are of frequent 
occurrence in Scholastic writings. The iranscendeniia or 
transcendenialia are those concepts which so transcend the 
categories as to be themselves predicable of the categories. 
They are the “ termini vel proprietates rebus om 7 iibns aiiusque 
generis convefiientesP Thus Duns Scotus speaks of e 7 is as the 

^ B 25. Cf. A XV. 

^ Cf. B xxiv. A 1 1 = B 25. 

® De vera religiom, 72 ; De civitaie Dei, viii. 6. Cited by Kisler, IVSHer* 
buck, p. 1521. 

® Cf. Prantl, Geschkkte der Logik im Abendlande, iii. pp. 1x4, 244-5, 
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highest of the ^HranscendentaV^ concepts. The term also occurs 
in a more or less similar sense in the writings of Campanella, 
Giordano Bruno, Francis Bacon, and Spinoza. The last 
named gives a psychological explanation of the “termini 
Transcendent ales . . . ut Ens, Res, Aliquid” as standing for 
ideas that are in the highest degree confused owing to the 
multiplicity of the images which have neutralised one another 
in the process of their generation.^ Berkeley also speaks of 
the “transcendental maxims” which lie outside the field of 
mathematical enquiry, but which influence all the particular 
sciences.^ Evidently the term has become generalised beyond 
its stricter scholastic meaning. Lambert employs transcendent 
in an even looser sense to signify concepts which represent 
what is common to both the corporeal and the intellectual 
world.^ We may, indeed, assert that in Kant's time 4he 
terms transcendent and transcendental, while still remaining 
synonymous, and though used on the lines of their original 
Scholastic connotation, had lost all definiteness of meaning 
and all usefulness of application. Kant took advantage of 
this situation to distinguish sharply between them, and to 
impose upon each a meaning suitable to his new Critical 
teaching. 

“Transcendental” is primarily employed by Kant as a 
name for a certain kind of knowledge. Transcendental 
knowledge is knowledge not of objects, but of the nature 
and conditions of our a priori cognition of them. In other 
words, a priori knowledge must not be asserted, simply because 
it is a priori^ to be transcendental ; this title applies only to 
such knowledge as constitutes a theory or science of the 
a priori.^ Transcendental knowledge and transcendental 
philosophy must therefore be taken as coinciding ; and as 
thus coincident, they signify the science of the possibility, 
nature, and limits of a priori knowledge. The term similarly 
applies to the subdivisions of the Critique, The Aesthetic is 
transcendental in that it establishes the a priori character of 
the forms of sensibility; the Analytic in that it determines 
the a priori principles of understanding, and the part which 
they play in the constitution of knowledge ; the Dialectic in 
that it defines and limits the a priori Ideas of Reason, to the 

^ Ethica (Vloten and Land), ii. prop. xl. schoL i. 

^ 2 Pfificipi^s of Human Knowledge^ cxviii. The above citations are from 
Eisler, loc, cit, pp. 1524-5. I have also myself come upon the term in vSwift’s 
Gullivg'ds Travels (l)ent, 1897, p. 166): “And as to ‘ideas, entities, abstrac- 
tions, and transcendentals,’ I could never [drive the least conception into their 
heads.” . 

® Organon, i. 484, cited by Eucken in Geschuhte der philosofhischer Termim- 
l&gie, p. 201;. 

^ A n^B 25, A56=B8 o. 
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perverting power of which all false metaphysics is due. That 
this is the primary and fundamental meaning common to the 
various uses 6f the term is constantly overlooked by Max 
Muller. Thus in A 15 = B 30 he translates iranscemientaie 
Sinnenlehre ** doctrine of transcendental sense instead of as 
’ transcendental doctrine of sense." In transforming tran- 
scendefttale Eiementarlehre into ‘‘ elements of transcendent- 
alism” he avoids the above error, but only by inventing a 
word which has no place in Kant's own terminology. 

But later in the Critique Kant employs the term tran- 
scendental in a second sense, namely, to denote the a pnort^ 
factors in knowledge. All representations which are a priori 
and yet are applicable to objects are transcendental The 
term is then defined through its distinction from the empirical 
on the one hand, and from the transcendent on the other. 
An intuition or conception is transcendental when it originates 
in pure reason, and yet at the same time goes to constitute 
an a priori knowledge of objects. The contrast between the 
transcendental and the transcendent, as similarly determined 
upon by Kant, is equally fundamental, but is of quite different 
character. That is transcendent which lies entirely beyond 
experience ; whereas the transcendental signifies those a priori 
elements which underlie experience as its necessary condi- 
tions. The transcendent is always unknowable. The tran- 
scendental is that which by conditioning experience renders 
all knowledge, whether a priori or empirical, possible. The 
direct opposite of the transcendent is the immanent, which 
as such includes both the transcendental and the empirical 
Thus while Kant employs the term transcendental in a very 
special sense which he has himself arbitrarily determined, he 
returns to the original etymological meaning of the term 
transcendent. It gains a specifically Critical meaning only 
through being used to expound the doctrine that all know- 
ledge is limited to sense - experience. The attempt to find 
some similar etymological justification for Kant's use of the 
term transcendental has led Schopenhauer and Kuno Fischer 
to assert that Kant entitles his philosophy transcendental 
because it transcends both the dogmatism and the scepticism 
of all previous systems ! ^ Another attempt has been made 
by Stirling 2 3 nd Watson,® who assert, at least by implication, 
that the transcendental is a species of the transcendent, in 
that while the latter transcends the scope of experience, the 
former transcends its sense-content. Kant himself, however, 

^ Cited by Vaihinger, i. p. 46S. 

^ Cf. Text-Book to JCantf p. 13. 

^ Cf. A'iwt Explained^ p, Bg. 
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nowhere attempts to justify his use of the terra by any such 
argument. ^ 

_ A third meaning of the term transcendental arises through 
its extension from the a prion intuitions and concepts to the 
^ocesses and faculties to which they are supposed to be due 
Thus Kant speaks of the transcendental syntheses of appre- 
hension, reproduction, and recognition, and of the transcend- 
ental faculties of imagination and understanding. In this 
sense the transcendental becomes a title for the conditions 
which render experience possible. And inasmuch as processes 
and faculties can hardly be entitled a priori, Kant has in this 
third application of the term departed still further from his 
first definition of it.^ 

The distinction between the transcendental and the tran- 
scendent may be illustrated by reference to the Ideas of reason. 
Regarded as regulative only, i.e. merely as ideals which inspire 
the understanding in the pursuit of knowledge, they are tran- 
scendental. Interpreted as constitutive, i.e. as representing 
absolute realities, they are transcendent. Yet, despite the 
lundamental character of this distinction, so careless is Kant 
in the use of his technical terms that he also employs tran- 
^endental as exactly equivalent in meaning to transcendent. 
Ihis is of constant occurrence, but only two instances need 
here be cited. In the important phrase “transcendental 
ideality of space and time ’ the term transcendental is used in 
place of the term transcendent. For what Kant is asserting 
IS that judged from a transcendent point of view, i.e. from the 
rpJS the thing in itself, space is only subjectively 

JntI; orthodox 

interpretation, but, as the context clearly shows, that is not 

the way m which it is actually being used by Kant’. Another 
equally surprising example is to be found in the title “ tran- 
scendental dialectic. _ Though it is defined in A 63-4 = 

B 88 in correct fashion in A 297 = 6 354 and A 308-9 = 

B 365-6 It IS interpreted as treating of the illusion involved 

SJSfdTaScj? 

Hot a Critiaue of books and systems.^— Kant here inserts a 
statement from the omitted Preface to the first edition.^ 

fie now adds that the Critique will supply a criterion for the 
valuation of all other systems. ^ onreiion 101 the 

A taken the liberty in hia edition of^L aubstodn^ in 

r^tZalhefry™!?"^ ” transcendent. The Berlin edition very rigltly 

^ B 27. 5 A ‘ 

^ A VI. 
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A 13 = B 27. — KanCs reason for omitting the title of Section 
II in the second edition was no doubt its inconsistency with 
the assertion of its opening sentence, viz. that the Critique is 
not transcendental philosophy, but only a preparation for it. 
Instead of it, Kant has introduced the more appropriate 
heading placed over the preceding paragraph. 

The highest principles of morals do not belong to transcend.- 
ental philosophy 7 — Cf. A 8oi = B 829. The alteration nyade 
in this passage in the second edition ^ indicates a transition 
towards the opposite view which Kant developed in the 
Critique of Practical Reason!^ 

The division of this science.*^ — Kant in this paragraph alter- 
nates in the most bewildering fashion between the Critique 
and Transcendental Philosophy, In this first sentence the 
Critique seems to be referred to. Later it is Transcendental 
Philosophy that is spoken of. 

Doctrine of Elements and Doctrine of Methods.'** — Cf. K 707 ff. 
= B 735 ff., and below, pp. 438, 563. 

Two stems, sensibility and understanding, which may perhaps 
spring from a common root.^ — Kant sometimes seems to suggest ^ 
that imagination is this common root It belongs both to 
sensibility and to understanding, and is passive as well as 
spontaneous. But when so viewed, imagination is virtually 
regarded as an unknown siipersensuous power, ‘^concealed 
in the depths of the soul.^’ ® The supersensuous is the point of 
union of our disparate human faculties, as well as of nature and 
freedom, mechanism and teleology. 

The trauscenedntal doctrine of sense would necessarily consti- 
tute the first part of the Science of Elements.^ — Necessarily 
constitute the first part” translates zum ersten Theile gehoren 
mussen. This Vaihinger explains as an archaic mode of 
expression, equivalent to ausmachen. The point is im- 
portant because, if translated quite literally, it might seem to 
conflict with the division actually followed, and to support the 
alternative division given in the Critique of Practical Reason, 
The first Critiqtie is divided thus : 

j A 14-15 = 3 28. Cf. below, p. 570 

^ This alteration is not given in Max Muller’s translation, 

^ Cf. the corresponding alteration made in tbe second edition at end of note to 
A ?i = B 35. 4 A I5 = B 29. 

5 Lac, at, 6 835 = 3 863. 

^ Cf. A 124, B 151-2, and below, pp. 225, 265. 

yCf. A 141 = B 180-1. Cf, Critique of Jzidgment,, § 57: “Thus here [in the 
CriHqtie^ of Aestheiic Judgmeui\ as also in the Critique of Pract leaf Reason^ the 
antinomies force us against our will to look beyond the sensible and to seek in the 
supersensible the point of union for all our a priori faculties; because no otlter 
expedient is left to make our Reason harmonious with itself.” Cf. also below, 
p. 473 ff., in comment on A 649=3 677. ^ A i6=B 30, 
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I. Doctrine of Elements. 

1. Aesthetic. 

2. Logic. 

(a) Analytic. 
(i>) Dialectic. 
II. Doctrine of Methods. 


In the Critique of Practical Reason'^ 
iactory division is suggested : 


a much more satis- 


I. Doctrine of Elements. 

1. Analytic. 

{ci) Aesthetic (Sense). 
ip) Logic (Understanding). 

2 . Dialectic. 

II. Doctrine of Methods. 


r division rests on somewhat irrelevant distinctions 
derived froin the traditional logic; the other is mSe dimctlv 
inspired by the distinctions which naturally belong to KanS 
own philosophical system. ® 


“ ^«froduct>on (W. v. p. i6). Cf. below, p. 438. 



THE TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF 
ELEMENTS 


PART I 

THE TRANSCENDENTAL AESTHETIC 

The Aesthetic opens with a series of definitions. Intuition 
{Anschauung^ is knowledge {Erkenntnis') which is in im- 
mediate relation to objects {sick auf Gege?istdnde tmmittelbar 
bezieht). Each term in this definition calls for comment. 
Anschauung etymologically applies only to visual sensation. 
Kant extends it to cover sensations of all the senses. The 
current term was Empfindung. KanPs reason for introducing 
the term intuition in place of sensation was evidently the fact 
that the latter could not be made to cover space and time. 
We can speak of pure intuitions, but not of pure sensations. 
Knowledge is used in a very wide sense, not strictly consistent 
with A 50-1 =B 74-5.^ The phrase sick bezieht is quite 
indefinite and ambiguous. Its meaning will depend upon the 
interpretation of its context. Object is used in its widest and 
most indefinite meaning. It maj?- be taken as signifying 
content {Inhalt, a term which does not occur in this passage, 
but which Kant elsewhere employs That, at least, is the 
meaning which best fits the context For when Kant adds 
that intuition relates itself to objects immediately, it becomes 
clear that he has in mind its distinction from conception 
{Begriff) which as expressing the universal is related to 
objects only indirectly, representing some one or more attri- 
butes of the given objects. Ultimately the whole content of 
conception jnnst be given.^ The phrase ‘‘ relates itself to 
objects ” may, therefore, be paraphrased has some content, 
such as red or cold, as its immediate object.” Through the 
content of intuition the whole material of thought is supplied, 

Cf. also above, p. 25. a Cf. A 5i==B 75. 

. That thought finds m intuition its sole possible content is, of course, a con- 
clusion first established in the Analytic^ Kant is here defining his terms in the 
light of his later results. 
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Intuition in itself is blind, but not empty. Thoughts without 
content are empty ; intuitions without concepts are blind.*' ^ 
But the phrase ‘Hs in relation to objects'.* has also for 
Kant a second meaning, implied in the above, but supple- 
mentary to it. As he states in the very next sentence, 
intuition can have an object, meaning thereby a content, only 
in so far as that content is gimn. The material of thought 
must be supplied ; it cannot be invented.^ The only mode, 
however, in which it can be supplied, at least to the human 
mind, is through the affecting of the mind by “the object” 
This is an excellent instance of Kant's careless mode of 
expressing himself. In the first part of the sentence object 
means object of intuition. In the latter part it signifies the 
cause of intuition. And on Kant's view the two cannot 
coincide. The object which affects the mind is independently 
real ; the immediate object of the intuition is a sense-content, 
which Kant, following the , universally accepted view of his 
time, regards as purely subjective. The term object is thus 
used in two quite distinct meanings within one and the same 
sentence. 

Kant’s definition of intuition, when stated quite explicitly, 
and cleared of all ambiguity, is therefore as follows. Intuition 
is the immediate apprehension of a content which as given is 
due to the action of an independently real object upon the 
mind. This definition is obviously not meant to be a descrip- 
tion of intuition as it presents itself to introspection, but 
to be a reflective statement of its indispensable conditions. 
Also it has in view only empirical intuitions. It does not 
cover the pure intuitions space and time.^ Though space 
and time are given, and though each possesses an intrinsic 
content, these contents are not due to the action of objects 
upon the sensibility. 

“ An intuition is such a representation as immediately depends 
upon the presence of the object. Hence it seems impossible 
originally to intuit a priori because intuition would in that event 
take place without either a former or a present object to refer to, 
and by consequence could not be intuition.” ^ 

This interpretation is borne out by Kant's answer to Beck 
when the latter objected that only through subsumption 
under the categories can a representation become objective. 
Kant replies in a marginal note, the meaning of which, though 
difficult to decipher, admits of a fairly definite interpretation. 


^ A 5i=B 75. - Cf. Prolegomenai § 12, Remark ii. at the beginning. 

Cf. below, p. 88 if. ; B 146-7, Prolegomena^ § 8 (Eng. trans. p. 33). 
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‘‘The determining of a concept through intuition so as to yield* 
knowledge of the object falls within the province of the faculty of 
judgment, but not the relation of the intuition to an object in general 
[/.(?. the view of it as having a content which is given and which is 
therefore due to some object], for that is merely the logical use of the 
. representation, whereby it is thought as falling within the province 
of knowledge. On the other hand, if this single representation is 
related only to the subject, the use is aesthetic (feeling), and the 
representation cannot be an act of knowledge.’^ ^ 


Mind {GemUt) is a neutral term without metaphysical 
implications.^ It is practically equivalent to the term which 
is substituted for it in the next paragraph, power of repre- 
sentation ( VorstellungsfdMgkeit). Eepresentation ( Vorstellmig) 
Kant employs in the widest possible meaning. It covers any 
and every cognitive state. The definition here given of 
sensibility — “the capacity (receptivity) to obtain representa- 
tions through the mode in which we are affected by objects 
— is taken directly over from the Dissertation? In this defini- 
tion, as in that of intuition, Kant, without argument or 
question, postulates the existence of independently existing 
objects. The existence of given sensations presupposes the 
existence of things in themselves. Sensibility is spoken of 
as the source both of objects and of intuitions. This is 
legitimate since object and intuition mutually imply one 
another; the latter is the apprehension of the former. By 
“objects” is obviously meant what in the third paragraph is 
called the matter of appearances, Le, sensations in their 
objective aspect, as qualities or contents. The term “ object ” 
is similarly employed in the last line of this first paragraph. 

Understanding (Verstand) is defined only in its logical 
or discursive employment. Kant wisely defers all reference 
to its more fundamental synthetic activities. In us {bei tins') 
is an indirect reference to the possibility of intellectual (non- 
sensuous) intuition which is further developed in other parts 
of the Aesthetic? Sensuous intuition is due to affection by 
an object. In intellectual intuition the mind must produce 
the object in the act of apprehending it.® 

Kant^s definition of intuition applies, as already noted, 
only to empirical intuition. He proceeds^ to define the 
relation in mich sensation {Empfindung) stands to empirical 
intuition. What he here says amounts to the assertion that 
through sensation intuition acquires its object, iA. that sensa- 


^ Quoted by Vaihinger, ii. p. 4. 

^ Cf. Ueber das Organ der Seek (1796) and Antkropologie^ § 22. 

! 27 = B 43, A 34=B 51, A 42 = B 59, A 51: 

® Ct B 72. ® In the second paragraph, A 20=B 34. 


:B75. 
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tion is the content of intuition. And that being so, it is also 
through sensation that empirical intuition acquires its relation 
to the object ( = thing in itself) which causes it/ (That would 
seem to be the meaning of the ambiguous second sentence ; 
but it still remains uncertain whether the opposition intended 
is to pure or to intellectual intuition.) If this interpretation* 
of the paragraph be correct, sensation is counted as belonging 
exclusively to the content side of subjective apprehension. 
But Kant views sensation in an even more definite manner 
than he here indicates. Though sensation is given, it likewise 
involves a reaction of the mind. 

** Whatever is sensuous in knowledge depends upon the subject’s 
peculiar nature, in so far as it is capable of this or that modification 
upon the presence of the object.”^ 

Thus for Kant sensation is a modification or state of 
the subject, produced by affection through an object. The 
affection produces a modification or state of the subject, and 
this subjective modification is the sensation. 

“ Sensation is a perception \Perceptio 7 i\ which relates itself solely 
to the subject as the modification of its state.” ^ 

This view of sensation, as subjective, was universally held 
in Kanf s day. He accepts it without argument or question. 
That it could possibly be challenged never seems to have 
occurred to him. He is equally convinced that it establishes 
the existence of an actually present object. 

“Sensation argues the presence of something, but depends as to 
its quality ,upon the nature of the subject.” ® “ Sensation presupposes 
the actual presence of the object.” ^ 

Kanfs view of sensation, as developed in the Aesthetic/^ 
thus involves three points : (i) It must be counted as belonging 
to the content side of mental apprehension. (2) Though a 
quality or content, it is purely subjective, depending upon the 
nature of our sensibility. (3) It is due to the action of some 
object upon the sensibility. 

Kant distinguishes between sensation {Empfindung) and 
feeling {GefukPj,^ It had been usual to employ them as 
synonyms. • 

^ Dissertation, § 4. “A 320= B 376. 

® Dissertation, § 4. A = B 74. 

® This view, as I shall endeavour to show, is only semi-Critical, and is pro- 
foundly modified by the more revolutionary conclusions to which Kant finally 
worked his way. Cf. below, p. 274 ff. 

® In this he was anticipated by Tetens, FkihsopMscke Versuche uber die 
memchliche Natur, Bd. i, (i777)> Versuch X. v. Cf. below, p. 294. 
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“'HVe understand by the word sensation an objective representa- 
tion of the senses ; and in order to preclude the danger of being mis- 
iinderstoodj we shall denote that which must always remain merely 
subjective and can constitute absolutely no representation of an 
object by the ordinary (somt ubiichen) term feeling.” ^ 

Appearance {Erscheinung) is here defined as the uiideter- 
mined object of an intuition. By undetermined object is 
meant, as we have seen, the object in so far as it consists of 
the given sense contents. When these contents are inter- 
preted through the categories they become phenomena. 

“ Appearances so far as they are thought as objects according to 
the unity of the categories are called phenomena.” ^ 

But this distinction between appearance and phenomenon 
is not held to by Kant He more usually speaks of the 
categorised objects as appearances. The term phenomenon 
is of comparatively rare occurrence in the Critique. This 
has been concealed from English readers, as both Meiklejohn 
and Max Muller almost invariably translate Erscheinung 
phenomenon. The statement that appearance is the object 
of an empirical intuition raises a very fundamental and 
difficult question, namely, as to the relation in which repre- 
sentation stands to the represented.^ Frequently KaiiPs 
argument implies this distinction, yet constantly he speaks 
and argues as if it were non-existent. We have to recognise 
two tendencies in Kant, subjectivist and phenomenalist^ 
When the former tendency is in the ascendent, he regards all 
appearances, all phenomena, all empirical objects, as repre- 
sentations, modifications of the sensibility, merely subjective. 
When, on the other hand, his thinking is dominated by the 
latter tendency, appearances gain an existence independent 
of the individual mind. They are known through subjective 
representations, but must not be directly equated with them. 
They have a genuine objectivity. To this distinction, and 
its consequences, we shall have frequent occasion to return. 

The phenomenalist standpoint is dominant in these first 
two paragraphs of the Aesthetic^ and it finds still more pro- 

^ Critique of Judgment, § 3 (Eng. trans. p. 49). Kant was the first to adopt 
the threefold divis^n of mental powers — “ the faculty of knowledge, the feeling of 
pleasure and pain, and the faculty of desire.” This threefold division is first given 
in his Ueber Pkilosophie uberhaupt (Hartenstein, vi, p. 379), which was written 
some tinie between 1780 and 1790, being originally designed as an Introduction to 
the Critique of Judgment. 

® A 248 (occurs in a lengthy section omitted in B). 

® This distinction between intuition and appearance practically coincides with 
that above noted between intuition and its object. 

^ For statement of the precise meaning in which these terms are here 
employed, cf. above, pp. xlv-vii; below, pp. 270 ff., 312 ff. 
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nounced expression in the opening of the third paragraph. 

“ That in the appearances which corresponds {correspondirf) to 
sensation, I call its matter.” This sentence, through the use 
of the term corresponds, clearly implies a distinction between 
sensation and the real object apprehended in and through it* 
That, in turn, involves a threefold distinction, between sensa- 
tion as subjective content ( = appearance in the strict sense), 
the real enduring object in space ( = phenomenon, the cate- 
gorised object, appearance in its wider and more usual sense), 
and the thing in itself.^ Yet in the immediately follow- 
ing sentence Kant says that ‘‘ the matter of all appearance is 
givtn a posterioriP By** matter of appearance” Kant must 
there mean sensations, for they alone are given a posteriori^ 
On this view the phenomena or empirical objects reduce to, 
and consist of, sensations. The intermediate term of the 
above threefold distinction is eliminated. The matter of 
appearance does not correspond to, but itself iSy sensation. 
Thus in these successive sentences the two conflicting 
tendencies of Kanfs teaching find verbal expression. They 
intervene even in the preliminary definition of his terms. 
This fundamental conflict cannot, however, be profitably 
discussed at this stage. 

The manifold of appearance (das Mannichfaltige der 
Erscheinung). The meaning to be assigned to this phrase 
must depend upon the settlement of the above question.® 
But in this passage it allows only of a subjectivist inter- 
pretation, whereby sensations are appearance. The given 
sensations as such constitute a manifold ; as objects in space 
they are already ordered. Kanf s more usual phrase is ** the 
manifold of intuition.” His adoption of the term **manifold” 
(the varia of the Dissertation^ expresses his conviction 
that synthesis is indispensable for all knowledge, and also 
his correlative view that nothing absolutely simple can be 
apprehended in sense -experience. By the manifold Kant 
does not mean, however, as some of his commentators would 
seem to imply, the chaotic or disordered. The emphasis is 
on manifoldness or plurality, as calling for reduction to unity 
and system. The unity has to be found in it, not introduced 
into it forcibly from the outside. The manijfold has to be 
interpreted^^ even though the principles of interpretation may 
originate independently of it. Though, for instance, the 

^ This would harmonise with the view developed in A i66 (in its formulation 
of the principle of the Anticipations)^ A 374 ff,, B 274 A 723 = B 751. 

^ Cf, A 50 = B 74 : We may name sensation the matter of sensuous 
knowledge.” Similarly in A 42 = B 59 ; Prolegomena^ § 1 1 ; Fortschrifte, 
(Hartenstein, viii. p. 527). 

^ Cf. below, p. 274 ff. 
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manifold as given is not in space and time, the specific space 
and time relations assigned by us are determined for us b}^ 
the inherent nature of the manifold itselfd 

The form of appearance is defined — if the definition given in 
the first edition be translated literally — as “ that which causes 
(dasjenige^ welches macht dass) the manifold of appearance to 
be intuited as ordered in certain relations.” This phrase is 
employed by Kant in other connections, and, as Vaihinger 
points out,^ need not necessarily indicate activity. ‘‘ Sensa- 
tion is that in our knowledge which causes it to be called 
a poslenorz knowledge.*^ ^ In the second edition Kant altered 
the text from geordnet angeschaut wird^^ to ^^geordnet tverden 
kannl^ The reason probably was that the first edition's 
wording might seem to imply that the form is (as the 
Dissertation taught) capable in and by itself of ordering 
the manifold. Throughout the second edition Kant makes 
more prominent the part which understanding plays in the 
apprehension of space.^ 

This distinction between matter and form is central in 
Kant's system.® As he himself says : 

These are two conceptions which underlie all other reflection, 
so inseparably are they bound up with all employment of the 
understanding- The one [matter] signifies the determinable in 
general, the other [form] its determination." ® 

On the side of matter falls the manifold, given, empirical, 
contingent material of sense ; on the side of form fall the 
unifying, a priori^ synthetic, relational instruments of sensibility 
and thought. For Kant these latter are no mere abstractions, 
capable of being distinguished by the mind ; they differ from 
the matter of experience in nature, in function, and in origin. 
Upon this dualistic mode of conceiving the two factors depends 
the strength as well as the weakness of his position. To 
its perverting influence most of the unsatisfactory features 
of his doctrine of space and time can be directly traced. But 
to it is also due his appreciation of the new Critical problems, 
with their revolutionary consequences, as developed in the 
Analytic, 

Kant proceeds to argue : (a) that the distinction is between 
two elements of fundamentally different nature and origin. 
The matter is given a posteriori in sensation; the form, as 
distinct from all sensation, must lie ready a priori in the mind. 
ip) Kant also argues that form, because of its separate origin, is 

1 Cf. below, pp. 366-7, 370-2, 377. 2 3 ^ ,|2 = B 60. 

^ Cf. Reflexionen^ ii. note to 469 ; also note to 357. 

® Cf. above, p. xxxiii ff. » A 266 = B 322. 
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capable of being contemplated apart from all sensation. The 
above statements rest upon the unexpressed assumption that 
sensations have no spatial attributes of any kind.^ In them- 
selves they have only intensive, not extensive, magnitude.^ 
Kant assumes this without question, and without the least 
attempt at proof.^ The assumption appears in Kanfs writings’ 
as early as 1768 as a self-evident principle and throughout 
the Critique is treated as a premiss for argument, never as a 
statement calling for proof. The only kind of supporting argu- 
ment which is even indirectly suggested by Kant is that space 
cannot by itself act upon the senses.® This would seem to be 
his meaning when he declares ® that it is no object, but only 
an e 7 is imaginarium. “ Space is no object of the senses.^^ ^ 
Such argument, however, presupposes that space can be con- 
ceived apart from objects. It is no proof that an extended 
object may not yield extended sensations. Kant completely 
ignores the -possibility that formal relations may be given in 
and with the sensations. If our sensibility, in consequence of 
the action of objects upon it, is able to generate qualitative 

^ In discussing a and b we may for the present identify form with space. 
The problem has special complications in reference to time. 

2 Cf. B 207. 

^ Herbart’s doctrine of space, Lotze’s local sign theory, also the empiricist 
theories of the Mills and Bain, all rest upon this same assumption. It was first 
effectively called in question by William James. Cf. Bergson : Les Donnies 
immidiates, pp, 70-71, Eng. trans. pp. 92-3 ; “The solution given by Kant does 
not seem to have been seriously disputed since his time : indeed, it has forced 
itself, sometimes without their knowledge, on the majority of those who have 
approached the problem anew, whether nativists or empiricists. Psychologists 
agree in assigning a Kantian origin to the nativistic explanation of Johann 
Mililcr ; but Lotze’s hypothesis of local signs, Bain’s theory, and the more 
comprehensive explanation suggested by Wundt, may seem at first sight quite 
independent of the Trmiscendental Aesthetic, The authors of these theories seem 
indeed to have put aside the problem of the nature of space, in order to investigate 
simply by what procps our sensations come to be situated in space and to be set, 
so to speak, alongside one another : but this very question shows that they 
regard sensations as inextensive, and make a radical distinction, just as Kant did, 
between the matter of representation and its form. The conclusion to be drawn 
from the theories of Lotze and Bain, and from Wundt’s attempt to reconcile them, 
is that the sensations by means of which we come to form the notion of space are 
themselves unextended and simply qualitative : extensity is supposed to result 
from their synthesis, as water from the combination of two gases. The empirical 
or genetic explanations have thus taken up the problem of space at the veiy point 
where Kant left it : Kant separated space from its contents : the empiricists ask 
how these contents, which are taken out of space by our thought, manage to get 
back again.” ^ Bergson proceeds to argue that the analogy of cfiemical combina- 
tion is quite inapplicable, and that some “unique act ver}^ like what Kant calls 
an a priori form ” must still be appealed to. With the Kantian standpoint in this 
matter Bergson does not, of course, agree. He is merely pointing out what the 
consequences must be of this initial assumption of inextensive sensations. 

^ Cf. Von d&m ersten Grunde des Unterschiedes der Gegenden im Raume, in its 
penultimate paragraph. 

® Cf. Dissertatmi^ last sentence of § 4, quoted below, p. 87. 

^ A 291 ?=B 347 ; A 429= B 457. ’ 5 ' Reflexiomn^ ii. 334. 
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sensations, why, as Vaihinger very pertinently enquires,^ 
should it be denied the power of also producing, in conse- 
quence of these same causes, impressions of quantitative 
formal nature ? Sensations, on KanPs view, are the product 
of mind much more than of objects. Why, then, may not 
space itself be sensational ? ^ From the point of view of 
empirical science there is no such radical difference between 
cause and effect in the latter case as exists in the former. As 
Herbert Spencer has remarked,^ Kant makes the enormous 
assumption 

“ . . . that no differences among our sensations are determined by 
any differences in the non-ego (for to say that they are so determined 
is to say that the form under which the non-ego exists produces an 
effect upon the ego ) ; and as it similarly follows that the order of 
coexistence and sequence among these sensations is not determined 
by any order in the non-ego ; we are compelled to conclude that all 
these differences and changes in the ego are self-determined/’ 

Kant’s argument in the Dissertation is exactly of this 
nature. 

‘‘Objects do not strike the senses by their form. In order, 
therefore, that the various impressions from the object acting on the 
sense may coalesce into some whole of representation, there is 
required an inner principle of the mind through which in accordance 
with stable and innate laws that manifold may take on some form.” ^ 

In the paragraph before us Kant may, at first sight, seem 
to offer an argument. He is really only restating his 
premiss. “That wherein alone sensations can be arranged 
(sich ordnen'^) and placed in a certain form cannot itself again 
be sensation.” Now, of course, if the term sensation is to be 
limited to the sense qualities, i,e. to content or matter, con- 
ceived as existing apart from all formal relations, the forma! 
elements cannot possibly be sensational. The legitimacy of 

^ ii. p. 73* 

^ Cf. Stout: Manual of Psychology (3rd edition), pp, 465-6. ‘‘We find tliat 
the definite apprehension of an order of coexistence, as such, arises and develops 
only in connection with that peculiar aspect of sense-experience which we have 
called exlenszly, and more especially the extensity of sight and touch. Two 
sounds or a sound and a smell may be presented as coexistent in the sense of 
being^ simultai^^ous ; but taken by themselves apart from association with 
experiences of touch and sight, they are not apprehended as spatially juxtaposed 
or separated by a perceived spatial interval or as having perceived spatial 
direction and _ distance relatively to each other. Such relations can only he 
perceived or imagined, except perhaps in a very rudimentary way, when the 
external object is determined for us as an extensive wliole by the extensity of 
the same presentation through whicli we apprehend it.” 

® PfincipUs of Psychology § 399, cited by Vaihinger. ^ § 4* 

® Sich ordnm has here, in line with common German usage, the force of a 
passive verb. 
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that limitation is, however, the question at issue. It cannot 
be thus decided by an arbitrary verbal distinction. 

“Were the contention that the relations of sensations are not 
themselves sensed correct, the inference to the pure apriority of the 
form of our perception would be inevitable. For sensation is the 
sole form of interaction between consciousness and reality. . . . But 
that contention is false. The relations of sensations, their deter- 
mined coexistence and sequence, impress consciousness, just as do 
the sensations. We feel this impression in the compulsion which 
the determinateness of the empirical manifolds lays upon the per- 
ceiving consciousness. The mere affection of consciousness by these 
relations does not, indeed, by itself suffice for their apprehension ; 
but neither does it suffice for the apprehension of the sensation 
itself. Thus there is in these respects no difference between the 
matter and the form of appearance.” ^ 

In this way, then, by means of his definition of sensation, 
Kant surreptitiously introduces his fundamental assumption. 
That assumption reappears as the conclusion that since the 
form of appearance cannot be sensation, it does not arise 
through the action of the object, and consequently must be 
a priorL Though the paragraph seems to offer an argu- 
ment in support of the apriority of space and time, it is 
found on examination merely to unfold a position adopted 
without the slightest attempt at proof.^ 

The form of appearance must lie ready in the mind.^ — 
Comment upon this, in order to be adequate, had best take 
the form of a systematic discussion of Kant’s views, here and 
elsewhere, of space as an a priori form of intuition. As already 
stated, the defoition which Kant gives of intuition — as know- 
ledge which stands in immediate relation to objects — applies 
only to empirical intuition. Though by the term object Kant, 
in so far as he is definite, means content, that content is such 
as can arise only through the action of some independent 
object upon the sensibility. In other words, the content 
apprehended must be sensuous. Now such a view of intuition 
obviously does not apply to pure intuition. As the conclud- 
ing line of the paragraph before us states, pure intuition “ can 
be contemplated in separation from all sensation ; ” and as the 
next paragraph adds, it exists in the mind “without any 
actual object of the senses.” Yet Kant does not mean to 
imply that it is without content of any kind. “ This pure 

^ RieM : Kritidsmus (1876-1879) ii. Enter Tkdl^ p. 104. As already noted, 
Kant tacitly admits this in regard to time relations of coexistence and sequence. 
He continues, however, to deny it in regard to space relations. 

^ Cf. below, ppr 101-2, 105. ® A 20 = B 34. 
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form of sensibility may also itself be called pure intuition.”^ 
It can be known before all actual perception, and for that 
reason is called pure intuition.” ^ Though, therefore, pure 
intuition has an intrinsic content, and is the immediate 
apprehension of that content, it stands in no relation to any 
actual independent object The content as well as the form 
is a priorL That, however, raises wider questions, and these 
we must now discuss. 

Here, as in most of his fundamental positions, Kant enter- 
tains divergent and mutually contradictory doctrines. Only 
in his later, utterances does he in any degree commit himself 
to one consistent view. The position to which he finally 
inclines must not, however, be allowed to dominate the in- 
terpretation of his earlier statements. The Aesthetic calls 
for its own separate exegesis, quite as if it formed by itself 
an independent work. Its problems are discussed from a 
standpoint more or less peculiar to itself. The commentator 
has the twofold task of stating its argumentation both in 
its conflict with, and in its relation to, the other parts of the 
Critique, 

One essential difference between Kant’s earlier and later 
treatments of space is that in his earlier utterances it is 
viewed almost exclusively as a psychological a priori. The 
logical aspect of the problem first receives anything like 
adequate recognition in the Analytic, If we keep this im- 
portant fact in mind, two distinct and contradictory views 
of the psychological nature of space intuition can be traced 
throughout the Aesthetic. On one view, it antedates ex- 
perience as an actual, completed, conscious intuition. On 
the other view, it precedes experience only as a potential dis- 
position. We rule ourselves out from understanding Kant’s 
most explicit utterances if we refuse to recognise the 
existence of both views. Kant’s commentators have too 
frequently shut their eyes to the first view, and have then 
blamed Kant for using misleading expressions. It is always 
safer to take Kant quite literally. He nearly always means 
exactly what he says at the time when he says it. Frequently 
he holds views which run completely counter to present-day 
psychology, and on several occasions he flatly contradicts 
what he has Vith equal emphasis maintained in other con- 
texts. The aspects of Kant’s problems are so complex and 
various, and he is so preoccupied in doing complete justice 

^ A 20=B 34. 

2 A 42 = B 60. Cf. Dissertation^ § 12 : [“ Space and time, the objects of pure 
mathematics,] are not only formal principles of all intuition, but themselves 
original intuitions.” 
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to each in turn, that the question of the mutual consistency 
of his results is much less considered than is ideally desirable. 

The two views can be more explicitly formulated. The 
first view alone is straightforward and unambiguous. Space 
lies ready {liegt bereif) in the mind, i.e. it does not arise. 
Prior even to sense-experience it exists as a conscious intuition*. 
For this reason it can be contemplated apart from all sensa- 
tion. It still remains when all sense content is thought away, 
and yet is not a mere form. In independence of the sensuous 
manifold it possesses a pure manifold of its own. The ground 
thesis of the second view — that space, prior to sense-experience, 
exists only as a permanent endowment of the mind — is like- 
wise unambiguous. But in its development Kant throws 
consistency to the winds. The possible ways in which, on 
the second view, consciousness of space may be gained, can 
be tabulated as follows : 

id) By reflection upon the activity of the mind in the 
construction of experience, yielding the intuition of a 
pure manifold ; or {h) by reflection upon the space- 
endowed products of experience.^ The latter mode of 
reflection may reveal : 

(a) A pure manifold distinct from the manifold of 
sense ; or 

(^) Space as a form of the sensuous manifold. 

There are thus three different ways a, / 3 ) in which the 
second view can be developed : {ct) represents the view of 
the Dissertation (1770), of the reply to Eberhard (1790), and 
of those parts of the first edition's deduction of the categories 
which are of very early origin ; (a) represents the final 

standpoint of the Analytic \ ( 13 )^ the prevailing view of the 
present day, is nowhere accepted by Kant,^ 

Kant’s utterances in the Aesthetic are all of them coloured 
by the first main view. We can best approach them by way 
of the contrasted teaching of the Dissertation of 1770. The 
teaching there formulated practically coincides, as above 
stated, with {a) of the second main view. Space, he main- 
tains, is neither Innate nor acquired from sense-experience. 

‘‘Certainly both conceptions [of time and of^^space] are un- 
doubtedly acquired, not indeed by abstraction from our sensations 
of objects (for sensation gives the matter, not the form of human 


^ A 196 =B 241 ; A 293 =B 349. 

2 That is to say, in his published writings. It finds expression in one, and 
only one, of the Rejlexionm (ii. 410 : ‘‘ Both space and time are nothing but 
combinations of sensuous impressions 
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cognition), but from the mind's own action in co-ordinating its sensa- 
tions in accordance, wdth unchanging laws. Each represents, as it 
were, an immutable type, and so can be known intuitively. Sensa- 
tions excite this act of mind but do not contribute to the intuition. 
There is here nothing innate except this law of the mind according 
to which it conjoins in a certain manner the sensations derived from 
the presence of some object." ^ 

How this view is to be reconciled with the contention, 
no less explicitly maintained,- that space is not only a form 
of intuition but itself a pure intuition,* Kant does not make 
clear. Reflection upon an activity of the mind may yield the 
representation of space as a form ; it is difficult to comprehend 
how it should also yield an a priori content. 

Kant nowhere in the Critique directly discusses the 
question whether the representation of space is innate or 
acquired. Such suggestions as occur refer (with the solitary 
exceptions of A 196 = B 241 and B 166 ff.)^ only to the cate- 
gories,^ or as in "iht Prolegomena^ to the Ideas of reason. But 
in 1790 Kant in his reply to Eberhard® again formulates the 
view of the Dissertation. The Critique allows, he there says, 
of no innate representations. All, without exception, are 
acquired. But of certain representations there is an original 
acquisition {ursprungliche Erwerbung). Their ground (Grund) 
is inborn. In the case of space this ground is the mind's 
peculiar capacity for acquiring sensations in accordance with 
its subjective constitution.’^ 

“This first formal ground is alone inborn, not the space representa- 
tion itself. For it always requires impressions to determine the 
faculty of knowledge to the representation of an object (which in 
every case is its own action). Thus arises the formal intuition, 
which we name space, as an originally acquired representation (the 
form of outer objects in general), the ground of which (as mere 
receptivity) is likewise inborn, and the acquisition of which long 
antedates the determinate conceptmi of things which are in accord- 
ance with this form."® 

That last remark is confusing. Kant cannot mean that 
the representation of space is acquired prior to sense - 
experience, but only that since the mind gains it by reflection 
upon its oWh activity, it is among the first things to be 

^ § 15? Coroll. at the end. 2 § 12, quoted above, p. 89 n. 2. 

^ There also Kant teaches that the representation of space is gained from the 
space-endowed objects of experience. 

*Cf. Bi. 5 §43, 

Ueber etne Entdecktmg nacJi der alle neue Kritik der reiuen Kritik durch 
eine altere entbehrlich gemacht tverden soli. 

^ Op. cit. W. viii. pp. 22 1 -2. s p, 222. 
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apprehended — an extremely questionable assertion, could the 
premisses be granted. If ‘‘the determinate conception of 
things” comes late, still later must come the determinate 
conception of anything so abstract as pure space. The above 
passage thus repeats without essential modification the teach- 
ing of the Dissertation, and is open to the same objections.* 
This teaching coincides with that of Leibniz in his Nouveaux 
Essais ; and in formulating it in the Dissertation Kant was 
very probably influenced by Leibniz, Though it is an im- 
provement upon the more extreme forms of the Cartesian 
doctrine of innate ideas, it does not go sufficiently far. 

Now while Kant thus in i77oand in 1790 so emphatically 
teaches that the representation of space is not innate, he none 
the less, in the intermediate period represented by the Aesthetic, 
would seem to maintain the reactionary view. Space is no 
mere potential disposition. As a conscious representation it 
lies ready in the mind. What, then, were the causes which 
constrained Kant to go back upon his own better views and to 
adopt so retrograde a position? The answer must be con- 
jectural, but may perhaps be found in the other main point in 
which the teaching of the Aesthetic is distinguished from that 
of the Dissertation. Throughout the Critique Kant insists 
that space is a form of receptivity. It is given to the mind. 
It has nothing to do with spontaneity or understanding, 
and therefore cannot be acquired by reflection upon any 
activity of the mind. But neither can it, as a priori, be 
acquired from without. Consequently it cannot be acquired 
at all. But if given, and yet not acquired, it must as a 
representation lie ready in the mind from the very birth of 
consciousness. Constrained by such reasoning, Kant views it 
as given in all its completeness just as truly as is a sensation 
of colour or sound. This conclusion may not be satisfactory. 
Kant's candid recognition of it is, however, greatly preferable 
to the blurring of the issue by most of his commentators. 

Kant came, no doubt, to the more consistent position of 
the Aesthetic chiefly through further reflection upon the argu- 
ments of the Dissertation^ and especially by recognition of the 
fact that though reflection upon an activity of the mind may 
be regarded as yielding a form of intuition, it can hardly be 
capable of yielding a pure manifold which can bb substituted 
for, and take the place of, the manifold of sense. There are 
for Kant only two ways of escape from this unhappy quandary : 
{a) Either he must return to the Dissertation position, and 
admit that the mind is active in the construction of space. 

^ Especially tHose which he had offered in support of the contention that pure 
mathematical science is intuitive, not merely conceptual. 
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This he does in the 1790 reply to Eberhard, but only by mis- 
representing his own teaching in the Critique, In order con- 
sistently to maintain that space is acquired by reflection upon 
an activity of the mind, he would have to recast the entire 
Aesthetic^ as well as much of the Analytic^ and to do so in 
ways which cannot genuinely harmonise with the main 
tendencies of his teaching^ {b) No such obstacle lay in the 
way of an alternative modification of his position. Kant 
might very easily have given up the contention that space is 
a pure intuition. If he had been willing to recognise that the 
sole possible manifold of intuition is sensuous, he could then 
have maintained that though space is innate as a potential 
form of receptivity, it is acquired only through reflection upon 
the space-endowed products of sensibility. So obvious are 
the advantages of this position, so completely does it harmonise 
with the facts of experience and with the teaching of modern 
psychology, and so obscure are the various passages in which 
Kant touches on this central issue, that many of his most 
competent commentators are prepared to regard it as being 
the actual teaching of the Critique, The evidence - seems to 
me, however, to refute this interpretation of Kanf s position. 
The traditional, Cartesian, semi-mystical worship of mathe- 
matical truth, as altogether independent of the contingencies 
of sense-experience, and as a body of knowledge absolutely 
distinct in origin from the merely empirical sciences, influences 
Kanfs thinking even at the very moment when he is main- 
taining, in opposition to the Cartesians, that its subject matter 
is a merely subjective intuition. Kant, as it would seem, 
still maintains that there is a pure manifold of intuition 
distinct from the manifold of sense ; and so by the inevit- 
able logic of his thought is constrained to view space as 
innate in conscious form. This is not, of course, a conclusion 
which he could permanently stand by, but its elimination 
would have involved a more radical revision of his whole 
view of pure intuition and of mathematical science than he 
was willing to undertake. Though in the Analytic he has 
come to recognise^ that it is acquired by reflection upon 
objects, to the end he would seem to persist in the difficult 
contention that such reflection yields a pure manifold distinct 
from the rxfenifold of sense.^ His belief that mathematical 

^ Cf. below, p. 291 ff., on Kant’s reasons for developing his doctrine of inner 
sense. 

^ As no one passage can be regarded as quite decisively proving Ivant^s belief 
in a pure manifold of intuition, the question can only be decided by a collation of 
all the relevant statements in the light of the general tendencies of Kant’s thinking. 

® This at least would seem to be implied in the wording of his later positions ; 
it is not explicitly avowed. Cf. A 76-7 =B 102. 
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science is based upon pure intuition prevented him from 
recognising that though space may be a pure form of in- 
tuition, it can never by itself constitute a complete intuition. 
Its sole possible content is the manifold of sense. But e\^en 
apart from the fact that our apprehension of space .is always^ 
empirically conditioned, Kant’s view of mathematical pro- 
positions as grounded in intuition is, as already observed, 
not itself tenable. For though intuitions may perhaps be.the 
ultimate subject matter of geometry, concepts are its sole 
possible instruments. Intuitions yield scientific insight in 
exact proportion to our powers of restating their complex 
content in the terms of abstract thought Until the evidence 
which they supply has been thus intellectually tested and 
defined, they cannot be accepted as justifying even the 
simplest proposition.^ 

The complicated ambiguities of Kant’s treatment of space 
may be illustrated and further clarified by discussion of 
another difficulty. Is space a totuni analyticum or a totmn 
syntheticum ? Does the whole precondition the parts, or does 
it arise through combination of the parts? Or to ask 
another but connected question, do we intuit infinitude, or is 
it conceptually apprehended only as the presupposition of our 
limited intuitions ? To these questions diametrically opposite 
answers can be cited from the Critique. As we have above 
noted, Kant teaches in the Aesthetic that space is given as a 
whole, and that the parts arise only by limitation of it But 
in A 162 = B 203 we find him also teaching that a magnitude 
is to be entitled extensive 

. when the representation of the parts makes possible, and 
therefore necessarily precedes, the representation of the whole. I 
cannot represent to myself a line, however small, without drawing it 
in thought, Le. generating from a point all its parts one after another, 
and thus for the first time recording this intuition.” 

He adds in the second edition ^ that extensive magnitude 
cannot be apprehended save through a ''synthesis of the 
manifold,” a " combination of the homogeneous.” 

The note which Kant appends to B 136 is a very strange 
combination of both views. It first of all reaffirms the doctrine 
of the Aesthetic that space and time are not concepts, but in- 
tuitions within which as in a unity a multitude of representa- 
tions are contained ; and then proceeds to argue that space 

^ Cf. above, pp. xlii, 3S-42; below, pp. 118-20, 128-34. 

2 The last statement may be more freely translated : “ Only in this way can I 
get the intuition before me in visible form.” Cf. below, pp. 135-6, 347-8, 350. 

® B 202-3. 
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and time, as thus composite^ must presuppose an antecedent 
synthesis. In A 505 = B 533 we find a similar attempt to 
combine both assertions. 

‘^ The parts of a given appearance are first given through and in 
the regress of decomposing synthesis {decomponirenden Synthesisy^ 

The clash of conflicting tenets which Kant is striving to 
reconcile could hardly find more fitting expression than in 
this assertion of an analytic synthesis. The same conflict 
appears, though in a less violent form, in A 438 = B 466. 

Space should properly be called not compositiim but since 

its parts are possible only in the whole, not the whole through the 
parts. It might, indeed, be said to be a compositiim that is ideale^ 
but not reale. That, however, is a mere subtlety.’’ ^ 

The arguments by which Kant proves space to be an a 
priori intuition rest upon the view that space is given as infinite,, 
and that its pa^ds arise through limitation of this prior- existent 
whole. But a principle absolutely fundamental to the entire 
Critique is the counter principle, that all analysis rests upon 
and presupposes a previously exercised synthesis. Synthesis 
or totality as such can never be given. Only in so far as a whole 
is synthetically constructed can it be apprehended by the mind. 
Representation of the parts precedes and renders possible repre- 
sentation of the whole. 

The solution of the dilemma arising out of these diverse 
views demands the drawing of two distinctions. First, 
between a synthesised totality and a principle of synthesis ; 
the former may involve a prior synthesis ; the latter does 
not depend upon synthesis, but expresses the predetermined 
natui'e of some special form of synthesis. Secondly, it 
demands a distinction between the a priori manifolds of 
space and time and the empirical manifold which is appre- 
hended in and through them. This, as we have already 
noted, is a distinction difficult to take quite seriously, and 
is entirely unsupported by psychological evidence. But it 
would seem to be insisted upon by Kant, and to have been 
a determining factor in the formulation of several of his 
main doctrines. 

In terms of the first distinction we are compelled to 
“pcognise that the view of space which underlies the Aesthetic 
is out of harmony with the teaching of the Analytic. In the 
Aesthetic Kant interprets space not merely as a form of( 
intuition but also as a formal intuition, which is given com-^ 

^ Cf. Reflexiomn ,, ii. 393, 409, 465, 630, 649. 
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plete in its totality, and which is capable of being apprehended 
independently of its empirical contents, and even prior to 
them. That would seem to be the view of space which is 
presupposed in Kanfs explanation of pure mathematical 
science. The passages from the Analytic^ quoted above, are, 
however, its express recantation. Space, as the intuition of 
a manifold, is a totum syntheticum^ not a totum analyticum. 
It is constructed, not given. The divergence of views 
between the Aesthetic and the Analytic springs out of the 
difficulty of meeting at once the logical demands of a world 
w^hich Kant conceives objectively, and the psychological 
demands which arise when this same world is conceived as 
subjectively conditioned. In principle, the whole precedes 
the parts j in the process of being brought into existence as 
an intuition, the parts precede the whole. The principle 
which determines our apprehension of any space, however 
small or however large, is that it exists in and through 
universal space. This is the principle which underlies both 
the synthetic construction of space and also its apprehension 
once it is constructed. In principle, therefore, ie, in the 
order of logical thought, the whole precedes the parts.^ The 
process, however, which this principle governs and directs, 
cannot start with space as a whole, but must advance to 
it through synthesis of smaller parts. 

But Kant does not himself recognise any conflict between 
this teaching and the doctrine of the Aesthetic He seems to 
himself merely to be making more definite a position which 
he has consistently held all along; and this was possible 
owing to his retention and more efficient formulation of the 
second of the two distinctions mentioned above, viz. that 
between the manifold of sense and the manifold of intuition. 
This distinction enables him to graft the new view upon the 
old, and so in the very act of insisting upon the indispens- 
ableness of the conceptual syntheses of understanding, none 
the less to maintain his view of geometry as an intuitive 
science.^ 

and time contain a manifold of pure a pTiori intuition 
but at the same time are conditions of the receptivity of our mind 
— conditions under which alone it can receive representations of 

^ This, indeed, is Kant’s reason for describing space as an Idea of reason. Cf 
below, pp. 97-8. 

® G^metry is for Kant the fundamental and chief mathematical science (cl 
A 39= B 56 and DissertattoHi ^ 15 A In this respect he is a disciple of Newton, 
not a follower of Leibniz. His neglect to take adequate account of arithmetic and 
algebra is due to this cause. Just as in speaking of the manifold of sense he almost 
invariably has sight alone m view, so in speaking of mathematical science he 
usually lefers only to geometry and the kindred discipline of pure mechanics. 
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objects, and which therefore must also affect the concept of them. 
But if this manifold is to be known, the spontaneity of our thinking 
requires that it be gone through in a certain way, taken up, and 
-connected. This action I name synthesis. . . . Such a synthesis is 
pure, if the manifold is not empirical, but is given a priori, as is that 
of space and of time.” ^ 

Thus Kant recognises that space, as apprehended by us, 
is constructed, not given, and so by implicatiqn that the infini- 
tude of space is a principle of apprehension, not a given in- 
tuition. But he also holds to the view that it contains a pure, 
and presumably infinite, manifold, given as such.- In what 
this pure manifold consists, and how the description of it as a 
manifold, demanding synthesis for its apprehension, is to be 
reconciled with its continuity, Kant nowhere even attempts to 
explain. Nor does he show what the simple elements are 
from which the synthesis of apprehension and reproduction 
in pure intuition might start. The unity and multiplicity 
of space are, indeed, as he himself recognises,^ inseparably 
involved in one another ; and recognition of this fact must 
render it extremely difficult to assign them to separate faculties. 
For the same reason it is impossible to distinguish temporally, 
as Kant so frequently does, the processes of synthesis and of 
analysis, making the former in all cases precede the latter in 
time. The very nature of space and time, and, as he came to 
recognise, the very nature of all Ideas of reason, in so far as 
they involve the notion of the unconditioned, conflict with 
such a view. 

Even when Kant is dealing with space as a principle of 
synthesis, he speaks with no very certain voice. In the 
Analytic it is ascribed to the co-operation of sensibility and 
understanding. In the Dialectic it is, by implication, ascribed 
to Reason ; and in the Metaphysical First Principles it is 
explicitly so ascribed. 

Absolute space cannot be object of experience • for space without 
matter is no object of perception, and yet it is a necessary conception 
of Reason, and therefore nothing but a mere Idea.'' ^ Absolute space 
is not necessary as a conception of an actual object, but as an Idea 
which can serve as rule. . . ^ 

KaiiBs teaching in the Critique of Judgment is a further 
development bf this position. 

“The mind listens to the voice of Reason which, for every given 

1 A 76-7 102. Cf. B 160-1 n. 

^ Cf. above, pp. 90, 92 ff. \ below, pp. 17 1, 226-9, 267-70, 337. 

® Cf. B 160. ^ Metaphysical First Principles, W. iv. p. 559, cf. p. 481. 

® Op, ciu p. 560, 


H 
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plete in its totality, and which is capable of being apprehended 
independently of its empirical contents, and even prior to 
them. That would seem to be the view of space which is 
presupposed in Kanfs explanation of pure mathematical 
science. The passages from the Analytic, quoted above, are, 
however, its express recantation. Space, as the intuition of 
a manifold, is a totum syntheticmn, not a totum analyiicum. 
It is constructed, not given. The divergence of views 
between the Aesthetic and the Analytic springs out of the 
difficulty of meeting at once the logical demands of a world 
which Kant conceives objectively, and the psychological 
demands which arise when this same world is conceived as 
subjectively conditioned. In principle, the whole precedes 
the parts ; in the process of being brought into existence as 
an intuition, the parts precede the whole. The principle 
which determines our apprehension of any space, however 
small or however large, is that it exists in and through 
universal space. This is the principle which underlies both 
the synthetic construction of space and also its apprehension 
once it is constructed. In principle, therefore, i,e. in the 
order of logical thought, the whole precedes the parts.^ The 
process, however, which this principle governs and directs, 
cannot start with space as a whole, but must advance to 
it through synthesis of smaller parts. 

But Kant does not himself recognise any conflict between 
this teaching and the doctrine of the Aesthetic. He seems to 
himself merely to be making more definite a position which 
he has consistently held all along ; and this was possible 
owing to his retention and more efficient formulation of the 
second of the two distinctions mentioned above, viz. that 
between the manifold of sense and the manifold of intuition. 
This distinction enables him to graft the new view upon the 
old, and so in the very act of insisting upon the indispens- 
ableness of the conceptual syntheses of understanding, none 
the less to maintain his view of geometry as an intuitive 
science.^ 

“ Space and time contain a manifold of pure a priori intuition, 
but at the same time are conditions of the receptivity of our mind 
— conditions under which alone it can receive representations of 

^ This, indeed, is Kant’s reason for describing space as an Idea of reason. Cf, 
below, pp. 97-8. 

® Geometry is for Kant the fundamental and chief mathematical science (cf. 
A 39= B 56 and Dissertation, % 15 c\ In this respect he is a disciple of Newton, 
not a follower of Leibniz. His neglect to take adequate account of arithmetic and 
algebra is due to this cause. Just as in speaking of the manifold of sense he almost 
invariably has sight alone in view, so in speaking of mathematical science he 
usually refers only to geometry and the kindred discipline of pure mechanics. 
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objects, and which therefore must also affect the concept of them. 
But if this manifold is to be known, the spontaneity of our thinking 
requires that it be gone through in a certain way, taken up, and 
-connected. This action I name synthesis, . . . Such a synthesis is 
pure, if the manifold is not empirical, but is given a priori^ as is that 
of space and of time.” ^ 

Thus Kant recognises that space, as apprehended by us, 
is constructed, not given, and so by implicatiqn that the infini- 
tude of space is a principle of apprehension, not a given in- 
tuition. But he also holds to the view that it contains a pure, 
and presumably infinite, manifold, given as such.‘^ In what 
this pure manifold consists, and how the description of it as a 
manifold, demanding synthesis for its apprehension, is to be 
reconciled with its continuity, Kant nowhere even attempts to 
explain. Nor does he show what the simple elements are 
from wdiich the synthesis of apprehension and reproduction 
in pure intuition might start. The unity and multiplicity 
of space are, indeed, as he himself recognises,^ inseparably 
involved in one another ; and recognition of this fact must 
render it extremely difficult to assign them to separate faculties. 
For the same reason it is impossible to distinguish temporally, 
as Kant so frequently does, the processes of synthesis and of 
analysis, making the former in all cases precede the latter in 
time. The very nature of space and time, and, as he came to 
recognise, the very nature of all Ideas of reason, in so far as 
they involve the notion of the unconditioned, conflict with 
such a view. 

Even when Kant is dealing with space as a principle of 
synthesis, he speaks with no very certain voice. In the 
Analytic it is ascribed to the co-operation of sensibility and 
understanding. In the Dialectic it is, by implication, ascribed 
to Reason ; and in the Metaphysical First Principles it is 
explicitly so ascribed. 

Absolute space cannot be object of experience ; for space without 
matter is no object of perception, and yet it is a necessary conception 
of Reason, and therefore nothing but a mere Idea.” ^ “Absolute space 
is not necessary as a conception of an actual object, but as an Idea 
which can serve as rule. . . ^ 

Kanfs teaching in the Critique of Judgment Is a further 
development t)f this position. 

“ The mind listens to the voice of Reason which, for every given 

^ A 76-7 = B 102. Cf. B 160- 1 n, 

2 Cf. above, pp. 90, 92 ff. ; below, pp. 17 1, 226-9, 267-70, 337. 

® Cf. B 160. ^ Metaphysical First P^^inciples, W. iv. p, 559, cf, p. 481. 

® Op. cit, p, 560, 

H 
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magnitude — even for those that can never be entirely apprehended, 
although (in sensible representation) they are judged as entirely 
given — requires totality. ... It does not even except the infinite 
(space and past time) from this requirement; on the contrary, it 
renders it unavoidable to think the infinite (in the judgment of 
common reason) as e^itirely given (in its totality). But the infinite is 
absolutely (not merely comparatively) great. Compared with it 
everything else (of the same kind of magnitudes) is small But what 
is most important is that the mere ability to think it as a whole indl 
cate's a faculty of mind which surpasses every standard of sense. . . . 
The l?a7'e capahiliiy of iJimking the given infinite without contradiction 
requires in the human mind a faculty itself supersensible. For it is 
only by means of this faculty and its Idea of a nounieiion . . . that 
the infinite of the world of sense, in the pure intellectual estimation 
of magnitude, can be completely comprehended under one concept. 
. . . Nature is, therefore, sublime in those of its phenomena, wiiose 
intuition brings with it the Idea of its infinity. . . . For just as 
imagination and understandings in judging of the beautiful, generate a 
subjective purposiveness of the mental powers by means of their 
harmony, so imagination and Reason do so by means of their 
conflict.’’^ 

Kant has here departed very far indeed from the position 
of the Aesthetic.^ 

^ Critique of Judgmeftts §§ 26-7, Eng. trans. pp. 115-16 and 121. 

2 Cf, below, pp. 102 165-6, 390-1. 



THE TRANSCENDENTAL AESTHETIC 
SECTION I 


SPACE 

METAPHYSICAL EXPOSITION OF THE CONCEPTION 
OF SPACED 

Space: First Argument. — Space is not an empirical concept 
{Begriff) which has been abstracted from outer experiences. For in 
order that certain sensations be related to something outside me {i.e, 
to something in another region of space from that in which I find 
myself), and similarly in order that I may be able to represent them 
as outside [and alongside] ^ one another, and accordingly as not only 
[qualitatively] different but as in different places, the representation 
of space must be presupposed (muss schon zum Grunde liegen). The 
representation of space cannot, therefore, be empirically obtained at 
second-hand from the relations of outer appearance. This outer 
experience is itself possible at all only through that representation.’’ ^ 

The first sentence states the thesis of the argument : space is 
not an empirical concept abstracted from outer experiences. The 
use of the term Begriff in the title of the section, and also in 
this sentence, is an instance of the looseness with which Kant 
employs his terms. It is here synonymous with the term 
representation ( Vorstelhmg\ which covers intuitions as well as 
general or discursive concepts. Consequently, the contradic- 
tion is only verbal, not real, when Kant proceeds to prove 
that the concept of space is an intuition, not a concept. But 
this double employment of the term is none the less misleading. 
When Kant employs it in a strict sense, it signifies solely the 
general class concept.'^ All true concepts are for Kant of that 
single type, fie has not re-defined the term concept in any 

^ The title of this section, and the points raised in the opening paragraph, are 
commented upon below. Cf. pp. no, 114-15, 134 ff. I pass at once to the first 
space argument. 

® Added in second edition. 

® This argument is an almost verbal repetition of the first argument on space 
in the Dissertation^ §15. 

^ Cf. below, pp, 106-7, 126, 132-3, I77”S4, 338-9. 
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manner which would render it applicable to the relational 
categories. For unfortunately, and very strangely, he never 
seems to have raised the question whether categories are not 
also concepts. The application to the forms of understanding 
of the separate title categories seems to have contented him. 
Much that is obscure and even contradictory in his teaching 
might have been prevented had he recognised that the term 
concept is a generic title which includes, as its sub-species, 
both general notions and relational categories. 

Kant’s limitation of the term concept to the merely generic,^ 
and his consequent equating of the categorical proposition 
with the assertion of the substance-attribute relation,- would 
seem in large part to be traceable to his desire to preserve 
for himself, in the pioneer labours of his Critical enquiries, 
the guiding clues of the distinctions drawn in the traditional 
logic. Kant insists 'on holding to them, at least in outward 
appearance, at whatever sacrifice of strict consistency. Critical 
doctrine is made to conform to the exigencies of an artificial 
framework, with which its own tenets are only in very imperfect 
harmony. Appreciation of the ramifying influence, and, as 
regards the detail of exposition, of the far-reaching conse- 
quences, of this desire to conform to the time-honoured 
rubrics, is indeed an indispensable preliminary to any adequate 
estimate whether of the strength or of the defects of the 
Critical doctrines. As a separate and ever-present influence 
in the determining of Kant’s teaching, this factor may con- 
veniently and compendiously be entitled Kant’s logical archi- 
tectonic? We shall have frequent occasion to observe its 
effects.^ ' “ 

The second sentence gives expression to the fact through 
which Kant proves his thesis. Certain sensations, those of 
the special senses as distinguished from the organic sensations,^ 
are related to something which stands in a different region of 
space from the embodied self, and consequently are apprehended 
as differing from one another not only in quality but also in 
spatial position. As is proved later in the Analytic^ tliought 
plays an indispensable part in constituting this reference of 
sensations to objects. Kant here, however, makes no mention 
of this further complication. He postulates, as he may 
legitimately do at this stage, the fact that ouf sensations are 


^ Cf. above, p. 37 ff. ; below, p. 178 ff. 

2 That is particularly obvious in Kant’s formulation of his problem in the 
Introduction. For that is the assumption which underlies his mode of distinguish- 
ing between analytic and synthetic judgments. Cf. above, p. 37. 

S Cf. above, p. xxiL ^ Cf. specially, pp. 184, 332-6, 419. 474. 479- 

I here use the more modern terms. Kant, m Anthropologie, § 14, distinguishes 
between them as Orgammmpfindungen and Vitalempfindungcn, 
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thus objectively interpreted, and limits his enquiry to the 
spatial factor. Now the argument, as Vaihinger justly points 
out,^ hinges upon the assumption which Kant has already 
embodied ^ in his definition of the form ” of sense, viz, that 
sensations are non-spatial, purely qualitative. Though this 
is an assumption of which Kant nowhere attempts to give 
proof, it serves none the less as an unquestioned premiss from 
which he draws all-important conclusions. This first argu- 
ment on space derives its force entirely from it. 

The proof that the representation of space is non-empirical 
may therefore be explicitly stated as follows. As sensations 
are non-spatial and differ only qualitatively, the representa- 
tion of space must have been added to them. And not 
being supplied by the given sensations, it must, as the only 
alternative, have been contributed by the mind. The repre- 
sentation of space, so far from being derived from external 
experience, is what first renders it possible. As a subjective 
form that lies ready in the mind, it precedes experience 
and co-operates in generating it. This proof of the apriority 
of space is thus proof of the priority of the representation of 
space to every empirical perception. 

In thus interpreting Kant^s argument as proving more 
than the thesis of the first sentence claims, we are certainly 
reading into the proof more than Kant has himself given full 
expression to. But, as is clearly shown by the argument of 
the next section, we are only stating what Kant actually takes 
the argument as having proved, namely, that the representa- 
tion of space is not only non-empirical but is likewise of 
subjective origin and precedes experience in temporal fashion. 

The point of view which underlies and inspires the argu- 
ment can be defined even more precisely. Kant^s con- 
clusion ma}^ be interpreted in either of two ways. The form 
of space may precede experience only as a potentiality. 
Existing as a power of co-ordination,^ it will come to con- 
sciousness only indirectly through the addition which it 
makes to the given sensations. Though subjective in origin, 
it will be revealed to the mind only in and through experi- 
ence. This view may indeed be reconciled with the terms of 
the proof, ^ut a strictly literal interpretation of its actual 
wording is more in keeping with what, as we shall find, is 

^ ii. p, 165. 2 above, pp. 85-S. 

^ ® Cf. Disse^iaizon^ § 15 D ; “ Space is not anything objective and real. It is 
neither substance, nor accident, nor relation, but is subjective and ideal, proceed- 
ing by a fixed law from the nature of the mind, and being, as it were, a schema for 
co-ordinating, in the manner which it prescribes, all external sensations whatso- 
ever.”^ And § I 5 > corollary at end: “Action of the mind co-ordinating its 
sensations in accordance with abiding laws.” 
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the general trend of the Aesthetic as a whole. We are then 
confronted by a very different and extremely paradoxical view, 
which may well seem too naive to be accepted by the modern 
reader, but which we seem forced,^ none the less, to regard as 
the view actually presented in the text before us. Kant here 
asserts, in the most explicit manner, that the mind, in order 
to construe sensations in spatial terms, must already be in 
possession of a representation of space, and that it is in the 
light of this representation that it apprehends sensations. 
The conscious representation of space precedes in time ex- 
ternal experience. Such, then, would seem to be Kands first 
argument on space. It seeks to establish a negative con- 
clusion, viz. that space is not derived from experience. But, 
in so doing, it also yields a positive psychological explana- 
tion of its origin. 

Those commentators ^ who refuse to recognise that Kanf s 
problem is in any degree psychological, or that Kant himself 
so regards it, and who consequently seek to interpret the 
Aesthetic from the point of view of certain portions of the 
Analytic^ give a very different statement of this first argument. 
They state it in purely logical terms.^ Its problem, they 
claim, is not that of determining the origin of our representa- 
tion of space, but only its logical relation to our specific 
sense-experiences. The notion of space in general precedes, 
as an indispensable logical presupposition, all particular 
specification of the space relation. Consciousness of space as 
a whole is not constructed from consciousness of partial 
spaces; on the contrary, the latter is only possible in and 
through the former. 

Such an argument does of course represent a valuable truth ; 
and it alone harmonises with much in Kant's maturer teach- 
ing ; ^ but we must not therefore conclude that it is also the 
teaching of the Aesthetic, The Critique contains too great 
a variety of tendencies, too rich a complexity of issues, to 
allow of such simplification. It loses more than it gains by 
such rigorous pruning of the luxuriant secondary tendencies 
of its exposition and thought. And above all, this procedure 
involves the adoption by the commentator of impossible 
responsibilities, those of deciding what is essential and valu- 
able in Kant's thought and what is irrelevant The value 

^ Espedaily in view of the third and fourth arguments on space, and of Kant*s 
teaching in the transcendental exposition. 

^ E,g. Cohen, Riehl, Caird, Watson. 

® Cf. Watson, Th€ Philosophy of Kant explained^ p. 83 ; Kant, therefore, 
concludes from the logical priority of space that it is a priori P 

^ Upon it Kant bases the assertion that space is an Idea of reason ; cf. above, 
pp. 96-8, and below, pp. 163-6, 300-1. 
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and suggestiveness of Kant's philosophy largely consist in his 
sincere appreciation of conflicting tendencies, and in his 
persistent attempt to reduce them to unity with the least 
possible sacrifice. But in any case the logical interpretation 
misrepresents this particular argument. Kant is not here dis- 
tinguishing between space in general and its specific modifica- 
tions. He is maintaining that no space relation can be revealed 
in sensation. It is not only that the apprehension of any 
limited space presupposes the representation of space as a 
whole. Both partial and infinite space are of mental origin ; 
sensation, as such, is non -spatial, purely subjective. And 
lastly, the fact that Kant means to assert that space is not 
only logically presupposed but is subjectively generated, is 
sufficiently borne out by his frequent employment elsewhere 
in the Aesthetic of such phrases as the subjective condition 
of sensibility," “ lying ready in our minds," and “ necessarily 
preceding [as the form of the subject's receptivity] all intuitions 
of objects." 

Second Argument. — Having proved by the first argument 
that the representation of space is not of empirical origin, 
Kant in the second argument proceeds to establish the posi- 
tive conclusion that it is a priori} The proof, when all its 
assumptions are rendered explicit, runs as follows. Thesis: 
Space is a necessary representation, and consequently is 
a priori. Proof: It is impossible to imagine the absence of 
space, though it is possible to imagine it as existing without 
objects to fill it. A representation which it is impossible for 
the mind to be without is a necessary representation. But 
necessity is one of the two criteria of the a priori. The proof 
of the necessary character of space is therefore also a proof 
of its being a priori. 

The argument, more freely stated, is that what is em- 
pirically given from without can be thought away, and that 
since space cannot be thus eliminated, it must be grounded 
in our subjective organisation, i.e. must be psychologically a 
priori. The argument, as stated by Kant, emphasises the 
apriority, not the subjectivity, of space, but none the ’ less 
the asserted apriority is psychological, not logical in character. 
For the criteaion employed is not the impossibility of thinking 
otherwise, but our incapacity to represent this specific element 
as absent. The ground upon which the whole argument is 
made to rest is the merely brute fact (asserted by Kant) of 
our incapacity to think except in terms of space. 

The argument is, however, complicated by the drawing 
of a further consequence, which follows as a corollary from 

’ This second argument is not in the Dissert alion. 
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the main conclusion. From the subjective necessity of space 
follows its objective necessity. Space being necessary a 
priori, objects can only be apprehended in and through it. 
Consequently it is not dependent upon the objects appre- 
hended, but itself underlies outer appearances as the condition 
of their possibility. This corollary is closely akin to the first 
argument on space, and differs from it only in orientation. 
The first argument has a psychological purpose. It maintains 
that the representation of space precedes external experience, 
causally conditioning it. The corollary has a more objective 
aim. It concludes that space is a necessary constituent of 
the external experience thus generated. The one proves 
that space is a necessary subjective antecedent ; the other that 
it is a necessary objective ingredient} 

To consider the proof in detail. The exact words which 
Kant employs in stating the nervus probandi of the argument 
are that we can never represent (eine Vorstellung davon macJien) 
space as non-existent, though we can very well think (denken) 
it as being empty of objects. The terms Vorstellung and 
denken are vague and misleading. Kant himself recognises 
that it is possible to conceive that there are beings who intuit 
objects in some other manner than in space. He cannot 
therefore mean that we are unable to think or conceive space 
as non-existent. He must mean that we cannot in imagina- 
tion intuit it as absent. It is the necessary form of all our 
intuitions, and therefore also of imagination, which is intuitive 
in character. Our consciousness is dependent upon given 
intuitions for its whole content, and to that extent space Is 
a form with which the mind can never by any possibility 
dispense. Pure thought enables it to realise this de facto 
limitation, but not to break free from it Even in admitting 
the possibility of other beings who are not thus constituted, 
the mind still recognises its own ineluctable limitations. 

Kant offers no proof of his assertion that space can be 
intuited in image as empty of all sensible content ; and as a 
matter of fact the assertion is false. Doubtless the use of 
the vague term Vorstellung is in great part responsible for 
Kant's mistaken position. So long as imagination and 
thought are not clearly distinguished, the assertion is corre- 
spondingly indefinite. Pure space may possibly be conceived, 
but it can also be conceived as altogether non-existent If, 
on the other hand, our imaginative power is alone in question, 

^ Cf. Vaihinger, ix. pp. 196-7. The corresponding argument on time, in the 
form in which it is given in the second edition, is, as we shall find, seriously mis- 
leading. It has caused Her hart and others to misinterpret the connection in which 
this corollary stands to the main thesis. Herbart’s interpretation is considered 
below, p. 124. 
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the asserted fact must be categorically denied. With the 
elimination of all sensible content space itself ceases to be a 
possible image. Kant’s proof thus rests upon a misstatement 
of fact. 

In a second respect Kant’s proof is open to criticism. He 
takes the impossibility of imagining space as absent as proof 
that it originates from within. The argument is valid only 
if no other psychological explanation can be given of this 
necessity, as for instance through indissoluble association or 
through its being an invariable element in the given sensations. 
Kanf s ignoring of these possibilities is due to his unquestion- 
ing belief that sensations are non-spatial, purely qualitative. 
That is a presupposition whose truth is necessary to the 
cogency of the argument. 

Third Argument. — This argument, which was omitted in 
the second edition, will be considered in its connection with 
the transcendental exposition into w^hich it was then merged. 

Fourth (in second edition, Third) Argument. — The next two 
arguments seek to show that space is not a discursive or 
general concept but an intuition. The first proof falls into 
two parts, (a) We can represent only a single space. For 
though we speak of many spaces, we mean only parts of one 
and the same, single space. Space must therefore be an 
intuition. For only intuition is thus directly related to a 
single individual A concept always refers ’ indirectly, per 
notas communes^ to a plurality of individuals, {h) The parts 
of space cannot precede the one all -comprehensive space. 
They can be thought only in and through it. They arise 
through limitation of it. Now the parts {i.e. the attributes) 
which compose a concept precede it in thought. Through 
combination of them the concept is formed. Space cannot, 
therefore, be a concept. Consequently it must, as the only 
remaining alternative, be an intuition. Only in an intuition 
does the whole precede the parts. In a concept the parts 
always precede the whole. Intuition stands for multiplicity 
in unity, conception for unity in multiplicity. 

The first part of the argument refers to the extension, the 
second part to the intension of the space representation. In 
both aspects*it appears as intuitional.^ 

Kant, in repeating his thesis as a conclusion from the 
above grounds, confuses the reader by an addition which is 
not strictly relevant to the argument, viz. by the state- 
ment that this intuition must be non-empirical and a priori 
This is simply a recapitulation of what has been established 
in the preceding proofs. It is not, as might at first sight 

^ Cf. Vaihinger, ii. p. 220. 
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appear, part of the conclusion established by the argument 
under consideration. The reader is the more apt to be misled 
owing to the fact that very obviously arguments for the non- 
empirical and for the a priori character of space can be 
derived from proof {b\ That space is non-empiricai would* 
follow from the fact that representation of space as a whole 
is necessary for the apprehension of any part of it. Empirical 
intuition can only yield the apprehension of a limited space. 
The apprehension of the comprehensive space within which 
it falls must therefore be non-empirical 

‘‘ As we intuitively apprehend (anschanend erkemmi) not only the 
space of the object which affects our senses, but the whole space, 
space cannot arise out of the actual affection of the senses, but must 
precede it in time i^or ikr vorhergehcri)P ^ 

But in spite of its forcibleness this argument is nowhere 
presented in the Critique. 

Similarly, in so far as particular spaces can be conceived 
only in and through space as a whole, and in so far as the 
former are limitations of the one antecedent space, the in- 
tuition which underlies all external perception must be a 
priori. This is in essentials a stronger and more cogent mode 
of formulating the second argument on space. But again, and 
very strangely, it is nowhere employed by Kant in this form. 

The concluding sentence, ambiguously introduced by the 
words so warden auch^ is tacked on to the preceding argument. 
Interpreted in the light of § 15 C of the Dissertation^ and of 
the corresponding fourth^ argument^ on time, it may be 
taken as offering further proof that space is an intuition* 
The concepts of line and triangle, however attentively con- 
templated, will never reveal the proposition that in every 
triangle two sides taken together are greater than the third. 
An a priori intuition will alone account for such apodictic 
knowledge. This concluding sentence thus really belongs to 
the transcendental exposition ; and as such ought, like the 
third argument, to have been omitted in the second edition. 

Kant's proof rests on the assumption that there are only 
two kinds of representation, intuitions and concepts, and also 
in equal degree upon the further assumption that all concepts 

^ Reflexiomn^ ii. 403. 

p “That in space there are no more than three dimensions, that between two 
pomts there can be but one straight line, that in a plane surface from a given 
point with a given straight line a circle is describable, cannot be inferred from 
any universal notion of space, but can only be discerned in space as in the 
concrete.” Cf. also Prolegomena, % 12. 

^ In the second edition, the third. 

^ For a different view cf. Vaihinger, ii. p. 233. 
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are of one ‘and the same typed Intuition is, for Kant, the 
apprehension of an individual. Conception is always the 
representation of a class or genus. Intuition is immediately re- 
lated to the individual. Conception is reflective or discursive ; 
it apprehends a plurality of objects indirectly through the 
representation of those marks which are common to them alL** 
Intuition and conception having been defined in this manner, 
the proof that space is single or individual, and that in it 
the whole precedes the parts, is proof conclusive that it is an 
intuition, not a conception. Owing, however, to the narrow- 
ness of the field assigned to conception, the realm ^ occupied 
by intuition is proportionately wide, and the conclusion is not 
as definite and as important as might at first sight appear. 
By itself, it amounts merely to the statement, which no one 
need challenge, that space is not a generic class concept. 
Incidentally certain unique characteristics of space are, indeed, 
forcibly illustrated ; but the implied conclusion that space on 
account of these characteristics must belong to receptivity, not 
to understanding, does not by any means follow. It has not, 
for instance, been proved that space and time are radically 
distinct from the categories, Le, from the relational forms of 
understanding. 

In 1770, while Kant still held to the metaphysical validity 
of the pure forms of thought, the many difficulties which result 
from the ascription of independent reality to space and time 
were, doubtless, a sufficient reason for regarding the latter as 
subjective and sensuous. But upon adoption of the Critical 
standpoint such argument is no longer valid. If all our forms 
of thought may be subjective, the existence of antinomies has 
no real bearing upon the question whether space and time do 
or do not have a different constitution and a different mental 
origin from the categories. The antinomies, that is to say, 
may perhaps suffice to prove that space and time are subjec- 
tive ; they certainly do not establish their sensuous character. 

But though persistence of the older, un-Critical opposi- 
tion between the intellectual and the sensuous was partly 
responsible for Kant’s readiness to regard as radical the very 
obvious differences between a category such as that of sub- 
stance and attribute and the visual or tactual extendedness 
with which objects are endowed, it can hardly be viewed as 
the really decisive influence. That would rather seem to be 
traceable to Kant’s conviction that mathematical knowledge is 
unique both in fruitfulness and in certainty, and to his further 
belief that it owes this distinction to the content character of 

^ Cf. above, pp. 99-100; below, pp. 126, iSo-i, 184, 338-9. 

* Cf, below, p, 180. 
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the a priori forms upon which it rests. For though the cate- 
gories of the physical sciences are likewise a prion] they are 
exclusively relationalip and serve only to organise a material 
that is empirically given. To account for the superiority of 
mathematical knowledge Kant accordingly felt constrained to* 
regard space and time as not merely fonns in terms of which 
we interpret the matter of sense, but as also themselves 
intuited objects^ and as therefore possessing a character 
altogether different from anything which can be ascribed to 
the pure understanding. The opposition between forms of 
sense and categories of the understanding, in the strict 
Kantian mode of envisaging that opposition, is thus insepar- 
ably bound up with Kanfs doctrine of space and time as 
being not only forms of intuition, but as also in their purity 
and independence themselves intuitions. Even the senstmss 
subject matter of pure mathematics — ^so Kant would seem to 
contend — is a priori in nature. If this latter view be questioned 
— and to the modern reader it is indeed a stone of stumbling 
— much of the teaching of the Aesthetic will have to be 
modified or at least restated. 

Fifth (in second edition, Fourth) Argument. — This argument 
is quite differently stated in the two editions of the Critique^ 
though the purpose of the argument is again in both cases 
to prove that space is an intuition, not a general concept. 
In the first edition this is proved by reference to the fact 
that space is given as an infinite magnitude. This character- 
istic of our space representation cannot be accounted for so 
long as it is regarded as a concept A general conception 
of space which would abstract out those properties and 
relations which are common to all spaces, to a foot as 
well as to an ell, could not possibly determine anything in 
regard to magnitude. For since spaces differ in magnitude, 
any one magnitude cannot be a common quality. Space is, 
however, given us as determined in magnitude, namely, as 
being of infinite magnitude ; and if a general conception of 
space relations cannot determine magnitude, still less can it 
determine infinite magnitude. Such infinity must be derived 
fi'om limitlessness in the progression of intuition. Our con- 
ceptual representations of infinite magnitude mi<ist be deriva- 
tive products, acquired from this intuitive source. 

In the argument of the second edition the thesis is again 
established by reference to the infinity of space. But in all 
other respects the argument differs from that of the first 
edition. A general conception, which abstracts out common 

^ Cf. above, p. xxxvi; below, pp. 176 ff., 191, 195-6, 257, 290-1, 404 E, 
413. 
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qualities from a plurality of particulars, contains an infinite 
number of possible different representations under it ; but it 
cannot be thought as containing an infinite number of repre- 
sentations in it. Space must, however, be thought in this 
latter manner, for it contains an infinite number of coexisting 
‘ parts.^ Since, then, space cannot be a concept, it must be an 
intuition. 

The definiteness of this conclusion is somewhat obscured 
by the further characterisation of the intuition of space as a 
priori, and by the statement that it is the original (ursprUng- 
liche) representation which is of this intuitive nature. The 
first addition must here, again, just as in the fourth argu- 
ment, be regarded as merely a recapitulation of what has 
already been established, not a conclusion from the present 
argument. The introduction of the word * original * seems to 
be part of Kant’s reply to the objections which had already 
been made to his admission in the first edition that there is 
a conception as well as an intuition of space. It is the original 
given intuition of space which renders such reflective concep- 
tion possible. 

The chief difficulty of these proofs arises out of the 
assertion which they seem to involve that space is given as 
actually infinite. There are apparently, on this point, two 
views in Kant, which were retained up to the very last, and 
which are closely connected with his two representations of 
space, on the one hand as a formal intuition given in its purity 
and in its completeness, and on the other hand as the form of 
intuition, which exists only so far as it is constructed, and 
which is dependent for its content upon given matter. 

Third Argument, and Transcendental Exposition of Space. — 
The distinction between the metaphysical and the transcend- 
ental expositions, introduced in the second edition of the 
Critique,^ is one which Kant seems to have first made clear 
to himself in the process of writing the Prolegomena? It is 
a genuine improvement, marking an important distinction. 
It separates out two comparatively independent lines of 
argument. The terms in which the distinction is stated are 
not, however, felicitous. Kant’s reason for adopting the title 
metaphysical is indicated in the Prolegomena : ^ 

• 

“As concerns the sources of metaphysical cognition, its very 
concept implies that they cannot be empirical. . . . For it must not 

^ This statement occurs in a parenthesis ; it has already been dwelt upon in 
the fourth (third) argument. 

^ It has led Kant to substitute erortern for hetrachten in A 23 = B 38. 

® Cf. Vaihinger, ii. p. 151. 

^ § I (Eng. trans. p. 13). Cf. above, p. 64. ‘ 
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be physical but metaphysical knowledge, i.e. knowledge lying beyond 
experience. ... It is therefore a priori knowledge, coming from 
pure understanding and pure Reason.” 

The metaphysical exposition, it would therefore seem, is 
so entitled because it professes to prove that space is a priori^ 
not empirical, and to do so by analysis of its concept^ Now‘ 
by Kanfs own definition of the term transcendental, as the 
theory of the a priori^ this exposition might equally well have 
been named the transcendental exposition. In any case it is 
an essential and chief part of the Transcendental Aesthetic, 
Such division of the Transcendental Aesthetic into a meta- 
physical and a transcendental part involves a twofold use, 
wider and narrower, of one and the same term. Only as 
descriptive of the whole Aesthetic is transcendental employed 
in the sense defined. 

Exposition {Erorterungy Lat. expositid) is Kant’s substitute 
for the more ordinary term definition. Definition is the term 
which we should naturally have expected ; but as Kant 
holds that no given concept, whether a priori or empirical, 
can be defined in the strict sense,- he substitutes the term 
exposition, using it to signify such definition of the nature 
of space as is possible to us. ‘To complete the parallelism 
Kant speaks of the transcendental enquiry as also an ex- 
position. It is, however, in no sense a definition. Kant’s 
terms here, as so often elsewhere, are employed in a more 
or less arbitrary and extremely inexact manner. 

The distinction between the two expositions is taken by 
Kant as follows. The metaphysical exposition determines 
the nature of the concept of space, and shows it to be a 
given a priori intuition. The transcendental exposition 
shows how space, when viewed in this manner, renders com- 
prehensible the possibility of synthetic a priori knowledge. 

The omission of the third argument on space from the 
second edition, and its incorporation into the new transcend- 
ental exposition, is certainly an improvement. In its location 
in the first edition, it breaks in upon the continuity of Kant’s 
argument without in any way contributing to the further 
definition of the concept of space. Also, in emphasising that 

^ This is, no doubt, one reason why Kant employs, in reference to space, the 
unfortunate and conhising term concept {Bcgriff) in place of the wider term repre- 
sentation ( Vorstdhmg), Cf. B 37, and above, p. 64. 

® Cf. A 729 =B 757: “In place of the term definitmi I should prefer to 
employ the term exposition. For that is a more guarded expression, the claims of 
which the critic may allow as being in a certain degree valid even though he 
entertain doubts as to the completeness of the analysis."” Cf. Logic ^ §§ 99 ff, , 105. 
Cf. also Untersuchung uber die Detdlichkeit der Grundsatze^ W, ii. pp. 1S3-4 : 
“Augustine has said, ‘I know well what time is, but if any one asks me, I 
cannot tell. ’ ” 
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mathematical knowledge depends upon the construction of 
concepts,^ Kant presupposes that space is intuitional; and 
that has not yet been established. 

The argument follows the strict, rigorous, synthetic method. 
From the already demonstrated a priori character of space, 
.Kant deduces the apodictic certainty of all geometrical prin- 
ciples. But though the paragraph thus expounds a conse- 
quence that follows from the a priori character of space, 
not an argument in support of it, something in the nature 
of an argument is none the less implied. The fact that this 
view of the representation of space alone renders mathematical 
science possible can be taken as confirming this interpreta- 
tion of its nature. Such an argument, though, circular, is none 
the less cogent. Consideration of Kanfs further statements, 
that were space known in a merely empirical manner we 
could not be sure that in all cases only one straight line is 
possible between two points, or that space will always be 
found to have three dimensions, must meantime be deferred.^ 

In the new transcendental exposition Kant adopts the 
analytic method of the Prolegomena^ and accordingly presents 
his argument in independence of the results already established. 
He starts from the assumption of the admitted validity of 
geometry, as being a body of synthetic a priori knowledge. 
Yet this, as we have already noted, does not invalidate the 
argument ; in both the first and the last paragraphs it is 
implied that the a priori and intuitive characteristics of space 
have already been proved. From the synthetic character of 
geometrical propositions Kant argues ® that space must be an 
intuition. Through pure concepts no synthetic knowledge is 
possible. Then from the apodictic character of geometry he 
infers that space exists in us as pure and a priori no 
experience can ever reveal necessity. But geometry also 
exists as an applied science; and to account for our power 
of anticipating experience, we must view space as existing 
only in the perceiving subject as the form of its sensibility. 
If it precedes objects as the necessary subjective condition of 
their apprehension,, we can to that extent predetermine the 
conditions of their existence. 

In the concluding paragraph Kant says that this is the 
only explanation which can be given of the possibility of 
geometry. He does not distinguish between pure and applied 

^ For explanation of the phrase construction of concepts ” cf. below, pp. 1 32“3. 

® Cf. below, p. 117 ff. 

^ Cf. conclusion of fourth argument on space. 

^ A priori is here employed in its ambiguous double sense, as a priori in $0 
far as it precedes experience (as a representation)^ and in so far as it is valid 
independently of experience (as a proposition). Cf. Vaihinger, ii, p. 268, 
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geometry, though the proof which he has given of each differs 
in a fundamental respect. Pure geometry presupposes only 
that space is an a priori intuition ; applied geometry demands 
that space be conceived as the a priori form of external sense. 
Only in reference to applied geometry does the Critical 
problem arise : — viz. how we can form synthetic judgments 
a priori which yet are valid of objects ; or, in other words, 
how judgments based upon a subjective form can be objectively 
valid. But any attempt, at this point, to define the nature 
and possibility of applied geometry must anticipate a result 
which is first established in Conclusion b? Though, therefore, 
the substitution of this transcendental exposition for the third 
space argument is a decided improvement, Kant, in extending 
it so as to cover applied as well as pure mathematics, over- 
looks the real sequence of his argument in the first edition. 
The employment of the analytic method, breaking in, as it 
does, upon the synthetic development of Kanfs original 
argument, is a further irregularity 

It may be noted that in the third paragraph Kant 
takes the fact that geometry can be applied to objects as 
proof of the subjectivity of space.^ He refuses to recognise 
the possibility that space may be subjective as a form of re- 
ceptivity, and yet also be a mode in which things in them- 
selves exist. This, as regards its conclusion, though not as 
regards its argument, is therefore an anticipation of Comiusiopt 
a. In the last paragraph Kant is probably referring to the 
views both of Leibniz and of Berkeley. 

CONCLUSIONS FROM THE ABOVE CONCEPTS '^ 

Conclusion a. — Thesis: Space is not a property of things 
in themselves,^ nor a relation of them to one another. Proof : 
The properties of things in themselves can never be intuited 
prior to their existence, ue, a priori. Space, as already proved, 
is intuited in this manner. In other words, the apriority of 
space is by itself sufficient proof of its subjectivity. 

^ Cf. below, p. 1 14 ff. 

® Cf. below, pp. 115-16. 

^ Cf Lose Blatter,, i.^p. 18: **THs is a proof {Bezms) that space is a sub- 
jective condition. For its i^ropositions are synthetic and through them objects 
can be known a p^LorL This would be impossible if space we^e not a subjective 
condition of the representation of these objects.” Cf Ref ex mien, ii. p. 396, in 
which this direct proof of the ideality of space is distinguished from the indirect 
proof by means of the antinomies. 

^ By “ concepts Kant seems to mean the five arguments, though as a matter 
of fact other conclusions and presuppositions are taken into account, and quite 
new points are raised. 

® This, according to Vaihinger (ii. p. 287), is the first occurrence of the phrase 
Dinge an sick in Kant’s writings. 
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This argument has been the subject of a prolonged 
controvei'sy between Trendelenburg and Kuno Fischer.^ 
Trendelenburg was able to prove his main point, namely, that 
the above argument is quite inconclusive. Kant recognises 
only two alternatives, either space as objective is known 
■ a posteriori^ or being an a priori representation it is subjective 
in origin. There exists a third alternative, namely, that though 
our intuition of space is subjective in origin, space is itself 
an inherent property of things in themselves. The central 
thesis of the rationalist philosophy of the Enlightenment 
was, indeed, that the independently real can be known by a 
priori thinking. Even granting the validity of KanPs later 
conclusion, first drawn in the next paragraph, that space is 
the subjective form of ail external intuition, that would only 
prove that it does not belong to appearances, prior to our 
apprehension of them ; nothing is thereby proved in regard 
to the character of things in themselves. We anticipate by a 
priori reasoning only the nature of appearances, never the 
constitution of things in themselves. Therefore space, even 
though a priori, may belong to the independently real. The 
above argument cannot prove the given thesis. 

Vaihinger contends^ that the reason why Kant does not 
even attempt to argue in support of the principle, that the 
a priori must be purely subjective, is that he accepts it 
as self-evident. This explanation does not, however, seem 
satisfactory. But Vaihinger supplies the data for modifica- 
tion of his own assertion. It was, it would seem, the exist- 
ence of the antinomies which first and chiefly led Kant to 
assert the subjectivity of space and time.^ For as he then 
believed that a satisfactory solution of the antinomies is 
possible only on the assumption of the subjectivity of space 
and time, he regarded their subjectivity as being con- 
clusively established, and accordingly failed to examine 
with sufficient care the validity of his additional proof from 
their apriority. This would seem to be confirmed by the 
fact that when later, in reply to criticisms of the argu- 
ments of the first edition, he so far modified his position as 
to offer reasons in support of the above general principle, even 
then he nowhere discussed the principle in reference to the 
forms of sense. All his discussions concern only the possible 
independent reality of the forms of thought.® To the very 
last Kant would seem to have regarded the above argument 

^ Cf. Vaihinger’s analysis of this discussion, ii. pp. 290-313. 

^ ii. pp. 289-90. ® Cf. below, pp. 415 ff., 515 ff., 558 if. ^ In B 166 ff. 

^ This is likewise true of the references in the letter to Herz, 21st Feb. 1772. 
Cf. below, pp. 219-20, 

I 
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as an independent, and by itself a sufficient, proof of the 
subjectivity of space. 

The refutation of Trendelenburg's argument which is 
offered by Caird^ is inconclusive. Caird assumes the chief 
point at issue, first by ignoring the possibility that space may 
be known a priori in reference to appearances and yet at the* 
same time be transcendently real ; and secondly by ignoring 
the fact that to deny spatial properties to things in them- 
selves is as great a violation of Critical principles as to 
assert them. One point, however, in Caird's reply to 
Trendelenburg calls for special consideration, viz. Caird's 
contention that Kant did actually take account of the third 
alternative, rejecting it as involving the absurd ” hypothesis 
of a pre-established harmony.*^ Undoubtedly Kant did so. 
But the contention has no relevancy to the point before us. 
The doctrine of pre-established harmony is a metaphysical 
theory which presupposes the possibility of gaining knowledge 
of things in themselves. For that reason alone Kant was 
bound to reject it A metaphysical proof of the validity of 
metaphysical judgments is, from the Critical point of view, a 
contradiction in terms. As the validity of all speculations 
is in doubt, a proof which is speculative cannot meet our 
difficulties. And also, as Kant himself further points out, the 
pre-established harmony, even if granted, can afford no 
solution of the Critical problem how a priori judgments can 
be passed upon the independently real. The judgments, thus 
guaranteed, could only possess de facto validity ; we could 
never be assured of their necessity.^ It is, chiefly in these 
two inabilities that Kant locates the “absurdity’' of a theory of 
pre-established harmony. The refutation of that theory does 
not, therefore, amount to a disproof of the possibility which 
we are here considering. 

Conclusion b. — The next paragraph maintains two theses : 
{a) that space is the form of all outer intuition ; {])) that this 
fact explains what is otherwise entirely inexplicable and para- 
doxical, namely, that we can make a priori judgments which 
yet apply to the objects experienced. The first thesis, that 
the pure intuition of space is only conceivable as the form 
of appearances of outer sense, is propounded in the opening 
sentence without argument and even without citation of 
grounds. The statement thus suddenly made is not anticipated 

^ The Critical Philosophy of Kant, i. pp. 306-9. 

^ Cf. letter to Herz, W. x. p. 126. It is, Kant there says, the most absurd 
pplanation which can be offered of the origin and validity of onr knowledge, 
involving an illegitimate circulus in probando^ and also throwing open the door to 
the wildest speculations. Cf. above, p. 28 ; below, pp. 141-2, 290, 590. 

« Cf. B 167-S, » FF ^ w 
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save by the opening sentences of the section on space.^ It is 
an essentially new doctrine. Hitherto Kant has spoken of 
space only as an a priori intuition. The further assertion that 
as such it must necessarily be conceived as the form of outer 
sense (i,e. not only as a formal intuition but also as a form of 
■ intuition), calls for the most definite and explicit proof. None, 
however, is given. It is really a conclusion from points all too 
briefly cited by Kant in the general Introduction, namely, from 
his distinction between the matter and the form of sense. 
The assertions there made, in a somewhat casual manner, 
are here, without notification to the reader, employed as 
premisses to ground the above assertion. His thesis is not, 
therefore, as by its face value it would seem to profess to be, 
an inference from the points established in the preceding 
expositions. It interprets these conclusions in the light of 
points considered in the Introduction \ and thereby arrives at 
a new and all-important interpretation of the nature of the 
a priori intuition of space. 

The second thesis employs the first to explain how prior 
to all experience we can determine the relations of objects. 
Since {a) space is merely the form of outer sense, and (JP) 
accordingly exists in the mind prior to all empirical intuition, 
all appearances must exist in space, and we can predetermine 
them from the pure intuition of space that is given to us a priori. 
Space, when thus viewed as the a priori form of outer sense, 
renders comprehensible the validity of applied mathematics. 

As we have already noted, ^ Kant in the second edition 
obscures the sequence of his argument by offering in 
the new transcendental exposition a justification of applied 
as well as of pure geometry. In so doing he anticipates the 
conclusion which is first drawn in this later paragraph. This 
would have been avoided had Kant given two separate tran- 
scendental expositions. First, an exposition of pure mathe- 
matics, placed immediately after the metaphysical exposition ; 
for pure mathematics is exclusively based upon the results of 
the metaphysical exposition. And secondly, an exposition 
of applied mathematics, introduced after Conclusion b. The 
explanation of applied geometry is really the more essentia! 
and central of the two, as it alone involves the truly Critical 
problem, how judgments formed a priori can yet apply to 
objects. Conclusion b constitutes, as Vaihinger rightly insists,® 
the very heart of the Aesthetic, The arrangement of Kanfs 
argument diverts the reader’s attention from where it ought 
properly to centre. 

^ That is, in the first edition. Cf. above, p. 85 ff.; and below, p. n6. 

^ Above, pp. 111-12. 3 ii. p. 335. 
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The use which Kant makes of the Prolegomena in his 
statement of the new transcendental exposition is one cause 
of the confusion. The exposition is a brief summary of the 
corresponding Prolegomena ^ sections. In introducing this 
summary into the Critique Kant overlooked the fact that in 
referring to applied mathematics he is anticipating a point 
first established in Conclusion b. The real cause, however, of 
the trouble is common to both editions, namely Kant’s failure 
clearly to appreciate the fundamental distinction between the 
view that space is an a priori intuition and the view that it is 
the a priori form of all external intuition, i.e. of outer sense. 
He does not seem to have fully realised how very different 
are those two views. In consequence of this he fails to dis- 
tinguish between the transcendental expositions of pure and 
applied geometry.^ 

Third paragraph. — Kant proceeds to develop the subjectivist 
conclusions which follow from a and b. 

“ We may say that space contains all things which can appear 
to us externally, but not all things in themselves, whether intuited 
or not, nor again all things intuited by any and every subject.” ^ 

This sentence makes two assertions : {a) space does not 
belong to things in and by themselves ; {b) space is not a 
necessary form of intuition for all subjects whatsoever. 

The grounds for the former assertion are not here con- 
sidered, and, that is doubtless the reason why the oder nicht 
is excised in Kant’s private copy of the Critique. As we 
have seen, Kant does not anywhere in the Aesthetic even 
attempt to offer argument in support of this assertion. In 
defence of {a) Kant propounds for the first time the view of 
sensibility as a limitation. Space is a limiting condition to 
which human intuition is subject. Whether the intuitions of 
other thinking beings are subject to the same limitation, we 
have no means of deciding. But for all human beings, Kant 
implies, the same conditions must hold universally.*^ 

Ill the phrase ‘‘ transcendental ideality of space ” ^ Kant, 
it may be noted, takes the term ideality as signifying subjec- 
tivity, and the term transcendental as equivalent to trans- 
cendent. He is stating that judged from a transcendent point 
of view, Le, from the point of view of the thing in itself, space 
has a merely subjective or empirical ” reality. This is an 

® This identification of the two is especially clear in A 39^=1 56. 
sA27 = B43, 

^ Cf. above, p. XXXV ; below, pp. 117-20, 142, 1S5-6, 241-2, 237, 200-1. 

® A 28=B 44, cf. A 35=B 52. 
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instance of Kaiifs careless use of the term transcendental. 
Space is empirically real, but taken iranscendently, is merely 
ideal.^ 


KANT’S ATTITUDE TO THE PROBLEIVIS OF 
MODERN GEOMETRY 

This is an appropriate point at which to consider the 
consistency of Kant’s teaching with modern developments 
in geometry. Kant’s attitude has very frequently been 
misrepresented. As he here states, he is willing to recogJiisc 
that the forms of intuition possessed by other races of finite 
beings may not coincide with those of the human species. 
But in so doing he does not mean to assert the possil;)iHty 
of other spatial forms, i.e. of spaces that arc non-Euclidcan. 
In his pre-Critical period Kant had indeed attempted to 
deduce the three-dimensional character of space as a conse- 
quence of the law of gravitation ; and recognising that that 
law is in itself arbitrary, he concluded that God might, by 
establishing different relations of gravitation, have given rise 
to spaces of different properties and dimensions. 

‘^A science of aJI these possible kinds of space would un- 
doubtedly be the highest enterprise which a finite understanding 
could undertake in the field of geometry.” ^ 

But from the time of Kant’s adoption, in 1770, of the 
Critical view of space as being the universal form of our outer 
sense, he seems to have definitely rejected all vSuch possibilities. 
Space, to be space at all, must be Euclidean ; the uniformity 
of space is a presupposition of the a priori certainty of geo- 
metrical science.^ One of the criticisms wdiich in the Dis- 
sertation ^ he passes upon the empirical view of mathematical 

^ Cf. Vaihinger, i, pp). 351-4; and above, p. 76; below, p. 302. Cf. Caird, 
The Critical Philosophy^ i. pp, 298-9, 301 ; and Watson, Kant Explained, p. 91. 

® Gedanken mn derwahren SchiUztmg der lebendigen Krilfte (1747), § lO, 

® This important and far-reaching assertion we cannot at this |X)int discuss. 
Kant’s reasoning is really circular in the bad sense. Kant may legitimately argue 
from the a prio 7 d character of space to the apodictic character ot pure mathematical 
science ; but v/lien he proceeds similarly to infer the apodictic character i>f 
applied mathematics, he is constrained to make the further assumption that space 
is a fixed and absolutely uniform mode in which alone members of the liuman 
species can intuit objects. That, as we point out below (p. 120), is an assumption 
which Kant does not really succeed in proving. In any case the requirements of 
the strict synthetic method preclude him from arguing, as he does both in the 
Dmertation 15) and in the third space argument of the first edition, that the 
a priori certitude of applied mathematics affords proof of the necessary uniformify 
of all space. 

^ § IS D. 
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science is that it would leave open the possibility^ that '' a 
space may some time be discovered endowed with other 
fundamental properties, or even perhaps that we may happen 
upon a two-sided rectilinear figure/’ This is the argument 
which reappears in the third argument on space in the first 
edition of the Critique} The same examples are employed 
with a somewhat different wording. 

“ It would not even be necessary that there should be only one 
straight line between two points, though experience invariably shows 
this to be so. What is derived from experience has only comparative 
universality, namely, that which is obtained through induction. We 
should therefore only be able to say that, so far as hitherto oljscrved, 
no space has been found which has more than three dimensions.” 

But that Kant should have failed to recognise the possibility 
of other spaces does not by itself point to any serious defect in 
his position. There is no essential difficult}^ in reconciling the 
recognition of such spaces with his fundamental teaching. He 
admits that other races of finite beings may perhaps intuit 
through non-spatial forms of sensibility ; he might quite well 
have recognised that those other forms of intuition, though not 
Euclidean, are still spatial. It is in another and more vital 
respect that Kant’s teaching lies open to criticism. Kant is 
convinced that space is given to us in intuition as being 
definitely and irrevocably Euclidean in character. Both our 
intuition and our thinking, when we reflect upon space, are, 
he implies, bound down to, and limited by, the conditions of 
Euclidean space. And it is in this positive assumption, and 
not merely in his ignoring of the possibility of other spaces, 
that he comes into conflict with the teaching of modern 
geometry. For in making the above assumption Kant is 
asserting that we definitely know physical space to be three- 
dimensional, and that by no elaboration of concepts can we 
so remodel it in thought that the axiom of parallels will cease 
to hold. Euclidean space, Kant implies, is given to us as an 
unyielding form that rigidly resists all attempts at conceptual 
reconstruction. Being quite independent of thought and 
being given as complete, it has no inchoate plasticity of 
which thought might take advantage. The modern geometer 
is not, however, prepared to admit that intuitional space 
has any definiteness or preciseness of nature apart from 
the concepts through which it is apprehended; and he 
therefore allows, as at least possible, that upon clarification 
of our concepts space may be discovered to be radically 
different from what it at first sight appears to be. In any 

^ Cf. above, p. m. 
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case, the perfecting of the concepts must have some effect 
upon their object. But even — as the modern geometer further 
maintains — should our space be^ definitely proved, upon 
analytic and empirical investigation, to be Euclidean in 
character, other possibilities will still remain open for specula- 
tive thought. For though the nature of our intuitional data 
may constrain us to interpret them through one set of concepts 
rather than through another, the competing sets of alteriiathx" 
concepts will represent genuine possibilities beyond what the 
actual is found to embody. 

Thus the defect of Kant’s teaching, in regard to space, 
as judged in the light of the later teaching of geometrical 
science, is closely bound up with his untenable isolation of 
the a priori of sensibility from the a priori of understaodiiig.^ 
Space, being thus viewed as independent of lliought, has to 
be regarded as limiting and restricting thought by the un- 
alterable nature of its initial presentation. And unfortunately 
this is a position which Kant continued to hold, despite his 
increasing recognition of the part which concepts must play 
in the various mathematical sciences. In the deduction of the 
first edition we find him stating that synthesis of apprehen- 
sion is necessary to all representation of space and time.- He 
further recognises that all arithmetical processes are syntheses 
according to concepts } And in the Prolegomena ^ there occurs 
the following significant passage. 

“ Do these laws of nature lie in space, and does the understanding 
learn them by merely endeavouring to find out the fruitful meaning 
that lies in space ; or do they inhere in the understanding and in 
the way in which it determines space according to the conditions of 
the synthetical unity towards which its concepts are all directed ? 
Space is something so uniform and as to all particular properties so 
indeterminate, that we should certainly not seek a store of laws of 
nature in it That which determines space to the form of a circle or to 
the figures of a cone or a sphere, is, on the contrary, the understanding, 
so far as it contains the ground of the unity of these constructions. 
The mere universal form of intuition, called space, must therefore be 
the substratum of all intuitions determinable to particular objects, 
and in it, of course, the condition of the possibility and of the variety 
of these intuitions lies. But the unity of the objects is solely 
determined by the understanding, and indeed in accordance with 
conditions which are proper to the nature of the understanding . . 

Obviously Kant is being driven by the spontaneous de- 
velopment of his own thinking towards a position much more 

5 Cf. above, pp. 40-2, 93-45 below, pp. 131-3, 338-9, 418 ff. A 99-100. 

® A 78~B 104. Cf. A 159 = B 198, B 147. 

§ 38, Eng. trans. p. 81. 
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consistent with present-day teaching, and conapletely at 
variance with the hard and fast severance between sensibility 
and understanding which he had formulated in the Dissert- 
ation and has retained in the Aesthetic, In the above 
Prolegomena passage a plasticity is being allowed to space, 
sufficient to permit of essential modification in the conceptual 
processes through which it is articulated. But, as I have just 
stated, that did not lead Kant to disavow the conclusions 
which he had drawn from his previous teaching. 

This defect in Kands doctrine of space, as expounded in 
the Aesthetic^ indicates a further imperfection in his argument. 
He asserts that the form of space cannot vary from one 
human being to another, and that for this reason the judg- 
ments which express it are universally valid. Now, in so far 
as Kanf s initial datum is consciousness of time,^ he is entirely 
justified in assuming that everything which can be shown to 
be a necessary condition of such consciousness must be uni- 
form for all human minds. But as his argument is not that 
consciousness of Euclidean space is necessary to consciousness 
of time, but only that consciousness of the permanent in space 
is a required condition, he has not succeeded in showing the 
necessary uniformity of the human mind as regards the specific 
mode in which it intuits space. The permanent might still 
be apprehended as permanent, and therefore as yielding a 
possible basis for consciousness of sequence, even if it were 
apprehended in some four-dimensional form. 

Fourth Paragraph. — The next paragraph raises one of the 
central problems of the Critique^ namely, the question as 
to the kind of reality possessed by appearances. Are 
they subjective, like taste or colour? Or have they a 
reality at least relatively independent of the individual per- 
cipient ? In other words, is Kanf s position subjectivism or 
phenomenalism ? Kant here alternates between these positions. 
This fourth paragraph is coloured by his phenomenalism, 
whereas in the immediately following fifth paragraph his 
subjectivism gains the upper hand. The taste of wine, he 
there states, is purely subjective, because dependent upon the 
particular constitution of the gustatory organ onr which the 
wine acts. Similarly, colours are not properties of the objects 
which cause them. 

‘‘They are only modifications of the sense of sight which is 
affected in a certain manner by the light. . . . They are connected 


1 Cf. p. 241 ff. 
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with the appearances only as effects accidentally added by the 
particular constitution of the sense organs,” ^ 

Space, on the other hand, is a necessary constituent of the 
outer objects. In contrast to the subjective sensations of 
taste and colour, it possesses objectivity. This mode of 
distinguishing between space and the matter of sense implies 
that extended objects are not mere ideas, but are sufficiently 
independent to be capable of acting upon the sense organs, and 
of thereby generating the sensations of the secondary qualities. 

Kant, it must be observed, refers only to taste and colour. 
He says nothing in regard to weight, impenetrability, and the 
like. These are revealed through sensation, and therefore on 
his view ought to be in exactly the same position as taste or 
colour. But if so, the relative independence of the extended 
object can hardly be maintained. Kant’s distinction between 
space and the sense qualities cannot, indeed, be made to 
coincide with the Cartesian distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities. 

A second difference, from Kant’s point of view, between 
space and the sense qualities is that the former can be 
represented a priori^ in complete separation from everything 
empirical, whereas the latter can only be known a posteriorL 
This, as we have seen, is a very questionable assertion. The 
further statement that all determinations of space can be 
represented in the same a priori fashion is even more question- 
able. At most the difference is only between a homogeneous 
subjective form yielded by outer sense and the endlessly 
varied and consequently unpredictable contents revealed by 
the special senses. The contention that the former can be 
known apart from the latter implies the existence of a pure 
manifold additional to the manifold of sense. 

Fifth Paragraph. — In the next paragraph Kant emphasises 
the distinction between the empirical and the transcendental 
meanings of the term appearance. A rose, viewed empirically^ 
as a thing with an intrinsic independent nature, may appear 
of different colour to different observers. 

‘*The ininsccndental conception of appearances in space, on the 
other hand, is a Critical reminder that nothing intuited in space is 
a thing in itself, fhat space is not a form inhering in things in them- 
selves . . . and that what we call outer objects are nothing but 
mere representations of our sensibility, the form of which is space,” 

In other words, the distinction drawn in the preceding 
paragraph between colour as a subjective effect and space as 

^ A 28-9. Cf. B I ; Prolegomena, § 13, Remark IL at the end : ‘^Cinnabar 
excites the sensation of red in me. ’’ Cf. above, pp. So-8 ; below, pp. 146 ff, , 274 ff, 
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an objective existence is no longer maintained. Kant, when 
thus developing his position on subjectivist lines, allows no 
kind of independent existence to anything in the known 
world. Objects as known are mere Ideas {blosse Vorstellungen 
unserer Sinnlichkeit)^ the sole correlate of which is the un- 
knowable thing in itself. But even in this paragraph both 
tendencies find expression. Colour, taste, etc., must not 
rightly be regarded as properties of things, but only as 
changes in the subject.” This implies a threefold distinction 
between subjective sensations, empirical objects in space, and 
the thing in itself. The material world, investigated by 
science, is recognised as possessing a relatively independent 
mode of existence. 

Substituted Fourth Paragraph of second edition. — In prepar- 
ing the second edition Kant himself evidently felt the awkward- 
ness of this abrupt juxtaposition of the two very different 
points of view ; and he accordingly adopts a non-commital 
attitude, substituting a logical distinction for the ontological. 
Space yields synthetic judgments a priori ; the sense qualities 
do not. Only in the concluding sentence does there emerge 
any definite phenomenalist implication. Th.e sense qualities, 
as they are mere sensations and not intuitions, in themselves 
reveal no object, least of all [an object] a p^noriP'^ The 
assertion that the secondary qualities have no ideality implies 
a new and stricter use of the term ideal than we find anywhere 
in the first edition — a use which runs counter to Kant’s own 
constant employment of the term. On this interpretation it is 
made to signify what though subjective is also a priori. Here, 
as in many of the alterations of the second edition, Kant 
is influenced by the desire to emphasise the points which 
distinguish his idealism from that of Berkeley. 


^ Kant continues the discussion of this general problem in A 45 ff. =:B 62 ff. 



THE TRANSCENDENTAL AESTHETIC 
SECTION II 
TIME 

METAPHYSICAL EXPOSITION OF THE CONCEPTION 
OF TIME 

Time : First Argument. — This argument is in all respects the 
same as the first argument on space. The thesis is that the 
representation ^ of time is not of empirical origin. The proof 
is based on the fact that this representation must be previously 
given in order that the perception of coexistence or succession 
be possible. It also runs on all fours with the first argument 
in the Dissertation. 

“ The idea of time does not originate in^ hut is presupposed by the 
senses. When a number of things act upon the senses, it is only by 
means of the idea of time that they can be represented whether 
as simultaneous or as successive. Nor does succession generate 
the conception of time \ but stimulates us to form it. Thus 
the notion of time, even if acquired through experience, is very 
badly defined as being a series of actual things existing one after 
another. For I can understand what the word after signifies only 
if I already know what time means. For those things are after one 
another which exist at different times, as those are simultaneous which 
exist at one and the same time.” ^ 

Second Argument. — Kant again applies to time the argu- 
ment already employed by him in dealing with space. The 
thesis is that time is given a priori. Proof is found in the 
fact that it csginot be thought away, i,e, in the fact of its 
subjective necessity. From this subjective necessity follows 
its objective necessity, so far as all appearances are con- 
cerned. In the second edition Kant added a phrase — ‘*as 
the general condition of their possibility ” — which is seriously 
misleading. The concluding sentence is thereby made to 

^ Kant himself again uses the confusing term conception. 

^ § 14, r. 
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read as if Kant were arguing from the objective necessity 
of time, Le. from its necessity as a constituent in the appear- 
ances apprehended, to its apriority. It is indeed possible 
that Kant himself regarded this objective necessity of time 
as contributing to the proof of its apriority. But no such 
argument can be accepted. Time may be necessary to 
appearances, once appearances are granted. This does not, 
however, prove that it must therefore precede them a priori. 
This alteration in the second edition is an excellent, though 
unfortunate, example of Kant's invincible carelessness in the 
exposition of his thought. It has contributed to a misreading 
by Herbart and others of this and of the corresponding 
argument on space. 

Let us not talk of an absolute space as the presupposition of 
all our constructed figures. Possibility is nothing but thought, and 
it arises only when it is thought. Space is nothing but possibility, 
for it contains nothing save images of the existent ; and absolute 
space is nothing save the abstracted general possibility of such 
constructions, abstracted from it after completion of the construc- 
tion. The necessity of the representation of space ought never to 
have played any r61e in philosophy. To think away space is to 
think away tht possibility of that which has been previously posited 
as actual. Obviously that is impossible, and the opposite is 
necessary.”^ 

Were Kant really arguing here and in the second argu- 
ment on space solely from the objective necessity of time and 
space, this criticism would be unanswerable. But even taking 
the argument in its first edition form, as an argument from 
the psychological necessity of time, it lies open to the same 
objection as the argument on space. It rests upon a false 
statement of fact. We cannot retain time in the absence 
of all appearances of outer and inner sense. With the 
removal of the given manifold, time itself must vanish. 

rourth Argument. 2 — This argument differs only slightly, and 
mainly through omissions,^ from the fourth ^ of the arguments 
in regard to space ; but a few minor points call for notice. 
{d) In the first sentence, instead of intuition, which alone is 
under consideration in its contrast to conception, Kant 
employs the phrase “pure form of intuitioi}.” ip) In the 
third sentence Kant uses the quite untenable phrase “ given 
through a single object {Gegenstand)P Time is not given 

^ Herbart, Werke, ii. 30. Quoted by Vaihinger, iii. p, 198. 

^ The third argument on time will be considered below in its connection 
with the transcendental exposition. 

® The chief omission goes, as we shall see, to form the concluding argument 
on time. 

^ In the second edition, the third. 
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from without, nor is it due to an object, (c) The concluding 
sentences properly belong to the transcendental exposition. 
They are here introduced, not in the ambiguous manner of 
the fourth^ argument on space, but explicitly as a further 
argument in proof of the intuitive character of time. The 
synthetic proposition which Kant cites is taken neither from 
the science of motion nor from arithmetic. It expresses the 
nature of time itself, and for that reason is immediately con- 
tained in the intuition of time. 

Fifth Argument. — This argument differs fundamentally 
from the corresponding argument on space, whether of the 
first or of the second edition, and must therefore be independ- 
ently analysed. The thesis is again that time is an intuition. 
Proof is derived from the fact that time is a representation 
in which the parts arise only through limitation, and in which, 
therefore, the whole must precede the parts. The original 
(ursprungliche) time-representation, Le, the fundamental repre- 
sentation through limitation of which the parts arise as 
secondary products, must be an intuition. 

To this argument Kant makes two explanatory additions. 
{a) As particular times arise through limitation of one single 
time, time must in its original intuition be given as infinite, 
Le, as unlimited. The infinitude of time is not, therefore, 
as might seem to be implied by the prominence given to 
it, and by analogy with the final arguments of both the 
first and the second edition, a part of the proof that it 
is an intuition, but only a consequence of the feature by 
which its intuitive character is independently established. 
The unwary reader, having in mind the corresponding argu- 
ment on space, is almost inevitably misled. All reference to 
infinitude could, so far as this argument is concerned, have 
been omitted. The mode in which the argument opens 
seems indeed to indicate that Kant was not himself altogether 
clear as to the cross-relations between the arguments on space 
and time respectively. The real parallel to this argument is 
to be found in the second part of the fourth^ argument on 
space. That part was omitted by Kant in his fourth argu- 
ment on time, and is here developed into a separate argument. 
This is, of course, a further cause of confusion to the reader, 
who is not prs^pared for such arbitrary rearrangement. In- 
deed it is not surprising to find that when Kant became the 
reader of his own work, in preparing it for the second edition, 
he was himself misled by the intricate perversity of his exposi- 
tion. ^ In re-reading the argument he seems to have forgotten 
that it represents the second part of the fourth^ argument 

^ In the second edition, the. third.' 
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on space. Interpreting it in the light of the fifth ^ argument 
on space which he had been recasting for the second edition, 
it seemed to him possible, by a slight alteration, to bring, 
this argument on time into line with that new proofi^ This 
unfortunately results in the perverting of the entire para- 
graph. The argument demands an opposition between intui- 
tion in which the whole precedes the parts, and conception in 
which the parts precede the whole. In order to bring the 
opposition into line with the new argument on space, accord- 
ing to which a conception contains an infinite number of 
parts, not in it, but only under it, Kant substitutes for the 
previous parenthesis the statement that concepts contain 
only partial representations,” meaning, apparently, that their 
constituent elements are merely abstracted attributes, not 
real concrete parts, or in other words, not strictly parts at 
all, but only partial representations. But this does not at 
all agree with the context. The point at issue is thereby 
obscured. 

(^) The main argument rests upon and presupposes a 
very definite view as to the manner in which alone, according 
to Kant, concepts are formed. Only if this view be granted 
as true of all concepts without exception is the argument 
cogent. This doctrine ^ of the concept is accordingly stated 
by Kant in the words of the parenthesis. The partial repre- 
sentations, the different properties which go to constitute 
the object or content conceived, precede the representation 
of the whole. “The aggregation of co-ordinate attributes 
{Merkmale) constitutes the totality of the concept.”^ Upon 
the use which Kant thus makes of the traditional doctrine 
of the concept, and upon its lack of consistency with his 
I'ecognition of relational categories, we have already dwelt.® 

Third Argumeat and the Transcendental Exposition.— The 
third argument ought to have been omitted in the second 
edition, and its substance incorporated in the new transcend- 
ental exposition, as was done with the corresponding argu- 
ment concerning space. The excuse which Kant offers for 
not making the change, namely, his desire for brevity, is not 
valid. By insertion in the new section the whole matter 
could have been stated just as briefly as before. 

The purpose of the transcendental exposistion has been 
already defined. It is to show how time, when viewed in the 
manner required by the results of the metaphysical deduction, 

^ In the second edition, the fourth. 

2 Cf. Vaihinger, ii. pp. 380-1. 

® Cf. second part of fourth (third) argument on space. 

^ Kant’s Logik, MinUiiung^ § 8, Eng. trans. p, 49. 

^ Cf. above, pp. 99-100, 
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as an a priori intuitioiij renders synthetic a priori judgments 
possible. 

This exposition, as it appears in the third argument of the 
first edition, grounds the apodictic character of two axioms 
in regard to time ^ on the proved apriority of the representa- 
tion of time, and then by implication finds in these axioms 
a fresh proof of the apriority of time. 

The new transcendental exposition extends the above by 
two further statements : {a) that only through the intuition of 
time can any conception of change, and therewith of motion 
(as change of place), be formed ; and (b) that it is because the 
intuition of time is an a priori intuition that the synthetic 
a priori propositions of the “general doctrine of motion” are 
possible. To take each in turn, {a) Save by reference to 
time the conception of motion is self-contradictory. It in- 
volves the ascription to one and the same thing of contra- 
dictory predicates, e.g, that an object both is and is not in 
a certain place. From this fact, that time makes possible 
what is not possible in pure conception, Kant, in his earlier 
rationalistic period, had derived a proof of the subjectivity 
of time.^ {b) In 1786 in the Metaphysical First Principles of 
Natural Science Kant had developed the fundamental , principles 
of the general science of motion. He takes the opportunity 
of the second edition (1787) of the Critique to assign this place 
to them in his general system. The implication is that the 
doctrine of motion stands to time in the relation in which 
geometry stands to space. Kant is probably here replying, 
as Vaihinger has suggested,^ to an objection made by Garve 
to the first edition, that no science, corresponding to 
geometry, is based on the intuition of time. For two reasons, 
however, the analogy between mechanics and geometry 
breaks down. In the first place, the conception of motion 
is empirical ; and in the second place, it presupposes space 
as well as time.^ 

Kant elsewhere explicitly disavows this view that the 
science of motion is based on time. He had already done 
so in The preceding year (1786) in the Metaphysical First 

^ These axioms are : ( i ) time has only one dimension ; (2) different times 
are not ■ simultaneous but successive. In the fourth argument the synthetic 
character of these txioms is taken as further evidence of the intuitive nature of 
time. This passage also is really part of the transcendental exposition. That 
exposition has to account for the synthetic character of the axioms as well as for 
their apodictic character ; and as a matter of fact the intuitive and consequent 
synthetic character of the a priori knowledge which arises from time is much 
more emphasised in the transcendental exposition than its apodictic nature. 

, ^ Cf. Rejiexionen, ii. 374 ff. ^ Vaihinger, ii. p. 387. 

^ Cf. A 41= B 58: “Motion which combines both [space and time] pre- 
supposes something empirical.’’ 
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Principles, He there points out^ that as time has only one 
dimension, mathematics is not applicable to the phenomena 
of inner sense. At most we can determine in regard to them 
(in addition, of course, to the two axioms already cited) 
only the law that all these changes are continuous. Also 
in Kant’s Ueber Philosophie uberhmipt (written some time 
between 1780 and 1790, and very probably in or about the 
year 1789) we find the following utterance : 

*‘The general doctrine of time, unlike the pure doctrine of 
space (geometry), does not yield sufficient material for a whole 
science.”^ 

Why, then, should Kant in 1787 have so inconsistently 
departed from his own teaching ? This is a question to which 
I can find no answer. Apparently without reason, and con- 
trary to his more abiding judgment, he here repeats the 
suggestion which he had casually thrown out in the Disserta- 
tion^ oi lyyo: 

“Pure mathematics treats of space in geometry and of time in 
pure mechanics.” 

But in the Dissertation the point is only touched upon 
in passing. The context permits of the interpretation that 
while geometry deals with space, mechanics deals with time 
in addition to space. 

KANT’S VIEWS REGARDING THE NATURE OF 
ARITHMETICAL SCIENCE 

In the Dissertation^ and again in the chapter on Schemat- 
ism in the Critique itself, still another view is suggested, 
namely, that the science of arithmetic is also concerned with 
the intuition of time. The passage just quoted from the 
Dissertation proceeds as follows : 

“ Pure mathematics treats of spade in geometry and of time in 
pure mechanics. To these has to be added a cerlain concept 
which is in itself intellectual, but which demands for its concrete 
actualisation {actuation the auxiliary notions of time and space (in 
the successive addition and in the juxtaposition of a plurality). 
This is the concept of number which is dealt with in Arithmetics''^ 

This view of arithmetic is to be found in both editions of 
the Critique, Arithmetic depends upon the synthetic activity 

^ w, iv. p. 471. 

^ Usher Philosophie ube^^haupt (Hartensteiiij vi. p. 395). 

® § 12 , ^ Loc,‘Cii, 
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of the understanding ; the conceptual element is absolutely 
essential 

‘‘ Our counting (as is easily seen in the case of large numbers) is 
a synthesis according to concepts, because it is executed according 
t5 a common ground of unity, as, for instance, the decade {Dekadtky^’^ 
“The pure image ... of all objects of the senses in general is time. 
But the pure schema of quantity, in so far as it is a concept of the 
understanding, is mmiber, a representation which combines the 
successive addition of one to one (homogeneous). Thus number is 
nothing but the unity of the synthesis of the. manifold of a homo- 
geneous intuition in general, whereby I generate time itself in the 
apprehension of the intuition.’^ ^ 

This is also the teaching of the Methodology? Now it 
may be observed that in none of these passages is arithmetic . 
declared to be the science of time, or even to be based on the 
intuition of time. In 1783, however, in the Prolegomena, 
Kant expresses himself in much more ambiguous terms, for 
his words imply that there is a parallelism between geometry 
and arithmetic. 

“Geometry is based upon the pure intuition of space. Arith- 
metic produces its concepts of number through successive addition 
of units in time, and pure mechanics especially can produce its 
concepts of motion only by means of the representation of time.” ^ 

The passage is by no means explicit ; the especially ” 
{vornekmlich) seems to indicate a feeling on Kant’s part that 
the description which he is giving of arithmetic is not really 
satisfactory. Unfortunately this casual statement, though 
never repeated by Kant in any of his other writings, was 
developed by Schulze in his Erlduterungen. 

“ Since geometry has space and arithmetic has counting as its 
object (and counting can only take place by means of time), it is 
evident in what manner geometry and arithmetic, that is to say 
pure mathematics, is possible.” ^ 

^ A 78 = B 104. 

A I42~3 = B 182. It should be observed that in Kant’s view schemata 
“exist nowhere but in thought” (A 141= B 180). It may also be noted that 
time is taken as conditioning the schemata of all the categories. 

» A 717 ff.=Bf 45 ff- ^ § 10. 

^ Erldutenmgen uber des Berrn Professor' Kant Critik der reinen Vermmft 
(Konigsberg, 1784), p. 24. Johann Schulze (or Schultz) was professor of mathe- 
matics in Konigsberg. He was also Hofprediger, and is frequently referred to as 
Pastor Schulze. Kant has eulogised him ( W, x. p. 128) as “ the best philosophical 
head that I am acquainted with in our part of the world.” In preparing the 
ErldutBrungen, which is a paraphrase or simplified statement of the argument of 
Oat Critique, with appended comment, Schulze had the advantage of Kant’s 
advice in all difficulties. Kant also read his manuscript, and suggested a few 
modifications {op. cit, pp. 329, 343). 

^ , K 
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Largely, as it would seem,^ through Schulze, whose 
Erlduterungen did much to spread Kanf s teaching, this view 
came to be the current understanding of Kanfs position. 
The nature of arithmetic, as thus popularly interpreted, is 
expounded by Schopenhauer in the following terms : 

“In time every moment is conditioned by the preceding. The 
ground of existence, as law of the sequence, is thus simple, because 
time has only one dimension, and no manifoldness of relations can 
be possible in it Every moment is conditioned by the preceding ; 
only through the latter can we attain to the former \ only because 
the latter was, and has elapsed, does the former now exist. All 
counting rests upon this nexus of the parts of time ; its words merely 
serve to mark the single steps of the succession. This is true of 
the whole of arithmetic, which throughout teaches nothing but the 
methodical abbreviations of counting. Every number presupposes 
the preceding numbers as grounds of its existence ; I can only reach 
them through all the preceding, and only by means of this insight 
into the ground of its existence do I know that, where ten are, there 
are also eight, six, four.” ^ 

Schulze was at once challenged to show that this was 
really Kant's teaching, and the passage which he cited was 
Kant's definition of the schema of number, above quoted.'^ 
It is therefore advisable that we should briefly discuss the 
many difficulties which this passage involves. What does 
Kant mean by asserting that in the apprehension of number 
we generate time ? Does he merely mean that time is required 
for the process of counting ? Counting is a process through 
which numerical relations are discovered ; and it undoubtedly 
occupies time. But so do all processes of apprehension, in 
the study of geometry no less than of arithmetic. That this 
is not Kant's meaning, and that it is not even what Schulze, 
notwithstanding his seemingly explicit mode of statement, 
intends to assert, is clearly shown by a letter written by Kant 
to Schulze in November 1788. Schulze, it appears, had 
spoken of this very matter. 

“ Time^ as you jtistly remark^ has no influence upon the properties 
of numbers (as pure determinations of quantity), such as it may have 
upon the nature of those changes (of quantity) which are possible 
only in connection with a specific property of in«er sense and its 
form (time). The science of 7 iwnher^ notwithstanding the succession 
which every construction of quantify dema?ids, is a pure intellectual 
synthesis which we represeiit to ow^selves m thought. But so far as 
quanta are to be numerically determined, they must be given to us 

^ Cf. Vaihinger, ii. pp. 38S-9. 

Werhe (Frauenst^t’s ed., 1873), i* P* ^ 33 - 
^ P. 129. 
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in such a way that we can apprehend their intuition in successive 
order, and such that their apprehension can be subject to tinae. . . 

No more definite statement could be desired of the fact 
that though in arithmetical science as in other fields of study 
our processes of apprehension are subject to time, the quanti- 
tative relations determined by the science are independent of 
time and are intellectually apprehended. 

But if the above psychological interpretation of Kant's 
teaching is untenable, how is his position to be defined ? We 
must bear in mind the doctrine which Kant had already 
developed in his pre-Critical period, that mathematical differs 
from philosophical knowledge in that its concepts can have 
concrete individual form.^ In the Critique this difference is 
expressed in the statement that the mathematical sciences 
alone are able to construct their concepts. And as they are 
pure mathematical sciences, this construction is supposed to 
take place by means of the a priori manifold of space and of 
time. Now though Kant had a fairly definite notion of what 
he meant by the construction of geometrical figures in space, 
his various utterances seem to show that in regard to the 
nature of arithmetical and algebraic construction he had never 
really attempted to arrive at any precision of view. To 
judge by the passage already quoted ^ from the Dissertation^ 
Kant regarded space as no less necessary than time to 
the construction or intuition of number. [The intellectual 
concept of number] demands for its concrete actualisation 
the auxiliary notions of time and space (in the successive 
addition and in the juxtaposition of a plurality)!^ A similar 
view appears in the Critique in A 140=6 179 and in B 15. 
In conformity, however, with the general requirements of his 
doctrine of Schematism^ Kant defines the schema of number 
in exclusive. reference to time ; and, as we have noted, it is to 
this definition that Schulze appeals in support of his view of 
arithmetic as the science of counting and therefore of time. 
It at least shows that Kant perceived some form of connection 
to exist between arithmetic and time. But in this matter 
Kant's position was probably simply a corollary from his 
general view of the nature of mathematical science, and in 
particular of his view of geometry, the “exemplar"^ of all 
the others. Mathematical science, as such, is based on in- 
tuition ; therefore arithmetic, which is one of its departments, 

^ W, X. p. 530. Italics not in Kant. 

UntersiicJmng uher die DeutUchkeit der Grundstiize : Erste Beirachiung, §§ 2, 
3 ; driite Betrachizmg^ § i ; Dissertation^ §§ 12, 15 C. 

® P. 128. * Dissertation^ § 15 C. 

® Cf. above, pp. 40-2, u8-20 ; below, pp. 33S-9. 
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must be so likewise. No attempt, however, is made to define 
the nature of the intuitions in which it has its source. 
Sympathetically interpreted, his statements may be taken as 
suggesting that arithmetic is the study of series which find 
concrete expression in the order of sequent times. The follow- 
ing estimate, given by Cassirer,^ does ample justice both to 
the true and to the false elements in Kant’s doctrine. 

‘^[Even discounting Kant’s insistence upon the conceptual 
character of arithmetical science, and] allowing that he derives 
arithmetical concepts and propositions from the pure intuitmi of tvme^ 
this teaching, to whatever objections it may lie open, has certainly 
not the merely psychological meaning which the majority of its critics 
have ascribed to it. If it contained only the trivial thought, that the 
empirical act of counting requires time, it would be completely refuted 
by the familiar objection which B. Beneke has formulated : ‘ The 
fact that time elapses in the process of counting can prove nothing ; 
for what is there over which time does not flow ? ’ It is easily seen 
that Kant is only concerned with the ‘ transcendental ’ determination 
of the concept of time, according to w’hich it appears as the type of 
an ordered sequence. William [Rowan] Hamilton, w^ho adopts 
Kant’s doctrine, has defined algebra as ‘ science of pure time or order 
in progression^ That the whole content of arithmetical concepts can 
really be obtained from the fundamental concept of order in unbroken 
development, is completely confirmed by Russell’s exposition. As 
against the Kantian theory it must, of course, be emphasised, that it 
is not the concrete form of time intuition which constitutes the ground 
of the concept of number, but that on the contrary the pure logical 
concepts of sequence and of order are already implicitly contained 
and embodied in that concrete form.” 

Much of the unsatisfactoriness of Kant’s argument is 
traceable to his mode of conceiving the construction of 
mathematical concepts. All concepts, he seems to hold, even 
those of geometry and arithmetic, are abstract class concepts 
— the concept of triangle representing the properties common 
to all triangles, and the concept of seven the properties 
common to all groups that are seven. Mathematical con- 
cepts dififer, however, from other concepts in that they are 
capable of a priori construction, that is, of having their 
objects represented in pure intuition. Now this is an ex- 
tremely unfortunate mode of statement. k implies that 
mathematical concepts have a dual mode of existence, first 
as abstracted, and secondly as constructed. Such a position 
is not tenable. The concept of seven, in its primary form, 
is not abstracted from a variety of particular groups of 

’ Kant und die medeme Mathematik in Kant-Studien, xii. (1907) p. 34 n. 

2 Cf. A 713 ff. =B 741 ff. ; A 4=B 8 ; B 15-16 ; A 24 ; A 47-8 = B 64-5. 
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seven ; it is already involved in the apprehension of each of 
them as being seven. Nor is it a concept that is itself con- 
structed. It may perhaps be described as being the repre- 
sentation of something constructed ; but that something is 
not itself. It represents the process or method generative of 
tiie complex for which it stands. Thus Kant^s distinction 
between the intuitive nature of mathematical knowledge and 
the merely discursive character of conceptual knowledge is at 
once inspired by the very important distinction between the 
product of construction and the product of abstraction, and 
yet at the same time is also obscured by the quite inadequate 
manner in which that latter distinction has been formulated. 
Kant has again adhered to the older logic even in the very 
act of revising its conclusions ; and in so doing he has sacri- 
ficed the Critical doctrines of the Analytic to the pre- Critical 
teaching of the Dissertation and Aesthetic. Matkeniatical 
concepts are of the same general type as the categories ; their 
primary function is not to clarify intuitions^ but to make them 
possible. They are derivable from intuition only in so far 
as they have contributed to its constitution. If intuition 
contains factors additional to the concepts through which it 
is interpreted, these factors must remain outside the realm 
of mathematical science, until such time as conceptual analysis 
has proved itself capable of further extension. 

I may now summarise this general discussion. Though 
Kant in the first edition of the Critique had spoken of the 
mathematical sciences as based upon the intuition of space 
and time, he had not, despite his constant tendency to conceive 
space and time as parallel forms of existence, based any 
separate mathematical discipline upon time. His definition 
of number, in the chapter on Schematism^ had recognised the 
essentially conceptual character of arithmetic, and had con- 
nected it xwith time only in a quite indirect manner. A 
passage in the Prolegomena is the one place in all Kanfs 
writings in which he would seem to assert, though in brief 
and quite indefinite terms, that arithmetic is related to time 
as geometry is related to space. No such view of arithmetic 
is to be found in the second edition of the Critique. In the 
transcendental exposition of time, added in the second edition, 
only pure mechanics is mentioned. This would seem to 
indicate that Kant had made the above statement carelessly, 
without due thought, and that on further reflection he found 
himself unable to stand by it. The omission is the more 
significant in that Kant refers to arithmetic in the passages 
added in the second edition Introduction. The teaching of 
these passages, apart from the asserted necessity of appealing 
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to fingers or points,^ harmonises with the view so briefly out- 
lined in the Analytic, Arithmetic is a conceptual science ; 
though it finds in ordered sequence its intuitional materialj 
it cannot be adequately defined as being the science of time. 

CONCLUSIONS FROxM THE PRECEDING CONCEPTS ^ 

These Conclusions do not run parallel with the correspond- 
ing Conclusions in regard to space. In the first paragraph 
there are two differences, {a) Kant takes account of a view 
not considered under space, viz. that time is a self-existing 
substance. He rejects it on a ground which is difficult to 
reconcile with his recognition of a manifold of intuition as 
well as a manifold of sense, namely that it would then be 
something real without being a real object In A 39= B 57 
and B 70 Kant describes space and time, so conceived, as 
uncfidliche Ufidinge, {U) Kant introduces into his first Con- 
clusion the argument^ that only by conceiving time as the 
form of inner intuition can we justify a priori synthetic 
judgments in regard to objects. 

Second Paragraph (Conclusion b). — This latter statement is 
repeated at the opening of the second Conclusion. The 
emphasis is no longer, however, upon the term “form” but 
upon the term “ inner ” ; and Kant proceeds to make asser- 
tions which by no means follow from the five arguments, 
and which must be counted amongst the most difficult and 
controversial tenets of the whole Critique, (a) Time is not a 
determination of outer appearances. For it belongs neither 
to their shape nor to their position — and prudently at this 
point the property of motion is smuggled out of view under 
cover of an etc. Time does not determine the relation of 
appearances to one another^ but only the relation of representa- 
tions m our inner state.^ It is the form only pf the intuition 
of ourselves and of our inner state.^ Obviously these are 
assertions which Kant cannot possibly hold to in this un- 
qualified form. In the very next paragraph they are modified 
and restated. (<J) As this inner intuition supplies no shape 
{Gestalt\ we seek to make good this deficiency by means of 
analogies. We represent the time-sequence through a line 

^ Cf. below, pp. 337-8. 

^ Cf. above, pp. 112 n. 4. 

® The content of the second Condusiori in regard to space. 

^ This expresses the matter a little more clearly than Kant himself does. 
The term representation is ambiguous. In the first paragraph it is made to cover 
the appearances as well as their representation. 

® a. Dissertation, § 13 CoroU. : “ Space properly concerns the intuition of the 
object ; time the state, especially the representative state.’’ 
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progressing to infinity in which the manifold constitutes a 
series of only one dimension. From the properties of this 
line, with the one exception that its parts are simultaneous 
whereas those of time are always successive, we conclude to 
all the properties of time. 

The wording of the passage seems to imply that such 
symbolisation of time through space is helpful but not in- 
dispensably necessary for its apprehension. That it is indis- 
pensably necessary is, however, the view to which Kant finally 
settled down.^ But he has not yet come to clearness on this 
point. The passage has all the signs of having been written 
prior to the Analytic, Though Kant seems to have held 
consistently to the view that time has, in or by itself, only one 
dimension,'^ the difficulties involved drove him to recognise that 
this is true only of time as the order of our representations. It 
is not true of the objective time apprehended in and through 
our representations. When later Kant came to hold that 
consciousness of time is conditioned by consciousness of space, 
he apparently also adopted the view that, by reference to space, 
time indirectly acquires simultaneity as an additional mode. 
The objective spatial world is in time, but in a time which 
shows simultaneity as well as succession. In the Dissertation^ 
Kant had criticised Leibniz and his followers for neglecting 
simultaneity, the most important consequence of time.” 

Though time has only one dimension, yet the ubiquity of time • 
(to employ Newton’s term), through which all things sensuously 
thinkable are at some time, adds another dimension to the quantity of 
actual things, in so far as they hang, as it were, upon the same point 
of time. For if we represent time by a straight line extended to 
infinity, and simultaneous things at any point of time by lines 
successively erected [perpendicular to the first line], the surface thus 
generated will represent the phenomenal world both as to substance 
and as to accidents.” 

Similarly in A 182 = B 226 of the Critique Kant states that 
simultaneity is not a mode of time,^ since none of the parts 
of time can be simultaneous, and yet also teaches in A 177 ~ 

B 2 1 9 that, as the order of appearances, time possesses in addition 
to succession the two modes, duration and simultaneity. The 
significance of this distinction between time as the order of our 
inner states, and time as the order of objective appearances, 
we shall consider immediately, 

A connected question is as to whether or not Kant teaches 
the possibility of simultaneous apprehension. In the Aesthetic 

^ Cl below, pp. 309 ff., 347-8, 359. 2 j^ejiexiomm, ii. 365 ff. ’ 

® § X 4 > 5 note to 5. ^ The opposite is, however, asserted in B 67. 
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and Dialectic he certainly does so. Space is given as con- 
taining coexisting parts, and ^ can be intuited as such without 
successive synthesis of its parts. In the Analytic^ on the 
other hand, the opposite would seem to be implied/^ The 
apprehension of a manifold can only be obtained through the 
successive addition or generation of its parts. 

{c) Lastly, Kant argues that the fact that all the relations 
of time can be expressed in an outer intuition is proof that the 
representation of time is itself intuition. But surely if, as 
Kant later taught, time can be apprehended at all only in and 
through space, that, taken alone, would rather be a reason for 
denying it to be itself intuition. In any case it is difficult to 
follow Kant in his contention that the intuition of time is 
similar in general character to that of space.^ 

Third Paragraph (Gonelnsion c). — Kant now reopens the 
question as to the relation in which time stands to outer 
appearances. As already noted, he has argued in the begin- 
ning of the previous paragraph that it cannot be a determina- 
tion of outer appearances, but only of representations in 
our inner state. External appearances, however, as Kant 
recognises, can be known only in and through representations. 
To that extent they belong to inner sense, and consequently 
(such is Kant’s argument) are themselves subject to time. 
Time, as the immediate condition of our representations, is also 
the mediate condition of appearances. Therefore, Kant con- 
cludes, ‘‘all appearances^ i.e, all objects of the senses, are in 
time, and necessarily stand in time-relations.” 

Now quite obviously this argument is invalid if the dis- 
tinction between representations and their objects is a real 
and genuine one. For if so, it does not at all follow that 
because our representations of objects are in time that the 
objects themselves are in time. In other words, the argument 
is valid only from the standpoint of extreme subjectivism, 
according to which objects are, in Kant’s own phraseology, 
blosse Vorstellungen, But the argument is employed to 
establish a realist conclusion, that outer objects, as objects, 
stand in time-relations to one another. In contradiction of 
the previous paragraph he is now maintaining that time is a 
determination of outer appearances, and that it reveals itself in 
the motion of bodies as well as in the flux of our inner states, 

^ Cf. A 427-8 n, = B 456 n. 

2 A ^9, Cf. A 162 = B 203 : ‘‘I cannot represent to myself a line, however 
small, without drawing it in thought, i,e. generating from a point all its parts one 
after another.” Cf. pp. 94, 347-8. 

a. Lose Blatter^ i. 54 : “ Without space time itself would not be represented 
as quantity {Grosse)^ and in general this conception would have no object” Cf. 
DissertaU^OHf § 14. 5. 
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The distinction between representations and their objects 
also makes it possible for Kant both to assert and to deny that 
simultaneity is a mode of time. “No two years can be co- 
existent. Time has only one dimension. But existence {das 
Dasetn), meRsiixed through time, has two dimensions, succession 
and simultaneity.” There are, for Kant, two orders of time, sub- 
jective and objective. Recognition of the latter (emphasised 
and developed in the Analytic) ^ is, however, irreconcilable with 
his contention that time is merely the form of inner sense. 

We have here one of the many objections to which 
Kanf s doctrine of time lies open. It is the most vulnerable 
tenet in his whole system. A mere list of the points 
which Kant leaves unsettled suffices to show how greatly he 
was troubled in his own mind by the problems to which it 
gives rise, (i) The nature of the a p 7 'iori knowledge which 
time yields. Kant ascribes to this source sometimes only the 
two axioms in regard to time, sometimes pure mechanics, and 
sometimes also arithmetic. (2) Whether time only allows 
of, or whether it demands, representation through space. 
Sometimes Kant makes the one assertion, sometimes the 
other. (3) Whether it is possible to apprehend the coexistent 
without successive synthesis of its parts. This possibility is 
asserted in the Aesthetic and Dialectic^ denied in the Analytic, 
(4) Whether simultaneity is a mode of time, (5) Whether, 
and in what manner, appearances of outer sense are in time. 
Kant’s answer to 4 and to 5 varies according as he identifies 
or distinguishes representations and empirical objects. 

The manifold difficulties to which a theory of time thus 
lies open are probably the reason why Kant, in the Critique^ 
reverses the order in which he had treated time and space in 
the Dissertation? But the placing of space before time is none 
the less unfortunate. It greatly tends to conceal from the 
reader the central position which Kant has assigned to time 
in the Analytic. Consciousness of time is the fundamental 
fact, taken as bare fact, by reference to which Kant gains his 
transcendental proof of the categories and principles of under- 
standing.^ In the Analytic space, by comparison, falls very 
much into the background. A further reason for the reversal 
may have been Kant’s Newtonian view of geometry as the 
mathematical science par excellence? In view of his formu- 
lation of the Critical problem as that of accounting for 
synthetic a priori judgments, he would then naturally be led 
to throw more emphasis on space. 

^ Cf. below, p. 365 ff, ^ In the Dissertation time is treated before space. 

Cf. above, pp. xxxiv, 120; below, pp. 241-2, 365, 367-70, 390-1. 

^ Cf. Dissertation, § 15 C, 
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To sum up our main conclusions. Kant’s view of time as 
a form merely of inner sense, and as having only one dimension, 
connects with his subjectivism. His view of it as inhering in 
objects, and as having duration and simultaneity as two of its 
modes, is bound up with his phenomenalism. Further dis- 
cussion of these difficulties must therefore be deferred until we 
are in a position to raise the more fundamental problem as to 
the nature of the distinction betw^een a representation and its 
object.^ Motion is not an inner state. Yet it involves time 
as directly as does the flow of our feelings and ideas. Kant’s 
assertion that time can no more be intuited externally than 
space can be intuited as something in us,”- if taken quite 
literally, would involve both the subjectivist assertion that 
motion of bodies is non-existent, and also the phenomcnalist 
contention that an extended object is altogether distinct from 
a representation. 

The fourth and fifth paragraphs call for no detailed 
analysis.^ Time is empirically real, transcendcntally ideal — 
these terms having exactly the same meaning and scope as in 
reference to space.*^ The fourth sentence in the fifth paragraph 
is curiously inaccurate. As it stands, it would imply that 
time is given through the senses. In the concluding sentences 
Kant briefly summarises and applies the points raised in these 
fourth and fifth paragraphs. 

ELUCIDATION 

First and Second Paragraphs. — Kant here replies to a criti- 
cism which, as he tells us in his letter of 1772 to Herz, was 
first made by Pastor Schulze and by Lambert.^ In that letter 
the objection and Kant’s reply are stated as follows. 

“ In accordance with the testimony of inner sense, changes are 
something real. But they are only possible on the assumption of 
time. Time is, therefore, something real which belongs to the deter- 
minations of things in themselves. Why, said I to myself, do we 
not argue in a parallel manner: ‘Bodies are real, in accordance 
with the outer senses. But bodies are possible only under the 
condition of space. Space is, therefore, something objective and 
real which inheres in the things themselves.’ The cause [of this 
differential treatment of space and of time] is the observation 
that in respect to outer things we cannot infer from the reality 
of representations the reality of their objects, whereas in inner sense 
the thought or the existing of the thought and of myself are. one 

^ Cf. below, pp. 272 ff., 294-S, 308 E, 365 ff. ^ A 23 = B 37. 

® They correspond to the third paragraph dealing with space. Cf. above, 
p- iib. ^ Cf. above, pp, 116*17. 

® Cf. 35. p. 102. Mendelssohn had also protested ; cf. of. at. x. p. no. 
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and the same. Herein lies the key to the difficulty. Undoubtedly 
I must think my own state under the form of time, and the form of 
the inner sensibility consequently gives me the appearance of changes. 
Now I do not deny that changes are something real any more than 
I deny that bodies are something real, but I thereby mean only that 
something real corresponds to the appearance. I may not even say 
the inner appearance undergoes change {verdndere sich)^ for bow could 
I observe this change unless it appeared to my inner sense? To 
the objection that this leads to the conclusion that ail things in the tmrld 
objectively and in themselves icnchangeable, I wotdd reply that they 
are neither changeable nor unchafigeable. As Baumgarten states in § i8 
of his Metaphysica^ the absolutely impossible is hypothetically neither 
possible nor impossible, since it cannot be mentally entertained under 
any condition whatsoever; so in similar manner the things of the 
world are objectively or in themselves neither m one and the same state 
nor in differe 7 it states at differe?it times, for thus understood \vtz. as 
thmgs hi them selves'] they are not represented in thne at alll^^ 

Thus Kant's contention, both in this letter and in the 
passage before us, is that even our inner states would not 
reveal change if they could be apprehended by us or by some 
other being apart from the subjective form of our inner sense. 
We may not say that our inner states undergo change, or that 
they succeed one another, but only that to us they^ necessarily 
appear as so doing.^ Time is no more than subjectively real.^ 
As Korner writes to Schiller: ‘‘Without time man would 
indeed exist but not appear. Not his reality but only his 
appearance is dependent upon the condition of time.” “ Man 
is not, but only appears, when he undergoes change.” ^ The 
objects of inner sense stand in exactly the^same position as 
those of outer sense. Both are appearances, and neither can 
be identified with the absolutely real. As Kant argues later 
in the Critiquep inner processes are not known with any 
greater certainty or immediacy than are outer objects ; the 
reality of time as subjective proves its unreality in relation to 
things in themselves. The statement that the constitution of 

] W, X. pp. 128-9. Italics not in Kant. Kant is entirely justified in protesting 
against the view that in denying things in themselves to be in time he is asserting 
that they remain eternally the same with themselves. To make a dancer preserve 
one and the same posture is not to take him out of time, but to bring home to him 
the reality of time in an extremely unpleasant manner. Duration is one of the 
modes of time. • 

^ This is Kant’s rejply to Mendelssohn’s objection (December 1770, W. x. 
p. 1 10) “Succession is at least a necessary condition of the representations of 
finite spirits. ^ Now the finite spirits are not only subjects but also objects 
of representations, both for God and for our feilow-nien. The succession must 
therefore be regarded as something objective.” 

® Cf. A 277 =:B 333 ; “It is not given to us to observe even our own mind 
with any intuition but that of our inner sense.” 

■ ^ Quoted by Vaihinger, ii. p. 406. 

® In the fourth Paralogism, A 366, and in the Refutation of Idealism, B 274. 
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things in themselves is problematic " is an exceptional mode 
of expression for Kant. Usually — as indeed throughout the 
whole context of this passage ^ — he asserts that though things 
in themselves are unknowable, we can with absolute certainty 
maintain that they are neither in space nor in time. Upon 
this point we have already dwelt in discussing Trendelen- 
burg's controversy with Fischer. 

Third Paragraph. — The third and fourth paragraphs of this 
section ought to have had a separate heading. They sum- 
marise the total argument of the A esl/ieizc in regard to space 
as well as time, distinguish its tenets from those of Newton 
and of Leibniz, and draw a general conclusion. The summary 
follows the strict synthetic method. The opening sentences 
illustrate Kant's failure to distinguish between the problems 
of pure and of applied mathematics, and also show how 
completely he tends to conceive mathematics as typified by 
geometry. The criticism of alternative views traverses the 
ground of the famous controversy between Leibniz and 
Clarke. Their Streitschriften were, as wc have good cir- 
cumstantial grounds for believing,^ a chief influence in the 
development of Kant's own views. Kant, who originally 
held the Leibnizian position, was by 1768^ more or less con- 
verted to the Newtonian teaching, and in the Dissertation 
of 1770 developed his subjectivist standpoint with the con- 
scious intention of retaining the advantages while remedying 
the defects of both alternatives.^ For convenience we may 
limit the discussion to space, {a) The view propounded by 
Newton, and defended by Clarke, is that space has an 
existence in and by itself, independent alike of the mind 
which apprehends it and of the objects with which it is filled. 
(J)) The view held by Leibniz is that space is an empirical 
concept abstracted from our confused sense-experience of 
the relations of real things.^ 

The criticism of (a) is twofold. First, it involves belief 

^ Cf. A42 = B 59. ^ Above, pp. 113-14. Cf. Vailiinger, ii. p, 114. 

^ The date of Kant’s Fon dem ersten Grunde des Unierschudes der Gegenden 
i?n Raufiu^ 

® Cf. below, p. 1 61 ff. 

® Cf. Dissertation^ § 15 D : “ Those who defend the reality of space conceive 
it either as an absolute and immense receptacle of possible things — a view which 
appeals not only to the English [thinkers] but to most geometricians — or they 
contend that it is nothing but a relation holding between existing things, which 
must, vanish when the things are removed, and which is thinkable only in actual 
things. This latter is the teaching of Leibniz and of most of our countrymen.” 
That the account of Leibniz’s teaching given in the paragraphs under consideration 
is not altogether accurate, need hardly be pointed out. Kant, following his 
usual method in the discussion of opposing systems, is stating what he regards 
as being the logical consequences of certain of Leibniz’s tenets, rather than his 
avowed positions. 
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in an eternal and infinite Unding, Secondly, it leads to meta- 
physical difficulties, especially in regard to the existence of 
God. If space is absolutely real, how is it to be reconciled 
with the omnipresence of God? Newton's view of space as 
the sensormm Dei can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. 

The objection to {U) is that it cannot account for the apo- 
dictic certainty of geometry, nor guarantee its application 
to experience. The concept of space, when regarded as of 
sensuous origin, is something that may distort (and according 
to the Leibnizian teaching does actually distort) what it pro- 
fesses to represent, and is something from which restrictions 
that hold in the natural world have been omitted.^ As 
empirical, it cannot serve as basis for the universal and neces- 
sary judgments of mathematical science.^ 

The first view has, however, the advantage of keeping 
the sphere of appearances open for mathematical science. 
As space is infinite and all -comprehensive, its laws hold 
universally. The second view has the advantage of not sub- 
jecting reality to space conditions. These advantages are 
retained, while the objections are removed, by the teaching 
of the Aesthetic, 

^ Cf. A 275-6 = B 331-2 ; “ Leibniz conceived space as a certain order in the 
community of substances, and time as the dynamical sequence of their states. 
But that which both seem to possess as proper to themselves, in independence 
of things, he ascribed to the confused character of their concepts, asserting this 
confusion to be the reason why what is a mere form of dynamical relations has 
come to be regarded as a special intuition, self-subsistent and antecedent to 
the things themselves. Thus space and time were [for Leibniz] the intelligible 
form of the connection of things (substances and their states) in themselves.” Cf. 
also Prolegomena,, § 13, Anm, i. 

^ Kant has stated that both views conflict with ‘‘the principles of experience.” 
But his criticisms are not altogether on that line. The statement strictly applies 
only to his ^criticism of the Leibnizian view. Cf. Dissertation^ § 15 D: “That 
first inane invention of reason, assuming as it does the existence of true infinite 
relations in the absence of all interrelated entities, belongs to the realm of fable. 
But those who adopt the other view fall into a much worse error. For whereas the 
former place an obstacle in the w^ay only of certain rational concepts, Le, concepts 
that concern noumena, and which also in themselves are extremely obscure bearing 
upon questions as to the spiritual world, omnipresence, etc., the latter set them- 
selves in direct antagonism to the phenomena themselves and to geometry, the 
most faithful interpreter of all phenomena. , For — not to dwell upon the obvious 
circle in which they necessarily become involved in defining space-— they cast 
geometry down from its position at the highest point of certitude, and throw it back 
into the class of^those sciences the principles of which are empirical. For if all 
modifications of space are derived only through experience from external relations, 
geometrical axioms can have only comparative universality, like that acquired 
through^ induction, in other w'ords, such as extends only as far as observation has 
gone. They cannot lay claim to any necessity save that of being in accordance 
with the established laws of nature, nor to any precision except of the artificial 
sort,_ resting upon assumptions. And as happens in matters empirical, the 
possibility is not excluded that a space endowed with other original modifications 
and perhaps even a rectilineal figure enclosed by two lines, may sometime be 
discovered.” Cf. above, p. 114; below, p. 290. 
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Kant further criticises the former view in A 46 ff. = B 64 ff. 
There is no possibility of accounting for the a priori synthetic 
judgments of geometry save by assuming that space is the 
pure form of outer intuition. For though the Newtonian 
view will justify the assertion that the laws of space hold 
imiversallyj it cannot explain how we come to know them 
a priori And assuming, as Kant constantly does, that space 
cannot be both an a priori form of intuition and also 
independently real, he concludes that it is the former only. 

In B 71 Kant also restates the metaphysical difficulties 
to which the Newtonian view lies open. In natural theology 
we deal with an existence which can never be the object 
of sensuous intuition, and which has to be freed from all 
conditions of space and time. This is impossible if space is 
so absolutely real that it would remain though all created 
things were annihilated. 

Fourth Paragraph. — Space and time are the only two 
forms of sensibility ; all other concepts belonging to the 
senses, such as motion and change, are empirical.^ As Kant 
has himself stated, no reason can be given why space and 
time are the sole forms of our possible intuition : 

“Other forms of intuition than space and time, . . . even if they 
were possible, we cannot render in any way conceivable and com- 
prehensible to ourselves, and even assuming that we could do so, 
they still would not belong to experience, the only kind of knowledge 
in which objects are given to us."' ^ 

The further statement,^ frequently repeated in the Critique^ 
that time itself does not change, but only what is in time,^ 
indicates the extent to which Kant has been influenced by 
the Newtonian receptacle view. As Bergson very justly 
points out, time, thus viewed as a homogeneous medium, is 
really being conceived on the analogy of space. “ It is 
merely the phantom of space obsessing the reflective con- 
sciousness/’ ^ 


1 In B 155 n. Kant distinguishes between motion of an object in space, and 
motion as generation of a geometrical figure. The former alone involves ex- 
perience ; the latter is a pure act of the productive imagination, and belongs not 
only to geometry but also to transcendental philosophy. This ^ote, as Erdmann 
has pointed out {Krltidsmtis^ pp. 115, 168), was introduced by Kant into the 
second edition as a reply to a criticism of Schlltz. The distinction as thus drawn 
is only tenable on the assumption of a pure manifold distinct from the manifold 
of sense, 

2 A 230=3 2S3. Cf. above, pp. 57, 118; below, pp. 185-6, 257. 

® A 4I = B 58, Cl below, pp, 359-60. 

® Les Dmn^es ImmidiaUsy p. 75, 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
TRANSCENDENTAL AESTHETIC 

I First Faragrapli. — “To avoid all misapprehension’' 
Kant proceeds to state “ as clearly as possible " his view, of 
sensuous knowledge. With this end in view he sets himself 
to enforce two main points : {a) that as space and time are 
only forms of sensibility, everything apprehended is only 
appearance ; (b) that this is not a mere hypothesis but is 
completely certain. Kant expounds (a) indirectly through 
criticism of the opposing views of Leibniz and of Locke. But 
before doing so he makes in the next paragraph a twofold 
statement of his own conclusions. 

Second Paragraph. — This paragraph states (a) that through 
intuition w^e can represent only appearances, not things in 
themselves, and (b) that the appearances thus known exist 
only in us. Both assertions have implications, the discussion 
of which must be deferred to the Analytic. The mention of 
the “relations of things by themselves" may, as Vaihinger 
suggests,^ be a survival from the time when (as in the Dis- 
sertation’^) Kant sought to reduce spatial to dynamical 
relations. The assertion that things in themselves are com- 
pletely unknown to us goes beyond what th.t Aesthetic can 
establish and what Kant here requires to prove. His present 
thesis is only that no knowledge of things in themselves can 
be acquired either through the forms of space and time or 
through sensation ; space and time are determined solely by 
our pure sensibility, and sensations by our empirical sensi- 
bility. Failure to recognise this is, in Kant's view, one of the 
chief defects of the Leibnizian system. 

Third and Fourth Paragraphs. Criticism of the Leibniz- Wolff 
Interpretation of Sensibility and of Appearance. — Leibniz vitiates 
both conceptions. Sensibility does not differ from thought 
in clearness but in content. It is a difference of kind.^ They 
originate in different sources, and neither can by any trans- 
formation be reduced to the other. 

“ Even if an appearance could become completely transparent to 
us, such knowtedge would remain toto coelo different from knowledge 
of the object in itself." ^ “Through observation and analysis of 
appearances we penetrate to the secrets of nature, and no one can say 
how far this may in time extend. . . . [But however far we advance, we 


^ ii. p. 446. ^ 2 4 27. 

^ Cf. Uebef’ erne Enideckuug;. etc. : JV. viii. p, 220. 

^ A 44= B 61. 
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shall never be able by means of] so ill-adapted an instrument of in- 
vestigation [as our sensibility] to find anything except still other 
appearances, the non -sensuous cause of which we yet long to 
discover.” ^ 


We should still know only in terms of the two inalienable 
forms of our sensibility/^ The dualism of thought and sense 
can never be transcended by the human mind. By no exten- 
sion of its sphere or perfecting of its insight can sensuous 
knowledge be transformed into a conceptual apprehension of 
purely intelligible entities. 

Leibnizes conception of appearances as things in them- 
selves confusedly apprehended is equally false, and for the 
same reasons,^ Appearance and reality are related as distinct 
existences, each of which has its own intrinsic character and 
content. Through the former there can be no hope of pene- 
trating to the latter. Appearance is subjective in matter as 
well as in form. For Leibniz our knowledge of appearances 
is a confused knowledge of things in themselves. Properly 
viewed, it is the apprehension, whether distinct or confused, 
of objects which are never things in themselves. Sense- 
knowledge, such as we obtain in the science of geometry, has 
often the highest degree of clearness. Conceptual apprehen- 
sion is all too frequently characterised by obscurity and 
indistinctness. 

This criticism of Leibniz, as expounded in these two 
paragraphs, is thoroughly misleading if taken as an adequate 
statement of Kanf s view of the relations between sense and 
understanding, appearance and reality. These paragraphs 
are really a restatement of a passage in the Dissertation. 

It will thus be seen that we express the nature of the sensuous 
very inappropriately when we assert that it is the more confiisedly 
known, and the nature of the intellectual when we describe it as the dis- 
tinctiy known. For these are merely logical distinctions, and obviously 
have nothing to do with the given facts which underlie all logical 
comparison. The sensuous may be absolutely distinct, and the 
intellectual extremely confused. That is shown on the one hand in 
geometry^ the prototype of sensuous knowledge, and on the other in 
metaphysics^ the instrument of all intellectual enquiry. Every one 
knows how zealously metaphysics has striven to dispel the mists of 
confusion which cloud the minds of men at large and yet has not 

^ A 277=:B 334. Cf. A 278-9 =B 335-6. 

2 When Kant says that the distinction is not logical (that of relative clearness 
and obscurity) but transcendental, the latter term is taken as practically equivalent 
to epistemological. It does not mean ‘relating to the^/mn/but relating to 
transcendental philosophy, just as logical here means relating to logic. Cf, 
Vaihingcr, ii, p. 452. 3 Cf. A 270 ff. :=B 326 C 
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always attained the happy results of the former science. Neverthe- 
less each of these kinds of knowledge preserves the mark of the stock 
from which it has sprung. The former, however distinct, is on 
account of its origin entitled sensuous, while the latter, however 
confused, remains intellectual — as e,g. the moral concepts, which are 
known not by way of experience, but through the pure intellect itself. 
I fear, however, that Woltf by this distinction between the sensuous 
and the intellectual, which for him is merely logical, has checked, 
perhaps wholly (to the great detriment of philosophy), that noblest 
enterprise of antiquity, the investigation of the nature of phenomena 
and noumena^ turning men’s minds from such enquiries to what are 
very frequently only logical subleties.” ^ 

The paragraphs before us give expression only to what is 
common to the Dissertation and to the Critique^ and do so 
entirely from the standpoint of the Dissertation. Thus the 
illustration of the conception of ‘‘ right ” implies that things in 
themselves can be known through the understanding. The 
conception, as Kant says, represents “ a moral property which 
belongs to actions in and by themselves.” Similarly, in 
distinguishing the sensuous from the intellectual,” he says 
that through the former we do not apprehend things in 
themselves, thus implying that things in themselves can be 
known through the pure intellect. The view developed in 
the Analytic, alike of sensibility and of appearance, is 
radically different. Sensibility, and understanding may have 
a common source ; and both are indispensably necessary 
for the apprehension of appearance. Neither can function 
save in co-operation with the other. Appearance does 
not differ from reality solely through its sensuous content 
and form, but also in the intellectual order or dispensation to 
which it is subject. But in the very act of thus deepening the 
gulf between appearance and reality by counting even under- 
standing as contributing to the knowledge only of the former, 
he was brought back to a position that has kinship with the 
Leibnizian view of their interrelation. Since understanding 
is just as essential as sensibility to the apprehension of 
appearances, and since understanding differs from sensibility 
in the universality of its range, it enables us to view appear- 
ances in their relation to ultimate reality, and so to apprehend 
them as being,* however subjective or phenomenal, ways in 
which the thing in itself presents itself to us. Such a view 
is, however, on Kant’s principles, quite consistent with the 
further contention, that appearance does not differ from reality 
in a merely logical manner. Factors that are peculiar to the 
realm of appearance have intervened to transform the real ; 

^ § 7 (I read aufem for antor). Cf. below, p. 187. 


L 
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and in consequence even completed knowledge of the pheno- 
menal— if such can be conceived as possible— would not be 
equivalent to knowledge of things in themselves. 

Fifth Paragraph. Criticism of Locke’s View of Appearance.— 
This paragraph discusses Lockers doctrine ^ that the secondary 
qualities are subjective, and that in the primary qualities we 
possess true knowledge of things in themselves. The distinc- 
tion is drawn upon empirical grounds, namely, that while certain 
qualities are uniform for more than one sense, and belong to 
objects under all conditions, others are peculiar to the different 
senses, and arise only through the accidental relation of objects 
to the special senses.^ This distinction is, Kant says, entirely 
justified from the physical standpoint.^ A rainbow is an 
appearance of which the raindrops constitute the true empirical 
reality. But Locke and his followers interpret this distinction 
wrongly. They ignore the more fundamental transcendental 
{ix, metaphysical) distinction between empirical reality and 
the thing in itself. From the transcendental standpoint the 
raindrops are themselves merely appearance. Even their 
round shape, and the very space in which they fall, are only 
modifications of our sensuous intuition. The ‘ transcendental 
object ’ ^ remains unknowm to us. 

When Kant thus declares that the distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities is justified {richti^ from the 
physical standpoint, he is again ^ speaking from a phenomen- 
alist point of view. And it may be noted that in develop- 
ing his transcendental distinction he does not describe the 
raindrops as mere representations. His phrase is much more 
indefinite. They are modifications or fundamental forms 
{Grundlagen) of our sensuous intuition.^’ 

Kant does not here criticise the view of sensibility which 
underlies Locke's view of appearance. But he does so in 
A 271 =B 327, completing the parallel and contrast between 
Leibniz and Locke. 

‘‘ Leibniz intellectualised appearances, just as Locke, according to 
his system of noogony (if I may be allowed these expressions), sensual- 
ised ail concepts of the understanding, ie, interpreted them as simply 
empirical or abstracted concepts of reflection. Instead of interpret- 
ing understanding and sensibility as two quite different sources of 
representations, which yet can supply objectively valid judgments of 


1 Cf, Prolegomena^ § 13, Remark II. 

! ® A 257 = B 313. 

A 40— B 63. This is the first occurrence in the Critique of the phrase 
tran^endehw object. Transcendental is employed as synonymous with tran- 
scendent Cf. below, p. 204 fF. 

® Cf. above, pp. 120-2. 
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things only in corijimdmi with each other, each of these great men 
holds only to one of the two, viewing it as in immediate relation to 
things in themselves. The other faculty is regarded as serving only 
to confuse or to order the representations which this selected faculty 
yields.” '*■ 

Proof that the above View of Space and Time is not a mere 
Hypothesis, but completely certain. ^ — The proof, which as here 
recapitulated and developed follows the analytic method, has 
already been considei'ed in connection with A 39 = B 56. It 
proceeds upon the assumption that space cannot be both an 
a priori form of intuition and also independently real. The 
argument as a whole lacks clearness owing to KanPs failure 
to distinguish between the problems of pure and applied 
geometry,- between pure intuition and form of intuition. 
This is especially obvious in the very unfortunate and mis- 
leading second application of the triangle illustration.^ 
Kant’s tendency to conceive mathematical science almost 
exclusively in terms of geometry is likewise illustrated. 

“ There is in regard to both [space and time] a large number of 
a priori apodictic and synthetic propositions. This is especially true 
of space, which for this reason will be our chief illustration in this 
enquiry.”'^ 

II. Paragraphs added in the Second Edition.^ — Kant proceeds 
to offer further proof of the ideality of the appearances {a) of 
outer and ( 5 ) of inner sense. Such proof he finds in the fact 
that these appearances consist solely of relations, {a) Outer 
appearances reduce without remainder to relations of position 
in intuition (/.^. of extension), of change of position (motion), 
and to the laws which express in merely relational terms the 
motive forces by which such change is determined. What it 
is that is thus present in space, or what the dynamic agencies 
may be to which the motion is due, is never revealed. But a 
real existent {Sache an sick) can never be known through 
mere relations. Outer sense consequently reveals through its 
representations only the relation of an object to the subject, 
not the intrinsic inner nature of the object in itself {Object an 
sieJt). Kant’s avoidance of the term Ding an sick may be noted.^ 

^A 27 I=:B 3 ^. 2 ^ 

3 A 48 = B 65-6. Vaihinger (ii. pp. 470-2) gives what appears to be a sufficient 
explanation of what Kant had in mind in its employment. 

^ A 46 = B 64. Cf. Dissertation^ § 15 C. In the concluding sentence of the 
first edition’s Aesthetic^ Kant for the first time uses the singular Ding an sick in 
place of the more usual Dinge an sick and also refers to it in problematic ternis as 
what may underlie appearances. ® B 66-73. 

® a does not contain anything not to be found elsewhere in the first edition. 
It is a restatement of A 265 ffi =B 321 ffi, A 274=B 330, A 2-77 ff. =B 333 ffi, 
A 283.5 = B 339-41. 
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{b) The same holds true of inner sense, not only because 
the representations of outer sense constitute its proper 
{eigentlichen) material, but also because time, in uLich these 
are set, contains only relations of succession, coexistence, and 
duration. This time (which as consisting only of relations can 
be nothing but a form i) is itself, in turn, a mere relation. It 
is only the manner in which through its own activity the mind 
is affected by itself. But in order to be affected by itself it 
must have receptivity, in other words, sensibility. Time, 
consequently, must be regarded as the form of this inner sense. 

That everything represented in time, like that which is 
’represented in space, consists solely of relations, Kant does 
not, however, attempt to prove. He is satisfied with repeating 
the conclusion reached in the first edition of the Aesthetic^ 
that, as time is the object of a sense, it must of necessity be 
appearance. This, like everything which Kant wrote upon 
inner sense, is profoundly unsatisfactory. The obscurities of 
his argument are not to be excused on the ground that “ the 
difficulty, how a subject can have an internal intuition of 
itself, is common to every theory,” For no great thinker, ^ 
except Locke, has attempted to interpret inner consciousness 
on the analogy of the senses. Discussion of the doctrine must 
meantime be deferred.^ 

III. B 69. — Kant here formulates the important distinc- 
tion between appearance (Erscheinung) and illusion {Schetn), 
The main text is clear so far as it goes ; but the appended 
note is thoroughly confused. Together they contain no less 
than three distinct and conflicting views of illusion.^ Accord- 
ing to the main text, ScJiein signifies a representation, such 
as may occur in a dream, to which nothing real corresponds. 
Erscheintmg^ on the other hand, is always the appearance of 
a given object ; but since the qualities of that object depend 
solely on our mode of intuition, we have to distinguish the 
object as appearance from the object as thing in itself. 

“[Every appearance] has two sides, the one by which the object 
'is viewed in and by itself, ... the other by which the form of the . 
intuition of the object is taken into account. . . ^ 


Obviously, when illusion is defined in the above manner, 

^ An assertion, it may be noted, which conflicts with Kant’s view of it as a 
pure manifold. 

I Kant was probably influenced by Tetens. Cp. below, p, 294. 

291 ff- b together with B 152-8 is a more explicit statement of 
the doctrine of inner sense than Kant had given in the first edition. 

Vaihinger (li. p. 486 £f.), who has done more than any other commentator to 
Clear up the an. I iguities of this passage, distinguishes only two views. 

A 38 = B 55. 
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the assertion that objects in space are mere appearances can- 
not be taken as meaning that they are illusory. 

But this view of illusion is peculiar to the passage 
before us and to A 38 = B 55. It occurs nowhere else, either 
in the Critique or in the Prolegomena \ and it is not, as Kant 
has himself admitted/ really relevant to the purposes of 
the Critique. The issues are more adequately faced in 
the appended note, which, however, at the same time, 
shows very clearly that Kant has not yet properly dis- 
entangled their various strands. The above definition of 
appearance is too wide. It covers illusor}/ sense perception 
as well as appearance proper. The further qualification 
must be added, that the predicates of appearance are 
constant and are inseparable from its representation. Thus 
the space predicates can be asserted of any external object. 
Redness and scent can be ascribed to the rose. All of these 
are genuine appearances. If, on the other hand, the two 
handles, as observed by Galileo, are attributed to Saturn, 
roundness to a distant square tower, bentness to a straight 
stick inserted in water, the result is mere illusion. The pre- 
dicates, in such cases, do not stand the test of further observa- 
tion or of the employment of other senses. Only in a certain 
position of its rings, relatively to the observer, does Saturn 
seem (scheint) to have two handles. The distant tower only 
seems to be round. The stick only seems to be bent. But 
the rose is extended and is red. Obviously Kant is no 
longer viewing Schein as equivalent to a merely mental image. 
It now receives a second meaning. It is illusion in the modern, 
psychological sense. It signifies an abnormal perception of an 
actually present object. The distinction between appearance 
and illusion is now reduced to a merely relative difference in 
constancy and universality of appearance. Saturn necessarily 
appears to Galileo as possessing two handles. A square tower 
viewed from the distance cannot appear to the human eye 
otherwise than round. A stick inserted in water must appear 
bent. If, however, Saturn be viewed under more favourable 
conditions, if the distance from the tower be diminished, if the 
stick be removed from the water, the empirical object will 
appear in a i^janner more in harmony with the possible or 
actual experiences of touch. The distinction is practical, 
rather than theoretical, in its justification. It says only that 
certain sets of conditions may be expected to remain uniform ; 

^ Cf. Prolegomena^ W. iv. p. 376 Eng. trans. p. 149: ** The reviewer often 
fights his own shadow. When I oppose the truth of experience to dreaming, he 
never ^suspects that I am only concerned with the somnhim objective swfUtcM of 
Wolff’s philosophy, whichis merely formal, and has nothing to do with the distinction 
of dreaming and waking, which indeed hasno place in any transcendental philosophy.*’ 
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those, for instance, physical, physiological, and psychical, 
which cause a rose to appear red. Other sets of conditions, 
such as those which cause the stick to appear bent, are excep- 
tional, and for that reason the bentness may be discounted as 
illusion. Among the relatively constant are the space and 
time properties of bodies. To employ the terms of the main 
text, it is not only by illusion that bodies seem to exist out- 
side me ; they actually are there. 

So long as we keep to the sphere of ordinary experience, 
and require no greater exactitude than practical life demands, 
this distinction is, of course, both important and valid. But 
Kant, by his references to Saturn, raises considerations which, 
if faced, must complicate the problem and place it upon an 
entirely different plane. If, in view of scientific requirements, 
the conditions of observation are more rigorously formulated, 
and if by artificial instruments of scientific precision we modify 
the perceptions of our human senses, what before was ranked 
as appearance becomes illusion ; and no limit can be set to 
the transformations which even our most normal human 
experiences may thus be made to undergo. Even the most 
constant perceptions then yield to variation. The most that 
can be asserted is that throughout all change in the con- 
ditions of observation objects still continue to possess, in 
however new and revolutionary a fashion, some kind of space 
and time predicates. The application of this more rigorous 
scientific standard of appearance thus leads to a fourfold dis- 
tinction between ultimate reality, scientific appearances, the 
appearances of ordinary consciousness, and the illusions of 
ordinary consciousness. The appearances of practical life are 
the illusions of science, and the appearances of science would 
similarly be illusions to any being who through ‘intuitive 
understanding ^ could apprehend things in themselves. 

But if the distinction between appearance and illusion is 
thus merely relative to the varying nature of the conditions 
under which observation takes place, it can afford no sufficient 
answer to the criticisms which Kant is here professing 
to meet, Kant has in view those critics (such as Lambert, 
Mendelssohn, and Garve) who had objected that if bodies in 
space are representations existing, as he so^ often asserts, 
only “within us,” their appearing to exist' “outside us” is a 
complete illusion. These critics have, indeed, found a vulner- 
able point in Kanfs teaching. The only way in which he 
can effectively meet it is by frank recognition and develop- 
ment of the phenomenalism with which his subjectivism 
comes into so frequent conflict.^ That certain perceptions are 
^ Cf. ])elow, p. 270 ff. 
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more constant than others does not prove that all alike may 
not be classed as illiisor}^ The criticism concerns only the 
reality of extended objects. From KanPs own extreme sub- 
jectivist position they are illusions of the most thoroughgoing 
kind. If, as Kant so frequently maintains, objects are repre- 
sentations and exist only “ within us/^ their existence “ outside 
us must be denied. The criticism can be met only if Kant 
is prepared consistently to formulate and defend his own 
alternative teaching, that sensations arise through the action 
of external objects upon the sense-organs, and that the world 
of physical science has consequently a reality not reducible to 
mere representations in the individual mind. 

It may be objected that Kant has in the main text cited 
one essential difference between his position and that which 
is being ascribed to him. Extended objects, though mere 
representations, are yet due to, and conditioned by, things in 
themselves. They are illusory only in regard to their pro- 
perties, not in regard to their existence. But this distinction 
is not really relevant. The criticism, as just stated, is directed 
only against KanPs view of space. The fact that the spatial 
world is a grounded and necessary illusion is not strictly 
relevant to the matter in dispute. Kant has, indeed, else- 
where, himself admitted the justice of the criticism. In 
A 780= B 808 he cites as a possible hypothesis, entirely in 
harmony with his main results, though not in any degree 
established by them, the view 

“ that this life is an appearance only, that is, a sensuous representa- 
tion of purely spiritual life, and that the whole sensible world is a 
mere image {em Mosses Bild) which hovers before our present 
mode of knowledge, and like a dream has in itself no objective 
reality.” 

KanPs reply is thus really only verbal. He claims that 
illusion, if constant, has earned the right to be called appear- 
ance. He accepts the criticism, but restates it in his own 
terms. The underlying phenomenalism which colours the 
position in his own thoughts, and for which he has not been 
able to find any quite satisfactory formulation, is the sole 
possible justification, if any such exists, for his contention 
that the criticism does not apply. Such phenomenalism crops 
out in the sentence, already partially quoted : 

'Hf I assert that the quality of space and time, according to 
which, as a condition of their existence, I posit both external objects 
and my own soul, lies in my mode of intuition and not in these 
objects in themselves, I am not saying that only by illusion do 
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bodies seem to exist outside me or my soul to be given in my self- 
consciousness,” ^ 


But, so far, I have simplified Kanfs argument by leaving 
out of account a third and entirely different view of illusion 
which is likewise formulated in the appended note. In the 
middle of the second sentence, and in the last sentence, 
illusion is defined as the attribution to the thing in itself of 
what belongs to it only in its relation to the senses. Illusion 
lies not in the object apprehended, but only in the judgment 
which we pass upon it. It is due, not to sense, but to under- 
standing.^ Viewing illusion in this way, Kant is enabled 
to maintain that his critics are guilty of “an unpardonable 
and almost intentional misconception,” ^ since this is the very 
fallacy which he himself has been most concerned to attack. 
As he has constantly insisted, appearance is appearance just 
because it can never be a revelation of the thing in itself. 

Now the introduction of this third view reduces the argu- 
ment of the appended note to complete confusion. Its first 
occurrence as a parenthesis in a sentence which is stating an 
opposed view would seem to indicate that the note has been 
carelessly recast. Originally containing only a statement of 
the second view, Kant has connected therewith the view 
which he had already formulated in the first edition and in 
the Prolegomena. But the tw^o views cannot be combined. 
By the former definition, illusion is necessitated but abnormal 
perception ; according to the latter, it is a preventable error of 
our conscious judgment. The opposite of illusion is in the 
one case appearance, in the other truth. The retention of the 
reference to Saturn, in the statement of the third view at 
the end of the note, is further evidence of hasty recasting. 
While the rose and the extended objects are there treated as 
also things in themselves, Saturn is taken only in its pheno- 
menal existence. In view of the general confusion, it is a 
minor inconsistency that Kant should here maintain, in direct 
opposition to A 28-9, that secondary qualities can be attributed 
to the empirical object. 

This pEsSsage from the second edition is a development of 
Prolegomena, § 13, iii. Kant there employs the term appear- 
ance in a quite indefinite manner. For the aiost part he 
seems to mean by it any and every sense-experience, whether 
normal or abnormal, and even to include under it dream images. 


^ B 69. Bor explanation of the references to time and self-consciousness, cf. 
below, pp. 305, 323. 

^ This view ofillusion likewise appears in A 293 = ! 349, A 377-8, A 396, 
Prolegomena, § 13, HI., at the beginning, 

^ Prolegomena, he. dt. 
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But it is also employed in the second of the above meanings, 
as signifying those sense-perceptions which harmonise with 
general experience. Illusion is throughout employed in the 
third of the above meanings. Kant’s illustration, that of the 
apparently retrograde movements of the planets, necessitates 
a distinction between apparent and real motion in space, and 
consequently leads to the fruitful distinction noted above. 
Kant gives, however, no sign that he is conscious of the 
complicated problems involved. 

In the interval between the Prolegomena (1783) ^-t^d the 
second edition of the Critique (1787) Mendelssohn had 
published (1785) his Morgenstunden. In its introduction, 
entitled Vorerkenntniss von Wahrheit^ Schein und Irrtlmm^^ 
he very carefully distinguishes between illusion {Sinnensclieifi) 
and error of judgment {IrrtJmni), This introduction Kant 
had read. In a letter to Schiitz^ he cites it by title, and 
praises it as “acute, original, and of exemplary clearness.” 
It is therefore the more inexcusable that he should again in 
the second edition of the Critique have confused these tw^o so 
radically different meanings of the term Schein, Mendelssohn, 
however, drew no distinction between Schein and Erscheinung, 
They were then used as practically synonymous,^ though of 
course Schein was the stronger term. Kant seems to have 
been the first to distinguish them sharply and to attempt to 
define the one in opposition to the other. But the very fact 
that Erscheinung and Schein were currently employed as 
equivalent terms, and that the distinction, though one of his 
own drawing, had been mentioned only in the most cursory 
manner in the first edition of the Critique^^ removes all 
justification for his retort upon his critics of “ unpardonable 
misconception.” His anger was really due, not to the 
objection in itself, but to the implied comparison of his 
position to that of Berkeley. Such comparison never failed 
to arouse Kant’s wrath. For however much this accusation 
might be justified by his own frequent lapses into subjectivism 
of the most extreme type, even its partial truth was more 
than he was willing to admit. Berkeley represents in his eyes, 
not merely a subjectivist interpretation of the outer world, 
but the almost diametrical opposite of everything for which 
he himself stood. Discussion of Kant’s relation to Berkeley 
had best, however, be introduced through consideration of 

^ Cf. in the 1863 edition, Bd, ii. 267 ff. The examples of illusion employed by 
Mendelssohn are reflection in a mirror and the rainbow. 

^ W. X. p. 405. 

® Schein is so used by Kant himself {W, x. p. 105) in a letter to Lambert 
in 1770. 

4 A 38. 
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the passage immediately following in which Kant refers to 
Berkeley by name. 

III. (Second Part) B 70. — Kant urges that his doctrine of 
the ideality of space and time, so far from reducing objects 
to mere illusion, is the sole means of defending their genuine 
reality. If space and time had an independent existence, they 
would have to be regarded as more real than the bodies which 
occupy them. For on this view space and time would con- 
tinue to exist even if all their contents were removed ; they 
would be antecedent necessary conditions of all other exist- 
ences. But space and time thus interpreted are impossible 
conceptions.^ The reality of bodies is thereby made to 
depend upon Undinge. If this were the sole alternative, ‘Hhe 
good Bishop Berkeley [could] not be blamed for degrading 
bodies to mere illusion.'^ We should, Kant maintains, have to 
proceed still further, denying even our own existence. For 
had Berkeley taken account of time as well as of space, 
a similar argument, consistently developed in regard to time, 
would have constrained him to reduce the self to the level of 
mere illusion. Belief in the reality of things in themselves, 
whether spiritual or material, is defensible only if space and 
time be viewed as subjective. In other words, Berkeley’s 
idealism is an inevitable consequence of a realist view of 
space. But it is also its reductio ad absurdum. 


[“ Berkeley in his dogmatic idealism] maintains that space, with 
all the things of which it is the inseparable condition, is something 
impossible in itself, and he therefore regards the things in space as 
merely imaginary entities {Rtnbildtmgeii). Dogmatic idealism is in- 
evitable if space be interpreted as a property which belongs to things 
in themselves. For, when so regarded, space, and everything to which 
it serves as condition, is a non-entity i^Unding), The ground upon 
which this idealism rests we have removed in the Transcendental 
AestketicP 2 


The term Schein is not employed throughout this passage 
in either of the two meanings of the appended note, but in 
that of the main text. It signifies a representation, to which 
no existence corresponds. 


. Cf* above, A 39 = B 57. This is, however, merely asserted by implication : 
It IS not proved. As already noted, Kant does not really show that space and 
time,jiewea as absolute realities, are “ inconsistent with the principles of experi- 
ence. Nor does Kant here supply sufficient grounds for his description of space 
and time as Kant, it must be observed, does not regard the conception 

mfimte as m itself self-contradictory. Cf. below, p. 486, 
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KANTS RELATION TO BERKELEY 

By idealism ^ Kant means any and every system which 
maintains that the sensible world does not exist in the form 
in which it presents itself to us. The position is typified 
in Kant’s mind by the Eleatics, by Plato, and by Descartes, 
ail of whom are rationalists. With the denial of reality to 
sense-appearances they combine a belief in the possibility of 
rationally comprehending its supersensible basis. Failing to 
appreciate the true nature of the sensible, they misunderstand 
the character of geometrical science, and falsely ascribe to 
pure understanding a power of intellectual intuition. Kant’s 
criticisms of Berkeley show very clearly that it is this more 
general position which he has chiefly in view. To Berkeley 
Kant objects that only in sense-experience is there truth, that 
it is sensibility, not understanding, which possesses the power 
of a priori intuition, and that through pure understanding, 
acting in independence of sensibility, no knowledge of any 
kind can be acquired. In other words, Kant classes Berkeley 
with the rationalists. And, as we have already seen, he even 
goes the length of regarding Berkeley’s position as the 
reductio ad absurdtim of the realist view of space. Kant 
does, indeed, recognise ^ that Berkeley differs from the other 
idealists, in holding an empirical view of space, and conse- 
quently of geometry, but this does not prevent Kant from 
maintaining that Berkeley’s thinking is influenced by certain 
fundamental implications of the realist position. Berkeley’s 
insight — such would seem to be Kant’s line of argument — is 
perverted by the very view which he is attacking. Berkeley 
appreciates only what is false in the Cartesian view of space ; 
he is blind to the important element of truth which it contains. 
Empiricist though he be, he has no wider conception of 
the function and powers of sensibility than have the realists 
from whom he separates himself off; and in order to compre- 
hend those existences to which alone he is willing to allow 
true reality, he has therefore, like the rationalists, to fall back 
upon pure reason.^ 

^ Cf. belowf p. 29S ff., on Kant’s Refutations of Idealism. This is also the 
meaning in which Kant employs the term in his pre - Critical writings. Cf. 
Diliicidatio (1755)5 prop, xii, ustis •, Trliume ernes Geistersehers (1766), ii. 2, W. 
ii. p. 364. These citations are given by Janitsch (A'anfs Uf'ikeile uber Berkeley^ 
1S79, p. 20), who also points out that the- term is already used in this sense by 
BiiHBnger as early as I725> DilucidatW 7 tes philos. This is also the meaning in 
which the term is employed in B xxxiv. Cf A 28=B 44. 

2 Prolegomena ; Anhang. W, iv. pp. 374-5. 

^ Inldis ICleme Anfsatze (3. Reftitat ion of Problem atic Idealism ^ Hartenstein, 
V. p. 502) Kant vmuld seem very inconsistently to accuse Berkeley of maintaining 
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the former Kant would learn of Berkeley’s empirical view 
of space and also of the sceptical tendencies of his idealist 
teaching. From it he might also very naturally infer that 
Berkeley denies all reality to objects. By Beattie Kant would 
be confirmed in this latter view, and also in his contention 
that Berkeley is unable to supply a criterion for distinguishing 
between reality and dreams. Kant may also have received 
some impressions regarding Berkeley from Hamann. 

To take Kant’s criticisms of Berkeley more in detail. In 
the first edition of the Critique'^ Kant passes two criticisms, 
without, however, mentioning Berkeley by name : first, that he 
overlooks the problem of time, and, like Descartes, ascribes 
complete reality to the objects of inner sense. This is the 
cause of a second error, namely, that he views the objects of 
outer sense as mere illusion (blosser Schein). Proceeding, 
Kant argues that inner and outer sense are really in the same 
position. Though they yield only appearances, these appear- 
ances are conditioned by things in themselves. Through this 
relation to things in themselves they are distinguished from 
all merely subjective images. Berkeley is again referred to 
in the fourth Paralogism?^ His idealism is distinguished 
from that of Descartes. The one is dogmatic ; the other is 
sceptical The one denies the existence of matter ; the other 
only doubts whether it is possible to prove it. Berkeley claims, 
indeed, that there are contradictions in the very conception of 
matter ; and Kant remarks that this is an objection which he 
will have to deal with in the section on the Aniino^ntes, But 
this promise Kant does not fulfil ; and doubtless for the reason 
that, however unwilling he may be to make the admission,, 
on this point his own teaching, especially in the Dialectic^ fre- 
quently coincides with that of Berkeley. So little, indeed, 
is Kant concerned in the first edition to defend his position 
against the accusation of subjectivism, that in this same 
section he praises the sceptical idealist as a “benefactor of 
human reason.” 

“ He compels us, even in the smallest advances of ordinary ex- 
perience, to keep on the watch, lest we consider as a well-earned 
possession what we perhaps obtain only in an illegitimate manner. 
We are now i:^ a position to appreciate the value of the objections 
of the idealist. They drive us by main force, unless we mean to 
contradict ourselves in our commonest assertions, to view all our 
perceptions, whether we call them inner or outer, as a consciousness 
only of what is dependent on our sensibility. They also compel us 
to regard the outer objects of these perceptions not as things in 


1 A 38. 


A 377. 
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themselves, but only as representations, of which, as of every other 
representation, we can become iin mediate 1)^ conscious, and which 
are entitled outer because they depend on what we call ‘ outer sense ’ 
whose intuition is space. Space itself, however, is nothing but an 
inner mode of representation in which certain perceptions arc con- 
nected with one another.” ^ 


These criticisms are restated in A 491-2 = B 519-20, with 
the further addition that in denying the existence of extended 
beings ‘^the empirical idealist” removes the possibility of 
distinguishing between reality and dreams. This is a new 
criticism. Kant is no longer referring to the denial of un- 
knowable things in themselves. .He is now maintaining that 
only the Critical standpoint can supply an immanent criterion 
whereby real experiences may be distinguished from merely 
subjective happenings. This point is further insisted upon in 
the Prolegomena^- but is nowhere developed with any direct 
reference to Berkeley's own personal teaching. Kant assumes 
as established that any such criterion must rest upon the 
a priori ; and in this connection Berkeley is conveniently made 
to figure as a thoroughgoing empiricist. 

The Critique^ on its publication, was at once attacked, 
especially in the Garve-Feder review, as presenting an idealism 
similar to that of Berkeley. As Erdmann has shown, the 
original plan of the Prolegomena was largely modified in order 
to afford opportunity for reply to this ''unpardonable and 
almost intentional misconception.”® Kant's references to 
Berkeley, direct and indirect, now for the first time manifest 
a polemical tone, exaggerating in every possible way the 
difference between their points of view. ■ Only the transcend- 
ental philosophy can establish the possibility of a priori know- 
ledge, and so it alone can afford a criterion for distinguishing 
between realities and dreams. It alone will account for the 
possibility of geometrical science ; Berkeley's idealism would 
render the claims of that science wholly illusory. The Critical 
idealism transcends experience only so far as is required to 
discover the conditions which make empirical cognition 
possible ; Berkeley's idealism is ' visionary ' and ' mystical' 
Even sceptical idealism now comes in for severe handling. It 
may be called "dreaming idealism” ; it makes ^things out of 


^ A 377-8. Though Kant here distinguishes between perceptions and their 
latter are none the less identified with mental representations. 
® Cf. below, p. 305 ff. 

® Prolegomena, §13, Pe?fiark III. ; and Ankang {W. iv. p. 374). 

^ Kant’s description of Berkeley’s idealism as visionary and mystical is doubt- 
less partly due to the old-time association of idealism in Kant’s mind with 
the spiritualistic teaching of Swedenborg {W, ii. p. 3.72). This association of 
Ideas was further reinforced owing to his having classed Berkeley along with Plato 
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mere representations, and like idealism in its dogmatic form it 
virtually denies the existence of the only true reality, that of 
things in themselves. Sceptical idealism misinterprets space 
by making it empirical, dogmatic idealism by regarding it as 
an attribute of the real. Both entirely ignore the problem of 
time. For these reasons they underestimate the powers of 
sensibility (to which space and time belong as a priori forms), 
and exaggerate those of pure understanding. 

The position of all genuine idealists from the Eleatics to Berkeley 
is contained in this formula; ‘All cognition through the senses and 
experience is nothing but mere illusion, and only in the ideas of 
pure understanding and Reason is there truth.’ The fundamental 
principle ruling all my idealism, on the contrary, is this: ‘All cogni- 
tion of things solely from pure understanding or pure Reason is 
nothing but mere illusion and only in experience is there truth.’ 

This is an extremely inadequate statement of the Critical 
standpoint, but it excellently illustrates Kant’s perverse inter- 
pretation of Berkeley’s teaching. 

To these criticisms Kant gives less heated but none the 
less explicit expression in the second edition of the Critique. 
He is now much more careful to avoid subjectivist modes of 
statement. His phenomenalist tendencies are reinforced, and 
come to clearer expression of all that they involve. The 
fourth Paralogism with its sympathetic treatment of em- 
pirical idealism is omitted, and in addition to the above 
passage Kant inserts a new section, entitled Refutation of 
Idealism^ in which he states his position in a much more 
adequate manner. 

IV. B 71. — Kant continues the argument of A 39.2 If 
space and time condition all existence, they will condition 
even divine existence, and so must render God’s omniscience, 
which as such must be intuitive, not discursive, difficult of 
conception. Upon this point Kant is more explicit in the 
Dissertation? 

“ Whatever is, is somewhere and sometme, is a spurious axiom. . . . 
By this spurious principle all beings, even though they be known 
intellectually, are restricted in their existence by conditions of space 
and time. P|jilosophers therefore discuss every form of idle question 
regarding the locations in the corporeal universe of substances that 
are immaterial — and of which for that very reason there can be no 
sensuous intuition nor any possible spatial representation — or regard- 


^ Prolegomena^ Anhang^ W. iv. p. 374 ; Eng. trans. p. 147. 

Cf. above, pp. 140-1. 

® § 27. In translating Kant’s somewhat difficult Latin I have found helpful 
the English translation of the Dissertation by W. J. Eckoffi (New York, 1894). 
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iiig the seat of the soul, and the like. And since the sensuous 
mixes with the intellectual about as badly as square with round, it 
frequently happens that the one disputant appears as holding a 
sieve into which the other milks the he-goat. The presence of 
immaterial things in the corporeal world is virtual, not local, 
although it may conveniently be spoken of as local. ^ Space con» 
tains the conditions of possible interaction only when it is between 
material bodies. What, however, in immaterial substances con- 
stitutes the external relations of force between them or between 
them and bodies, obviously eludes the human intellect. . . . But 
when men reach the conception of a highest and extra-mundane 
Being, words cannot describe the extent to which they are deluded 
by these shades that flit before the mind. They picture God as 
present in a place: they entangle Him in the world where He is 
supposed to fill all space at once. They hope to make up for the 
[spatial] limitation they thus impose by thinking of God’s place per 
eminentiam^ Le. as infinite. But to be present in different places at 
the same time is absolutely impossible, since different places are 
mutually external to one another, and consequently what is in several 
places is outside itself, and is therefore present to itself outside itself 
— which is a contradiction in terras. As to time, men have got into 
an inextricable maze by releasing it from the laws that govern sense 
knowledge, and what is more, transporting it beyond the confines of 
the world to the Being that dwells there, as a condition of His very 
existence. They thus torment their souls with absurd questions, for 
instance, \vhy God did not fashion the world many centuries earlier. 
They persuade themselves that it is easily possible to conceive how 
God may discern present things, i.e. what is actual in the time in 
which He is. But they consider that it is difficult to comprehend 
how He should foresee the things about to be, /.<?. the actual in the 
time in which He is not yet. They proceed as if the existence of 
the Necessary Being descended successively through all the moments 
of a supposed time, and having already exhausted part of His dura- 
tion, foresaw the eternal life that still lies before Him together with 
the events which [will] occur simultaneously [with that future life of 
His]. All these speculations vanish like smoke when the notion of 
time has been rightly discerned.” 

The references in B 71-2 to the intuitive understanding 
are among the many signs of Kanf s increased preoccupation, 
during the preparation of the second edition, with the pro- 
blems which it raises. Such understanding is not sensuous, 
but intellectual ; it is not derivative, but original ; the object 
itself is created in the act of intuition. Or, as Kant's position 
may perhaps be more adequately expressed, all of God's 
activities are creative, and are inseparable from the non- 
sensuous intuition whereby both they and their products are 
apprehended by Him. Kant's reason for again raising this 
point may be Mendelssohn's theological defence of the reality 
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of space in his Mo 7 ^genstunden} Mendelssohn has there 
argued that just as knowledge of independent reality is con- 
firmed by the agreement of different senses, and is rendered 
the more certain in proportion to the number of senses which 
support the belief, so the validity of our spatial perceptions 
is confirmed in proportion as men are found to agree in this 
type of experience with one another, with the animals, and 
with angelic beings. Such inductive inference will culminate 
in the proof that even the Supreme Being apprehends things 
in this same spatial manner.^ KanPs reply is that however 
general the intuition of space may be among finite beings, 
it is sensuous and derivative, and therefore must not be predi- 
cated of a Divine Being. For obvious reasons Kant has not 
felt called upon to point out the inadequacy of this inductive 
method to the solution of Critical problems. In A 42 Kant, 
arguing that our forms of intuition are subjective, claims 
that they do not necessarily belong to all beings, though 
they must belong to all men.^ He is quite consistent in now 
maintaining ^ that their characteristics, as sensuous and deri- 
vative, do not necessarily preclude their being the common 
possession of all finite beings. 

THE PARADOX OF INCONGRUOUS COUNTERPARTS 

The purpose, as already noted, of the above sections 
IL to IV., as added in the second edition, is to afford ^con- 
firmation ’ of the ideality of space and time. That being so, 
it is noticeable that Kant has omitted all reference to an 
argument embodied, for this same purpose, in § 13 of the 
Prolegomena, The matter is of sufficient importance to call 
for detailed consideration.^ 

As the argument of the Prolegomena is somewhat com- 
plicated, it is advisable to approach it in the light of its 
history in Kanfs earlier writings. It was to his teacher 
Martin Knutzen that Kant owed his first introduction to 
Newtoffs cosmology ; and from Knutzen he inherited the 
problem of reconciling Newton’s mechanical view of nature 
and absolute view of space with the orthodox Leibnizian 
tenets. In his first published work® Kant seeks to prove 

^ Besides the internal evidence of the passage before us, we also have Kant’s 
own mention of Mendelssohn in this connection in notes (to A 43 and A 66) in 
Ms private copy of the first edition of the Critique, Cf. Erdmann’s NachU^age zti 
Kanfs Kritik^ xx. and xxxii. ; and above, p. ii. 

® Cf. Morgenstunden^ Bd. ii. of Gesammelte Schriften (1863), pp. 246, 288. 

® Cf. above, p. 116. ^ B 72. 

® Upon this subject cf. Vaihinger’s exhaustive discussion in ii. p. 518 ff. 

® Gedanken von dor wahren Schdtzung der lebejtdigen Krdfte (1747). 
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that the very existence of space is due to gravitational force, 
and that its three-dimensional character is a consequence of 
the specific manner in which gravity acts. Substances, he 
teaches, are unexlended. Space results from the connection 
and order established between them by the balancing of their 
attractive and repulsive forces. And as the law of gravity 
is merely contingent, other modes of interaction, and there- 
fore other forms of space, with more than three dimensions, 
must be recognised as possible. 


“ A science of all these possible kinds of space would undoubtedly 
be the highest enterprise which a finite understanding could under- 
take in the field of geometry.’’ ^ 


In the long interval between 1747 and 1768 Kant continued 
to hold to some such compromise, retaining Leibniz’s view 
that space is derivative and relative, and rejecting Newton’s 
view that it is prior to, and pre-conditions, all the bodies that 
exist in it But in that latter year he published a pamphlet ^ 
in which, following in the steps of the mathematician, Euler, ^ 
he drew attention to certain facts which would seem quite 
conclusively to favour the Newtonian as against the Leibnizian 
interpretation of space. The three dimensions of space are 
primarily distinguishable by us only through the relation in 
which they stand to our body. By relation to the plane 
that is at right angles to our body we distinguish ‘ above ’ 
and ^ below’ ; and similarly through the other two planes we 
determine what is ‘right’ and ‘left,’ ‘in front ’and ‘behind.’ 
Through these distinctions we are enabled to define differences 
which cannot be expressed in any other manner. All species 
of hops — so Kant maintains — wind themselves around their 
supports from left to right, whereas all species of beans take 
the opposite direction. All snail shells, with some three 
exceptions, turn, in descending from their apex downw^ards, 
fiom left to right. This determinate direction of movement, 
natural to each species, like the difference in si3atial configura- 
tion between a right and a left hand, or between a right hand 
and Its reflection in a mirror, involves in all cases a reference 
of the given object to the wider space within which it falls, 
and ultimately to space as a whole. Only so can its determin- 
^e charactei be distinguished from its opposite counterpart, 
hor as Kant points out, though the right and the left hand 
are counterparts, that is to say, objects which have a common 


g § lO' Cf. above, p. 117 ff. 

3 Grunde des mterschiedes der Gegenden im Raume, 
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definition so long as the arrangement of the parts of each is 
determined in respect to its central line of reference, they are 
none the less inwardly incongruenty since the one can never be 
made to occupy the space of the other. As he adds in the 
Prolegomena^ the glove of one hand cannot be used for the 
other hand. This inner incongruence compels us to distinguish 
them as different, and this difference is only determinable by 
location of each in a single absolute space that constrains 
everything within it to conform to the conditions which it 
prescribes. In three-dimensional space everything must have 
a right and a left side, and must therefore exhibit such inner 
differences as those just noted. Spatial determinations are 
not, as Leibniz teaches, subsequent to, and dependent upon, 
the relations of bodies to one another ; it is the former that 
determine the latter. 

“ The reason why that which in the shape of a body exclusively 
concerns its relation to pure space can be apprehended by us only 
through its relation to other bodies, is that absolute space is not an 
object of any outer sensation, but a fundamental conception which 
makes all such differences possible. ” ^ 

Kant enforces his point by arguing that if the first portion 
of creation were a human hand, it would have to be either a 
right or a left hand. Also, a different act of creation would 
be demanded according as it was the one or the other. But 
if the hand alone existed, and there were no pre-existing 
space, there would be no inward difference in the relations of 
its parts, and nothing outside it to differentiate it. It would 
therefore be entirely indeterminate in nature, i,e. would suit 
either side of the body, which is impossible. 

This adoption of the Newtonian view of space in 1768 
was an important step forward in the development of Kanf s 
teaching, but could not, in view of the many metaphysical 
difficulties to which it leads, be permanently retained ; and in 
the immediately following year— a year which, as he tells 
us,^ “ gave great light '' — he achieved the final synthesis which 
enabled him to combine all that he felt to be essential in 
the opposing views. Though space is an absolute and pre- 
conditioning source of differences which are not conceptually 
resolvable, it a merely subjective form of our sensibility. 

Now it is significant that when Kant expounds this view 
in the Dissertation of 1770, the argument from . incongruous 
counterparts is no longer employed to establish the ateolute 

^ Loc. dt.^ at the end. 

^ In the Dorpater manuscript, quoted by Erdmann in his edition of the 
Prolegomena^ p. xcvii n. 
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and pre-conditioning character of space, but only to prove 
that it is a pure non-conceptual intuition. 

“Which things in a given space lie towards one side, and which 
lie towards the other, cannot by any intellectual penetration be 
discursively described or reduced to intellectual marks. For in 
solids that are completely similar and equal, but incongruent, such 
as the right and the left hand (conceived solely in terms of their 
extension), or spherical triangles from two opposite hemispheres, 
there is a diversity which renders impossible the coincidence of 
their spatial boundaries. This holds true, even though they can be 
substituted for one another in all those respects which can be 
expressed in marks that are capable of being made intelligible to 
the mind through speech. It is therefore evident that the diversity, 
that is, the incongruity, can only be apprehended by some species 
of pure intuition.” ^ 

There is no mention of this argument in the first edition 
of the Critique^ and when it reappears in the Prolegomena it 
is interpreted in the light of an additional premiss, and is 
made to yield a very different conclusion from that drawn 
in the Dissertation^ and a directly opposite conclusion from that 
drawn in 1768. Instead of being employed to establish either 
the intuitive character of space or its absolute existence, it is 
cited as evidence in proof of its subjectivity. As in 1768, it 
is spoken of as strange and paradoxical, and many of the 
previous illustrations are used. The paradox consists in the 
fact that bodies and spherical figures, conceptually considered, 
can be absolutely identical, and yet for intuition remain 
diverse. This paradox, Kant now maintains'^ in opposition 
to his 1768 argument, proves that such bodies and the 
space within which they fall are not independent existences. 
For were they things in themselves, they would be adequately 
cognisable through the pure understanding, and could not 
therefore conflict with its demands. Being conceptually 
identical, they would necessarily be congruent in every 
respect. But if space is merely the form of sensibility, the 
fact that in space the part is only possible through the whole 
will apply to everything in it, and so will generke a funda- 
mental difference between conception and intuition.^ Thinc^s 
in themselves are, as such, unconditioned, and ^annot, there- 
fore, be dependent upon anything beyond themselves. The 
objects of intuition, in order to be possible, must be merely 
ideal 


' Vsc. 

the First Principles of Natural Science (17S6), 

F} stes Hauptstuchy Frklarung 2, AnMerkung 3. 

® Cf. above, p. 105. 
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Now the new premiss which differentiates this argument 
from that of 1768, and which brings Kant to so opposite a 
conclusion, is one which is entirely out of harmony with the 
teaching of the Critique. In this section of the Prolegomena 
Kant has unconsciously reverted to the dogmatic standpoint 
of the Dissertation^ and is interpreting understanding in the 
illegitimate manner which he so explicitly denounces in the 
section on Amphiboly. 

The mistake . . . lies in employing the understanding contrary 
to its vocation transcendentally [/.<?. transcendently] and in making 
objects, Le. possible intuitions, conform to concepts, not concepts 
to possible intuitions, on which alone their objective validity rests.” ^ 

The question why no mention of this argument is made 
in the second edition of the Critique is therefore answered. 
Kant had meantime, in the interval between 1783 and 1787,^ 
become aware of the inconsistency of the position. So far 
from being a paradox, this assumed conflict rests upon a 
false view of the function of the understanding.^ The relevant 
facts may serve to confirm the view of space as an intuition 
in which the whole precedes the parts ; ^ but they can afford 
no evidence either of its absoluteness or of its ideality. In 
1768 they seem to Kant to prove its absoluteness, only 
because the other alternative has not yet occurred to him. 
In 1783 they seem to him to prove its ideality, only because 
he has not yet completely succeeded in emancipating his 
thinking from the dogmatic rationalism of the Dissertation. 

As already noted, ^ Kant^s reason for here asserting that 
space is intuitive in nature, namely, that in it the parts are 
conditioned by the whole, is also his reason for elsewhere 
describing it as an Idea of Reason. The further implication 
of the argument of the Prolegomena^ that in the noumenal 
sphere the whole is made possible only by its unconditioned 
parts, raises questions the discussion of which must be deferred. 
The problem recurs in the Dialectic in connection with Kanf s 
definition of the Idea of the unconditioned. In the Ideas of 
Reason Kant comes to recognise the existence of concepts 
which do not conform to the reflective type analysed by the 
traditional Icjgic, and to perceive that these’ Ideas can yield 

1 A 289= B 345. 

^ More exactly between the writing of the Metaphysical First Principles (in 
which as above noted the argument of the Prolegomena is endorsed) and 1787. 

® Cf. A 260 ff. = B 316 if. on the Amphiboly of RefiecHve Concepts. 

^ The Dissertation cites the argument only with this purpose in view. And 
yet it is only from the Dissertatmi standpoint that the wider argument of the 
Prolegomena can be legitimately propounded. 

® Above, pp. 96-8, 102 n. 4; below, pp. 390-1. 
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a deeper insight than any possible to the discursive under- 
standing. The above rationalistic assumption must notj 
therefore, pass unchallenged. It may be that in the noumenal 
sphere all partial realities are conditioned by an unconditioned 
whole. 

Concluding Paragraph.^ — The wording of this paragraph is 
in keeping with the increased emphasis which in the Intro- 
duction to the second edition is given to the problem, how 
a prioin synthetic judgments are possible. Kant character- 
istically fails to distinguish between the problems of pure 
and applied mathematics, with resulting inconsecutiveness in 
his argumentation. 

' B 73. 
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PART II 

THE TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 
Introduction 

1. Concerning Logic in Q-eneral. — This Introduction^ which 
fails into four divisions, is extremely diffuse, and contributes 
little that is of more than merely architectonic value. It is 
a repetition of the last section of the general Introduction^ and 
of the introductory paragraphs of the Aesthetic, but takes no 
account of the definitions given in either of those two places. 
It does not, therefore, seem likely that it could have been 
written in immediate sequence upon the Aesthetic, It is prob- 
ably later than the main body of the Analytic,^ In any case 
it is externally tacked on to it ; as Adickes has noted, ^ it 
is completely ignored in the opening section of the Analytic,^ 

In treating of intuition in the first sentence, Kant seems 
to have in view only empirical intuition.^ Yet he at once 
proceeds to state that intuition may be pure as well as 
empirical.® Also, in asserting that pure intuition contains 
only the form under which something is intuited, Kant 
would seem to be adopting the view that it does not yield 
its own manifold, a conclusion which he does not, however, 
himself draw. 

In defining sensibility,^ Kant again ignores pure intuition. 
Sensuous intuition, it is stated, is the mode in which we -are 
affected by objects.® Understanding, in turn, is defined only 

m 

1 A 50= B 74. ® Cf. below, p. 176 n, i. 

^ K. p. 99 n, ^ A 64=B 89. 

® The definition of intuition given in A i9=B 33 also applies only to enipirical 
intuition. 

® For discussion of Kant’s view of sensation as the matter of sensuous intuition, 
cf. above, p. 80 ff. 

Second paragraph, A 51 = B 75. 

® Object {Gegenstand) is here used in the strict sense and no longer as merely 
equivalent to content {Inhali), 
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m Its opposition to sensibility, in the ordinary meaning of 
that term. ^ Understanding is the faculty which yields thought 
of the object to which sense -affection is due. It is ^^the 
power of thinking the object of sensuous intuition”; and 
acts, it is implied, in and through pure concepts which it 
supplies out of itself. 

_ “Without sensibility objects would not be given to us f/.e. the 
impressions, _m themselves merely subjective contents, through 
which alone independent objects can be revealed to us, would be 
wanting] ; without understanding they would not be thought bv us 
\i.e. they would be apprehended only in the form in which they are 
given, viz. as subjective modes of our sensibility].” 

Kant has not yet developed the thesis which the central 
aigument of the Analytic is directed to prove, namelv that 
save through -the combination of intuition^and ^oncSn no 
consciousness whatsoever is possible. In these paragraphs 
emnt’ though concepts without intuition Le 

meaningless, and that though intuitions 
without concepts are blind they are not empty.i Their union 
IS necessary for genuine knowledge, but not for the existence 
of consciousness as such. 

add m necessary to make our concepts sensuous, i.e. to 

• . in mtuition, as to make our intuitions 

intelligible, t.e. to bring them under concepts.” 

; Kant’s final Critical teaching is very different from this 
Concepts are not first given in their purity, nor is “their 
object added in intuition. Only through concepts is aonre 
hension of an object possible, and onlyin and thro^hTuch 
apprehension do concepts come to consciousness Nor are 

pts. Only as thus conceptually interpreted can thev exist 

° .“'STfoLA"? concept SiStS 

rh^ c? f ^ consciousness m any and every form even 

of the rules of understanLg fn general.”^ 

‘ a above, p. 79 ffi ^ ^ 
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Kanf s classification of the various kinds of logic ^ may be 
exhibited as follows : 


f general 


pure 

applied. 


Logic 4 


special 

transcendental 


Adickes^ criticises Kanfs classification as defective, owing 
to the omission of the intermediate concept ‘ ordinary.-' 
Adickes therefore gives the following table : 


Logic 


transcendental 

ordinar|r 

j 

special 

general : 





pure 

applied 


General logic is a logic of elements, of the absolutely 
necessary laws of thought, in abstraction from all differences 
in the objects dealt with, from all content, whether empiri- 
cal or transcendental. It is a canon of the understanding in 
its general discursive or analytic employment. When it is 
pure, it takes no accot>nt of the empirical psychological con- 
ditions under which the understanding has to act When it 
is developed as an applied logic, it proceeds to formulate 
rules for the employment of understanding under these sub- 
jective conditions. It is then neither canon, nor organon, but 
simply a catharticon of the ordinary understanding. Special 
logic is the organon of this or that science, of the rules 
governing correct thinking in regard to a certain class of 
objects. Only pure general logic is a pure doctrine of reason. 
It alone is absolutely independent of sensibility, of everything 
empirical, an^ therefore" of psychology. Such pure logic is 
a body of demonstrative teaching, completely a priori. It 
stands to applied logic in the same relation as pure to applied 
ethics. 

^‘Some logicians, indeed, affirm that logic presupposes psycho- 
logical principles. But it is just as inappropriate to bring principles 
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of this kind into logic as to derive the science of morals from life. 
If we were to take the principles from psychology, that is, from 
observations on our understanding, we should merely ^ see how 
thought takes place, and how it is affected by the manifold sub- 
jective hindrances and conditions ; so that this would lead only to 
the knowledge of contingent laws. But in logic the question is not 
of contingent^ but of necessary laws ; not how we do think, but how 
we ought to think. The rules of logic, then, must not be derived 
from the contingent^ but from the necessary use of the understanding 
which without any psychology a man finds in himself. In logic we 
do not want to know how the understanding is and thinks, and how 
it has hitherto proceeded in thinking, but how it ought to proceed 
in thinking. Its business is to teach us the correct use of reason, 
that is, the use which is consistent with itself.” ^ 

By a canon Kant means a system of a priori principles for 
the correct employment of a certain faculty of knowledge.^ 
By an organon Kant means instruction as to how knowledge 
may be extended, how new knowledge may be acquired. A 
canon formulates positive principles through the application 
of which a faculty can be directed and disciplined. A canon 
is therefore a discipline based on positive principles of correct 
use. The term discipline is, however, reserved by Kant® to 
signify a purely negative teaching, which seeks only to 
prevent error and to check the tendency to deviate from 
rules. When a faculty has no correct use (as, for instance, 
pure speculative reason), it is subject only to a discipline, 
not to a canon. A discipline is thus ‘‘a separate, negative 
code,” “a system of caution and self-examination.” It is 
further distinguished from a canon by its taking account 
of other than purely a priori conditions. It is related to a 
pure canon much as applied is related to general logic. As a 
canon supplies principles for the directmg of a faculty, its dis- 
tinction from an organon obviously cannot be made hard and 
fast But here as elsewhere Kant, though rigorous and 
almost pedantic in the drawing of distinctions, is corre- 
spondingly careless in their application. He describes special 
logic as the organon of this or that science.^ We should ex- 
pect from the definition given in the preceding sentence that 
it would rather be viewed as a canon. In A 46 = B 63 Kant 
speaks of the Aesthetic as an organon. ^ 

IL Concerning Transcendental Logic. — It is with the distinc- 
tion between general and transcendental logic that Kant is 
chiefly concerned. It is a distinction which he has himself 

^ nr K e \ Kanf s Logik : Minleitung, i. (Abbott’s trans. p. 4). 

U- A 796— B 824; A 130= E 169; also above, pp. 71-2. ^ A 709= B 737. 

^ Logik : Einhiiung, i. (Eng. trans. p. 3). 
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invented, and which is of fundamental importance for the 
purposes of the Critique. Transcendental logic is the new 
science which he seeks to expound in this second main division 
of the Doctrine of Elements. The distinction, from which all 
the differences between the two sciences follow, is that while 
general logic abstracts from all differences in the objects 
known, transcendental logic abstracts only from empirical 
content. On the supposition, not yet proved by Kant, but 
asserted in anticipation, that there exist pure a priori con- 
cepts which are valid of objects, there will exist a science 
distinct in nature and different in purpose from general 
logic. The two logics will agree in being a priori^ but other- 
wise they will differ in all essential respects. 

The reference -in A 55 = B 79 to the forms of intuition is 
somewhat ambiguous. Kant might be taken as meaning that 
in transcendental logic abstraction is made not only from 
everything empirical but also from all intuition. That is not, 
however, Kant’s real view, or at least not his final view. 
In sections A 76-7 = 6 102, A 130-1=6 170, and A 135-6 
= 6 174-5, which are probably all of later origin, he states 
his position in the clearest terms. Transcendental logic, he 
there declares, differs from general logic in that it is not called 
upon to abstract from the pure a priori manifolds of intuition.^ 
This involves, it may be noted, the recognition, so much more 
pronounced in the later developments of Kant’s Critical 
teaching, of space and time as not merely forms for the 
apprehension of sensuous manifolds but as themselves pre- 
senting to the mind independent manifolds of a priori nature. 

As the term transcendental indicates, the new logic will 
have as its central problems the origin, scope, conditions and 
possibility of valid a priori knowledge of objects. None of 
these problems are treated in general logic, which deals only 
with the understanding itself. The question which it raises 
is, as Kant says in his Logic^ How can the understanding 
know itself? The question dealt with by transcendental 
logic we may formulate in a corresponding way : How can 
the understanding possess pure a priori knowledge of objects ? 
It is a canon of pure understanding in so far as that 
faculty is cap^^ble of synthetic, objective knowledge a priori? 
General logic involves, it is true, the idea of reference to 
objects,^ but the possibility of such reference is not itself 
investigated. In general logic the understanding deals only 
with itself. It assumes indeed that all objects must conform 
to its laws, but this assumption plays no part in the science itself. 

^ Cf. below, p. 194, 2 Einleitung^ i. (Eng. trans. p. 4). 

2 Cf. A 796 = B 824. Logik: Einhitung^ i. (Eng. trans. p. 5}. 
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A further point, not here dwelt upon by Kant, calls for 
notice, namely, that the activities of understanding dealt 
with by general logic are its merely discursive activities, — 
those of discrimination and comparison ; whereas those dealt 
with by transcendental logic are the originative activities 
through which it produces a priori concepts from within 
itself, and through which it attains, independently of experi- 
ence, to an a priori determination of objects. Otherwise 
stated, general logic deals only with analytic thinking, 
transcendental logic with the synthetic activities that are 
involved in the generation of the complex contents which 
form the subject matter of the analytic procedure. 

III. Concerning the Division of General Logic into Analytic 
and Dialectic,^ — The following passage from Kanfs Logic^ 
forms an excellent and sufficient comment upon the first four 
paragraphs of this section : 

“An important perfection of knowledge, nay, the essential and 
inseparable condition of all its perfection, is truth. Truth is said to 
consist in the agreement of knowledge with the object. According 
to this merely verbal definition, then, my knowledge, in order to be 
true, must agree with the object. Now I can only compare the 
object with my knowledge by this means, namely, by having knowledge 
of it My knowledge, then, is to be verified by itself, which is far 
from being sufficient for truth. For as the object is external to me, 
I can only judge whether my knowledge of the object agrees with my 
knowledge of the object. Such a circle in explanation was called by 
the ancients Diallelos. And, indeed, the logicians were accused of this 
fallacy by the sceptics, who remarked that this account of truth was 
as if a man before a judicial tribunal should make a statement, and 
appeal in support of it to a witness whom no one knows, but who 
defends his own credibility by saying that the man who had called 
him as a witness is an honourable man. The charge w^as certainly 
well-founded. The solution of the problem referred to is, however, 
absolutely impossible for any man. 

“ The question is in fact this : whether and how far there is a 
certain, universal, and practically applicable criterion of truth. For 
this is the meaning of the question, What is truth ? . . . 

“A universal tnaterial criterion of truth is not possible ; the phrase 
is indeed self-contradictory. For being universal it would necessarily 
abstract from all distinction of objects, and yet bging a material 
criterion, it must be concerned with just this distinction in order to 
be able to determine whether a cognition agrees with the very object 
h refers, and not merely with some object or other, by 
which nothing would be said. But material truth must consist in 
this agreement of a cognition wdth the definite object to which it 
refers. For a cognition which is true in reference to one object 


^ A57=B8i. 


^ BinUitung^ vii. (Eng. trans. p, 40 ff.). 
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may be false in reference to other objects. It is therefore absurd to 
demand a universal material criterion of truth, which is at once to 
abstract and not to abstract from all distinction of objects. 

‘‘ But if we ask for a universal formal criterion of truth, it is very 
easy to decide that there may be such a criterion. For formal truth 
consists simply in the agreement of the cognition with itself when we 
abstract from all objects whatever, and from every distinction of 
objects. And hence the universal formal criteria of truth are nothing 
but universal logical marks of agreement of cognitions with them- 
selves, or, what is the same thing, with the general laws of the under- 
standing and the Reason, These formal universal criteria are 
certainly not sufficient for objective truth, but yet they are to be 
viewed as its conditio sine qua non. For before the question, whether 
the cognition agrees with the object, must come the question, whether 
it agrees with itself (as to form). And this is the business of logic.” ^ 

The remaining paragraphs ^ of Section III. may similarly 
be compared with the following passage from an earlier 
section of Kant’s Logic : ^ 

“Analytic discovers, by means of analysis, all the activities of 
reason which we exercise in thought. It is therefore an analytic of 
the form of understanding and of Reason, and is justly called the logic 
of truth, since it contains the necessary rules of all (formal) truth, 
without which truth our knowledge is untrue in itself, even apart 
from its objects. It is therefore nothing more than a canon for de- 
ciding on the formal correctness of our knowledge. 

“Should we desire to use this merely theoretical and general 
doctrine as a practical art, that is, as an organon, it would become 
a dialectic^ i.e, a logic of semblance {ars sophistica disputatoria\ arising 
out of an abuse of the analytic, inasmuch as by the mere logical form 
there is contrived the semblance of true knowledge, the characters 
of which must, on the contrary, be derived from agreement with 
objects, and therefore from the conte?it. 

“ In former times dialectic was studied with great diligence. This 
art presented false principles in the semblance of truth, and sought, 
in accordance with these, to maintain things in semblance. Amongst 
the Greeks the dialecticians were advocates and rhetoricians who 
could lead the populace wherever they chose, because the populace 
lets itself be deluded with semblance. Dialectic was therefore at 
that time the art of semblance. In logic, also, it was for a long time 
treated under the name of the art ^ disputation^ and during that 
period all logic«and philosophy was the cultivation by certain chatter- 
boxes of the art of semblance. But nothing can be more unworthy 
of a philosopher than the cultivation of such an art Dialectic in this 
form, therefore, must be altogether suppressed, and instead of it there 

^ Kant might have added that transcendental logic defines further conditions, 
those of possible experience, and that by implication it refers us to coherence as 
the ultimate test even of material truth. 

A 60-2 = B 84-6, ^ Einleitungy ii. (Eng. trans. pp. 6-7). 
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must be introduced into logic a critical examination of this 
semblance. 

“We should then have two parts of logic: the mialytic, which 
will treat of the formal criteria of truth, and the dialectic, which 
will contain the marks and rules by which we can know that some- 
thing does not agree with the formal criteria of truth, although it 
seems to agree with them. Dialectic in this form would have its use 
as a cathakic of the understanding.” 

Dialectic is thus interpreted in a merely negative sense. 
It is, Kant says, a catharticon. So far from being an organon, 
it is not even a canon. It is merely a discipline.^ By this 
manner of defining dialectic Kant causes some confusion. It 
does not do justice to the scope and purpose of that section 
of the Critique to which it gives its name.^ 

IV. Concerning the Division of Transcendental Logic into 
Transcendental Analytic and Dialectic. — The term object ^ is used 
throughout this section in two quite distinct senses. In the 
second and third sentences it is employed in its wider meaning 
as equivalent to content or matter. In the fourth sentence it 
is used in the narrower and stricter sense, more proper to the 
term, namely, as meaning ‘ thing.’ Again, in the fifth sentence 
content {Inhalt) would seem to be identified with object in 
the narrower sense, while in the sixth sentence matter {Materie, 
a synonym for content) appears to be identified with object 
in the wider sense. Transcendental Dialectic, in accordance 
with the above account of its logical correlate, is defined in 
a manner which does justice only to the negative side of its 
teaching. Its function is viewed as merely that of protecting 
the pure understanding against sophistical illusions.^ 
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Division I 


THE TRANSCENDENTAL ANALYTIC 


The chief point of this section ® lies in its i«isistence that, 
as the Analytic is concerned only with the pure understanding, 
the a priori concepts with which it deals must form a unity 
or system. Understanding is viewed as a separate faculty, 


1 

s 

4 


Cf. above, pp. 71-2, 170 ; below, pp. 438, 563. 3 cf. below, p. 425 ff. 

Kant employs Gegenstand and Object as synonymous terms. 

Cf. below, p. 426. . « A 64 = B 89. 
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and virtually Iiypostatised. As a separate faculty, it must, 
it is implied, be an independent unity, self-containing and 
complete. Its concepts are determined in number, constitu- 
tion, and interrelation, by its inherent' character. They 
originate independently of all differences in the material 
which they are employed to organise. 


BOOK I 

THE ANALYTIC OF CONCEPTS 

Introductory Paragraph. — Kant’s view of the understanding 
as a separate faculty is in evidence again in this paragraph.^ 
The Analytic is a ‘dissection of the faculty of the under- 
standing.” A priori concepts are to be sought nowhere but 
in the understanding itself, as their birthplace. There “ they 
lie ready till at last, on the occasion of experience, they become 
developed.” But such statements fail to do justice to Kant’s 
real teaching. They would seem to reveal the persisting 
influence of the pre-Critical standpoint of the Dissertation, 


CHAPTER 1 

TPIE CLUE TO THE DISCOVERY OF ALL PURE CONCEPTS 
OF THE UNDERSTANDING 

That the understanding is “ an absolute unity ” is repeated. 
From this assertion, thus dogmatically made, without even 
•an attempt at argument, Kant deduces the important con- 
clusion that the pure concepts, originating from such a source, 
“ must be connected with each other according to one concept 
or idea (Begriff oder Idee)P And he adds the equally 
unproved assertion : 

“ But such a connection supplies a rule by which we are enabled 
to assign its proper place to each pure concept of the understanding 
and by which we can determine in an a priori manner their system- 
atic completeness. Otherwise we should be dependent in these 
matters on our own discretionary judgment or merely on chance.” 


^ A 65=B 90. 
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In the next section he sets himself to discover from an 
examination of analytic thinking what this rule or principle 
actually is, and in so doing he for the first time discloses, in 
any degree at all adequate, the real nature of the position 
which he is seeking to develop. He connects the required 
principle with the nature of the act of judging, considered as 
a function of unity. 

Section I. The Logical Use of the Understanding.— This 
section,! viewed as introductory to the metaphysical deduc- 
tion of the categories, is extremely unsatisfactory. It directs 
attention to the wrong points, and conceals rather than defines 
Kant’s real position. Its argumentation is also contorted and 
confused, and only by the most patient analysis can it be 
straightened out. The commentator has presented to him 
a twofold task from which there is no escape. He must 
render the argument consistent by such modification as will 
harmonise it with Kant’s later and more deliberate positions, 
and he must explain why Kant has presented it in this mis- 
leading manner. 

The title of the section would seem to imply that only the 
discursive activities of understanding are to be dealt with. 
That is, indeed, in the main true. Confusion results, however, 
from the clashing of this avowed intention with the ultimate 
purpose in view of which the argument is propounded. Kant 
is seeking to prove that we can derive from the more accessible 
procedure of the discursive understanding a clue sufficient 
for determining those pre- logical activities which have to 
be postulated in terms of his new Copernican hypothesis. 
But though that is the real intention of this section, it has, 
unfortunately, not been explicitly recognised, and can be 
divined by the reader only after he has mastered the later 
portions of the Analytic. Kant’s argument has also the further 
defect that no sufficient statement is given either of the nature 
of the discursive concept or of its relation to judgment. 
These lacunae we must fill out as best we can from his 
utterances elsewhere. I shall first state Kant’s view of the 
distinction between discursive and synthetic thinking, and 
then examine his treatment of the nature of the concept and 
of its relation to judgment. 

As already noted,® the distinction between transcendental 
and general logic marks for Kant all-important differences 
in the use of the understanding. In the one employment 

! The opening Statement, A 67 = B 92, that hitherto understanding has been 
dehned only natively, is not correct, and would seem to prove that this section 
was written pnot to the introduction to the Analytic, cf. above, p. 167. 

^ bee above, pp. 170-1. ^ ' 
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the understanding, by creative synthetic activities, generates 
from the given manifold the complex objects of sense- 
experience. In so doing it interprets and organises the 
manifold through concepts which originate fro^n ivithin itself. 
By the other it discriminates and compares, and thereby 
derives from the content of sense-experience the generic con- 
cepts of the traditional logic. Now Kant would seem to 
argue in this section that if the difference in the origin of the 
concepts in those two cases be left out of account, and if we 
attend only to the quite general character of their respective 
activities, they will be found to agree in one fundamental 
feature, namely, that they express functions of unity. Each 
is based on tlie spontaneity of thought — on the spontaneity of 
synthetic interpretation on the one hand, of discrimination and 
comparison on the other. This feature common to the two 
types of activity can be further defined as being the unity of 
the act whereby a multiplicity is comprehended under a 
single representation. In the judgment ''every metal is a 
body” the variety of metals is reduced to unity through 
the concept body. In an analogous manner the synthetic 
understanding organises a manifold of intuition through some 
such form of unity as that of substance and attribute. That 
is the category which underlies the above proposition, and 
which renders possible the specific unity of the total judgment. 
To quote the sentence with which in a later section Kant 
introduces his table of categories : 

"The same understanding, and by the same operations by which 
in concepts, by means of analytic unity, it has produced the logical 
form of a judgment, introduces, by means of the synthetic unity of 
the manifold in intuition in general, a transcendental element into 
its representations. . . ^ 

Now Kant’s exposition is extremely misleading. As his 
later utterances show, his real argument is by no means that 
which is here given. We shall have occasion to observe that 
Kant is unable to prove, and does not ultimately profess to 
prove, that it is " the same understanding,” and still less that 
it is "the same operations,” which are exercised in discursive 
and in creative thinking. But this is a criticism which it 
would be presnature to introduce at this stage. We must 
proceed to it by way of preliminary analysis of the above 
exposition. Kant’s argument does not rest upon any such 
analogy as that just drawn, between the concepts formed by 
consciously comparing contents and the concepts which 
originate from within the understanding itself. Both, it is 

^ A 79=B 105. ‘ Element translates the misleading term ‘ Inhalt.’ 

N 
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true, are functions of unity, but otherwise there is, according 
to KanPs own teaching, not the least resemblance between 
them. A generic or abstract concept expresses common 
qualities found in each of a number of complex contents. It 
is itself a content. A category, on the other hand, is always 
a function of unity whereby contents are ^interpreted. It is 
not a content, but a form for the organisation of content.^ 
It can gain expression only in the total act of judging, not in 
any one element such as the discursive concept. But though 
the analogy drawn by Kant thus breaks down, his argument 
is continued in a new and very different form. It is no 
longer made to rest on any supposed resemblance^ between 
discursive and creative thinking, regarded as co-ordinate and 
independent activities. It now consists in the proof that the 
former presupposes and is conditioned by the latter. Through 
study of the understanding in its more accessible discursive 
procedure, we may hope to discover the synthetic forms 
according to which it has proceeded in its predogical activities. 
When we determine the various forms of analytic judgment, 
the categories which are involved in synthetic thinking reveal 
themselves to consciousness. 

Thus in spite of Kant's insistence upon the conceptual 
predicate, and upon the unity to which it gives expression, 
immediately he proceeds to the deduction of the categories, 
the emphasis is shifted to the unity which underlies the 
judgment as a whole. What constitutes such propositions 
as all bodies are divisible," every metal is a body," a 
unique and separate type of judgment is not the character 
of the predicate, but the category of substance and attribute 
whereby the predicate is related to the subject. To that 
catcgor}^ they owe their specific form ; and it is a function 
of unity for which the discursive understanding can never 
account. As Kant states in the Prolegomena^ if genuine 
judgments, that is, judgments that are “objectively valid," 
are analysed, 

“ ... it will be found that they never consist of mere intuitions con- 
nected only (as is commonly believed) by comparison in a judgment 
They would be impossible were not a pure concept of the under- 

^ Kant’s definition of transcendental logic as differing from general logic in 
that it does not abstract from a priori content must not be taken as implying that 
the categories of understanding are contents, though of a priori nature. As we 
shall find, though that is Kant’s view of the forms of sense, it is by no means his 
view of the categories. They are, he repeatedly insists, merely functions, and 
are quite indeterminate in meaning save in so far as a content is yielded to them 
by sense. In A 76-7=6 102, in distinguishing between the two logics, Kant is 
careful to make clear that the a priori content of transcendental logic consists 
exclusively of the a priori manifolds of sense. 
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standing superadded to the concepts abstracted from intuition. 
The abstract concepts are subsumed under a pure concept, and 
in this manner only can they be connected in an objectively valid 
judgment.” ^ 

Thus the analogy between discursive and a priori concepts 
is no sooner drawn than it is set aside as irrelevant. Though 
generic concepts rest upon functions of unity, and though 
(as we shall see immediately) they exist only as factors 
in the total act of judging, there is otherwise not the 
least resemblance between them and the categories.^ The 
clue to the categories is not to be found in the inherent 
characteristics of analytic thinking, or of its specific products 
(namely, concepts), but solely in what, after all abstraction, 
it must still retain from the products which synthetic thinking 
creates. Each type of analytic judgment will be found on 
examination to involve some specific function whereby the 
conceptual factors are related to, and unified with, the other 
elements in the judgment. This function of unity is in each 
case an a priori category of the understanding. That is the 
thesis which underlies the concluding sentence of this section. 

The functions of the understanding [ie. the a priori concepts 
of understanding] can be discovered in their completeness, if it is 
possible to state exhaustively the functions of unity \ix, the forms 
of relation] in judgments.” 

The adoption of such a position involves, it may be noted, 
the giving up of the assertion, which is so emphatically made 
in the passage above quoted, that it is by the same activities 
that the understanding discursively forms abstract concepts 
and creatively organises the manifold of sense. That is in no 
respect true. There is no real identity — there is not even 
analogy — between the processes of comparison and abstraction 
on the one hand and those of synthetic interpretation on the 
other. The former are merely reflective : the latter are 
genuinely creative. Discursive activities are conscious pro- 
cesses, and are under our control : the synthetic processes, 
are non-conscious ; only their finished products appear within 
the conscious field. This, however, is to anticipate a conclu- 
sion which was among the last to be realised by Kant himself, 
namely that there is no proof that these two types of activity 
are ascribable to one and the same source. The synthetic 
activities — as he himself finally came to hold — are due to a 
faculty of imagination. 

^ § 20, Eng. trans. p. 58. 

^ The view of the two as co-ordinate reappears in the Prolegomena (§ 20) in a 
section the general tendency of which runs directly counter to any such standpoint. 
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‘^Synthesis iii general ... is the mere result of the power of 
imagination, a blind but indispensable function of the soul, without 
which we should have no knowledge whatsoever, but of which we 
are scarcely ever conscious.” ^ 

This sentence occurs in a passage which is undoubtedly 
a later interpolation.^ The “scarcely ever” {selten nur 
einmal) indicates KanPs lingering reluctance to recognise this 
fundamental fact, destructive of so much in his earlier views, 
even though it completes and reinforces his chief ultimate 
conclusions. With this admission Kant also gives up his sole 
remaining ground for the contention that there must be a 
complete parallelism between discursive and creative thinking. 
If they arise from such different sources, we have no right to 
assume, without specific proof, that they must coincide in the 
forms of their activity. This is -a point to which we shall 
return in discussing Kant’s formulation of the principle which 
is supposed to guarantee the completeness of the table of 
categories. 

This unavowed change in point of view is the main cause 
of confusion in this section. Its . other defects are chiefly 
those of omission. Kant fails to develop in sufficient detail 
his view of the nature of the discursive concept, or to make 
sufficiently clear the grounds for his assertion that conception 
as an activity of the understanding is identical with judgment. 
To take the former point first. Kant’s mode of viewing the 
discursive concept finds expression in the following passage 
in the Introduction to his Logic : ^ 

“ Human knowledge is on the side of the understanding dis- 
mrsive ; that is, it takes place by means of ideas which make what 
is common to many things the ground of knowledge : and hence 
by means of attributes as such. We therefore cognise things only 
by means of attributes. An' attribute is that in a thing which con» 
stitutes part of our cognition of it ; or, what is the same, a partial 
conception so far as it is considered as a ground of cognition of the 
whole conception. All our concepts^ therefore^ are attributes^ and all 
thought is nothing but co?iception by means of attributes! 

The limitations of Kant’s view of the concept could hardly 
find more definite expression. The only type of judgment 
which receives recognition is the categorical, mterpreted in 
the traditional manner.^ 

“To compare something as a mark with a thing, is called ‘to judge.’ 
The thing itself is the subject, the mark [or attribute] is the predi- 

A 78 = B 103. 2 

^ EinkUung, viii,, Eng. trans. p. 48. 


Cf. below, pp. 196, 204, 226. 
^ Cf. above, pp. 37-8. 
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cate. The comparison is expressed by the word ‘is,’ . . . which when 
used without qualification indicates that the predicate is a mark [or 
attribute] of the subject, but when combined with the sign of nega- 
tion states that the predicate is a mark opposed to the subject.” ^ 

• Kant’s view of analytic thinking is entirely domin- 
ated by the substance-attribute teaching of the traditional 
logic. A concept must, in its connotation, be an abstracted 
attribute, and in its denotation represent a class. Relational 
thinking, and the concepts of relation, are ignored. Thus, 
in the Aesthetic^ as we have already noted, ^ Kant maintains 
that since space and time are not generic class concepts they 
must be intuitions. This argument, honestly employed by 
Kant, shows how completely unconscious he was of the 
revolutionary consequences of his new standpoint. ‘ Even in 
the very act of insisting upon the relational character of the 
categories, he still continues to speak of the concept as if it 
must necessarily conform to the generic type. In this, as in so 
many other respects, transcendental logic is not, as he would 
profess, supplementary to general logic ; it is its tacit recanta- 
tion. Modern logic, as developed by Lotze, Sigwart, Bradley, 
and Bosanquet, is, in large part, the recasting of general logic 
in terms of the results reached by Kant’s transcendental en- 
quiries. Meantime, sufficient has been said to indicate the 
strangely limited character of Kant’s doctrine of the logical 
concept. 

But on one fundamental point Kant breaks entirety free 
from the traditional logic. The following passage occurs in 
the above-quoted pamphlet on The Mistaken Subtlety of the 
Four Syllogistic Figures : 

“It is clear that in the ordinary treatment of logic there is a 
serious error in that distinct and complete concepts are treated 
before judgments and ratiocinations, although the former are only 
possible by means of the latter.” “I say, then, first, that a distinct 
concept is possible only by means of a judgment^ a complete concept 
only by means of a ratiocination. In fact, in order that a concept 
should be distinct, I must clearly recognise something as an attribute 
of a thing, and this is a judgment. In order to have a distinct con- 
cept of body, I clearly represent to myself impenetrability as an attri- 
bute of it. h^w this representation is nothing but the thought, ‘a 
body is impenetrable.’ Here it is to be observed that this judgment 
is not the distinct concept itself, but is the act by which it is realised ; 
for the idea of the thing which arises after this act is distinct. It 
is easy to show that a complete concept is only possible by means 
of a ratiocination : for this it is sufficient to refer to the first section 

^ The Mistaken Stibtkty of the Four Syllogistic Figures (1762). FT. it, p. 47, 
Eng. trans. p. 79. 2 above, pp. 99- zoo, 106-7. 
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of this essay. We might say, therefore, that a distinct concept is 
one which is made clear by a judgment, ^ and a complete concept 
one which is made distinct by a ratiocination. If the completeness 
is of the first degree, the ratiocination is simple ; if of the second^ or 
third degree, it is only possible by means of a chain of reasoning 
which the understanding abridges in the manner of a sorites. . . ’ . 
Secondly, as it is quite evident that the completeness of a concept 
and its distinctness do not require different faculties of the mind 
(since the same capacity which recognises something immediately 
as an attribute in a thing is also employed to recognise in this attri- 
bute another attribute, and thus to conceive the thing by means of 
a remote attribute), so also it is evident that understanding and 
reason, that- is, the power of cognising distinctly and the power of 
forming ratiocinations, are not different faculties. Both consist in the 
power of judging, but when we judge mediately we reason.” ^ 

In the section before us this same standpoint is maintained, 
but is expressed in a much less satisfactory manner. Concepts 
are no longer spoken of as complete judgments. In the above 
passages Kant always speaks of the concept as the subject of 
the proposition ; it is now treated only as a predicate.^ This 
difference is significant. The concept as subject can repre- 
sent the judgment as a whole (or at least it does so from the 
traditional standpoint to which Kant holds) ; the concept as 
predicate is merely one element, even though it be a unifying 
element, in the total act of judging. This falling away from 
his own maturer standpoint would seem to be due to Kanf s 
lack of clearness as to the nature of the analogy which he 
is here drawing between, analytic and synthetic thinking. It 
is connected with his mistaken, and merely temporary, com- 
parison of a priori with discursive concepts. His position in 
1762 alone harmonises with his essential teaching. Now, as 
then, he is prepared to view judgment as the sole ultimate 
activity of the understanding, and therefore to define under- 
standing as the faculty of judging. 

But the new Critical standpoint compels Kant to rein- 
terpret this definition in a manner which involves a still more 
radical transformation of the traditional doctrine. The cate- 
gories constitute a unique type of concept, and condition 
the processes of discursive thought. They are embodied in 
the complex contents from which analytic thfnking starts ; 
and however far the processes of discursive comparison and 
abstraction be carried, one or other of these categories must 
still persist, determining the form which the analytic judgment 
is to take. The categorical judgment can formulate itself 

^ W, ii. pp, 58-9, Eng, trans, pp. 92-3. 

^ Cf. RefleoQionen^ ii. 599. 
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only by means of the a priori concept of subject and attribute, 
the hypothetical only by means of the pure concept of ground 
and consequence, and so with the others. And there are in 
consequence just as many categories as there are forms 
of the analytic judgment. This is how the principle of the 
metaphysical deduction must be interpreted when the later 
and deeper results of the transcendental deduction are properly 
taken into account. In deducing the forms of the understand- 
ing from the modes of discursive judgment Kant is virtually 
maintaining that analytic judgment involves the same pro- 
blems as does judgment of the synthetic type. The categories 
can be derived from the forms of discursive judgment only 
because they are the conditions in and through which it 
becomes possible. 

But though Kant, both here and in the central portions 
of the Analytic^ seems to be on the very brink of this conclu- 
sion, it is never explicitly drawn. As we shall see,^ it would 
have involved the further admission that there is no absolute 
guarantee of the completeness of the table of categories, and 
no satisfactory method of determining their interrelations. 
To the very last general logic is isolated from transcendental 
logic. The Critical enquiry is formulated as if it concerned 
only such judgments as are explicitly synthetic. The principle 
of the metaphysical deduction is not, therefore, stated by 
Kant himself in the above manner; and we have still to 
decide the difficult question as to what the principle employed 
by Kant in the deduction actually is. 

Kant makes a twofold demand upon the principle. It 
must enable us to discover the categories, and it must also 
in so doing enable us to view them as together forming a 
systematic whole, and so as having their completeness 
guaranteed by other than merely empirical considerations. 
The principle is stated sometimes in a broader and some- 
times in a more specific form ; for on this point also Kant 
speaks with no very certain voice.^ The broader formulation 
of the principle is that all acts of understanding are judgments, 
and that therefore the possible ultimate a priori forms of 
understanding are identical with the possible ultimate forms 
of the judgn^nt.® The more specific and correct formulation 
is that to every form of analytic judgment there corresponds 
a pure concept of understanding. The first statement of the 
principle is obviously inadequate. It merely reformulates the 

^ Below, pp. 185-6. 

The same indefiniteness of statement is discernible in Caird’s (i. p. 322 E ) 
and. Watson’s {Kant Explained^ pp. 121-2) discussions of the principle supposed to 
be involved. 

® C£ A 8o=B 106. 
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problem as being a problem not of conception but of judgment. 
If a principle is required to guarantee the completeness of our 
list of a /wn concepts, it will equally be required to guarantee 
the completeness of our list of judgments. Even if the above 
principle be more explicitly formulated, as in the Prolegor 
mena^ where judging is defined as the act of understanding 
which comprises ail its other acts, it will not enable us to 
guarantee the completeness of any list of the forms of judg- 
ment or to determine their systematic interrelation. We 
are therefore thrown back upon the second view. This, 
however, only brings us face to face with the further question, 
what principle guarantees the completeness of the table of 
analytic judgments. And to that query Kant has absolutely 
no answer. The reader's questionings break vainly upon his 
invincible belief in the adequacy and finality of the classifica- 
tion yielded by the traditional logic. 

The fons et origo of all the confusions and obscurities of 
this section are thus traceable to Kant's attitude towards 
formal logic. He might criticise it for ignoring the inter- 
dependence of conception, judgment, and reasoning ; he 
might reject the second, third, and fourth syllogistic figures ; 
and he might even admit that its classification of the forms 
of judgment is not as explicit as might be desired ; but 
however many provisos he made and defects he acknowledged, 
they were to him merely minor matters, and he accepted its 
teaching as coniplete and final. This unwavering faith in 
the fundamental distinctions of the traditional logic was indeed, 
as we shall have constant occasion to observe, an ever present 
influence in determining alike the general framew'ork and 
much of the detail of Kant's Critical teaching. The defects 
of the traditional logic were very clearly indicated in his own 
transcendental logic. He showed that synthetic thinking is 
fundamental ; that by its distinctions the forms and activities 
of analytic thought are predetermined ; that judgment in its 
various forms can be understood only by a regress upon the 
synthetic concepts to which these forms are due ; that notions 
are not merely of the generic type, but that there are also 
categories of relation. None the less, to the very last, Kant 
persisted in regarding general logic as a separate discipline, 
and as quite adequate in its current form. He continued to 
ignore the fact that the analytic judgment, no less than the 
synthetic judgment, demands a transcendental justification. 

The resulting situation is strangely perverse. In the very 
act of revolutionising the traditional logic, Kant relies upon 
its prestige and upon the assumed finality of its results to 

^ § 39 * 
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make good the shortcomings of the logic which is to displace 
it. By Kanfs own admission transcendental logic is incap- 
able of guaranteeing that completeness upon which, through- 
out the whole Critique^ so great an emphasis is laid. General 
logic is allowed an independent status, sufficient^ to justify 
its authority being appealed to; and the principle which 
is supposed to guarantee the completeness of the table of 
categories is so formulated as to contain no suggestion of the 
dependence of discursive upon synthetic thinking. Formal 
logic, Kant would seem to hold, can supply a criterion for the 
classification of the ultimate forms of judgment just because 
its task is relatively simple, and is independent of all epistemo- 
logical views as to the nature, scope, and conditions of the 
thought process. Since formal logic is a completed and per- 
fectly a priori science, which has stood the test of 2000 years, 
and remains practically unchanged to the present day, its 
results can be accepted as final, and can be employed 
without question in ail further enquiries. Analytic thinking 
is scientifically treated in general logic ; the Critique is con- 
cerned only with the possibility and conditions of synthetic 
judgment. The table of analytic judgments therefore supplies 
a complete and absolutely guaranteed list of the possible 
categories of the understanding. But the perverseness of this 
whole procedure is shown by the manner in which, as we 
shall find, Kant recasts, extends, or alters, to suit his own 
purposes, the actual teaching of the traditional logic. 

As noted above, ^ the asserted parallelism of analytic and 
synthetic judgment rests upon the further assumption that 
discursive thinking and synthetic interpretation are the out- 
come of one and the same faculty of understanding. It is 
implied, in accordance with the attitude of the pre-Critical 
Dissertation^ that understanding, viewed as the faculty to 
which all thought processes are due, has certain laws in accord- 
ance with which it necessarily acts in all its operations, and 
that these must therefore be discoverable from analytic no less 
than from synthetic thinking. The mingling of truth and 
falsity in this assumption has already been indicated. Such 
truth as it contains is due to the fact that analytic thinking is 
not co-ordinate with, but is dependent upon, and determined 
by, the forms of synthetic thinking. Its falsity consists in 
its ignoring of what thus gives it partial truth. The results 
of the transcendental deduction call for a complete recast- 
ing of the entire argument of the metaphysical deduction. 
And when this is done, there is no longer any ground for the 
contention that the number of the categories is determinable 

^ P. 176 ff. 
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on a priori grounds. On Kant's own fundamental doctrine 
of the synthetic, and therefore merely de facto, character of all 
a priori principles, the necessity of the categories is only 
demonstrable by reference to the contingent fact of actual 
experience. The possible conceptual forms are relative to 
actual and ultimate differences in the contingent sensuous 
material ; and being thus relative, they cannot possibly be 
systematised on purely a priori grounds. This Kant has 
himself admitted in a passage added in the second edition,^ 
though apparently without full consciousness of the important 
consequences which must follow. 

“This peculiarity of our understanding that it can produce a priori 
unity of apperception solely by means of the categories, and only 
by such and so many, is as little capable of further explanation as 
why we have just these and no other functions of judgment, or why 
space and time are the only forms of our possible intuition.” 

STAGES IN TPIE DEVELOPMENT OF KANT’S 
METAPHYSICAL DEDUCTION 

The character of the metaphysical deduction will be placed 
in a clearer light if we briefly trace the stages, so far as they 
can be reconstructed, through which it passed in Kanf s mind. 
We may start from the Dissertation of 1770. Kant there 
modifies his earlier Wolffian standpoint, developing it, probably 
under the direct influence of the recently published Nouveaux 
Essais, on more genuinely Leibnizian lines. 

“The use of the intellect ... is twofold. By the one use 
concepts, both of things and of relations, are themselves given. 
This is the use. By the other use concepts, whencesoever 
given, are merely siibordmated to each other, the lower to the 
higher (the common attributes), and compared with one an- 
other according to the principle of contradiction. This is called 
the logical use. . . . Empirical concepts, therefore, do not become 
intellectual in the 7'eal sense by reduction to greater universality, 
and do not pass beyond the type of sensuous cognition. However 
high the abstraction be carried, they must always remain sen- 
suous. But in dealing with things strictly mtelkctual, in regard 
to which the use of , the intellect is real, intellectual concepts (of 
objects ^ as well as of relations), are given by the very nature 
of the intellect. They are not abstracted from any use of the 
senses, and do not contain any form of sensuous knowledge as 
such. We must here note the extreme ambiguity of the word 
abstract , . .An intellectual concept abstracts from everything sensu- 
ous; it is not abstracted from things sensuous. It would perhaps 


^ B 145-6, Cf. above, pp. xxxv-vi, xUv, 57, 142 ; below, pp. 257, 291. 
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be more correctly named abstracting than abstract* It is therefore 
preferable to call the intellectual concepts pure ideas, and those 
which are given only empirically abstract ideasP ^ “I fear, however, 
that Wolff, by this distinction between the sensuous and the intel- 
lectual, which for him is merely logical, has checked, perhaps wholly (to 
the great detriment of philosophy), that noblest enterprise of antiquity, 
the investigation of the nature of phenomena and noumena, turning 
men’s minds from such enquiries to what are very frequently only 
logical subtleties. Philosophy, in so far as it contains the first prin- 
ciples of the use of \h.^ pure intellect, is metaphysics* . . . As empirical 
principles are not to be found in metaphysics, the concepts to be met 
with in it are not to be sought in the senses but in the very nature 
of the pure intellect They are not co 7 inate concepts, but are abstracted 
from laws inherent in the mind {legibus menti insitis), and are therefore 
acquired* Such are the concepts of possibility, existence, necessity, 
substance, cause, etc. with their opposites or correlates. They never 
enter as parts into any sensuous representation, and therefore cannot 
in any fashion be abstracted from such representations.” - 

The etcetera, with which in that last passage Kant con- 
cludes his list of pure intellectual concepts, indicates a pro- 
blem that must very soon have made itself felt That it did 
so, appears from his letter to Herz (February 21, 1772). He 
there informs his correspondent, that, in developing his Tran- 
scendentalphilosophie (the first occurrence of that title in Kanf s 
writings), he has 

. sought to reduce all concepts of completely pure reason to a 
fixed number of categories [this term also appearing for the first time], 
not in the manner of Aristotle, who in his ten predicaments merely 
set them side by side in a sort of order, just as he might happen 
upon them, but as they distribute themselves of themselves accord- 
ing to some few principles of the understanding.” ® 

Though in this same letter Kant professes to have solved 
his problems, and to be in a position to publish his Critique 
of Pure Reason (this title is already employed) ** within some 
three months,” the phrase ‘‘ some few principles ” clearly 
shows that he has not yet developed the teaching embodied 
in the metaphysical deduction. For its keynote is insistence 
upon the necessity of a single principle, sufficient to reduce 
them not mei'ely to classes but to system. The difficulty of 
discovering such a principle must have been one of the causes 
which delayed completion of the Critique* The only data 
at our disposal for reconstructing the various stages through 
which Kant^s views may have passed in the period between 

^ §§ ^ §§ 7"^* Cf. above, pp. 144-5. 

W* X. p. 126. Italics not in Kant. 
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February 1772 and 1781 are the Reflexionen, but they are 
sufficiently ample to allow of our doing so with considerable 
definiteness.^ 

In the Dissertation Kant had traced the concepts of space 
and time, no less than the concepts of understanding, to 
mental activities. 


“Both concepts [space and time] are undoubtedly acquired. 
They are not, however, abstracted from the sensing of objects (for 
sensation gives the matter, not the form of human cognition). As 
immutable types they are intuitively apprehended from the activity 
whereby the mind co-ordinates its sensuous data in accordance with 
perpetual laws.”*^ 


Now the Dissertation is quite vague as to how the 
^‘mind” {aninius\ active in accordance with laws generative 
of the intuitions space and time, differs from “ understanding 
{intellectus\ active in accordance with laws generative of pure 
concepts. KanPs reasons, apart from the intuitive character 
of space and time, for contrasting the former with the latter, 
as the sensuous with the intellectual, were the existence of the 
antinomies and his belief that through pure concepts the 
absolutely real can be known. When, however, that belief 
was questioned by him, and he had come to regard the ' 
categories as no less subjective than the intuitional forms, the 
antinomies ceased to afford any ground for thus distinguish- 
ing between them. The intuitional nature of space and time, 
while certainly peculiar to them, is in itself no proof that they 
belong to the sensuous side of the mind,^ 

A difficulty which immediately faced Kant, from the new 
Critical standpoint, was that of distinguishing between space 
and time, on the one hand, and the categories on the other. 
This is borne out by the Reflexionen and by the following 
passage in the Prolego 7 }tena^ 


“Only after long reflection, expended in the investigation of the 
pure non-empirical elements of human knowledge, did I at last 
succeed in distinguishing and separating with certainty the pure 
elementary concepts of sensibility (space and time) from those of the 
understanding.” 

» 

The first stage in the development of the metaphysical 


^ The relevant Reflexione^t have been carefully discussed by Adickes {Kanfs 
SysUmahki p. 21 ff). In what follows I have made extensive use of his results, 
though not always arriving at quite the same conclusions. 

® § I 5 » Coroll. 

^ ® In his later writings Kant recognises that the representations of space and 
time involve an Idea of Reason. Cf. above, pp. 97-8 ; below, pp. 390-1, 

§ 39 
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deduction would seem to have consisted in the attempt to 
view the categories as acquired by reflection upon the activities 
of the understanding in ‘‘ comparing, combining, or separat- 
ing”;^ and among the notiones ratio 7 tales^ notiones mtdkctus 
puri^ thus gained, the idea of space is specially noted. The 
following list is also given : 

'' The concepts of existence (reality), possibility, necessity, ground, 
unity and plurality, parts, all, none, composite and simple, space, 
time, change, motion, substance and accident, power and action, and 
everything that belongs to ontology proper.”^ 

In Refiexionen, ii. 507 and 509, the fundamental feature 
of such rational concepts is found in their relational character. 
They all agree in being concepts of form.^ 

Quite early, however, Kant seems to have developed the 
view, which has created so many more difficulties than it 
resolves, that space and time are given to consciousness through 
outer and inner sense. Though still frequently spoken of as 
concepts, they are definitely referred to the receptive, non- 
spontaneous, side of the mind. This is at once a return to 
the Dissertation standpoint, and a decided modification of its 
teaching. It holds to the point of view of the Dissertation 
in so far as it regards them as sensuous, and departs from it 
in tracing them to receptivity.^ 

The passage quoted from the letter of 1772 to Herz may 
perhaps be connected with the stage revealed in the Reflexionen 
already cited. “ Comparing, combining, and separating ” 
may be the some few principles of the understanding ” there 
referred to. That, however, is doubtful, for the next stage 
in the development likewise resulted in a threefold division. 
This second stage finds varied expression in Reflexionen^ ii, 483, 
$22, 528, 556-63. These, in so far as they agree, distinguish 
three classes of categories — of thesis, of analysis, and of 
synthesis. The first covers the categories of quality and 
modality, the second those of quantity, the third those of 
relation. 

Reflexionen, ii, 528 is as follows : 

[Thesis »=] “The metaphysical concepts are, first, absolute: 

possibility and existence ; secondly, relative ; 
{a) U nity and plurality : omnitudo and particidarltas- 
[Analysis ~ ] fl) Limits : the first, the last : inflmtum, flnitmn. 

[Anticipates the later category of limitation.] 


® Oji. c/L ii. 513. 
Cf. above, p. 90 ff. 


^ Reflexionen, ii. 513, cf. 502, 525-7. 
® Cf op. cit. ii. 537. 
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{c) Connection: co-ordination: whole and part 

[Synthesis = ] [anticipates the later category of reciprocity], 
simple and compound ; subordination : 

(1) Subject and predicate. 

(2) Ground and consequence. 

This, and the connected Reflexionen enumerated above, 
are of interest as proving that Kanf s table of categories was 
in all essentials complete before the idea had occurred to him 
of further systematising it or of guaranteeing its completeness 
by reference to the logical classification of the forms of 
judgment. They also justify us in the belief that when Kant 
set himself to discover such a unifying principle the above 
list of categories and the existing logical classifications must 
have mutually influenced one another, each undergoing such 
modification as seemed necessary to render the parallelism 
complete. This, as we shall find, is what actually happened. 
The logical table, for instance, induced Kant to distinguish the 
categories of quality from those of modality, while numerous 
changes were made in the logical table itself in order that it 
might yield the categories required. 

But the most important alteration, the introduction of the 
threefold division of each sub-heading, is not thus explicable, 
as exclusively due to one or other of the two factors. The 
adoption of this threefold arrangement in place of the dicho- 
tomous divisions of the logical classification and of the 
haphazard enumerations of Kant’s own previous lists, seems 
to be due to the twofold circumstance that he had already 
distinguished three categories of synthesis or relation (always 
the most important for Kant), and that this sufficiently 
harmonised with the logical distinction between categorical, 
hypothetical, and disjunctive judgments. He then sought to 
modify the logical divisions by addition in each case of a 
third, and finding that this helped him to obtain the cate- 
gories required, the threefold division became for him (as it 
remained for Hegel) an almost mystical dogma of transcend- 
ental philosophy.^ In so far as it involved recognition that 
the hard and fast opposites of the traditional logic (such as 
the universal and the particular, the affirmative and the 
negative) are really aspects inseparably involved in every 
judgment and in all existence, it constituted an advance 
in the direction both of a deeper rationalism and of a more 
genuine empiricism. But in so far as it was due to the desire 

^ Only in one passage, Rechtslekre, i., Anhang 3, 2, cited by Adickes, op, cit, 
p. x3, does Kant so far depart from his own orthodoxy as to speak of the 
possibility of an a priori tetrachotomy. But he never wavers in the view that 
the completeness of a division cannot be guaranteed on empirical grounds. 
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to guarantee completeness on a priori grounds, and so was 
inspired by a persistent overestimate of om a priori powers, 
it has been decidedly harmful Much of the useless 
‘‘architectonic” of the Critique is due to this scholastic 
prejudice. 

• This fundamental alteration in the table of logical judg- 
ments is introduced with the naive assertion that ''varieties 
of thought in judgments,” unimportant in general logic, " may 
be of importance in the field of its pure a priori knowledge ” 
In the Critique of Judgment'^ we find the following passage : 

“ It has been made a difficulty that my divisions in pure philosophy 
have almost always been threefold. But this lies in the nature of 
the case. If an a priori division is to be made, it must be either 
analytic, according to the principle of contradiction, and then it is 
always twofold {quodlibet ens est mit A aiit ?ion A) ; or else synthetic. 
And if in this latter case it is derived from a priori concepts (not as 
in mathematics from the a priori intuition corresponding to the 
concept) the division must necessarily be a trichotomy. For 
according to what is requisite for synthetic unity in general, there 
must be (i) a condition, (2) a conditioned, and (3) the concept 
which arises from the union of these two.” 

The last stage, as expressed in the Critique^ was, as we 
have already noted, merely an application of his earlier 
position that all thinking is judging. This appreciation of the 
inseparable connection of the categories with the act of 
judging is sound in principle, and is pregnant with many of 
the most valuable results of the Critical teaching. But these 
fruitful consequences follow only upon the lines developed in 
the transce 7 idental deduction. They are bound up with Kant’s 
fundamental Copernican discovery that the categories are forms 
of synthesis, and accordingly express functio 7 is or relations. 
The categories can no longer be viewed, in the manner of 
the Dissertation^ as yielding concepts of objects. The view 
of the concept which we find in the Dissertation is, indeed, 
applied in the Critique to space and time — they are taken as 

in themselves intuitions, not as merely forms of intuition 

but the categories are recognised as being of an altogether 
relational character. Though a priori, they are not, in and 
by themselves, complete objects of consciousness, and accord- 
ingly can reveal no object. They are functions, not contents 
That, however, is to anticipate. We must first discharo*e, as 
briefly as possible, the ungrateful task of dwelling further 
upon the laboured, arbitrary, and self-contradictory character 

^ Introduction, § 9 n. Eng. trans. p. 41. 

' §§ 4 - 6 , 9. 
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of the detailed working out of the metaphysical deduction. 
The deduction is given in Sections 11 . and III. 

Section 11 . The Logical Function of the Understanding in 
Judgment. 1 — Kanf s introductory statement may here be noted. 
If, he says, we leave out of consideration the content of any 
judgment, and attend only to the mere form, we find that 
the function of thought in a judgment ''can'' be brought 
under four heads, each with three subdivisions. But Kant 
himself, in this same section, recognises in the frankest and 
most explicit manner, that the necessary distinctions are 
only to be obtained by taking account of the matter as well 
as of the form of judgments. And even after this contra- 
diction is discounted, the term " find " may be allowed as legiti- 
mate only if the word " can ” is correspondingly emphasised. 
The distinctions were not derived from any existing logic. 
They were reached only by the freest possible handling of 
the classifications currently employed. Examination of the 
table of judgments, and comparison of it with the table 
of categories, supply conclusive evidence that the former 
has been rearranged, in highly artificial fashion, so as to 
yield a more or less predetermined list of required cate- 
gories. 

1. Quantity. — Kant here frankly departs from the classifica- 
tion of judgments followed in formal logic ; and the reason 
which he gives for so doing is in direct contradiction to his 
demand that only the form of judgment must be taken into 
account. The "quantity of knowledge" here referred to is 
determinable, not from the form, but only from the content of 
the judgment. Also, the statement that the singular judgment 
stands to the universal as unity to infinity {Unendlichkeit) is 
decidedly open to question. The universal is itself a form of 
unity, as Kant virtually admits in deriving, as he does, the 
category of unity from the universal judgment. 

2. Quality. — Kant makes a similar' modification in the 
logical treatment of quality, by distinguishing between affirma- 
tive and infinite judgments. The proposition, A is not-B, 
is to be viewed as neither affirmative nor negative. As the 
content of the predicate includes the infinite number of things 
that are not-B, the judgment is infinite. Kant, in a very 
artificial and somewhat arbitrary manner, contrives to define 
it as limitative in character, and so as sharing simultaneously 
in the nature both of affirmation and of negation. The 
w?-ay is thus prepared for the " discovery " of the category 
of limitation. 

S. BeMiou. — Wolff, Baumgarten, Meier, Baumeister, 
t, A 7o-6=sB 95-101. 
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Reimarus, and Lambert, with very minor differences, agree 
in the following division : ^ 

I' Simple = Categorical 

Copulative (i,e, categorical with more 
than one subject or more than one 
predicate). 

Hypothetical. 

^Disjunctive. 

Kant omits the copulative judgment, and by ignoring the 
distinction between simple and complex judgments (which in 
Reimarus, and also less definitely in Wolff, is connected with 
the distinction between conditional and unconditional judg- 
ments) contrives to bring the remaining three types of judg- 
ment under the new heading of relation.” They had never 
before been thus co-ordinated, and had never before been 
subsumed under this particular title. It is by no means 
clear why such distinctions as those between simple and 
complex, conditioned and unconditioned, should be ignored, 
and why the copulative judgment should not be recognised 
as well as the hypothetical. Kanfs criterion of importance 
and unimportance in the distinctions employed by the logicians 
of his day was wholly personal to himself ; and, though hard 
to define, was certainly not dictated by any logic that is trace- 
able to Aristotelian sources. His exposition is throughout 
controlled by foreknowledge of the particular categories which 
he desires to “discover.” 

1 Modality. — N either W olff nor Reimarus gives any account 
of modality.'^ Baumgarten classifies judgments as pure or 
modal (existing in four forms, necessity, contingency, pos- 
sibility, impossibility). Baumeister and Thomasius also 
recognise four forms of modality. Meier distinguishes 
between pure judgment {^judicium purum) and impure judg- 
ment modale, modificatum^ complexum qua copula)^ 

but does not classify the forms of modality. Lambert alone ^ 
classifies judgments as “ possible, actual {wzrklich\ necessary, 
and their opposite.” But when Kant adopts this threefold 
division, the inclusion of actuality renders the general title 
“modality” inapplicable in its traditional sense. The ex- 
pression of actuality in the assertoric judgment involves no 
adverbial modification of the predicate. Also, in its “ affirma- 
tive” and “categorical” forms it has already been made to 
yield two other categories, 

^ Cf. Adickes, Kanfs Systematik^ p, 36 ff. 

^ Cf. Adickes, op, cit, p. 89 ff. 

® Organon^ Cited by Adickes. 


. Judgments^ j 

[Complex-] 
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Kant speaks of the problematic, the assertoric, and the 
apodictic forms of judgment as representing the stages through 
which knowledge passes in the process of its development, 

“These three functions of modality are so many momenta of 
thought in general.” 

This statement has been eulogised by Caird,^ as being an 
anticipation of the Hegelian dialectic. As a matter of fact, 
Kant’s remark is irrelevant and misleading. The advance from 
consciousness of the problematic, through determination of 
it as actual to its explanation as necessary, represents only a 
psychological order in the mind of the individual Logically, 
knowledge of the possible rests on and implies prior knowledge 
of the actual and of the necessities that constitute the actual.^ 

Section The Categories or Pure Concepts of the Under- 
standing. — The first three pages of this section, beginning 
“ General logic abstracts,” and concluding with the word 
“ rest on the understanding,” would seem to be a later inter- 
polation. Embodying, as they do, some of the fundamental 
ideas of the transcendental deduction, they express Kant’s 
final method of distinguishing between general and transcend- 
ental logic. But they are none the less out of harmony with 
the other sections of the metaphysical deduction. They are 
of the nature of an after-thought, even though that after- 
thought represents a more mature and adequate standpoint. 
In A 55-7, where Kant defines the distinction between 
general and transcendental logic, the latter is formulated in 
entire independence of all reference to pure intuition.^ Kant, 
indeed, argues^ that just as there are both pure and empirical 
intuitions, so there are both pure and empirical concepts. 
But there is no indication that he has yet realised the close 
interdependence of the two types of a priori elements. Even 
when he proceeds in A 62 to remark that the empirical em- 
ployment of pure concepts is conditioned by the fact that 
objects are given in intuition, no special reference is made to 
“the manifold of pure a priori intuition.” Now, however, 
Kant emphasises, as the fundamental characteristic of tran- 
scendental logic, its possession of a pure manifold through 
reference to which its pure concepts gain meaning. Thus 
not only does transcendental logic not abstract from the pure 
a priori concepts, it likewise possesses an a priori material.^^' 
It is in this twofold manner that it is now regarded as differ- 
ing from formal logic. 

The accounts given of the metaphysical deduction by 

^ i. p. 343 ff. 2 below, p. 391 ff. ^ A 76-79 = B 102-5. 

Cf. above, p. 171. » A 55. ^ Cf. also B 160. 
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Cohen, ^ Caird,^ Riehl,^ and Watson^ are vitiated by failure 
to remark that this latter standpoint is a late development, 
and is out of keeping with the rest of the deduction. RiehFs 
exposition has, however, the merit of comparative consistency. 
He explicitly recognises the important consequence which at 
once follows from acceptance of this later view, namely, that 
it is by their implying space and time that the categories 
dijffer from the notions which determine the forms of judg- 
ment ; in other words, that the categories are actualised only as 
schemata. The category of substance, for instance, differs 
from the merely logical notion of a propositional subject, in 
being the concept of that which is always a subject, and 
never a predicate ; and such a conception has specific meaning 
for us only as the permanent in time. Logical subjects and 
predicates, quantitative relations apart, are interchangeable. 
The relation between them is the analytic relation of identity. 
The concept of subject, on the other hand, transcendentally 
viewed, that is, as a category^ is the apprehension of what is 
permanent, in synthetic distinction from, and relation to, its 
changing attributes. In other words, the transcendental dis- 
tinction between substance and accidents is substituted for that 
of subject and predicate. Similarly the logical relation of 
ground and consequence, conceived as expressive of logical 
identity, gives way to the synthetic temporal relation of cause 
and effect. And so with all the other pure forms. As cate- 
gories, they are schemata. Kant has virtually recognised this 
by the names which he gives to the categories of relation. 
But the proper recognition of the necessary interdependence 
of the intuitional and conceptual forms came too late to 
prevent him from distinguishing between categories and 
schemata, and so from creating for himself the artificial 
difficulties of the section on schematism. 

In A 82 Kant states that he intentionally omits definitions 
of the categories. He had good reason for so doing. The 
attempt would have landed him in manifold difficulties, since 
his views were not yet sufficiently ripe to allow of his per- 
ceiving the way of escape. In A 241 (omitted in second 
edition) Kant makes, however, the directly counter statement 
that definition qf the categories is not possible, giving as his 
reason that, in isolation from the conditions of sensibility, they 
are merely logical functions, ‘‘ without the slightest indication 
as to how they can possess meaning and objective validity.” ® 

^ Kanfs Theorie der Erfahrung, 2nd ed. p. 257 ff. 

® The Critical Philosophy of Kant, i. p. 327 ff. 

® Philosophischer Kriticismus, 2nd ed. i. p. 484 ff. 

* Kant explained, p. 124 ff, 5 qi below, p. 198. 
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It cannot be too often repeated that the Critique is not 
a unitary work, but the patchwork record of twelve years of 
continuous development. Certain portions of the transcend- 
ental deduction, of which A 76-9 is one, represent the 
latest of all the many stages ; and their teaching, when accepted, 
calls for a radical recasting of the metaphysical deduction. 
The bringing of the entire Critique into line with its maturest 
parts would have been an Herculean task ; and it was one 
to which Kant, then fifty-seven years of age, was very rightly 
unwilling to sacrifice the time urgently needed for the writing 
of his other Critiques. The passage before us is one of the 
many interpolations by which Kant endeavoured to give an 
external unity to what, on close study, is found to be the 
plain record of successive and conflicting views. Meantime, 
in dealing with this passage, we are concerned only to note 
that if this later mode of defining transcendental logic be 
accepted, far-reaching modifications in KanPs Critical teaching 
have to be made. The other points developed in A 76-9 we 
discuss below ^ in their proper connection. 

The same Function, etc.^ — This passage has already been 
sufficiently commented upon.^ Kant here expresses in quite 
inadequate fashion the standpoint of the transcendental deduc- 
tion. The implication is that analytic and synthetic thinking 
are co-ordinate, one and the same faculty exercising, on these 
two levels, the same operations. The true Critical teaching 
is that synthetic thinking is alone fundamental, and that only 
by a regress upon it can judgments be adequately accounted 
for. This passage, like the preceding, may be of later origin 
than the main sections of the metaphysical deduction. 

Term “Categories”^ borrowed from Aristotle. — Cf. below, 
p. 198. 

Table of Categories. Quantity, — Kant derives the category 
of unity from the universal,^ and that of totality {AllheitY 
from the singular. These derivations are extremely artificial. 
In Reflexionen^ ii. 563, Kant takes the more natural line of 
identifying totality with the universal, and unity with the 
singular. Probably ^ the reason of Kant’s change of view is 
the necessity of obtaining totality by combining unity with 
multiplicity. That can only be done if universality is thus 
equated with unity, Watson’s explanation,® that Kant has 
reversed the order of the categories, seems to be erroneous. 

Quality. — Cf. above, p. 192. 

Belatioru — The correlation of the categorical judgment 

] F. 236. 2 A 79 =B X05. 3 above, p. 177 ff. 

A 79-80. ® Cf. above, p. 192. ® Cf. B iii. 

7 Cf. Adickes, SysUmatik, pp. 42-3. » Kant Explained, p. 128. 
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with the conception of substance and attribute is only possible ^ 
owing to Kanf s neglect of the relational judgment and to the 
dominance in his logical teaching of the Aristotelian substance- 
attribute view of predication. The correlation is also open 
to question in that the relation of subject and predicate terms 
in a logical judgment is a reversible one. It is a long step 
from the merely grammatical subject to the conception of that 
which is always a subject and never a predicate. 

Kant's identification of the category of community or 
reciprocity with the disjunctive judgment, though at first 
sight the most arbitrary of all, is not more so than many of 
the others. Its essential correctness has been insisted upon 
in recent logic by Sigwart, Bradley, and Bosanquet In 
Kant's own personal view^ co-ordination in the form of co- 
existence is only possible through reciprocal interaction. 
The relation of whole and part (the parts in their relations 
of reciprocal exclusion exhausting and constituting a genuine 
whole) thus becomes, in its application to actual,,, existences, 
that of reciprocal causation. The reverse likewise holds ; 
interaction is only possible between existences which together 
constitute a unity.^ Kant returns to this point in Note 3, 
added in the second edition.^ The objection which Kant there 
considers has been very pointedly stated by Schopenhauer. 

“What real analogy is there between the problematical deter- 
mination of a concept by disjunctive predicates and the thought of 
reciprocity ? The two are indeed absolutely opposed, for in the dis- 
junctive judgment the actual affirmation of one of the two alternative 
propositions is also necessarily the negation of the other ; if, on the 
other hand, we think of two things in the relation of reciprocity, 
the affirmation of one is also necessarily the affirmation of the other, 
and vice versaJ^ ® 


The answer to this criticism is on the lines suggested by 
Kant. The various judgments which constitute a disjunction 
do not, when viewed as parts of the disjunction^ merely negate 
one another ; they mutually presuppose one another in the 
total complex. Schopenhauer also fails to observe that in 
locating the part of a real whole in one part of space, we 
exclude it from all the others.® 

Modality. ^ — The existence of separate categories of modality 


« Cf. above, p. 37. 2 Cf. Dissertation, §§ 16 to 28, and below, p. 381 € 

® Cf. Reflexiomn, ii. 795. 4 33 111.13. 

® World as Will and Idea, Werke (Frauenstadt), ii. p. 544: Eng. trans, 
11. p. 61, , 

® Cf. Stadler, Grundsdtze der reimn Erkenntnissikeorie (1876), p. 122. Cf. 
also below, pp. 387-9. 
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seems highly doubtful The concepts of the possible and of 
the probable may be viewed as derivative ; the notion of 
existence does not seem to differ from that of reality ; and 
necessity seems in ultimate analysis to reduce to the concept 
of ground and consequence. These are points which will be 
discussed later 

Aristotle’s ten categories 2 are enumerated by Kant in 
Reflexionen, ii. 522,^ as: (i) substantia, accidens, (2) qualitas, 
(3) quantitas, (4) rdatio, (5) actio, (6) passio, (7) quando, 
(8) ubi, (9) situs, (10) habitus \ and the five post-predicaments 
as : oppositum, prius, simul, motus, habere. Eliminating quando, 
ubi, situs, prius, and simul as being modes of sensibility ; 
actio and passio as being complex and derivative ; and also 
omitting habitus (condition) and habere, as being too general 
and indefinite in meaning to constitute separate categories ; 
we are then left with substantia, qualitas, quantitas, relatio, 
and oppositum. The most serious defect in this reduced list, 
from the Kantian point of view, is its omission of causality. 
It is, however, a curious coincidence that when substance is 
taken as a form of relatio, and oppositum as a form of quality, 
we are left with the three groups, quality, quantity, relation. 
Only modality is lacking to complete Kant’s own fourfold 
grouping. None the less, as the study of Kant’s Reflexionen 
sufficiently proves,^ it was by an entirely different route that 
Kant travelled to his metaphysical deduction. Watson does 
not seem to have any ground for his contention^ that the 
above modified list of Aristotle’s categories gave Kant his 
starting-point.” It was there indeed, as the reference to 
Aristotle in his letter of 1772 to Herz shows, that he first 
looked for assistance, only, however, to be disappointed in his 
expectations. 

Derivative concepts.® — Cf. above, pp. 66, 71-2. 

I reserve tMs task for another occasion.'^ — Cf. A 204 = B 249 ; 
A 13 ; above, p. 66 ff., and below, pp. 379-80. 

Definitions of categories omitted.^ — Cf. above, pp. 19S-6, and 
A 241 there cited; also below, pp. 339-42, 404-5. 

Note 1.® — On this distinction between mathematical and 
dynamical categories cf. below, pp. 345-7, 510-11. 

Note 2.^® — This remark is inserted to meet a criticism 
which had been made by Johann Schulze, and to which Kant 
in February 1784 had replied in terms almost identical with 
those of the present passage. 


^ Cf. below, p. 391 fF. 
^ Cf, above, p. 186 ff. 
«A8i. 

® B no. 


2 A 81, 

A 82. 

B iio-ii. 


® Cf. Prolegomena, § 39. 

® Kant Explained, p. 120. 
8 A 82. 

Cf. below, pp. 199-200. 
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** The third category certainly springs from the connection of the 
first and second, not, indeed, from their mere combination, but from 
a connection the possibility of which constitutes a concept that is a 
special category. For this reason the third category may not be 
applicable in instances in which the other two apply : one year, 

nmny years of future time, are real concepts, but the totality of future 
years, that is, the collective unity of a future eternity, conceived 
as entire (so to say, as completed), is something that cannot be 
thought. But even in those cases in which the third category is 
applicable, it always contains something more than the first and the 
second taken separately and together, namely the derivation of the 
second from the first, a process which is not always practicable. 
Necessity, for example, is nothing else than existence, in so far as it 
can be inferred from possibility. Community is the reciprocal 
causality .of st^bstances in respect of their determinations. But 
that determinations of one substance can be produced by another 
substance, is something that we may not simply assume ; it is one of 
those connections without which there could be no reciprocal 
relation of things in space, and therefore no outer experience. In a 
word, I find that just as the conclusion of a syllogism indicates, in 
addition to the operations of understanding and judgment in the 
premisses, a special operation peculiar to reason . . . , so also the third 
category is a special, and in part original, concept For instance, 
the concepts, quantum^ compositum, totum^ come under the categories 
unity, plurality, totality, but a quantum thought as compositum would 
not yield the concept of totality unless the concept of the quantum 
is thought as determinable through the composition^ and in certain 
quanta^ such as infinite space, that cannot be done.’^ ^ 

Kanf s assertion that in certain cases the third category is 
not applicable is misleading. His proof of the validity of 
the category of reciprocity in the third Analogy really 
consists in showing that it is necessary to the apprehension 
of spatial co-existence ; ^ and if, as Kant maintains, con- 
sciousness of space is necessary to consciousness of time, 
it is thereby proved to be involved in each and every act of 
consciousness. It is presupposed in the apprehension even of 
pbstantial existence and of causal sequence. His proof that 
it is a unique category, distinct from the mere combination of 
the categories of substance and causality, does not, therefore, 
assume what his words in the above letter would seem to 
imply, that it is only occasionally employed. The same 
remark holds in regard to totality ; it is presupposed even in 
the apprehension of a single year. Kant's references, both 
here^ and in other parts of the Critique^ to totality in its 
bearing upon the conception of infinitude, reveal considerable 

^ W, X. p. 344.5. 2 Ql 

Cf. below, pp. 433.4, 451, 480, 529, 559-60. 
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lack of clearness as to the relation in which it stands to the 
Idea of the unconditioned. Sometimes, as in this letter, he 
would seem to be identifying them ; elsewhere this confusion 
is avoided. In B in totality is defined as multiplicity 
regarded as unity, and in A 142-3 = B 182 its schema is defined 
as" number. (The identification of totality with number has 
led Kant to say in B in that number is not applicable in the 
representation of the infinite, a much more questionable 
assertion than that of the letter above quoted.) The state- 
ment that necessity is existence in so far as it can be inferred 
from possibility, or that it is existence given through 
possibilit}^ is similarly misleading. Kant's true position is 
that all three are necessary to the conception of any one of 
the three. 

Thus Kant's reply to Schulze, alike in his letter and in 
Note 2, fails to indicate with any real adequacy the true bear- 
ing of Critical teaching in this matter ; and consequently 
fails to reveal the full force of his position. Only in terms 
of totality can unity and plurality be apprehended ; only 
through the reciprocal relations which determine co-existence 
can wc acquire consciousness of either permanence or sequence ; 
only in terms of necessity can either existence or possibility 
be defined. The third category is not derived from a prior 
knowledge of the subordinate categories. It represents in 
each case a higher complex within which alone the simpler 
relations defined by the simpler concepts can exist or have 
meaning. 

B 113 - 16 , § 12. — This section, of no intrinsic importance, is 
an example of Kant's loving devotion to this architectonic.” 
His reasoning is extremely artificial, especially in its attempt 
to connect unity, truth, and perfection ” with the three cate- 
gories of quantity. The Reflexionen show how greatly Kant 
was pi'eoccupied with these three concepts, seeking either to 
base a table of categories upon them (B. Erdmann's inter- 
pretation), or to reduce them to categories (Adickes' inter- 
pretation). For some time Kant himself ranked with those 
who ^ incautiously made these criteria of thought to be 
properties of the things in themselves.” In Reflexionen, ii. 903,^ 
we find the following statement: “Unity (connection, agree- 
ment), truth (quality), completeness (quantity).” In ii. 916^ 
Kant makes trial to connect them, as conceptions of possi- 
bility, with the categories of relation. In ii. 91 1 and 912 
the later view, that they are logical in character and function, 
appears, but leads to their being set in relation to the three 
faculties of understanding, judgment, and reason. This is 

^ ^ ® Cf. 904-5. Cf. 907-10. 
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conjectured by B. Erdmann to have been Kant’s view at the 
time of the first edition, ii. 915, 919, 920 present the view 
expounded in the section before us.^ Erdmann ^ remarks that 
in this section Kant is settling accounts with certain thoughts 
which in the ’seventies had yielded suggestions for the 
transformation of ontology into the transcendental analytic.” 

^ Cf. B. Erdmann, Mittheihmgen in PhiL Monatshefte^ 1884, p. So, and 
Adickes, Systematik, pp. 55-9. 

^ Reflexionen^ ii. p. 252 n. 



CHAPTER II 

DEDUCTION OF THE PURE CONCEPTS OF THE 
UNDERSTANDING 

First edition Subjective and Objective Deductions. — In dealing 
with the transcendental deduction, as given in the first edition, 
we can make use of the masterly and convincing analysis 
which Vaihinger^ (building upon Adickes’ previous results, 
but developing an independent and quite original interpreta- 
tion) has given of its inconsecutive and strangely bewildering 
argumentation. Vaihinger’s analysis is an excellent example 
of detective genius in the field of scholarship. From internal 
evidence, circumstantially supported by the Refiexiomn and 
Lose Blatter^ he is able to prove that the deduction is 
composed of manuscripts, externally pieced together, and 
representing no less than four distinct stages in the slow 
and gradual development of Kant’s views. Like geological 
deposits, they remain to record the processes by which the 
final result has come to be. Though they do not in their 
present setting represent the correct chronological order, 
that may be determined once the proper clues to their 
disentanglement have been duly discovered. That discovery 
is itself, however, no easy task ; for the unexpected, while 
lending colour and incident to the commentator’s enterprise, 
baffles his natural expectations at every turn. The first stage 
is one in which Kant dispenses with the categories, and in 
which, when they are referred to, they are taken as applying 
to things in themselves. The last stage, worked out, as 
there is ground for believing, in the haste and excitement of 
the final revision, is not represented in the Prolegomena or 
in the second edition of the Critique^ the author retracing 
his steps and resuming the standpoint of the stage which 
preceded it. The fortunate accident of Kant’s having 
jotted down upon the back of a dated paper the record of 

^ ‘ ‘ Die transcendentale Deduktion der Kategorien ” in the Gedmksckrift fur 
Rudolf Baym. Published separately in 1902. 
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his passing thought (one of the few Lose Blatter^ that are 
thus datable) is the culminating incident in this philosophical 
drama. It felicitously serves as a keystone in the body of 
evidence supported by general reasoning. 

Before becoming acquainted with Vaihinger's analysis I 
had observed Kanfs ascription to empirical concepts of the 
functions elsewhere allotted to the categories, but had been 
hopelessly puzzled as to how such teaching could be fitted 
into his general system. Vaihinger’s view of it as a pre- 
Critical survival would seem to be the only possible satisfactory 
solution. For the view which I have taken of Kant^s doctrine 
of the transcendental object as also pre-Critical, and for its 
employment as a clue to the dating of passages, I am myself 
alone responsible. 

The order of my exposition will be as follows : ^ 

I. Enumeration, in chronological order, of the four stages 
which compose the deduction of the first edition, and citation 
of the passages which represent each separate stage. 

II, Detailed analysis, again in chronological order, of 
each successive stage, with exposition of the views which it 
embodies. 

III, Examination of the evidence yielded by the Re- 
fiexionen and Lose Blatter in support of the above analysis. 

IV. Connected statement and discussion of the total 
argument of the deduction. 

I. Enumeration of the Four Stages 

(1) First Stage : That of the Transcendental 
Object, without Co-operation of the Categories.— 
This stage is represented by^: {a) 11. 3 (from beginning of 
the third paragraph to end of 3)== A 104-10 \ ib) L | 13 (the 
entire section) = A 84-92 (retained in second edition as B 116- 
24). a discusses the problem of the reference of sensations 
to an object, b that of the objective validity of the categories. 
b is therefore transitional to the second stage. 

(2) Second Stage : That of the Categories, with- 
out Co-operation of the Productive Imagination. — 
This stage is represented by : {a) I, [§ 14] (with the exception 
of its concluding paragraph) = A 92-4 (retained in second 
edition as B 124-7) I II- (the first four paragraphs) = A 93-7 : 
(c) 11. 4 (the entire section) = A 1 10-14. 

^ Readers who are not immediately interested in the analysis of the text or in 
the history of Kant’s earlier semi-Critical views may omit pp. 203-34, with 
exception of pp. 204-19, on Kant’s doctrine of the transcendental object, which 
should be read. 

® The reader is recommended to mark off the passages in a copy of the VritiffUe, 
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(3) Third Stage: That of the Productive Imagina- 
tion, WITHOUT Mention of the Threefold Transcend- 
ental Synthesis. — This stage is represented by {a) IIL /5 
(from beginning of seventh paragraph to end of twelfth) 

= A 119-23; {b) Ill.a (from beginning of third paragraph 
to end of sixth) = A 1 16-19 ; (c) I. § 1 4 (Concluding paragraph) 

= 94-5 ; {d) I ITS (from beginning of sixteenth paragraph 

to end of section preceding summary) = A 126-8 ; {e) 
S(ummary) (in conclusion to IIL) = A 128-30; (/) IILy 
(from beginning of thirteenth paragraph to end of fifteenth) 
~A 123-6; {g) I(ntroduction) (from beginning of section to 
end of second paragraph) = A 115-16; (A) § 10 T(ransitional 
to the fourth stage) = A 76-9 (retained as B 102-4). 

(4) Fourth Stage : That of the Threefold Tran- 
scendental Synthesis. — This stage is represented by : {a) 
IL 1-3 (from opening of i to end of second paragraph in 3) 
= A 98-104; (<^) II. (the two paragraphs immediately pre- 
ceding a)- A 97-8. 

II. Detailed Analysis of the Four Stages 

First Stage. — A 104-10; A 84-92 (B 116-24). 

A 104 - 10 ; IL § 3. — This is the one passage in the Critique 
in which Kant explicitly defines his doctrine of the ‘‘ transcend- 
ental object ” ; and careful examination of the text shows 
that by it he means the thing in itself^ conceived as being the 
object of our representations. Such teaching is, of course, 
thoroughly un-Critical ; and as I shall try to show, this was 
very early realised by Kant himself. The passages in which 
the phrase transcendental object occurs are, like the section 
before us, in every instance of early origin. It is significant 
that the transcendental object is not again referred to in the 
deduction of the first edition.^ Though it reappears in the 
chapter on phenomena and noumena, it does so in a passage 
which Kant excised in the second edition. The paragraphs 
which he then substituted make no mention of it. The doctrine 
is of frequent occurrence in the Dialectic, and combines with 
other independent evidence to show that the larger part of 
the Dialectic is of early origin. That the doctrine of the 
transcendental object is thus a pre-Critical or semi-Critical 
survival has, so far as I am aware, not hitherto been observed 
by any writer upon Kant It has invariably been interpreted 
in the light of the sections in which it does not occur, and, 
as thus toned down and tempered to something altogether 

^ Its first occurrence in the Critique is in the Aesthetic A 46=:B 63. It 
there signifies the thing in itself. 
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different from what it really stands for, has been taken as an 
essential and characteristic tenet of the Critical philosophy. 
It was in the course of an attempt to interpret Kant's entire 
argument in the light of his doctrine of the transcendental 
.object that I first came to detect its absence from all his later 
utterances. But it is important to recognise that the difficulties 
which would result from its retention are quite insuperable, 
and would, by themselves, even in the absence of all external 
evidence of Kant's rejection of it, compel us to regard it as 
a survival of pre-Critical thinking. As Vaihinger does not 
seem to have detected the un-Critical character of this doctrine, 
it is the more significant that he should, on other grounds, 
have felt constrained to regard the passage in which it is 
expounded as embodying the earliest stage in the development 
of the deduction. He would seem to continue in the orthodox 
view so far as to hold that though the doctrine of the transcend- 
ental object is here stated in pre-Critical terms, it was per- 
manently retained by Kant in altered form. 

The doctrine of the transcendental object, as here ex- 
pounded, is as follows : 

“Appearances are themselves nothing but sensuous representa- 
tions which must not be taken as capable of existing in themselves 
{an sick) with exactly the same character (in ebenderselhen Art) out- 
side our power of representation.” ^ 

These sense-representations are our only possible repre- 
sentations, and when we speak of an object corresponding to 
them, we must be conceiving an object in general, equal to x, 

“They have their object, but an object which can never be 
intuited by us, and which may therefore be named the non-empirical, 
ix. transcendental object- 

This object is conceived as being that which prevents our 
representations from occurring at haphazard, necessitating 
their order in such manner that, manifold and varied as they 
may be, they can yet be self-consistent in their several group- 
ings, and so possess that unity which is essential to the 
concept of an object. 

“The pure concept of this transcendental object, which in fact 
throughout all our knowledge is always one and the same, is that 
which can alone confer upon all our empirical concepts relation in 
general to an object, Le, objective reality.” ® , 


^ A 104. 


2 A 109. 


A 109, 
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What renders this doctrine impossible of permanent 
letention was that it allowed of no objective existence 
mediate between the merely subjective and the thing in itself 
On such teaching there is no room for the empirical object '• 
and immediately upon the recognition of that latter pheno- 
menal form of existence in space, Kant was constrained to 
recopise that it is in the empirical object, not in the thing in 
Itself, that the contents of our representations are grounded 
and unified. Any other view must involve the application of 
the categories, especially those of substance and causality to 
the thing in itself. The entire empirical world has still to be 
conceived as grounded in the non-empirical, but that is a very 
different contention from the thesis that the thing in itself is 
the object and the sole object of our representations. The 
doctrine of the transcendental object has thus a twofold 
delect : it advocates an extreme subjectivism, and yet at the 
same time applies the categories to the thing in itself. 

But the latter consequence is one which could not, at the 
^age represented by this section, be appreciated by Kant, 
f or as we shall find, he is endeavouring to solve the problem 
of the reference of sense-representation to an object without 
assumption of a priori categories. It is in empiriml concepts 
conditioned only by a transcendental apperception, that he 
piofesses to discover the grounds and conditions of this 
objective reference. Let us follow Kant’s argument in detSh 
The section opens with what may be a reference to the 
Aesthetic, and proceeds to deal with the first of the twn 
problems cited in the 1772 letter to Herz^— how sense- 
representations stand related to their object. The exact 
nrted question was there formulated should be 

I propounded to myself this question : on what ground rests 

to^thi XeS representation ( Vorsiellung) 

k .1 ^ i'- representation contains only the mode in 

which the subject is affected by the object, it is easily LStood 
how It should accord {gemass set) with that object as an effect with 
he [therefore] this determination of our mind should 

be able to represent something, i.e. have an object. The passive or 
sensuous representations have thus a compreLnsible 

principles, which are borrowed from £ 
nature of our soul, have a comprehensible validity for all things in 
SO far as they are to be objects of the senses.” ^ ^ ^ 

Thus in 1772 there was here no real problem for Kant 
he assumed fact, that our representations are generated in 

® Cf. above, p. 28 ; below, pp. 219-20, » fj/ x. pp. 124.5. 


^ A 104; 
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us by the action of independent existences, is taken as sufficient 
explanation of their being referred to objects. 

The section of the Critique under consideration shows 
that Kant had come to realise the inadequacy of this explana- 
tion quite early, indeed prior to his solution of the second 
and further question which in that same letter is spoken of as 
^‘the key to the whole secret” of metaphysics. On wMt 
grounds, he now asks, is a subjective idea, eveu though it be 
a sense impression^ capable of yielding consciousness of an 
object? In the letter to Herz the use of the term representa- 
tion (Vorstellung) undoubtedly helped to conceal this problem. 
It is now emphasised that appearances are nothing but sense 
representations, and must never be regarded as objects capable 
of existing in themselves, with exactly the same character, 
outside our power of representation. Now also Kant employs, 
in place of the phrase ‘'in accord with,” the much more 
definite term “ corresponding to.” He points out that when we 
speak of an object corresponding to our knowledge, we imply 
that it is distinct from that knowledge. Consciousness of 
such an object must therefore be acquired from some other 
source than the given impressions. In other words, Kant is 
now prepared to withdraw his statement that “ the passive or 
sensuous representations have an [easily] comprehensible 
relation to objects,” In and by themselves they are purely 
subjective, and can involve no such concept. The latter is a 
thought {Gedanke\ a concept {Begriff)^ additional to, and 
distinct from, the given impressions.’ Its possibility, as 
regards both origin ^ and validity, must be “ deduced.” 

There then results this first and very peculiar form of 
the transcendental deduction. That part of it which persists 
in the successive stages rests upon an explicitly developed 
distinction between empirical and transcendental apperception. 
Kant teaches, in agreement with Hume, though, as we may 
believe, independently of his direct influence, that there is no 
single empirical state of the self which is constant throughout 
experience.^ 

‘‘ The consciousness of the self, according to the determinations 
of our state in inner perception, is merely empirical, and always in 
process of change. . . . That which has to be represented as of 
necessity numerically identical cannot be thought as such through 
empirical data. There must be a condition which precedes all 
experience, and renders experience itself possible, if a transcendental 
pre-supposition of this kind is to be rendered valid. , . . This pure, 

^ Cf. below, pp. 209-10. ' 

® Hume’s view of the self is not developed in the Enquiry^ and is not men- 
tioned by Beattie. 
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original, unchangeable consciousness I shall name transcendental 
apperception.” ^ 

Kant would seem to have first developed this view in a 
quite crude form. The consciousness of the self, he seems to 
have held, consists in its awareness of its own unceasing 
activities. As consciousness of activity^ it is entirely distinct 
in nature and in origin from all apprehension of sense impres- 
sions.^ This teaching is a natural extension of the doctrine of 
the Dissertation^ that such pure notions as those of possibility, 
existence, necessity, substance, cause, are acquired by attend- 
ing to the actions of the mind on the occasion of experience.” 
Kant would very naturally hold that consciousness of the 
identity and unity of the self is obtained in a similar manner. 
Such, indeed, is the teaching of the section before us. 

‘‘No knowledge can take place in us . . . without that unity of 
consciousness which precedes all data of intuitions, and in relation 
to which all representation of objects is alone possible.”^ “It is 
precisely this transcendental apperception that constructs out of 
{niacht aus) all possible appearances, which are capable of coexisting 
in one experience, a connection of all these representations accord- 
ing to laws. For this unity of consciousness would be impossible 
if the mind could not become conscious, in the knowledge of the 
manifold, of the identity of the function whereby it combines it 
synthetically in one knowledge. Thus the mind’s original and 
necessary consciousness of the identity of itself is at the same time 
a consciousness of an equally necessary unity of the synthesis of all 
appearances according to concepts, i,e. according to rules. . . . For 
the mind could not possibly think the identity of itself in the 
manifold of its representations, and indeed a priori^ if it did not 
have before its eyes the identity of its action. . . ^ 

That is to say, the self is the sole source of all unity. As 
a pure and original unity it precedes experience; to its 
synthetic activities all conceptual unity is due; and by 
refiection upon the constancy of these activities it comes to 
consciousness of its own identity. 

“ . . . even the purest objective unity, namely that of the 
a priori concepts (space and time), is possible only through relation 

^ A 107. 

Cf. Reflexionen, ii. 952 (belonging, as Erdmann notes, to the earliest Critical 
period): “Appearances are representations whereby we are affected. The 
representation of our free self-activity {Sdbsttdtigkeit) does not involve affection, 
and accordingly is not appearance, but apperception.” Cf. below, p, 296. 

I § S, Cf. above, pp. 1-ii ; below, pp. 243, 260-3, 272-3, 327-8, 473-7, 515. 

A X07. It IS significant that Kant in A 107 uses, in reference to appercep- 
tion, the very unusual phrase, unwandelbares BewusstsemR 

» A 108. 
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of the intuitions to [transcendental apperception]. The numerical 
unity of this apperception is therefore the a priori condition of all 
concepts, just as the manifoldness of space and of time is of the 
intuitions of sensibility.” ^ 

■ To this consciousness of the abiding unity of the self Kant 
also traces the notion of the transcendental object. The latter, 
he would seem to argue, is formed by analogy from the former. 

‘‘This object is nothing else than the subjective representation 
(of the subject) itself, but made general, for I am the original of all 
objects.”^ “The mind, through its original and underived thinking, 
is itself the pattern (JJrbild) of such a synthesis.”^ “1 would not 
represent anything as outside me, and so make [subjective] appear- 
ances into objective experience if the representations were not 
related to something which is parallel to my ego, and so in that way 
referred by me to another subject” ^ 

These quotations from the Lose Blatter would seem to 
contain the key to Kant's extremely enigmatic statement in 
A 105, that “the unity which the object makes necessary can 
be nothing else than the formal unity of consciousness in its 
synthesis of the manifold of its representations,” and again 
in A 109, that “ this relation [of representations to an object] 
is nothing else than the necessary unity of consciousness.” ® 

But this does not complete the sum-total of the functions 
which Kant is at this stage prepared to assign to apperception. 
It mediates our consciousness of the transcendental object in 
still another manner, namely, by rendering possible the 
formation of the empirical concepts which unify and direct its 
synthetic activities. This is, indeed, the feature in which 
this form of the deduction diverges most radically from all 
later positions. Space and time are, it would seem, regarded 
as being the sole a priori concepts.® The instruments through 
which the unity of apperception acts, and through which the 
thought of an object becomes possible, are empirical concepts. 
Such general concepts as “body” or “triangle” serve as rules 
constraining the synthetic processes of apprehension and 

^ A 107. 

® Reicke, Lose Blatter ^ p. 19. The bearing and date of this passage is dis- 
cussed below, p. 233. 

® Op, cit. p, 20. 

^ Op,^ cit. p. 22 (written, on a letter dated May 20, 1775). 

® This last statement cannot possibly be taken literally. In view of the 
manner in which the transcendental object is spoken of elsewhere in this section, 
and also in the Dialectic, we must regard it as standing for an independent 
existence, and the relation of representations to it as being, therefore, something 
else than simply the unity of consciousness. 

® It may be observed that when Kant in A 107, quoted above, refers to 
a/ri'tfr/concepts,” he adds in explanation, and within brackets, “ space and time.’^ 

P 
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reproduction to take place in such unitary fashion as is 
required for unitary consciousness. The notion of objectivity 
is specified in terms of the necessities which these empirical 
concepts thus impose. 

“ We think a triangle as object in so far as we are conscious of 
the combination of three straight lines according to a rule by which 
such an intuition can at all times be generated. This unity of rule 
determines the whole manifold and limits it to conditions which 
make the unity of apperception possible ; and the concept of this 
unity [of rule] is the representation of the object. . . . All knowledge 
demands a concept, . . . and a concept is always, as regards its 
form, something general, something that serves as a rule. Thus the 
concept of body serves as a rule to our knowledge of outer appear- 
ances, in accordance with the unity of the manifold which is thought 
through it. . . . The concept of body necessitates . . . the representa- 
tion of extension, and therewith of impenetrability, shape, etc.” ^ 

Such is the manner in which Kant accounts for our concept 
of the transcendental object. It consists of two main elements: 
first, the notion of an unknown to which representations 
may be referred ; and secondly, the consciousness of this ;r as 
exercising compulsion upon the order of our thinking. The 
former notion is framed on the pattern of the transcendental 
subject ; it is conceived as another but unknown subject. The 
consciousness of it as a source of external necessity is 
mediated by the empirical concepts which transcendental 
apperception also makes possible. And from this explanation 
of the origin of the concept of the transcendental object Kant 
derives the proof of its validity? It is indispensable for the 
realisation by the unitary self of a unitary consciousness. 

“This relation [of representations to an object] is nothing else 
than the necessary unity of consciousness, and therefore also of the 
synthesis of the manifold, by a common {gemeinschafiiick) functioning 
of the mind, which unites it in one representation.”^ 

Through instruments empirical in origin, and subjectively 
necessary, the notion of an objective necessity is rendered 
possible to the mind. 

It is not surprising that Kant did not permanently hold 
to this view of the empirical concept. The objections are 
obvious. Such a view of the function of general concepts 
renders unintelligible their own first formation. For as they 

^ A 105-6. 

^ The actual nature of Kant’s teaching as to the origin and constitution of 
the notion of the transcendental object is largely masked by the fact that he 
places this proof of its validity so prominently in the foreground. The general 
nature of this proof is, of course, identical with that of his later positions. 

® A 109. 
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are empirical, they can only be acquired by conscious processes 
that do not involve them. That is to say, consciousness of 
objects follows upon a prior consciousness in and through 
which concepts, such as that of body, are discovered and 
formed. Yet, as the argument claims, general concepts are 
the indispensable conditions of unitary consciousness. How 
through a consciousness that is not yet unified can general 
concepts be formed? Also it is difficult to see how empirical 
concepts can be viewed as directly conditioned by, and a.s 
immediately due to, anything so general as pure apperception. 
These objections Kant must have come very quickly to 
recognise. This was the first part of his teaching to be 
modified. In the immediately succeeding stage, so far as 
the stages can be reconstructed from the survivals in the 
Critique, the empirical concepts are displaced once and for all 
by the a priori categories. 

The only sentences which can be regarded as possibly 
conflicting with the above interpretation are those two (in the 
second last and in the last paragraphs) in which the phrase 
‘‘rules a priori'^ occurs. Even granting (what is at least 
questionable as regards the first) that the words are meant 
to be taken together, it does not follow that Kant is here 
speaking of categories. For contrary to his usual teaching 
he speaks of the concept of body as a source of necessity. 
If so, it may well, with equal looseness, be spoken of as 
a priori. That is indeed done, by implication, in the second 
and third paragraphs, where he speaks of a rule (referring 
to “bod}' and triangle”) as making the synthesis of repro- 
duction “ a priori necessary.” Such assertions are completely 
inconsistent with Kant’s Critical teaching, but so is the 
entire section. 

The setting in which the passage before us occurs has its 
own special interest.^ When Kant, as it would seem, on 
the very eve , of the publication of the Critique^ developed 
the doctrine of a threefold synthesis culminating in a 
“ synthesis of recognition ' in the concept,” he must have 
bethought himself of this earlier position, and have completed 
his subjective deduction by incorporation, probably with 
occasional alterations of phrasing, of the older manuscript. 
This procedure has bewildered even the most discerning 
among Kant’s readers ; but now, thanks to Vaihinger’s con^ 
yincing analysis, it may be welcomed as of illuminating 
interest in the historical study of Kant’s development. 

I may here draw attention to the two important respects 

^ As in the L,os€ JBlatisf, Cf. below, p. 233. 

2 Cf. below, pp. 227, 233-4, 268-9. 
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In which the positions revealed in this section continued to 
influence Kanf s later teaching : namely, in the emphasis laid 
upon the transcendental unity of apperception, and in the 
view of objectivity as involving the thought of the thing in 
itself. 

The excessive emphasis which in this first stage is laid 
upon the transcendental unity of . apperception persists 
throughout the later forms of the deduction, and, as I shall 
try to show, does so to the detriment of the argument. 
Though its functions are considerably diminished, they are 
still exaggerated ; this is perhaps in part due to its having 
been in this early stage regarded as in and by itself the sole 
ultimate ground of unitary experience. There were, however, 
two other influences at work. Kant continued to employ 
the terminology of his eaidier view, and in his less watchful 
moments was betrayed thereby into conflict with his con- 
sidered teaching. But even more important was the influence 
of his personal convictions. He was irrevocably committed 
in his own private thinking to a belief in the spiritual and 
abiding character of the self ; and this belief frequently colours, 
in illegitimate ways, the expression of his views. This is 
especially evident in some of the alterations ^ of the second 
edition, written as they were at a time when he was chiefly 
preoccupied with moral problems. 

As regards the other factor, the view adopted in regard to 
the nature of objectivity, there is ample evidence that even 
after the empirical concepts had been displaced by the 
categories Kant still continued for some time (possibly for 
several years in the earlier and middle ^seventies) to hold to 
his doctrine of the transcendental object. Passages which 
expound it in this later form occur in the Note on Amphi- 
boly and throughout the Dialectic,^ That this may not be 
taken for his final teaching is equally certain. The entire 
first layer of the deduction of the first edition, all the 
relevant passages in the chapter on phenomena and noumena, 
and some of those in the Dialectic^ were omitted in the second 
edition; and nowhere, either in the other portions of the 
deduction of the first edition, or in the deduction of the 
second edition, or in any passages added elsewhere in the 
second edition, is such teaching to be found. 

A brief statement of Kanf s doctrine of the transcendental 
object in its later form seems advisable at this point ; it is 
required in order to complete and to confirm the interpreta- 

^ Cf. below, pp. 322-8 ; also pp. 260-3. 

^ As above noted (p. 204??.) it also occurs in the Aesthetic (A 46=:B 63), 
as signifying the thing in itself, ' 
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tion which I have given of the earlier exposition. At the 
same time I shall endeavour to show that the sections in which 
the doctrine occurs, though later than the first layer of the 
deduction of the first edition, are all of comparatively early 
origin, and that they reveal not the least trace of Kants moie 
mature, phenomenalist view of the empirical world in space. 

We may begin with the passages in the ^ chapter on 
phenomena and noumena. The meaning in which the term 
transcendental is employed is there made sufficiently clear. 

^*The transcendental employment of a concept in any principle 
consists in its being referred to things in general and in themselves 

That is to say, the term transcendental, as used in the 
phrase transcendental object, is not employed in any sense 
which would oppose it to the transcendent. In so far as the 
thought of the thing in itself is a necessary ingredient in the 
concept of objectivity, it is a condition of apperception, and 
therefore of possible experience ; in other words, the thought 
of a transcendent object is one of the transcendental conditions 
of our experience. As Kant is constantly interchanging the 
terms transcendent and transcendental, such an explanation 
of the phrase is perhaps superfluous ; but if any is called 
for, the above would seem to suffice. As we shall have 
occasion to observe,^ other factors besides the a priori must 
be reckoned among the conditions of experience ; and to both 
types of conditions Kant applies the epithet transcendental. 

In the chapter on phenomena and noumena Kant enquires 
at considerable length whether the categories^ (meaning, of 
course, the pure forms of understanding, not their schematised 
correlates) allow of transcendental {i.e. transcendent) employ- 
ment. The passages in which this discussion occurs^ would 
seem, however, to be highly composite ; many paragraphs, or 
portions of paragraphs, are of much later date than others. 
We may therefore limit our attention to those in which the 
phrase transcendental object is actually employed, i.e. to 
those which appear only in the first edition. 

“All our representations are referred by the understanding to 
some object ; and since appearances are merely representations, the 
understanding refers them to a something as the object of sensuous 
intuition. But this something, thus conceived (in so fern\ is 
only the transcendental object; and by that is meant a some- 
thing ==^, of which we know, and with the present constitution of 
our understanding can know, nothing whatsoever, but which, as a 
correlate of the unity of apperception, can serve only for the unity 


^ A 238 =B 298. 


^ Cf. below, p. 238. 


s A 238 ff.=B 298 fif. 
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of the manifold in sensuous intuition. By means of this unity 
the understanding combines the manifold into the concept of 
an object. This transcendental object cannot be separated from 
the sense data, for nothing then remains over through which 
it might be thought. Consequently it is not in itself an object of 
knowledge, but only the representation of appearances under the 
concept of an object in general which is determinable through the 
manifold of those appearances. Precisely for this reason also the 
categories do not represent a special object given to the understanding 
alone, but only serve to specify the transcendental object (the concept 
of something in general) through that which is given in sensibility, in 
order thereby to know appearances empirically under concepts of 
objects.”^ “The object to which I relate appearance in general is 
the transcendental object, ix. the completely indeterminate thought 
of something in general. This cannot be entitled the noumenon [i.e. 
the thing in itself more specifically determined as being the object 
of a purely intelligible intuition] ; ^ for I know nothing of what it is 
in itself, and have no concept of it save as the object of a sensuous 
intuition in general, and so as being one and the same for all 
appearances.” ® 

Otherwise stated, KanPs teaching is as follows. The 
thought of the thing in itself remains altogether indeterminate ; 
it does not specify its object, and therefore yields no knowledge 
of it ; none the less it is a necessary ingredient in the concept 
of objectivity as such. The object as specified in terms of 
sense is mere representation ; the object as genuinely objective 
can only be thought. The correlate of the unity of appercep- 
tion is the thought of the thing in itself. This is what Kant is 
really asserting, though in a hesitating manner which would 
seem to indicate that he is himself already more or less 
conscious of its unsatisfactory and un-Critical character. 

The phrase transcendental object occurs once in the 
second Analogy^ and twice in the Note on Amphiboly? The 
passage in the second Analogy may very well, in view of the 
kind of subjectivism which it expounds, be of early date of 
writing. By transcendental object Kant there quite obviously 
means the thing in itself. From the first reference in the 
Note on Amphiboly no definite conclusions can be drawn. 
The argument is too closely bound up with his criticism 
of Leibniz to allow of his own independent standpoint being 
properly developed. There is, however, nothing in it which 
compels us to regard it as of late origin ; and quite evidently 
Kant here means by the transcendental object the thing In 
itself. The phrase substantia phaenomenon is not, as might 
at first sight seem, equivalent to the empirical object of Kanf s 

^ A 250*1. 2 below, p, 407 ff. ® A 253. 

^ A i9I5=B 236. 5 A 277-8=B 333-4 ; A 288 = B 344. 
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phenomenalist teaching. It is an adaptation of Leibnizian 
phraseology.^ The second reference in the Note on Amphiboly 
occurs in a passage which may perhaps be of later origin ; ^ 
but the transcendental object is there mentioned only in order 
to afford opportunity for the statements that it cannot be 
thought through any of the categories, that we are completely 
ignorant whether it is within or without us, and whether if 
sensibility were removed it would vanish or remain, and that 
it can therefore serve only as a limiting concept. We here 
observe it in the very process of being eliminated. As we 
shall find, Kant’s teaching is ill-expressed in the sections on 
Amphiboly ; so much so that they could not be recast without 
seriously disturbing the balance of his architectonic. They 
were therefore allowed to remain unaltered in the second 
edition. 

We may now pass to the Dialectic. The subjectivist 
doctrine of the transcendental object is there expressed in 
a much more uncompromising manner. Let us first consider 
the references to the transcendental object in the Paralogisms 
and in the subsequent Reflection. The phrase transcendental 
object occurs twice in the second Paralogism^ once in the 
third, twice in the fourth, and three times in the Reflection ; ® 
and in all these cases there is not the least uncertainty as to 
its denotation. It is taken as equivalent to the thing in 
itself, and is expounded as a necessary ingredient in the 
consciousness of our subjective representations as noumenally 
grounded. 

What matter may be as a thing in itself (transcendental object) 
is completely unknown to us, though, owing to its being represented 
as something external, its permanence as appearance can indeed be 
observed.”^ ‘‘We can indeed admit that something, which may be 
(in the transcendental® sense) ‘outside us,’ is the cause of our outer 
intuitions, but this is not the object of which we are thinking in the 
representations of matter and of corporeal things, for these are merely 
appearances, i.e. mere kinds of representation which are never to be 
met with save in us, and whose actuality depends on immediate 
consciousness just as does the consciousness of my own thoughts. 
The transcendental object is equally unknown in respect to inner 
and to outer intuition.” ® 


^ Ct mtindus pkaemmmon in A 272 =B 328. 

^ It is so dated by Adickes (K. p. 272 «.), owing to a single reference to 
schemata in A 286 = B 342. 

® A 358 and A 361 (cf. A 355); A 366; A 372 and A 379-80; A 390-1, 
A 393, and A 394. 

^ A 366. 

® “Transcendental” here means “transcendent.” Cf. A 379. 

® A 372 ; so also in A 61 3- 14=5 B 641-2. 
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Here Kant at one and the same time distinguishes between, 
and confounds together, representation and its empirical object 
What is alone clear is that by the transcendental object he 
means simply the thing in itself viewed as the cause of our 
sensations. In A 358 it is used in a wider sense as also 
comprehending the noumenal conditions which underlie the 
conscious subject 

“ . . . this something which underlies the outer appearances and 
which so affects our sense that it obtains the representations of space, 
matter, shape, etc., this something viewed as noumenon (or better 
as transcendental object) might also at the same time be the subject 
that does our thinking. . . 

Similarly in A 379-80 : 

“Though the I, as represented through inner sense in time, 
and objects in space outside me, are specifically quite distinct appear- 
ances, they are not for that reason thought as being different things. 
Neither the transcendental object which underlies outer appearances, 
nor that which underlies inner intuition, is in itself either matter or 
a thinking being, but is a ground (to us unknown) of the appearances 
which supply to us the empirical concepts of the former as well as 
of the latter kind.” 

The references in the Reflection on the Paralogisms ^ are of . 
the same general character and are equally definite.^ A 390- 1 
has special interest in that it explicitly states that to appear- 
ances, taken as Kant invariably takes them throughout the 
Paralogisms in the first edition as mere subjective representa- 
tions, the category of causality, and therefore by implication 
the category of substance, is inapplicable. 

“No one could dream of asserting that that which he has once 
come to recognise as mere representation is an outer cause.” 

We may now turn to the passages in the chapter on the 
Antinomies, 

“The non-sensuous cause of our representations is completely 
unknown to us, and therefore we cannot intuit it as object. . , . 
We may, however, entitle the purely intelligible cause of appearances 
in general the transcendental object ... To this transcendental 
object we can ascribe the whole extent and connection of our 
possible perceptions. . . .”® 

Appearances can be regarded as real only to the extent 
to ^ which they are actually experienced. Otherwise they 
exist only in some unknown noumenal form of which we can 

^ The passage in A 393 is given below, p. 464. 

3 A 494= B 522. Cf. A 492 = B 521 : “ The true self {(tas eigentUche Selbst) 
as it exists in itself, i.e, the transcendental subject.’’ 
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acquire no definite concept, and which is therefore really 
nothing to us. This, Kant declares, is true even of that 
immemorial past of which we are ourselves the product. 

. all the events which have taken place in the immense periods 

that have preceded my OAvn existence mean really nothing but the 
possibility of extending the chain of experience from the present 
perception back to the conditions which determine it in time.^’ ^ 

In other words, we may not claim that such events, em- 
pirically conceived, have ever actually existed in any such 
empirical form. A similar interpretation is given to the 
assertion of the present reality of what has never been actually 
experienced. 

Moreover, in outcome it is a matter of indifference wEether I say 
that in the empirical progress in space I can meet with stars a hundred 
times farther removed than the outermost now perceptible to me, or 
whether I say that they are perhaps to be met with in cosmical space 
even though no human being has ever perceived or ever will perceive 
them. For though they might be given as things in themselves, 
without relation to possible experience, they are still nothing for me, 
and therefore are not objects, save in so far as they are contained in 
the series of the empirical regress.^^ 2 « qphe cause of the empirical 

conditions of this process, that which determines what members I 
shall meet with and how far by means of such members I can carry 
out the regress, is transcendental and is therefore necessarily 
unknown to me.” ^ 


Such is the form in which Kant's pre-Critical doctrine of 
the transcendental object survives in the Critiqued It contains 
no trace of the teaching of the objective deduction of the first 
and second edition or of the teaching of the refutation of 
idealism in the second edition. It closely resembles Mill's 
doctrine of the permanent possibilities of sensation, and is 
almost equally subjectivist in character. As already noted, ^ 
it also lies open to the further objection that it involves 
an illegitimate application of the categories to things in 
themselves. As Kant started from the naive and natural 
assumption that reference of representations to objects must 
be their reference to things in themselves, he also took over 
the current Cartesian view that it is by an inference in 
terms of the category of causality that we advance from a 
representation to its cause. The thing in itself is regarded 
as^ the sole true substance and as the real cause of every’^- 
thing which happens in the natural world. Appearances, 


1 A 495= B 523. 2 A 496= B 524. 3 cit, 

Cf. also A S38 = B 566; A S40=B 568; A 557 = B 585 ; A 564=B \ 
A 56S-6-B 593'4 ; A 6i3=B 641-2. ® Above, p. 206.' 
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being representations merely, are wholly transitory and com- 
pletely inefficacious. Not only, therefore, are the categories 
regarded as valid of things in themselves, they are also declared 
to have no possible application to phenomena. Sense appear- 
ances do not, on this view, constitute the mechanical world 
of the natural sciences ; they have a purely subjective, more 
or less epi-phenomenal, existence in the mind of each separate 
observer. It was very gradually, in the process of developing 
his own Critical teaching, that Kant came to realise the very 
different position to which he was thereby committed. The 
categories, including that of causality, are pre-empted for the 
empirical object which is now regarded as immediately appre- 
hended ; and the function of mediating the reference of 
phenomena to things in themselves now falls to the Ideas of 
Reason. The distinction between appearance and reality is 
no longer that between representations and their noumenal 
causes, but between the limited and relative character of the 
entire world in space and time and the unconditioned de- 
manded by Reason. But these are questions whose discussion 
must meantime be deferred.^ 

I may now briefly summarise the evidence in favour of 
the view that the doctrine of the transcendental object is a 
pre-Critical or semi-Critical survival and must not be taken 
as forming part of Kanfs final and considered position, (i) 
Of the six sections in which the phrase transcendental object 
occurs, three were omitted in the second edition, and in the 
passages which were substituted for them it receives no 
mention. There are various reasons which can be suggested 
in explanation of the retention of the other three ^ in the 
second edition. The Note on Amphiboly was too unsatis- 
factory as a whole to encourage Kant to improve upon it in 
detail. The other two are outside the limit at which Kant 
thought good to terminate all attempts to improve, whether 
in major or in minor matters, the text of the first edition.'^ 
To have recast the Antinomies as he had recast the Paralogisms 

P Cl above, pp. liii-v; below, pp. 280, 331, 373-4, 390-1, 414-X7, 429.31, 
55 ^- 01 .^ 

^ Viz. the first layer of the deduction of the first edition, the relevant sections 
in the chapter on phenomena and noumena (A 250 ff.), and the Paralogisms with 
the subsequent Reflection. 

® Viz. the Note on Amphiboly, the chapter on the Antinomies, and the 
chapter on the Ideal. 

^ To the statement that the alterations in the second edition cease at the dose 
of the chapter on the Paralogisms, there is only one single exception, namely, the 
very brief note appended to A 491 =B 519* This exception, however, supports our 
general thesis. It is of polemical origin, referring to the nature of the distinction 
^tween^ transcendental and subjective idealism, and was demanded by the new 
Refutahon of Idealism which in the second edition he had attached to the 
Postulates. 
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would have involved alterations much too extensive. AlsOj, 
there were no outside polemical influences — or at least none 
acting quite directly — such as undoubtedly reinforced his other 
reasons for revising the Paralogisms, (2) Secondly, the tran- 
scendental object is not mentioned in the later layers of the 
deduction of the first edition, nor in the deduction of the 
second edition, nor in any passage or note added in the 
second edition. That Kant should thus suddenly cease to 
employ a phrase to which he had accustomed himself is 
the more significant in view of his conservative preference for 
the adapting of familiar terminology to new uses. It can 
only be explained as due to his recognition of the completely 
untenable character of the teaching to which it had given 
expression. As the object of knowledge is always em- 
pirical, it can never legitimately be called transcendental. 
(3) Thirdly, the general teaching of the passages in which 
the phrase transcendental object occurs is by itself sufficient 
proof of their early origin. They reveal not the least trace 
of the deepened insight of his final standpoints. As we 
know, it was certain difficulties involved in the working out 
of the objective deduction that delayed the publication of the 
Critique for so 'many years; and the sections which deal 
with these difficulties, contain KanFs maturest teaching. In 
them he seems to withdraw definitely from the positions to 
which he had unwarily committed himself by his un-Critical 
doctrine of the transcendental object. I now pass to the 
second section constitutive of the first stage. 

A 84-92 = 1 116 - 24 , I. | 13 . — Just as in II. § 3 Kant deals 
solely with the first of the two questions formulated in the 
letter of 1772 to Herz — the reference of j^;23‘^-representations 
to an object, — so in I. § 13 he raises only the second — that of 
the objective validity of intellectual representations (now 
spoken of as pure concepts of understanding, or pure a priori 
concepts, and only in one sentence as categories). And just 
as in the former section he carries the problem a step further, 
yet without attaining to the true Critical position, so in this 
latter he still assumes that it is the application of these pure 
concepts to real independent objects, i.e, to things in them- 
selves^ which calls for justification. We must again consider 
the exact terms in which this problem is formulated in the 
letter to Herz.* 

Similarly, if that in us which is called a representation, were 
active in relation to the object, that is to say, if the object itself 
were produced by the representation (as on the view that the ideas 


^ It follows immediately upon the passage quoted above, p. 206. 
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in the Divine Mind are the archetypes of things), the conformity 
of representations with objects might be understood. We can 
thus render comprehensible at least the possibility of two kinds 
of intelligence — of an intellectus archetypus^ on whose intuition the 
things themselves are grounded, and of an intellectus ectypus which 
derives the data of its logical procedure from the sensuous intuition 
of things. But our understanding (leaving moral ends out of account) 
is not the cause of the object through its representations, nor is the 
object the cause of its intellectual representations (in senst^ reali). 
Hence, the pure concepts of the understanding cannot be abstracted 
from the data of the senses, nor do they express our capacity for 
receiving representations through the senses. But, whilst they have 
their sources in the nature of the soul, they originate there neither 
as the result of the action of the object upon it, nor as themselves 
producing the object. In the Dissertation I was content to explain 
the nature of these intellectual representations in a merely negative 
manner, viz. as not being modifications of the soul produced by the 
object. But I silently passed over the further question, how such 
representations, which refer to an object and yet are not the result 
of an affection due to that object, can be possible. I had maintained 
that the sense representations represent things as they appear, the 
intellectual representations things as they are. But how then are 
these things given to us, if not by the manner in which they affect 
us? And if such intellectual representations are due to our own 
inner activity, whence comes the agreement which they are supposed 
to have with objects, which yet are not their products? How 
comes it that the axioms of pure reason about these objects agree 
with the latter, when this agreement has not been in any way assisted 
by experience? In mathematics such procedure is legitimate, because 
its objects only are quantities for us, and can only be represented 
as quantities, in so far as we can generate their representation by 
repeating a unit a number of times. Hence the concepts of 
quantity can be self-producing, and their principles can therefore be 
determined a priori. But when we ask how the understanding can 
form to itself completely a priori concepts of things in their 
qualitative determination, with which these things must of necessity 
agree, or formulate in regard to their possibility principles which are 
independent of experience, but with which experience must exactly 
conform, — we raise a question, that of the origin of the agreement 
of our faculty of understanding with the things in themselves, over 
which obscurity still hangs.’’ ^ 

^ The section before us represents the same general stand- 
point as that given in the above letter. Here, too, it is the 
validity of the a priori concepts in reference to things in 
themselves that is under consideration. The implication of 
Kanf s argument is that the categories, being neither deterniin- 
able nor discoverable by means of experience, will only apply 

^ X. pp, 125-6. 
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to appearances if they determine, or rather reveal, the 
actual non - experienced nature of things in themselves. 
These pure concepts, it is implied, owing to their combined 
a priori and intellectual characteristics, make this inherent 
claim. Either they are altogether empty and illusory, or 
such unlimited validity must be granted to them. Kant, that 
is to say, still holds, as in the Dissertation, that sense-repre- 
sentations reveal things as they appear, intellectual representa- 
tions things as they are. 

'‘We have either to surrender completely all claims to judgments 
of pure reason, in the most esteemed of all fields, that which 
extends beyond the limits of all possible experience, or we must 
bring this Critical investigation to perfection.” ^ 

The pure concepts, unlike space, “appiy^ to objects 
generally, apart from the conditions of sensibility.’’ ^ But 
here also, as in the letter to Herz, the strange and problematic 
character of such knowledge is clearly recognised. 

Kant’s discussion of the concept of causality in A 90 may 
seem to conflict with the above contention — that it is its 
applicability to things in themselves which Kant is considering. 
But this difficulty vanishes if we bear in mind that here, as 
in the Dissertation, there is no such distinction as we find in 
Kant’s later more genuinely phenomenalist position, between 
the objects causing our sensations and things tn themselves? 
The purely intelligible object, supposed to remain after 
elimination of the empirical and a priori sensory factors, is 
the thing in itself. The objects apprehended through sense 
are real, only not in their sensuous form. 

There are two connected facts which together may perhaps 
be taken as evidence that I. § 13 is later than 11 . 3 h. 
Intellectual concepts are reinstated alongside the a priori 
concepts of space and time. Kant has evidently in the mean- 
time given up the attempt to construe the former as empirical 
in origin. That that attempt was earlier in time would seem 
to be proved by the further fact, that the a priori concepts are 
here viewed as performing the same kind of function as that 
ascribed in IL3 b to concepts that are empirical They are 
conditions of the " synthetic unity of thought,” ® This view 
of the function of concepts is certainly fundamental and 
important, and Kant permanently retained it from his previous 
abortive method of ' deduction.’ But it was a long step from 
the discovery of the distinction between empirical and a priori 
concepts to its fruitful application. That involved appreciation 

^ A S9=B 121. I adopt B. Erdmann^s reading of aufiot ah. 

2 A SS=B 120. ^ A 90. 
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of the further fact that the two problems, separately stated 
in the letter to Herz and separately dealt with in 11 . 3 b and 
in 1. I 13 — the problem of the relation of i-^^i-^-representa- 
tions, and the problem of the relation of intellectual repre- 
sentations, to an object, — are indeed one and the same, 
soluble from one and the same standpoint, by one and the 
same method of deduction, namely, by reference to the possi- 
bility of experience. Only in and through relation to an 
object can sense-representations be apprehended ; and only 
as conditions of such sense - experience are the categories 
objectively valid. Relation to an object is constituted by the 
categories, and is necessary in reference to sense-representa- 
tions, because only thereby is consciousness of any kind 
possible at all. 

That this truly Critical position had not been attained 
when I. I 13 was written,^ is shown not only by its concentra- 
tion on the single problem of the validity of a priori concepts, 
but also by its repeated assertion that representations can 
be consciously apprehended independently of all relation to 
the faculty of understanding. The directly counter assertion 
appears, however, in the sections (I. § 14, 11 . : first four 
paragraphs) which immediately follow in the text of the 
Critique — indicating that in the period represented by these 
latter the revolutionary discovery, the truly Copernican 
hypothesis, had at last been achieved. They constitute the 
second stage, and to it we may now proceed. 


Second Stage. — A 92-4 = B 124-7 J A 95-7 ; A 1 10-14. 

A 924 , I. § 14 (with the exception of the concluding 
classification of mental powers). — This section makes a fresh 
start ; it stands in no necessary relation to any preceding 
section. The problem is still formulated, in its opening 
sentences, in terms reminiscent of the letter to Herz ; but 
otherwise the standpoint is entirely new, and save for the 
wording of a single sentence (A 93 : “ if not intuited, yet ”), 
is genuinely Critical. The phrase ‘‘ possibility of experience 
now appears, and is at once assigned the central rdle. The 
words “ if not intuited, yet ” in A 93 may possibly have been 
inserted later in order to tone down the flagrant contradiction 
with the preceding paragraphs. In any case, even this 
qualification is explicitly retracted in A 94. 

A 95 - 7 . — The same standpoint appears in the first three 
paragraphs of Section 11 . The categories are the a priori 

^ Ks. we have already found (above, p. 27 n. x), it had not been attained at the 
time when Intfoduciim to the first edition was written. 
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conditions on which the possibility of experience depends.”^ 
By the categories alone can an object be thought.” ^ The 
further important point that only in their empirical employ- 
ment do the categories have use and meaning is excellently 
developed. 

An a priori concept not referring to experience would be the 
logical form only of a concept, but not the concept itself by which 
something is thought.” ^ 

A 11044, II. 4. — In this section also the argument starts 
afresh, indicating (if such evidence were required) that, like 
I. § 14, it must have been written independently of its present 
context. But the argument is now advanced one step further. 
The categories are recognised as simultaneously conditioning 
both unity of consciousness and objectivity. 

There is but one experience ... as there is but one space and 
one time. . . ‘^The a /nW conditions of a possible experience 
are at the same time conditions of the possibility of objects of 
experience ” ^ . the necessity of these categories rests on the 

relation which our whole sensibility, and with it also all possible 
appearances, have to the original unity of apperception. . . ^ 

Now also it is emphasised that save in and through a priori 
concepts no representations can exist for consciousness. 

“They would then belong to no experience, would be without 
an object, a blind play of representations, less even than a dream.” ® 
They “ would be to us the same as nothing.” ^ 

The wording is still not altogether unambiguous, but the 
main point is made sufficiently clear. 

These paragraphs are the earliest in which traces of a 
genuine phenomenalism can be detected. The transcendental 
object, one and the same for all our knowledge, is not referred 
to. ‘ Objects ’ (in the plural) is the term which is used 
wherever the context permits. The empirical object is thus 
made to intervene between the thing in itself and the sub- 
jective representations. But the distinction between empirical 
objects and subjective representations on the one hand, and 
between empirical objects and things in themselves on the 
other, is not yet drawn in any really clear and definite manner. 

A similar phenomenalist tendency crops out in Kanfs 
distinction ® between objective affinity and subjective 
association. 

^ A 95-96. 2 A 97. ® A 95 ; cf. A 96, 

^ A III. ® Loc, cit, ® A 112. 

A III. ® A 112-14. 
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“The ground of the possibility of the association of the manifold, 
so far as it lies in the object, is named the affinity of the manifold/' 

None the less Kant's subjectivism finds one of its most 
decided expressions in A 114. 

Third Stage. — A 1 19-23 = III. /3 ; A 116-19 = III. a ; 
A 94-5 = 1. § 14 C(oncluding paragraph); A 126-8 = III. S; 
A 128-30 = S(ummary) ; A 123-6 = 111.7; A 115-16=111. 
I(ntroduction) ; A 76-9 (B 102-4) = § 10 T(ransition to fourth 
stage). 

A 119 - 23 , III. p (from the beginning of the seventh 
paragraph to the end of the twelfth). The doctrine of 
objective affinity already developed in the above sections is 
now made to rest upon a new faculty, the productive 
imagination. As Vaihinger remarks, the wording of this 
section would seem to indicate that it is Kant’s first attempt 
at formulating that new doctrine. He has not as yet got 
over his own surprise at the revolutionaiy nature of the 
conclusions to which he feels himself driven by the exigencies 
of Critical teaching. He finds that it is deepening into 
consequences which may lead very far from the current 
psychology and from his own previous views regarding the 
nature and conditions of the knowing process and of person- 
ality. As evidence that this section was not written continu- 
ously with 11. 4,^ we have the further fact that though the 
doctrine of objective affinity is dwelt upon, it is described afresh, 
with no reference to the preceding account. Also, the empirical 
processes of apprehension and reproduction, already mentioned 
in A 104-10, are now ascribed to the empirical imagination 
which is carefully distinguished from the productive. 

III. a repeats “from above” the argument given in III. ^ 
“ from below.” It insists upon the close connection between 
the categories (first introduced in 11. 4^) with the productive 
imagination of III. 

Vaihinger places III, 8 next in order, on account of the 
connection of its argument with Ill.a.^ But it dwells only 
upon the chief outcome of the total argument, viz. that the 
orderliness of nature is due to understanding. That pro- 
ductive imagination is not mentioned, is taken by Vaihinger 
to signify Kant’s recognition that it can be postulated only 
hypothetically, and that as doctrine it is not absolutely 
essential to the strict deduction. 

^ A 1 10-14. 

® I. § 14 C VaiMnger regards as intermediate in date, but it is a comparatively 
unimportant paragraph, and may for the present be left out of account. Cf, 
below, pp. 235-6. 
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S summarises the entire argument, and in it **pure 
imagination ” receives mention. 

Within this third stage HI. y is subsequent to the above 
four sections. For it carries the doctrine of productive 
imagination one step further. In III. / 3 , III. a, and pro- 
ductive imagination has been treated merely as an auxiliary 
function of pure understanding. 

‘*The unity of apperception in relation to the synthesis of 
imagination is the understanding] and the same unity with reference 
to the transcendental synthesis of the imagination is the pure under- 
standing^ ^ 

It is now treated as a separate and distinct faculty. So 
far from being a function of understanding, its synthesis *‘by 
itself, though carried out a is always sensuous.’^ ^ It is 

‘‘one of the fundamental faculties of the human soul. . . . The two 
extreme ends, sensibility and understanding, must be brought into 
connection with each other by means of this transcendental function 
of imagination,’’ ® 

In this section there also appears a new element which 
would seem to connect it with the next following stage, 
namely, the addition to the series, apprehension, association, 
and reproduction, of the further process, recognition. As 
here introduced it is extremely ambiguous in character. It 
is counted as being empirical, and yet as containing a priori 
concepts. This decidedly hybrid process would seem to 
represent Kant’s first formulation of the even more ambiguous 
process, which corresponds to it in the fourth stage. 

In III. I recognition is again mentioned, but this time in 
a form still more akin to its treatment in the fourth stage. 
It is not recognition through categories, but, as a form in 
apperception, is the 

“ empirical consciousness of the identity of the reproductive repre- 
sentations with the appearances by which they were given.” ^ 

In all other respects, however, the above six sections 
agree (along with 1 . | 14 C) in holding to a threefold division 
of mental powers : sensibility, imagination, and apperception. 
This third stage is thereby marked off sufficiently clearly 
from the second stage in which pure imagination is wanting, 
and from the fourth stage in which it is dissolved into a 
threefold a priori synthesis. 

In both I. § 14 C and in III. I the classification which 
underlies the third stage is explicitly formulated. Their 

^ A 118-19. ® A 124. 3 A ^ 

Q 
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‘‘ The ground of the possibility of the association of the manifoldj 
so far as it lies in the object, is named the affinity of the manifold/’ 

None the less Kanfs subjectivism finds one of its most 
decided expressions in A 114. 

Third Stage. — A 119-23 = 111. /5 ; A 116-19= III. a; 
A 94-5 = 1. I 14 C(oncluding paragraph); A 126-8 = 111.0; 
A 128-30 = S(ummary); A 123-6 = 111.7; A 115-16= III. 
I(ntroduction) ; A 76-9 (B 102-4) = § 10 T(ransition to fourth 
stage). 

A 119 - 23 , III. /3 (from the beginning of the seventh 
paragraph to the end of the twelfth). The doctrine of 
objective affinity already developed in the above sections is 
now made to rest upon a new faculty, the productive 
imagination. As Vaihinger remarks, the wording of this 
section would seem to indicate that it is Kanf s first attempt 
at formulating that new doctrine. He has not as yet got 
over his own surprise at the revolutionary nature of the 
conclusions to which he feels himself driven by the exigencies 
of Critical teaching. He finds that it is deepening into 
consequences which may lead very far from the current 
psychology and from his own previous views regarding the 
nature and conditions of the knowing process and of person- 
ality. As evidence that this section was not written continu- 
ously with II. 4,^ we have the further fact that though the 
doctrine of objective affinity is dwelt upon, it is described afresh, 
with no reference to the preceding account. Also, the empirical 
processes of apprehension and reproduction, already mentioned 
in A 104-10, are now ascribed to the empirical imagination 
which is carefully distinguished from the productive. 

III. tt repeats ‘‘from above” the argument given in III. 

“ from below.” It insists upon the close connection between 
the categories (first introduced in II. 4^) with the productive 
imagination of III. / 3 . 

Vaihinger places III. 8 next in order, on account of the 
connection of its argument with III. a.^ But it dwells only 
upon the chief outcome of the total argument, viz. that the 
orderliness of nature is due to understanding. That pro- 
ductive imagination is not mentioned, is taken by Vaihinger 
to signify Kanfs recognition that it can be postulated only 
hypothetically, and that as doctrine it is not absolutely 
essential to the strict deduction. 

^ A no-14. 

^ I. § 14 C Vaihinger regards as intermediate in date, but it is a comparatively 
unimportant paragraph, and may for the present be left out of account. Cf. 
below, pp. 225-6, 
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S summarises the entire argument, and in it ‘‘pure 
imagination ” receives mention. 

Within this third stage III. 7 is subsequent to the above 
four sections. For it carries the doctrine of productive 
imagination one step further. In III. / 3 , III. a, and S, pro- 
ductive imagination has been treated merely as an auxiliary 
function of pure understanding. 

“The unity of apperception in relation to the synthesis of 
imagination is the understandings and the same unity with reference 
to the transcendental synthesis of the imagination is the pure under- 
standing^ ^ 

It is now treated as a separate and distinct faculty. So 
far from being a function of understanding, its synthesis “ by 
itself, though carried out a priori^ is always sensuous.” ^ It is 

“one of the fundamental faculties of the human soul. . . . The two 
extreme ends, sensibility and understanding, must be brought into 
connection with each other by means of this transcendental function 
of imagination,” ^ 

In this section there also appears a new element which 
would seem to connect it witlx the next following stage, 
namely, the addition to the series, apprehension, association, 
and reproduction, of the further process, recognition.- As 
here introduced it is extremely ambiguous in character. It 
is counted as being empirical, and yet as containing a priori 
concepts. This decidedly hybrid process would seem to 
represent Kant’s first formulation of the even more ambiguous 
process, which corresponds to it in the fourth stage. 

In III. I recognition is again mentioned, but this time in 
a form still more akin to its treatment in the fourth stage. 
It is not recognition through categories, but, as a form in 
apperception, is the 

“ empirical consciousness of the identity of the reproductive repre- 
sentations with the appearances by which they were given.” ^ 

In all other respects, however, the above six sections 
agree (along with 1 . § 14 C) in holding to a threefold division 
of mental powers : sensibility, imagination, and apperception. 
This third stage is thereby marked off sufficiently clearly 
from the second stage in which pure imagination is wanting, 
and from the fourth stage in which it is dissolved into a 
threefold a priori synthesis. 

In both I. I 14 C and in III. I the classification which 
underlies the third stage is explicitly formulated. Their 

^ A 118-19. ^ ^ ® Loc , dt . A 115. 

Q 
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statements harmoniously combine to yield the following tabular 
Statement: 

1. The synopsis of the manifold — a priori through sense, 
Le. in pure intuition. 

2. The synthesis of this manifold— through pure tran- 
scendental imagination. 

3. The unity of this synthesis — through pure original 
transcendental apperception. 

At this point Vaihinger adds to the above section the 
earlier passage § 10 T.^ It is even more definitely than III. 7 
and III. I transitional to the fourth stage. It must be classed 
within the third stage, as it holds to the above threefold 
classification. But it modifies that classification in two 
respects. First, in that it does not employ the term synopsis, 
but only speaks of pure intuition as required to yield us a 
manifold. The term synopsis, as used by Kant, is, however, 
decidedly misleading.^ His invariable teaching is that all 
connection is due to synthesis. By synopsis, therefore, which 
he certainly does not employ as synonymous with synthesis, 
can be meant only apprehension of external side-by-sideness. 
It never signifies anything except apprehension of the lowest 
possible order. Kant's omission of the term, therefore, tends 
to clearness of statement. Secondly, the classification is also 
modified by the substitution of understanding for the unity of 
apperception. Apperception is, however, so obscurely treated 
in all of the above sections, that this cannot be regarded as 
a vital alteration. What is new in this section, and seems to 
connect it in a curious and interesting manner with sections 
in the fourth stage, is its doctrine of 

** a manifold of a priori sensibility." Space and time contain a 
manifold of pure a priori intuition.” ^ 

That is, in this connection, an entirely new doctrine. In 
all the previous sections of the deduction (previous in the 
assumed order of original writing) the manifold supplied 
through intuition is taken as being empirical, and as consist- 
ing of sensations. Kant here also adds that the manifold, 

whether given empirically or a priori^ ^ must be synthesised 
before it can be known. 

“ The spontaneity of our thought requires that this manifold [of 
pure a priori intuition] should be run through in a certain manner, 
taken up, and connected, in order that a knowledge may be formed 
out of it. This action I call synthesis.” 


^ A 76-9 =B 102-4. Not yet commented upon. 

^ Cf. Vaihinger, he. cU, p, 63. ^ A 77 = B 102. Cf. above, pp. 96-7. ^ Loc. di. 
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Fourtli Stage. — A 98404; A 97-8. — As already noted, there 
are in Kant two persistent but conflicting interpretations of 
the nature of the synthetic processes exercised by imagination 
and understanding, the subjectivist and the phenomenalist.^ 
Now, on the former view, imagination is simply understanding 
at tvork. In other words, imagination is merely the active 
synthesising side of a faculty whose complementary aspect 
appears in the logical unity of the concept. From this point 
of view the transcendental and the empirical factors may be 
taken as forming a single series. The transcendental and the 
empirical processes will vary together, some form of tran- 
scendental activity corresponding to every fundamental form 
of empirical activity and vice versa. Such an inference only 
follows if the subjectivist standpoint be accepted to the ex- 
clusion of the phenomenalist point of view. But since Kant 
constantly alternates between them, and never quite definitely 
formulates them in their distinction and opposition ; since, in 
fact, they were rather of the nature of obscurely felt tendencies 
than of formulated standpoints, it is quite intelligible that an 
inference derived from the one should be drawn even at the 
very time when the other is being more explicitly developed. 
This, it would seem, is what actually happened. When we 
come to consider the evidence derivable from the Reflexionen 
and Lose Blatter^ we shall find support for the view that after 
January 1780, on the very eve of the publication of the 
Critique, while the revolutionary, phenomenalist consequences 
of the Critical hypothesis were becoming clearer to him, he 
unguardedly allowed the above inference to lead him to recast 
his previous views in a decidedly subjectivist manner. The 
view that transcendental imagination has a special and unique 
activity altogether different in type from any of its empirical 
processes, namely, the productive,'^ is now allowed to drop ; 
and in place of it Kant develops the view that transcend- 
ental functions run exactly parallel with the empirical 
processes of apprehension, reproduction, and recognition. 
Accordingly, in place of the classification presented in the 
third stage, we find a new and radically different one 
introduced into the text, without the least indication that 
Kant's standpoint has meantime changed. It is given in 
A 97 : 

A. Synopsis of the manifold through sense. 

B. Synthesis. 

I. Synthesis of apprehension of representations in 
[inner] intuition. 

^ For explanation of the exact meaning in which these terms are employed 
and for discussion of the complicated issues involved, cf. below, p. 270 ff. 
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2. Synthesis of reproduction of representations in 

imagination. 

3. Synthesis of recognition of representations in 

the concept 

And Kant adds in explanation that these point to three 
subjective sources of knowledge which make the understand- 
ing itself possible, and which in so doing make all experience 
possible, in so far as it is an empirical product of the under- 
standing.” What, now, are these three subjective sources of 
knowledge? They certainly are not. those classified in the 
table of the third stage. A roughly coincides with its first 
member; consequently ^ i is left without proper correlate. 
B 2 Is altogether different from the previous synthesis of 
imagination, for in the earlier table transcendental imagination 
is regarded as being solely productive, never reproductive.^ 
It is now asserted to be reproductive — a contradiction of one 
of his own most emphatic contentions, which can only be 
accounted for by some such explanation as we are here stating. 
Nothing is lacking as regards explicitness in the statement 
of this new position. “. . . the reproductive synthesis of 
imagination belongs to the transcendental acts of the soul, 
and, in reference to it [viz. to the reproductive synthesis], we 
will call this power too the transcendental power of the 
imagination.” ^ Lastly, even B 3 does not coincide with the 
pure apperception of the other table. B 3 is more akin to 
the recognition which in the third stage is declared to be 
always empirical. In any case, it is recognition in the con- 
cept \ and though that may ultimately involve and condition 
transcendental apperception, it remains, in the manner in 
which it is here developed by Kant, something very different. 
But this is a point to which we shall return. There is an 
added complication, running through this entire stage, which 
first requires to be disentangled. The transcendental syn- 
theses are declared to condition the pure representations of 
space and time no less than those of sense-experience. 

‘^This synthesis of apprehension also must be executed a priori, 
i.e, in reference to representations which are not empirical. For 
without it we could not have the a priori representations either of 
space or of time, since these can be generated only through the 
synthesis of the manifold which sensibility presents in its original 
receptivity. Thus we have a pure synthesis of apprehension”® 
, if I draw a line in thought or desire to think of the time from 
one noon to another, or merely represent to myself a certain number, 
I must, firstly, apprehend these manifold representations one after 


^ Cf. A iiH. 


A 102. 


^ A 99-100. 
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the other. But if the preceding representations (the first parts of 
the line, the antecedent parts of time or the units serially repre- 
sented) were always to drop out of my thought, and were not 
reproduced when I advance to those that follow, no complete 
representation, and none of all the aforementioned thoughts, not 
even the purest and first basal representations of space and time, 
could ever arise.” ^ 

This, as Vaihinger remarks, is a point of sufficient im- 
portance to justify separate treatment But it is introduced 
quite incidentally by Kant, and obscures quite as- much as it 
clarifies the main argument. 

It is convenient to start with the second ‘ synthesis. 
Kant’s argument is much clearer in regard to it than in regard 
to the other two. Fie distinguishes between empirical and 
transcendental reproduction. Reproduction in ordinary ex- 
perience, in accordance with the laws of association, is merely 
empirical. The de facto conformity of appearances to rules is 
what renders such empirical reproduction possible ; 

. otherwise our faculty of empirical imagination would never 
find any' opportunity of action suited to its capacities, and would 
remain hidden within the mind as a dead, and to us unknown power.” ^ 

Kant proceeds to argue, consistently with his doctrine of 
objective affinity, that empirical reproduction is itself tran- 
scendentally conditioned. The form, however, in which this 
argument is developed is peculiar to the section before us, 
and is entirely new. 

‘‘ If we can show that even our purest a priori intuitions yield no 
knowledge, save in so far as they contain such connection of the 
manifold as will make possible a thoroughgoing synthesis of 
reproduction, this synthesis of the imagination must be grounded, 
prior to all experience, on a priori principles ; and since experience 
necessarily presupposes that appearances can be reproduced, we 
shall have to assume a pure transcendental synthesis of the imagina- 
tion as conditioning even the possibility of all experience.” ® 

In the concluding paragraph Kant makes clear that he 
regards this transcendental activity as being exercised in a 
twofold manner ; in relation to the empirically given manifold 
as well as in relation to the a priori given manifold. How 
this transcendental activity is to be distinguished from the 
empirical is not further explained. I discuss this point 
below.^ 

The argument of the section on the synthesis of appre- 
hension^ to which we may now turn back, suffers from serious 

^ A 103 . 2 ^ joo. ® A loi, Cf. below, p. 255. ^ Pp, 238, 263 ff. 
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ambiguity. It is not clear whether a distinction, analogous 
to that between empirical and transcendental reproduction, is 
being made in reference to apprehension. The actual word- 
ing of its two last paragraphs would lead to that conclusion. 
That, however, is a view which would seem to be excluded by 
the wider context. Kant is dealing with the synthesis of 
apprehension in inner intuition, in time. By the funda- 
mental principles of his teaching such intuition must always 
be transcendental. Empirical apprehension can only concern 
the data of the special senses. The process of apprehension 
referred to in the middle paragraph must therefore itself be 
transcendental. 

But it is in dealing with the synthesis of recognition that the 
argument is most obscure. It is idle attempting to discover 
any possible distinction between an empirical and a transcend- 
ental process of recognition. For the transcendental process 
here appears as being the consciousness that what we are 
thinking now is the same as what we thought a moment 
before ; and it is illustrated not by reference to the pure 
intuitions of space and time, but only by the process of 
counting. It may be argued that empirical recognition is 
mediated by transcendental factors — by pure concepts and by 
apperception. But unless we are to take transcendental 
recognition as synonymous with transcendental apperception, 
which Kanfs actual teaching does not seem to justify us in 
doing, such considerations will not enable us to distinguish 
two forms of recognition. Apart, however, from this difficulty, 
there is the further one that the concepts in and through 
which the recognition is executed are here described as being 
empirical The only key that will solve the mystery of this 
extraordinary section, hopelessly inexplicable when viewed as 
a single continuous whole, is, it would seem, the theory of 
Vaihinger, namely,^ that from the third paragraph onwards 
(already dealt with as forming the first stage of the deduction) 
Kant is making use of manuscript which represents the earliest 
form in which his explanation of the consciousness of objects 
was developed, with the strange result that this section is a 
combination of the latest and of the earliest forms of the 
deduction.^ While seeking to make out a parallelism between 
the empirical, conscious activities of imagination and under- 
standing on the one hand, and its ti*anscendental functions on 
the other, he must have bethought himself of the earlier 
attempt to explain consciousness of objects through empirical 
concepts conditioned by transcendental apperception, and so 
have attempted to expound the third form of synthesis by 
^ Cf. above, p. 21 1. 
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means of it As thus ^ extended it involves a distinction 
between transcendental and empirical apperception, and upon 
that the discussion, so far as it concerns anything akin 
to recognition, altogether turns. But there is not the least 
further mention of recognition itself. As transcendental, it 
cannot be taken as the equivalent of empirical apperception ; 
and as a synthesis through concepts, can hardly coincide with 
pure apperception. The title of the section, “the synthesis 
of recognition in the concept/' is thus no real indication of 
the astonishing fare prepared for the reader. The doctrine of 
a threefold synthesis seems to have occurred to Kant on the 
very eve of the publication of the Critique. The passage 
expounding it may well have been hurriedly composed, and 
when unforeseen difficulties accumulated, especially in regard 
to recognition as a transcendental process, Kant must have 
resolved simply to close the matter by inserting the older 
manuscript. 

III. Evidence yielded by the “ Eeiexionen ” and “ Lose Blatter 
in support of the above analysis 

The evidence, derived by Vaihinger from the Refiexionen 
and Lose Blatter ^ briefly outlined, is as follows.^ (i) In the 
Refiexionen zur Anthropologie relevant passages are few in 
number, and represent a standpoint very close to that of the 
lyqo Dissertation. Imagination is treated only as an empirical 
faculty.^ Recognition, which is only once mentioned,^ is also 
viewed as merely empirical. The understanding is spoken 
of as the faculty through which objects are thought.^ The 
categories are not mentioned, and it is stated that the under- 
standing yields only ideas of reflection. “ All knowledge of 
things is derived, as regards its matter, from sensation — the 
understanding gives only ideas of reflection." ^ So far, these 
Refiexionen would seem to coincide, more or less, with the first 
stage of the deduction. They contain, however, no reference 
to transcendental apperception ; and are therefore regarded by 
Vaihinger as representing a still earlier standpoint. 

* (2) In the Refiexionen zur Kritik der reinen Vernunft 
there is a very large and valuable body of relevant passages. 
No. 925 must be of the same date as the letter of 1772 to 
Herz ; it formulates its problem in practically identical ter ms.^ 
Nos. 946-52 and 955 may belong to the period fi^st stage. 
For though the doctrine of the transcendental oBj^ct as the 

^ .‘For Vailiinger’s own statement of it, cf. op. at. pp. 79-98. 

^ Nos. 64-5, 1 17, 140-5. ® No. 146. ^ Nos. 41, 81. 

^ No. 104. 6 Cf. Nos. 964-5. 
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opposite counterpart of the transcendental subject is not 
mentioned, the spiritualist view of the self is prominent. In 
No. 946 it is asserted that the representation of an object 
is ‘‘ made by us through freedom.*' 

Free actions are already given a piori^ namely our own.” ^ To 
pass universal objective judgments, and to do so apodictically, reason 
must be free from subjective grounds of determination. For were 
it so determined the judgment would be merely accidental, namely 
in accordance with its subjective cause. Thus reason is conscious 
a priori of its freedom in objectively necessary judgments in so far as 
it apprehends them as exclusively grounded through their relation to 
the object.”^ “Transcendental freedom is the necessary hypothesis 
of all rules, and therefore of all employment of the understanding.” ^ 
“Appearances are representations whereby are affected. The 
representation of our free self-activity does not involve affection, and 
accordingly is not appearance, but apperception.” ^ 

It is significant that the categories receive no mention. 

Almost all the other Reflexionen would seem to have 
originated in the period of the second stage of the deduction ; 
but they still betray a strong spiritualist bias. 

“Impressions are not yet representations, for they must be 
related to something else which is an action. Now the reaction of 
the mind is an action which relates to the impression, and which if 
taken alone ^ may in its special forms receive the title categories.”® 
“We can know the connection of things in the world only if we 
produce it through a universal action, and so out of a principle of 
inner power {ans einei 7 i Prm%ip der mnere?i Potesfas)\ substance, 
ground, combination.” ^ 

These Reflexionen recognise only the categories of relation,® 
and must therefore be prior to the twelvefold classification. 
There is not the least trace of the characteristic doctrines 
of the third and fourth stages of the deduction, viz. of the 
transcendental function of the imagination or of a threefold 
transcendental synthesis. The nature of apprehension is also 
most obscure. It is frequently equated with apperception. 

(3) The Lose Blatter aus Kants Nachlass (Heft I.) contains 
fragments which also belong to the second stage of the 
deduction, but which would seem to be of somewhat earlier 

^ No. 947, 2 8 4 g^ 2 . 

® This is Erdmann’s reading. Vaihinger substitutes allgemein for allein^ but 
without reason given. 

® No. 935. The translation is literal. Kant in the last sentence changes 
from singular to plural. 

^ No. 964. 

® Cf. also Nos. 957 ». 961. the latter shows how Kant already connected the 
categories of relation with the logical functions of judgment. 
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date than the above Reflexionen?- They have interesting points 
of contact with the first stage. Thus though the phrase 
transcendental object does not occur in them, the object of 
knowledge is equated with jt, and is regarded in the manner 
of the first stage as the opposite counterpart of the unity of 
the self.- These fragments belong, however, to the second 
stage in virtue of their recognition of the a priori categories 
of relation. There is also here, as is in the Reflexionen^ 
great lack of clearness regarding the nature of apprehension ; 
and there is still no mention of the transcendental faculty 
of imagination. Fragment 8 is definitely datable. It 
covers the free spaces of a letter of invitation dated May 20, 
1775.^ Fragment B 12^ belongs to a different period from the 
above. This is sufficiently evident from its contents ; but 
fortunately the paper upon which it is written — an official 
document in the handwriting of the Rector of the Philosophical 
Faculty of Konigsberg — enables us to decide the exact year of 
its origin. It is dated January 20, 1780. The fragment must 
therefore be subsequent to that date. Now in it transcendental 
imagination appears as a third faculty alongside sensibility and 
understanding, and a distinction is definitely drawn between 
its empirical and its transcendental employment. The former 
conditions the synthesis of apprehension ; the latter conditions 
the synthetic unity of apperception. It further distinguishes 
between reproductive and productive imagination, and ascribes 
the former exclusively to the empirical imagination. In all 
these respects it stands in complete agreement with the 
teaching of the third stage of the deduction. The fact that 
this fragment is subsequent to January 1780 would seem to 
prove that even at that late date Kant was struggling with 
his deduction.^ But the most interesting of all VaihingePs 
conclusions has still to be mentioned. He points out that at 
the time when this fragment was composed Kant had not yet 
developed the doctrine characteristic of the fourth stage, 
namely, of a threefold transcendental synthesis. Moreover, 
as he observes, the statement which it explicitly contains, that 
I'eproductive imagination is always empirical, is inconsistent 
with any such doctrine. The teaching of the fourth stage 
must consequently be ascribed to an even later date.® 

^ Reicke, Nos. 7, 8, 10-18 (pp. 16-26, 29-49). 

The chief relevant passages have been quoted above, p. 209. 

® The letter is given in IV. x. p. 173. l^eicke, pp. 113-16. 

According to Adickes the Critiqtte was “ brought to completion ” in the first 
half of 1780 ; in Vaihinger’s view, on the other hand, Kant was occupied wdth 
it from April to September. Cf. above, p. xx. 

® In two respects, however, fragment B 12 anticipates the teaching of the fourth 
stage : («) in suggesting (p. 114) the necessity of a pure synthesis of pure intuition, 
and {b) in equating (p. 1 1 5) synthesis of apprehension with synthesis of imagination. 
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(4) The Lose Blatter II.), though almost exclusively 
devoted to moral and legal questions, contain in E 67^ a 
relevant passage which Reicke regards as belonging to the 
eighties, but which Adickes and Vaihinger agree in dating 
shortly before 1781.’' On VaihingeFs view it is a preliminary 
study for the passages of the fourth stage of the deduction. 
But such exact dating is not essential to Vaihinger’s argument. 
It is undoubtedly quite late, and contains the following 
sentence : 

‘'All representations, whatever their origin, are yet ultimately as 
representations modifications of inner sense, and their unity must be 
viewed from this point of view. A spontaneity of synthesis corre- 
sponds to their receptivity : either of apprehension as sensations or 
of reproduction as images (Einbildungen) or of recognition as 
concepts/^ 

This is the doctrine from which the deduction of the first 
edition starts ; it was, it would seem, the last to be developed?^ 
That we find no trace of it in the Prolegomena^ and that it is 
not only eliminated from the second edition, but is expressly 
disavowed,^ would seem to indicate that it had been hastily 
adopted on the very eve of publication, and that upon 
reflection Kant had felt constrained definitively to discard it. 
The threefold synthesis can be verified on the empirical level, 
but there is no evidence that there exist corresponding tran- 
scendental activities. 

ISf, Connected Statement and Discussion of Kant’s Subjective 
and Objective Deductions in the First Edition 

Such are the varying and conflicting forms in which 
Kant has presented his deduction of the categories. We 
may now apply our results to obtain a connected statement 
of the essentials of his argument. The following exposition, 
which endeavours to emphasise its main broad features, to 
distinguish its various steps, and to disentangle its complex 
and conflicting tendencies, will, I trust, yield to the reader such 
steady orientation as is necessary in so bewildering a labyrinth, 

^ Pp. 231-3. ® Cf. below, pp. 268-9. 

® In B 160 Kant states that the synthesis of apprehension is only empirical ; 
and in B 152 we find the following emphatic sentence : “In so far as the faculty 
of imagination is spontaneously active I sometimes also name it [/.<?. in addition to 
entitling it transcendental and figurative] pvducHve, and thereby distinguish it 
from the reproductive imagination whose synthesis is subject only to empirical 
laws, Le, those of association, and which therefore contributes nothing in explana- 
tion of the possibility of a priori knowledge. Hence it belongs, not to tran- 
scendental philosophy, but to psychology.’’ Cf. the directly counter statement in 
A 102 ; “The reproductive synthesis of the faculty of imagination must be counted 
among the transcendental actions of the mind.” 
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In the meantime I shall take account only of the deductions 
of the first edition,^ and from them shall strive to construct 
the ideal statement to which they severally approximate. 
Any single relatively consistent and complete deduction that 
is thus to serve as a standard exposition must, like the root- 
languages of philology, be typical or archetypal, representing 
the argument at which Kant aimed ; it cannot be one of the 
alternative expositions which he himself gives. Such recon- 
struction of an argument which Kant has failed to express 
in a final and genuinely adequate form must, of course, lie 
open to all the dangers of arbitrary and personal interpreta- 
tion. It is an extremely adventurous undertaking, and will 
have to be carefully guarded by constant reference to Kanf s 
ipsissima verba. Proof of its historical validity will consist in 
its capacity to render intelligible Kant’s own departures from it, 
and in its power of explaining the reasons of his so doing. Its 
expository value will be in proportion to the assistance which 
it may afford to the reader in deciphering the actual texts. 

Our first task is to make clear the nature of the distinc- 
tion which Kant draws between the “subjective” and the 
“objective” deductions. This is a distinction of great im- 
portance, and raises issues of a fundamental character. In 
regard to it students of Kant take widely different views. 
For it brings to a definite issue many of the chief contro- 
versies regarding Critical teaching. Kant has made some 
very definite statements in regard to it; and one of the 
opposing schools of interpretation finds its chief and strongest 
arguments in the words which he employs. But for reasons 
which will appear in due course, adherence to the letter of the 
Critique would in this case involve the commentator in great 
difficulties. We have no option except to adopt the invidious 
position of maintaining that we may now, after the interval of 
a hundred years and the labours of so many devoted students, 
profess to understand Kant better than he understood himself. 
For such procedure we may indeed cite his own authority. 

“Not infrequently, upon comparing the thoughts which an 
author has expressed in regard to his subject, whether in ordinary 
conversation or in writing, we find that we can understand him 
better than he understood himself. As he has not sufficiently 
determined his concept, he has sometimes spoken, or even thought, 
in opposition to his own intention.” ^ 

Let us, then, consider first the distinction between the two 
types of deduction in the form in which it is drawn by Kant, 

^ Though, as we shall find, the deduction of the second edition is in certain 
respects more mature, it is in other respects less complete. ^ A 3I4=B 370. 
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In the Preface to the first edition,^ Kant states that his 
transcendental deduction of the categories has two sides, and 
assigns to them the titles subjective and objective. 

‘‘This enquiry, which is somewhat deeply grounded, has two 
sides. The one refers to the objects of pure understanding, and is 
intended to expound and render intelligible the objective validity of 
its a priori concepts. It is therefore essential to my purposes. 
The other seeks to investigate the pure understanding itself, its 
possibility and the cognitive faculties upon which it rests. Although 
this latter exposition is of great importance for my chief purpose, 
it does not form an essential part of it. For the chief question is 
always simply this, — what and how much can the understanding 
and Reason know apart from all experience ? not — how is the 
faculty of thought itself possible ? The latter is as it w-ere a 
search for the cause of a given effect ; and therefore is of the 
nature of an hypothesis (though, as I shall show elsewhere, this 
is not really so) ; and I would appear to be taking the liberty 
simply of expressing an opinion, in which case the reader would be 
free to express a different opinion.^ For this reason I must forestall 
the readers criticism by pointing out that the objective deduction, 
with which I am here chiefly concerned, retains its full force even 
if my subjective deduction should fail to produce that complete 
conviction for which I hope. ...” 

The subjective deduction seeks to determine the subjective 
conditions which are I'equired to render knowledge possible, 
or to use less ambiguous terms the generative processes to 
whose agency human knowledge is due. It is consequently 
psychological in character. The objective deduction, on the 
other hand, is so named because it deals not with psycho- 
logical processes but with questions of objective validity. It 
enquires how concepts which are a priori^ and which as a 
priori must be taken to originate in pure reason, can yet be 
valid of objects. In other words, the objective deduction is 
logical, or, to use a post-Kantian term, epistemological in 
character. 

It is indeed true, as Kant here insists, that the subjective 
deduction does not concern itself in any quite direct fashion 
with the Critical problem — how a priori ideas can relate to 
objects. “ Although of great importance for my chief 
purpose, it does not form an essential part of it.” This, no 
doubt, is one reason why Kant omitted it when he revised 
the Critique for the second edition,® None the less it is, as 

* A 3C-xi. Cf. above, pp. 50- r. 

2 Cf, below, pp, 543 ff., 576-7. 

® Whether it was the chief reason is decidedly open to question. The un- 
critical character of its teaching as regards the function of empirical concepts and 
of the transcendental object, and the unsatisfactoriness of its doctrine of a three- 
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he here says, important ; and what exactly that importance 
amounts to, and whether it is really true that it has such 
minor importance as to be rightly describable as unessential, 
is what we have to decide. 

Though empirical psychology, in so far as it investigates 
the temporal development of our experience, is, as Kant very 
justly claims, entirely distinct in aim and method from the 
Critical enquiry, the same cannot be said of a psychology 
which, for convenience, and on the lines of Kanfs own 
employment of terms, may be named transcendental^ For 
it will deal, not with the temporal development of the concrete 
and varied aspects of consciousness, but with the more funda- 
mental question of the generative conditions indispensably 
necessary to consciousness as such, ix. to consciousness in 
each and every one of its possible embodiments. In the 
definition above given of the objective deduction, I have 
intentionally indicated Kanfs unquestioning conviction that 
the a priori originates independently of the objects to which 
it is applied. This independent origin is only describable in 
mental or psychological terms. The a priori originates from 
within ; it is due to the specific conditions upon which human 
thinking rests. Now this interpretation of the a priori 
renders the teaching contained in the subjective deduction 
much more essential than Kant is himself willing to recognise. 
The conclusions arrived at may be highly schematic in 
conception, and extremely conjectural in detail ; the}/ are none 
the less required to supplement the results of the more purely 
logical analysis. For though in the second edition the sections 
devoted to the subjective deduction are suppressed, their 
teaching, and the distinctions which they draw between the 
different mental processes, continue to be employed in the 
exposition of the objective deduction, and indeed are pre- 
supposed throughout the Critiqtie as a whole. They are 
indispensably necessary in order to render really definite 
many of the contentions which the objective deduction itself 
contains. To eliminate the subjective deduction is not to 
cut away these presuppositions, but only to leave them in the 
obscure region of the undefined They will still continue to 
Influence our mode of formulating and of solving the Critical 
problem, but will do so as untested and vaguely outlined 
assumptions, acting as unconscious influences rather than as 


fold synthesis, would of themselves account for the omission. The passage in the 
chapter on phenomena and noiimena (A 250 ff.) in which the doctrine of the 
transcendental object is again developed was likewise omitted in the second 
edition. 

^ Cf. below, pp. 238, 263 ff. 
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established principles. For these reasons the omission of the 
subjective deduction is to be deplored. The explicit state- 
ment of the implied psychological conditions is preferable to 
their employment without prior definition and analysis. The 
deduction of the second edition rests throughout upon the 
initial and indispensable assumption, that though connection 
or synthesis can never be given, it is yet the generative source 
of all consciousness of order and relation. Factors which are 
transcendental in the strict or logical meaning of the term 
rest upon processes that are transcendental in a psychological 
sense. 

This last phrase, ‘transcendental in a psychological 
sense,* calls for a word of justification. The synthetic pro- 
cesses generative of experience are not, of course, transcend- 
ental in the strict sense. For they are not a priori in the 
manner of the categories. None the less they are discover- 
able by the same transcendental method, namely, as being, 
like the categories, indispensably necessary to the possi- 
bility of experience. They differ from the categories in 
that they are not immanent in experience, constituent of it, 
and cannot therefore be known in their intrinsic nature. As 
they fall outside the field of consciousness, they can only be 
hypothetically postulated. None the less, formal categories 
and generative processes, definable elements and problematic 
postulates, alike agree in being conditions sim qua non of 
experience. And further, in terms of Kant*s presupposed 
psychology, the latter are the source to which the former 
are due. There would thus seem to be sufficient justification 
for extending the term transcendental to cover both ; and 
in so doing we are following the path which Kant himself 
willingly travelled. For such would seem to have been his 
unexpressed reasons for ascribing, as he does, the synthetic 
generative processes to what he himself names transcendental 
faculties. 

This disposes of Kanfs chief reason for refusing to 
recognise the subjective deduction as a genuine part of the 
Critical enquiry, namely, the contention upon which he lays 
such emphasis in the prefaces both of the first and of the second 
edition,^ that in transcendental philosophy nothing hypo- 
thetical, nothing in any degree dependent upon general 
reasoning from contingent fact, can have any place. That 
contention proves untenable even within the domain of his 
purely logical analyses. The very essence of his transcend- 
ental method consists in the establishment of a priori 
elements through proof of their connection with factual 
^ Cf. also in M&thodolo^y, below, p. ‘54311'. 
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experience. Kant is here revealing how greatly his mind is 
still biased by the Leibnizian rationalism from which he 
is breaking away. His /z priori cannot establish itself save 
in virtue of hypothetical reasoning.^ His transcendental 
method, rightly understood, does not differ in essential 
nature from the hypothetical method of the natural sciences ; 
it does so only in the nature of its starting - point, and 
in the character of the analyses which that starting-point 
prescribes. And if hypothetical reasoning may be allowed 
in the establishment of the logical a priori^ there is no 
sufficient reason why it may not also be employed for the 
determination of dynamical factors. The sole question is as 
to whether the hypotheses conform to the logical require- 
ments and so raise themselves to a different level from mere 
opinion and conjecture.^ As Kant himself says,^ though his 
conclusions in the subjective deduction may seem to be 
hypothetical in the illegitimate sense, they are not really so. 
From the experience in view of which they are postulated 
they receive at once the proof of their actuality and the 
material for their specification. 

We may now return to the question of the nature of the 
two deductions. The complex character of their interrelations 
may be outlined as follows : 

1. Though the subjective deduction is in its later stages 
coextensive with its objective counterpart, in its earlier stages 
it moves wholly on what may be called the empirical level. 
The data which it analyses and the conditions which it 
postulates are both alike empirical. The objective deduc- 
tion, on the other hand, deals from start to finish with the 
a priori, 

2. The later stages of the subjective deduction are based 
upon the results of the objective deduction. The existence 
and validity of a priori factors having been demonstrated by 
transcendental, i,e. logical, analysis, the subjective deduction 
can be extended from the lower to the higher level, and 
can proceed to establish for the a priori elements what in 
its earlier stages it has determined for empirical conscious- 
ness, namely, the nature of the generative processes which 
require to be postulated as their ground and origin. When 
the two deductions are properly distinguished the objective 
deduction has, therefore, to be placed midway between the 
initial and the final stages of the subjective deduction. 

3. The two deductions concentrate upon different aspects 
of experience. In the subjective deduction experience is 

d Cf. above, pp. xxxvi, xxxvii-viii, 36; below, pp. 241-3. 

Cf. below, p. 543 ff. ^ A xi. 
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chiefly viewed as a te^nporal process in which the given falls 
apart into successive events, which, in and by themselves, 
are incapable of constituting a unified consciousness. The 
fundamental characteristic of human experience, from this 
point of view, is that it is serial in character. Though it is 
an apprehension of time, it is itself also a process in time. 
In the objective deduction, on the other hand, the time 
element is much less prominent. Awareness of objects 
is the subject-matter to which analysis is chiefly devoted. 
This difference very naturally follows from the character of the 
two deductions. The subjective enquiry is mainly interested 
in the conditions generative of experience, and finds its 
natural point of departure in the problem by what processes 
a unified experience is constructed out of a succession of 
distinct happenings. The objective deduction presents the 
logical problem of validity in its most striking form, in our 
awareness of objects ; the objective is contrasted with the 
subjective as being that which is universally and necessarily 
the same for all observers. Ultimately each of the two 
deductions must yield an analysis of both types of conscious- 
ness — awareness of time and awareness of objects ; a priori 
factors are involved in the former no less than in the 
latter, and both are conditioned by generative processes. 
Unfortunately the manner in which this is done in the 
Critique causes very serious misunderstanding. The pro- 
blem of the psychological conditions generative of conscious- 
ness of objects is raised^ before the logical analysis of 
the objective deduction has established the data necessary 
for its profitable discussion. The corresponding defect in the 
objective deduction is of a directly opposite character, but is 
even more unfortunate in its effects. The results obtained 
from the analysis of our awareness of objects are not, within 
the limits of the objective deduction, applied in further 
analysis of our consciousness of time. That is first done, and 
even then by implication rather than by explicit argument, 
in the Analytic of Principles. This has the twofold evil 
consequence, that the relations holding between the two 
deductions are very greatly obscured, and that the reader is 
not properly prepared for the important use to which the 
results of the objective deduction are put in the Analytic 
of Principles, For it is there assumed — a quite legitimate 
inference from the objective deduction, but one whose 
legitimacy Kant has nowhere dwelt upon and explained — 
that to be conscious of time we must be conscious of it as 
existing in two distinct orders, subjective and objective. To 

^ A loo-i. 
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be conscious of time we must be conscious of objects, and to 
be conscious of objects we must be able to distinguish between 
the order of our ideas and the order of the changes (if any) 
ill that which is known by their means. 

Thus the two deductions, properly viewed in their full 
scope, play into one another's hands. The objective deduc- 
tion is necessary to complete the analysis of time-conscious- 
ness given in the subjective deduction, and the extension of 
the analysis of object - consciousness to the explanation of 
time-consciousness is necessary in order to make quite definite 
and clear the full significance of the conclusions to which the 
objective enquiry has led.^ 

One last point remains for consideration. Experience is 
a highly ambiguous term, and to fulfil the role assigned to it 
by Kant's transcendental method — that of establishing the 
reality of the conditions of its own possibility — its actuality 
must lie beyond the sphere of all possible controversy. It 
must be itself a datum, calling indeed for explanation, but 
not itself making claims that are in any degree subject to 
possible challenge. Now if we abstract from all those par- 
ticularising factors which are irrelevant in this connection, 
we are left with only three forms of experience — experience of 
self, experience of objects, and experience of time. The two 
former are open to question. They may be illusory, as Hume 
has argued. And as their validity, or rather actuality, calls 
for establishment, they cannot fulfil the demands which the 
transcendental method exacts from the experience whose 
possibility is to yield, proof of its discoverable conditions. 
Consciousness of time, on the other hand, is a fact whose 
actuality, however problematic in its conditions, and however 
mysterious in its intrinsic nature, cannot, even by the most 
metaphysical of subtleties, be in any manner or degree 
challenged. It is an unquestioned possession of the human 
mind. Whether time itself is real we are not metaphysically 
certain, but that, whatever be its reality or unreality, we are 
conscious of it in the form of change, is beyond all 
manner of doubt. Consciousness of time is the factual 
experience, as conditions of whose possibility the a priori 
factors are transcendentally proved. In so far as they can be 

^ Kant’s failure either to distinguish or to connect the two deductions in any 
really clear and consistent manner is a defect which is accentuated rather than 
diminished in the second edition. Though the sections devoted to the subjective 
enquiry are omitted, and the argument of the objective deduction is so recast as 
to increase the emphasis laid upon its more strictly logical aspects, the teaching 
of the subjective deduction is retained and influences the argument at every point. 
For the new deduction, no less than that of the first edition, rests throughout 
upon the initial assumption that though connection or synthesis can never be 
given, it is yet the generative source of ail consciousness of order and relation, 

R 
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shown to be its indispensable conditions, its mere existence 
proves their reality. And such in effect is the ultimate 
character of Kanfs proof of the objective validity of the 
categories. They are proved in that it is shown that only in 
and through them is consciousness of time possible. 

The argument gains immeasurably in clearness when 
this is recognised ; ^ and the deduction of the first edition of 
the Critique^ in spite of its contorted character, remains in 
my view superior to that of the second edition owing to this 
more explicit recognition of the temporal aspect of conscious- 
ness and to employment of it as the initial starting-point. 
Analysis at once reveals that though consciousness of time 
is undeniably actual, it is conditioned in complex ways, 
and that among the conditions indispensably necessary to 
its possibility are both consciousness of self and consciousness 
of an objective order of existence. Starting from the 
undeniable we are thus brought to the problematic ; but 
owing to the factual character of the starting-point we can 
substantiate what would otherwise remain open to question. 

As this method of formulating KanPs argument gives 
greater prominence to the temporal factor than Kant himself 
does in his statement of the deductions, the reader may very 
rightly demand further evidence that I am not, by this 
procedure, setting the deductions in a false or arbitrary 
perspective. Any statement of KanPs position in other than 
his own ipsissima verbals necessarily, in large part, a matter 
of interpretation, and proof of its correctness must ultimately 
consist in the success with which it can be applied in unravel- 
ling the manifold strands that compose his tortuous and many- 
sided argument ; but the following special considerations may 
be cited in advance. Those parts of the Critique^ such as the 
chief paragraphs of the subjective deduction and the chapter 
on Sche^natism^ which are demonstrably late in date of writing, 
agree in assigning greater prominence to the temporal aspect 
of experience. This is also true of those numerous passages 
added in the second edition which deal with inner sense. All 
of these show an increasing appreciation of the central rdle 
which time must play in the Critical enquiries. Secondly, 
proof of the validity of specific categories is given, as we shall 
had, 2 not in the objective deduction of the Analytic of Concepts^ 
but only in the Analytic of Principles, What Kant gives in 
the former is only the quite general demonstration that forms 
of unity, such as are involved in all judgment, are demanded 

^ It appears most clearly in Kant’s proof of the category of causality in the 
second Analogy, Cf. below, p. 364 ff. 

’’ Cf. below, pp. 252-3, 258, 287, 333, 343. 
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for the possibility of experience. Now when proof of the 
specific categoiies does come, in the Analytic ofJPrinciples^ it 
is manifestly based on the analysis of time-experience. In 
the three Analogies, for example, Kanfs demonstration of the 
objective validity of the categories of relation consists in the 
proof that they are necessary conditions of the possibility of 
our time-consciousness. That is to say, the transcendental 
method of proof, when developed in full detail, in reference 
to some specific category, agrees with the formulation which 
I have given of the subjective and objective deductions. In 
the third place, Kant started from a spiritualist standpoint, 
akin to that of Leibniz,^ and only very gradually broke away 
from the many illegitimate assumptions which it involves. 
But this original starting-point reveals its persisting influence 
in the excessive emphasis which Kant continued to lay upon 
the unity of apperception. He frequently speaks ^ as if it were 
an ultimate self-justifying principle, by reference to which the 
validity of all presupposed conditions can be established. 
But that, as I have already argued, is a legitimate method of 
procedure only if it has previously been established that self- 
consciousness is involved in all consciousness, that is, involved 
even in consciousness of sequence and duration. And as just 
stated, the deductions of specific categories, given in the Ana- 
lytic of Principles, fulfil these requirements of complete proof. 
They start from the time-consciousness, not from apperception, 

I shall now summarise these introductory discussions in a 
brief tabulated outline of the main steps in the argument of 
the two deductions, and shall add a concluding note upon 
their interconnection. 

Subjective Deduction. — i. Consciousness of time is an 
experience whose actuality cannot be questioned ; by its 
actuality it will therefore establish the reality of everj^thing 
that can be proved to be its indispensable condition. 

2. Among the conditions indispensably necessary to all 
consciousness of time are synthetic processes whereby the 
contents of consciousness, occurring in successive moments, 
are combined and unified. These processes are processes of 
apprehension, reproduction, and recognition. 

3. Recognition, in turn, is conditioned by self-consciousness. 

4. As no consciousness is possible without self-conscious- 
ness, the synthetic processes must have completed themselves 
before such self-consciousness is possible, and consequently 
are not verifiable by introspection but only by hypothetical 
construction. 

^ Cf. above, p, 208 C 

® Cf. above, pp. 1 -ii, 207^12; below, pp. 260-3, 272-3, 327*8, 473-7, 515. 
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[i, 2, 3, and 4 are steps which can be stated inde- 
pendently of the argument of the objective deduction.] 

5. Self-consciousness presupposes consciousness of objects, 
and consciousness of objects presupposes the synthetic 
activities of productive imagination whereby the matter of 
sense is organised in accordance with the categories. These 
productive activities also are verifiable only by conjectural 
inference, and only upon their completion can consciousness 
of any kind make its appearance. 

6. Consciousness of self and consciousness of objects thus 
alike rest upon a complexity of non-phenomenal conditions. 
For anything that critical analysis can prove to the contrary, 
consciousness and personality may not be ultimates. They 
may be resultants due to realities fundamentally different 
from themselves. 

[S is a conclusion obtained only by means of the argument 
of the objective deduction. 6 is a further conclusion, first 
explicitly drawn by Kant in the Dialectical 

Objective Deduction. — i. The starting-point coincides with 
that of the subjective deduction. Consciousness of time is an 
experience by whose actuality we can establish the reality of 
its indispensable conditions. 

2. Among the conditions necessary to all consciousness of 
time is self-consciousness. 

3. Self-consciousness, in turn, is itself conditioned by 
consciousness of objects. 

4. Consciousness of objects is possible only if the cate- 
gories have validity within the sphere of sense-experience. 

5. Conclusion. — The empirical validity of the categories, 
and consequently the empirical validity of our consciousness 
alike of the self and of objects, must be granted as a conditio 
sine qua non of our consciousness of time. They are the 
indispensable conditions of that fundamental experience. 

As above stated,^ the preliminary stages of the subjective 
deduction prepare the way for the argument of the objective 
deduction, while the results obtained by the latter render 
possible the concluding steps of the former. That is to say, 
the objective deduction has to be intercalated midway between 
the opening and the concluding stages of the subjective 
deduction. It may also be observed that whereas the 
objective deduction embodies the main positive teaching of 
the Analytic^ in that it establishes the possibility of natural 
science and of a metaphysics of experience, the subjective 
deduction is more directly concerned with the subject-matter 
of the Dialectic, reinforcing, as it does, the more negative 

^ p. 239. 
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consequences which follow from the teaching of the objective 
deduction— the impossibility of transcendent speculation. It 
stands in peculiarly close connection with the teaching of the 
section on the Paralogisms, We may now proceed to a 
detailed statement of the argument of the two deductions. 

THE SUBJECTIVE DEDUCTION IN ITS INITIAL 
EMPIRICAL STAGES 

In the opening of the subjective deduction Kant is careful 
to give due prominence to the temporal aspect of our human 
experience. 

. all the contents of our knowledge are ultimately subject 
to the formal condition of inner sense, that is, to time, as that wherein 
they must all be ordered, connected, and brought into relation to 
one another. This is a general remark which the reader must 
bear in mind as being a fundamental presupposition of my entire 
argument.” ^ 

Consciousness of time is thus the starting-point of the 
deduction. Analysis reveals it as highly complex ; and the 
purpose of the deduction is to discover, and, as far as may be 
possible, to define its various conditions. The argument can 
best be expounded by reference to a single concrete example 
— say, our experience of a series of contents, b, e^fy 
as in succession to one another and as together making up 
the total six. In order that such an experience may be 
possible the successive members of the series must be held 
together simultaneously before the mind. Obviously, if the 
earlier members dropped out of consciousness before the mind 
reached fy f could not be apprehended as having followed 
upon them. There must be a synthesis of apprehension of 
the successive items. 

Such a synthesis of apprehension is, however, only 
possible through reproduction of the earlier experiences. If 
when the mind has passed from a to f, f is apprehended as 
having followed upon a, by c, dy By such consciousness is only 
possible in so far as these earlier contents are reproduced in 
image. Synthesis of apprehension is conditioned by synthesis 
of reproduction in imagination. 

“ But if the preceding representations (the first parts of [a] line, 
the earlier moments of time or the units represented in sequent 
order) were always to drop out of my thought, and were not repro- 
duced when I advance to those that follow, no complete representa- 
tion, and none of all the aforementioned thoughts, not even the purest 
and first basal representations of space and time, could ever arise.” ^ 


1 A 99. 


® A 102. 
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In order, however, that the reproduced images may fulfil 
their function, they must be recognised as standing for or 
representing contents which the self has just experienced. 

“Without the consciousness that what we are thinking is the 
same as what we thought a moment before, ail reproduction in the 
series of representations would be in vain.” ^ 

Each reproduced image would in its present state be a 
new experience, and would not help in the least towards 
gaining consciousness of order or number in the succes- 
sion of our experiences. Recognition is, therefore, a third 
form of synthesis, indispensably necessary to consciousness 
of time. But further, the recognition is recognition of a 
succession as forming a unity or whole, and that unity is 
always conceptual. 

“ The word concept {Begriff) might of itself have suggested this 
remark. For it is this unitary consciousness which unites into a single 
representation a manifold that has been successively intuited and then 
subsequently reproduced.” ^ “ If in counting I forgot that the units 

. . . have been added to one another in succession, I should never 
recognise what the sum-total is that is being produced through the 
successive addition of unit to unit ; and so would remain ignorant 
of the number. For the concept of this number is nothing but the 
consciousness of this unity of synthesis.” ® 

The synthesis of recognition is thus a synthesis which 
takes place in and through empirical concepts. In the instance 
which we have chosen, the empirical concept is that of the 
number six. 

The analysis, however, is not yet complete. Just as 
reproduction conditions apprehension and both rest on recog- 
nition, so in turn recognition presupposes a still further condi- 
tion, namely, self-consciousness. For it is obvious, once the 
fact is pointed out, that the recognition of reproduced images as 
standing for past experiences can only be possible in so far as 
there is an abiding self which is conscious of its identity 
throughout the succession. Such an act of recognition is, 
indeed, merely one particular form or concrete instance of 
self-consciousness. The unity of the empirical concept in 
and through which recognition takes place finds its indispens- 
able correlate in the unity of an empirical self. Thus an 
analysis of our consciousness, even though conducted wholly 
on the empirical level, that is, without the least reference to 
the a priori^ leads by simple and cogent argument to the 

^ A 103. 1 m. cit, 3 Loc. cit. 
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conclusion that it is conditioned by complex synthetic pro- 
cesses, and that these syntheses in turn presuppose a unity 
which finds twofold expression for itself, objectively through 
a concept and subjectively in self-consciousness. 

So far I have stated the argument solely in reference to 
serial consciousness. Kant renders his argument needlessly 
complex and diminishes its force by at once extending it so 
as to cover the connected problem, how we become aware of 
objects. This occurs in the section on the synthesis of repro- 
duction. An analysis of our consciousness of objects, as 
distinct from consciousness of the immediately -successive, 
forces us to postulate further empirical conditions. Since 
the reproductive imagination, to whose agency the apprehen- 
sion of complex unitary existences is psychologically due, 
acts through the machinery of association, it presupposes 
constancy in the apprehended manifold. 

“If cinnabar were sometimes red, sometimes black, sometimes 
light, sometimes heavy, if a man changed sometimes into this and 
sometimes into that animal form, if the country on the longest day 
were sometimes covered with fruits, sometimes with ice and snow, 
my empirical imagination would never even have occasion when 
representing red colour to bring to mind heavy cinnabar. . . ^ 

This passage may be compared with the one which occurs 
in the section on the synthesis of recognition. Our repre- 
sentations, in order to constitute knowledge, must have the 
unity of some concept ; the manifold cannot be apprehended 
save in so far as this is possible. 

“All knowledge demands a concept, though that concept may 
be quite imperfect or obscure. But a concept is always, as regards 
its form, something general which serves as a rule. The concept 
of body, for instance, as the unity of the manifold which is thought 
through it, serves as a rule to our knowledge of outer appearances. 
... It necessitates in the perception of something outside us the 
representation of extension, and therewith the representations of 
impenetrability, form, etc.”^ 

So far the deduction still moves on the empirical level. 
When Kant, however, proceeds to insist® that this empirical 
postulate itself rests upon a transcendental condition, the 
argument is thrown into complete confusion, and the reader 
is bewildered by the sudden anticipation of one of the most 
difficult and subtle conclusions of the objective deduction. 
The same confusion is also caused throughout these sections 
as a whole by Kant’s description of the various syntheses as 

^ A 100- 1. - A 106. ® A loi. 
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being transcendental.^ They cannot properly be so described. 
The concepts referred to as unifying the syntheses, and the 
self-consciousness which is proved to condition the syntheses, 
are all empirical. They present themselves in concrete form, 
and presuppose characteristics due to the special contingent 
nature of the given manifold ; as Kant states in so many 
words in the second edition. 

^‘Whether I can become empirically conscious of the manifold 
as simultaneous or as successive depends on circumstances or 
empirical conditions. The empirical unity of consciousness, through 
association of representations, therefore itself relates to an appear- 
ance, and is wholly contingent.” ^ 

The argument in these preliminary stages of the subjective 
deduction, in so far as it is employed to yield proof that all 
consciousness involves the unity of concepts and the unity of 
self-consciousness, is independent of any reference to the 
categories, and consequently to transcendental conditions. 
In accordance with the plan of exposition above stated, we 
may now pass to the objective deduction. 

OBJECTIVE DEDUCTION AS GIVEN IN THE 
FIRST EDITION 

The transition from the preliminary stages of the subjective 
deduction to the objective deduction may be made by further 
analysis either of the objective unity of empirical concepts or 
of the subjective unity of empirical self-consciousness. It is 
the former line which the argument of the first edition follows. 

^ Kant is asking what is meant by an object corresponding 
to our representations,^ and answers by his objective deduc- 
tion. He substitutes the empirical for the transcendental 
object,^ and in so doing propounds one of the central and 
most revolutionary tenets of the Critical philosophy. Exist- 
ence takes a threefold, not a merely dual form. Besides 
representations and things in themselves, there exist the 
objects of our representations — the extended world of ordinary 

^ Such statements are in direct conflict with his own repeated assertions in 
other passages that reproduction and recognition are always merely empirical. 
Cf. above, pp. 227-31, and below, pp. 264, 268-9. 

2 2 139-40. 

® In the first^ edition the subjective and objective deductions shade into one 
another ; and this question is raised in the section on synthesis of recognition 
(A 104), where, as above noted (p. 204 C), Kant's argument is largely pre-Critical, 
empirical concepts exercising the functions which Kant later ascribed to the 
categories. But p we have already considered the resulting doctrine of the 
transcendental object both in its earlier and in its subsequent form, we may at 
once pas.s to the more mature teaching of the other sections. 

^ Cf. above, p, 204 ff. 
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experience and of science. Such a threefold distinction is 
prefigured in the Leibnizian metaphysics, and is more or less 
native to every philosophy that is genuinely speculative. 
Kant himself claims Plato as his philosophical progenitor. 
The originality is not in the bare thesis, but in the fruitful, 
tenacious, and consistent manner in which it is developed 
through detailed analysis of our actual experience. 

In its first stages the argument largely coincides with the 
argument of the paragraphs which deal with the transcendental 
object. When we examine the objective, we find that the 
primary characteristic distinguishing it from the subjective is 
that it lays a compulsion upon our minds, constraining us to 
think about it in a certain way. By an object is meant some- 
thing which will not allow us to think at haphazard. Cinnabar 
is an object which constrains us to think it as heavy and red. 
An object is thus the external source of a necessity to which 
our thinking has to conform. The two arguments first begin 
to diverge when Kant sets himself to demonstrate that our 
consciousness of this external necessity is made possible by 
categories which originate from within. 

For this conclusion Kant prepares the way by an analysis 
of the second main characteristic constitutive of an object, viz. 
its unity. This unity is of a twofold nature, involving either 
the category of substance and attribute or the category of 
cause and effect. The two categories are ultimately insepar- 
able, but lead us to conceive the object in two distinct modes. 
When we interpret an object through the a priori concept of 
substance and attribute, we assert that all the contents of our 
pei'ceptions of it ai'e capable of being regarded as qualities of 
one and the same identical substance. No one of its qualities 
can be incongruent with any other, and all of them together, 
in their unity, must be expressive of its substantial nature. 

The causal interpretation of the object is, however, the 
more important, and is that which is chiefly emphasised by 
Kant. It is, indeed, simply a further and more adequate 
mode of expressing the substantial unity of the object All 
the qualities must be causally bound up with one another in 
such a way that the nature of each is determined by the 
nature of all the others, and that if any one quality be 
changed all the others must undergo corresponding alterations. 
Viewed in this manner, in terms of the category of causality, 
an object signifies a necessitated combination of interconnected 
qualities or effects. But since no such form of necessita- 
tion can be revealed in the manifold of sense, our conscious- 
ness of compulsion cannot originate from without, and must 
be due to those a priori forms which, though having their 
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source within, control and direct our interpretation of the 
given. Though the objective compulsion is not itself due to 
the mind, our consciousness of it has this mental a priori 
source. The concept of an object consists in the thought of 
a manifold so determined in its specific order and groupings 
as to be interpretable in terms of the categories of substance 
and causality. 

But the problem of the deduction proper is not yet raised. 
On the one hand, Kant has defined what the concept of 
the objective must be taken as involving, and on the other, 
has pointed out that since the given as given is an uncon- 
nected manifold, any categories through which it may be 
interpreted must be of independent origin ; but it still 
remains to be proved that the above is a valid as well as a 
possible mode of construing the given appearances. The 
categories, as a priori concepts, originate from within. By 
what right may we assert that they not only relate to 
an object, but even constitute the very concept of it ? Are 
appearances legitimately interpretable in any such manner ? It 
was, we may believe, in the process of answering this question 
that Kant came to realise that the objects of our repre- 
sentations must no longer be regarded as things in them- 
selves. For, as he finds, a solution is possible only on the 
further assumption that the mind is legislating merely for the 
world of sense-experience, and is making no assertion in 
regard to the absolutely and independently real. Kant’s 
method of proof is the transcendental, Le. he seeks to* demon- 
strate that this interpretation of the given is indispensably 
necessary as being a sine qua non of its possible apprehension. 
This is achieved by means of the conclusion already established 
through the preliminary steps of the subjective deduction, 
namely, that all consciousness involves self-consciousness. 
Kant’s proof of the objective validity of the categories con- 
sists in showing that only by means of the interpretation of 
appearances as ernpiricctlly objective is self-consciousness 
possible at all. 

The self-consciousness of the subjective deduction, in the 
preliminary form above stated, is, however, itself empirical 
Kant, developing on more strictly Critical lines the argument 
which had accompanied his earlier doctrine of the transcend- 
ental object, now proceeds to maintain in what is at once 
the most fruitful and the most misleading of his tenets, 
that the ultimate ground of the possibility of consciousness 
and therefore also of empirical self-consciousness is the tran- 
scendental unity of apperception. Such apperception, to use 
Kant’s ambiguous phraseology, precedes experience as its 
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a priori condition. The interpretation of given appearances 
through a priori categories is a necessity of consciousness 
because it is a condition of self-consciousness ; and it is a 
condition of self-consciousness because it alone will account 
for the transcendental apperception upon which all empirical 
self-consciousness ultimately depends. 

One chief reason why Kanf s deduction is found so baffling 
and illusive is that it rests upon an interpretation of the unity 
of apperception which is very definitely drawn, but to which 
Kant himself gives only the briefest and most condensed 
expression. I shall therefore take the liberty of restating it 
in more explicit terms. The true or transcendental self has 
no content of its own through which it can gain knowledge 
of itself. It is mere identity, I am I. In other words, self- 
consciousness is a mere form through w^hich contents that 
never themselves constitute the self are yet apprehended as 
being objects to the self. Thus though the self in being 
conscious of time or duration must be conscious of itself as 
identical throughout the succession of its experiences, that 
identity can never be discovered in those experiences ; it can 
only be thought as a condition of them. The continuity 
of memory, for instance, is not a possible substitute for 
transcendental apperception. As the subjective deduction 
demonstrates, self - consciousness conditions memory, and 
cannot therefore be reduced to or be generated by it.^ 
When, however, such considerations are allowed their due 
weight, the necessity of postulating a transcendental unity 
becomes only the more evident. Though it can never itself 
be found among appearances, it is an interpretation which 
we are none the less compelled to give to appearances. 

To summarise before proceeding. We have obtained two 
important conclusions : first, that all consciousness involves 
self-consciousness ; and secondly, that self-consciousness is a 
mere form, in terms of which contents that do not constitute 
the self are apprehended as existing for the self. The first 
leads up to the second, and the second is equivalent to the 
assertion that there can be no such thing as a pure self- 
consciousness, i.e. a consciousness in which the self is aware 
of itself and of nothing but itself. Self-consciousness, to be 

^ Memory is only one particular mode in which recognition presents itself in 
our experience ; Kant’s purpose is to show that it is not more fundamental, nor 
more truly constitutive of apperception, than is recognition in any of its other 
manifestations. Indeed the central contention of the objective deduction is that 
it is through consciousness of object i.e. through consciousness of objective mean- 
ings, that self-consciousness comes to be actualised at all Only in contrast with, 
and through relation to, an objective system is consciousness of inner experience, 
past or present, and therefore self-consciousness in its contingent empirical forms, 
possible to the mind. Cf. above, pp. li-ii ; below, pp. 260-3. 
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possible at all, must at the same time be a consciousness of 
something that is not-self. Only one further step is now 
required for the completion of the deduction, namely, proof 
that this not-self, consciousness of which is necessary to the 
possibility of self-consciousness, must consist in empirical 
objects apprehended in terms of the categories. For proof 
Kant again appeals to the indispensableness of apperception. 
As no intuitions can enter consciousness which are not capable 
of being related to the self, they must be so related to one 
another that, notwithstanding their variety and diversity, the 
self can still be conscious of itself as identical throughout 
them all In other words, no intuition can be related to the 
self that is incapable of being combined together with all the 
other intuitions to form a unitary consciousness. I may here 
quote from the text of the second edition : ^ 

“ . . . only in so far as I can grasp the manifold of the repre- 
sentations in one consciousness, do I call them one and all mine. 
For otherwise I should have as many-coloured and diverse a self as 
I have representations of which I am conscious to myself.” 

Or as it is stated in the first edition : ^ 

“We are a priori aware of the complete identity of the self in 
respect of all representations which belong to our knowledge ... as 
a necessary condition of the possibility of all representations.” 

These are the considerations which lead Kant to entitle 
the unity of apperception transcendeniaL He so names it for 
the reason that, though it is not itself a priori in the manner 
of the categories, we are yet enabled by its means to 
demonstrate that the unity which is necessary for possible 
experience can be securely counted upon in the manifold of 
all possible representations, and because (as he believed) it 
also enables us to prove that the forms of such unity are the 
categories of the understanding. 

To the argument supporting this last conclusion Kant 
does not give the attention which its importance would seem 
to deserve. He points out that as the given is an un- 
connected manifold, its unity can be obtained only by syn- 
thesis, and that such synthesis must conform to the conditions 
prescribed by the unity of apperception. That these conditions 
coincide with the categories he does not, however, attempt to 
prove. He apparently believes that this has been already 
established in the metaphysical deduction.^ The forms of 
unity demanded by apperception, he feels justified in assuming, 

B 134. 2 ^ 3 (;;f^ above, p. 2425 below, pp. 258, 332*3. 
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are the categories. They may be regarded as expressing 
the minimum of unity necessary to the possibility of self- 
consciousness. If sensations cannot be interpreted as the 
diverse attributes of unitary substances, if events cannot be 
viewed as arising out of one another, if the entire world in 
space cannot be conceived as a system of existences re- 
ciprocally interdependent, all unity must vanish from experi- 
ence, and apperception will be utterly impossible.^ 

The successive steps of the total argument of the deduction, 
as given in the first edition, are therefore as follows : Conscious- 
ness of time involves empirical self-consciousness; empirical 
self consciousness is conditioned by a transcendental self-con- 
sciousness; and such transcendental self-consciousness is itself, 
in turn, conditioned by consciousness of objects. The argument 
thus completed becomes the proof of mutual interdependence. 
Self - consciousness and consciousness of objects, as polar 
opposites, mutually condition one another. Only through 
consciousness of both simultaneously can consciousness of 
either be attained. Only in and through reference to an 
object can an idea be related to a self, and so be accompanied 
by that self-consciousness which conditions recognition, and 
through recognition all the varying forms in which our 
consciousness can occur. From the point of view, however, 
of a Critical enquiry apperception is the more important of 
the two forms of consciousness. For though each is the 
causa existendi of the other, self-consciousness has the unique 
distinction of being the causa cognoscendi of the objective 
and a priori validity of the forms of understanding. 

‘*The synthetic proposition, that all the variety of empirical 
consciousness must be combined in a single self-consciousness, is the 
absolutely first and synthetic principle of our thought in general”^ 

We may at this point consider Kanfs doctrine of 
“ objective affinity.'^ It excellently enforces the main thesis 
which he is professing to establish, namely, that the conditions 
of unitary consciousness are the conditions of all conscious- 
ness. The language, however, in which the doctrine is 
expounded is extremely obscure and difficult ; and before 
commenting upon Kanfs own methods of statement, it 
seems advisable to paraphrase the argument in a somewhat 
free manner, and also to defer consideration of the transcend- 
ental psychology which Kant has employed in its exposition.® 
Association can subsist only between ideas, both of which have 

1 Cf. A III, 2 ^ 

2 This transcendental psychology is considered below (p. 263 fif.), in its 
connection with the later stages of the subjective deduction. Cf. above, p. 238. 
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occurred within the same conscious field. Now the funda- 
mental characteristic of consciousness, the very condition of 
its existing at all, is its unity ; and ^ until this has been 
recognised, there can be no understanding of the associative 
connection which arises under the conditions which con- 
sciousness supplies. To attempt to explain the unity of 
consciousness through the mechanism of association is to 
explain an agency in terms of certain of its own effects. It is 
to explain the fundamental in terms of the derivative, the 
conditions in terms of what they have themselves made 
possible. Kant's argument is therefore as follows. Ideas do 
not become associated merely by co-existing. They must 
occur together in a unitary consciousness ; and among the 
conditions necessary to the possibility of association are 
therefore the conditions of the possibility of experience. 
Association is transcendentally grounded. So far from 
accounting for the unity of consciousness, it presupposes the 
latter as determining the conditions under which alone it can 
come into play. 

“. . . how, I ask, is association itself possible? ... On my 
principles the thorough - going affinity of appearances is easily 
explicable. All possible appearances belong as representations 
to the totality of a possible self-consciousness. But as this self- 
consciousness is a transcendental representation, numerical identity 
is inseparable from it and is a priori certain. For nothing can 
come to our knowledge save in terms of this original apperception. 
Now, since this identity must necessarily enter into the synthesis of 
all the manifold of appearances, so far as the synthesis is to yield 
empirical knowledge, the appearances are subject to a priori con- 
ditions, with which the synthesis of their apprehension must be in 
complete accordance. . . . Thus all appearances stand in a thorough- 
going connection according to necessary laws, and therefore in a 
transcendental affinity of which the empirical is a mere conse- 
quence.” ^ 

In other words, representations must exist in conscious- 
ness before they can become associated ; and they can exist 
in consciousness only if they are consciously apprehended. 
But in order to be consciously apprehended, they must 
conform to the transcendental conditions upon which all 
consciousness rests ; and in being thus apprehended they are 
set in thoroughgoing unity to one another and to the self. 
They are apprehended as belonging to an objective order or 
unity which is the correlate of the unity of self-consciousness. 
This is what Kant entitles their objective affinity ; it is what 

A A 1 13-14. 
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conditions and makes possible their associative or empirical 
connection. 

This main point is very definitely stated in A lOi. 

If we can show that even our purest a priori intuitions yield 
no knowledge, save in so far as they contain such a connection of the 
manifold as will make possible a thoroughgoing synthesis of 
reproduction, this synthesis of the imagination [which acts through 
the machinery of association] “must be grounded, prior to all 
experience, on a priori principles, and since experience necessarily 
presupposes that appearances can be reproduced, we shall have to 
assume a pure transcendental synthesis of the imagination \i.e. 
such synthesis as is involved in the unity of consciousness] “as 
conditioning even the possibility of all experience.” ^ 

In A 121-2 Kant expresses his position in a more 
ambiguous manner. He may seem to the reader merely to 
be arguing that a certain minimum of regularity is necessary 
in order that representations may be associated, and experience 
may be possible.^ But the general tenor of the passage as a 
whole, and especially its concluding sentences, enforce the 
stronger, more consistent, thesis. 

“ [The] subjective and empirical ground of reproduction accord- 
ing to rules is named the association of representations. If 
this unity of association did not also have an objective ground, 
which makes it impossible that appearances should be apprehended 
by the imagination except under the condition of a possible synthetic 
unity of this apprehension, it would be entirely accidental that 
appearances should fit into a connected whole of human knowledge. 
For even though we had the power of associating perceptions, it 
would remain entirely undetermined and accidental whether they 
would themselves be associable ; and should they not be associable, 
there might exist a multitude of perceptions, and indeed an entire 
sensibility, in which much empirical consciousness would arise in my 
mind, but in a state of separation, and without belonging to one 
consciousness of myself. That, however, is impossible. For only 
in so far as I ascribe all perceptions to one consciousness (original 
apperception), can I say in all perceptions that I am conscious of 
them. There must therefore be an objective ground (that is, one 
that can be recognised a priori^ antecedently to all empirical laws 
of the imagination) upon which may rest the possibility, nay the 
necessity, of a law that extends to all appearances. ...” 

Kant is not merely asserting that the associableness of 
ideas, and the regularity of connection which that implies, 
must be postulated as a condition of experience. That would 
be a mere begging of the issue ; the correctness of the 

^ Cf. above, p. 229. 


^ Cf. A 100- 1. 
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postulate would not be independently proved. Kant is really 
maintaining the much more important thesis, that the unity 
of experience, i.e. of consciousness, is what makes association 
possible at ail. And since consciousness must be unitary in 
order to exist, there cannot be any empirical consciousness in 
which the conditions of association, and therefore of reproduc- 
tion, are not to be found. 

A further misunderstanding is apt to be caused by Kanf s 
statement that associative affinity rests upon objective affinity. 
This seems to imply, in the same manner as the passage 
which we have just considered, that instead of proving that 
appearances are subject to law and order, he is merely 
postulating that an abiding ground of such regularity must 
exist in the noumenal conditions of the sense manifold. But 
he himself again supplies the needful correction. 

“ This [objective ground of all association of appearances] can 
nowhere be found, except in the principle of the unity of appercep- 
tion in respect of all forms of knowledge which can belong to me. 
In accordance with this principle all appearances must so enter the 
mind, or be so apprehended, that they fit together to constitute the 
unity of apperception. This would be impossible without synthetic 
unity in their connection, and that unity is therefore also objectively 
necessary. The objective unity of all empirical consciousness in 
one consciousness, that of original apperception, is therefore the 
necessary condition of all (even of all possible) perception ; and the 
affinity of all appearances, near or remote, is a necessary consequence 
of a synthesis in imagination which is grounded a priori on rules.” ^ 

The fundamental characteristic of consciousness is the 
unified form in which alone it can exist ; only when this 
unity is recognised as indispensably necessary, and therefore 
as invariably present whenever consciousness exists at all, can 
the inter-relations of the contents of consciousness be properly 
defined. 

If this main contention of the Critical teaching be accepted, 
Hume's associationist standpoint is no longer tenable. 
Association cannot be taken to be an ultimate and in- 
explicable property of our mental states. Nor is it a property 
which can be regarded as belonging to presentations viewed 
as so many independent existences. It is conditioned by 
the unity of consciousness, and therefore rests upon the 
‘‘transcendental” conditions which Critical analysis reveals. 
Since the unity of consciousness conditions association, it 
cannot be explained as the outcome and product of the 
mechanism of association. 

^ A 122-3. 
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In restating the objective deduction in tb^ second edition, 
Kant has omitted all reference to this doctrine of objective 
afKnity. His reasons for this omission were probably twofold. 
In the first place, it has been expounded in terms of a tran- 
scendental psychology, which, as we shall find, is conjectural 
in character. And secondly, the phrase ‘‘ objective affinity 
is, as I have already pointed out, decidedly misleading. It 
seems to imply that Kant is postulating, without independent 
proof, that noumenal conditions must be such as to supply 
an orderly manifold of sense data. But though the doctrine 
of objective affinity is eliminated, its place is to some extent 
taken ^ by the proof that all apprehension is an act of judg- 
ment and therefore involves factors which cannot be reduced 
to, or explained in terms of, association. 

There are a number of points in the deduction of the first 
edition which call for further explanatory and critical com- 
ment. The first of these concerns the somewhat misleading 
character of the term a priori as applied to the categories. It 
carries with it rationalistic associations to which the Critical 
standpoint, properly understood, yields no support. The 
categories are for Kant of merely de facto nature. They have 
no intrinsic validity. They are proved only as being the 
indispensable conditions of what is before the mind as brute 
fact, namely, conscious experience. By the a priori is meant 
merely those relational factors which are required to supple- 
ment the given manifold in order to constitute our actual 
consciousness. And, as Kant is careful to point out, the 
experience, as conditions of which their validity is thus 
established, is of a highly specific character, resting upon 
synthesis of a manifold given in space and time. That is to 
say, their indispensableness is proved only for a consciousness 
which in these fundamental respects is constituted like our 
own.^ And secondly, the validity of the a priori categories, 
even in our human thinking, is established only in reference 
to that empirical world which is constructed out of the given 
manifold in terms of the intuitive forms, space and time. 
Their validity is a merely phenomenal validity. They are 
valid of appearances, but not of things in themselves. The 
a priori is thus doubly de facto : first as a condition of brute 
fact, namely, the actuality of our human consciousness ; and 

^ Cf. B 140-3 ; B 151-2 ; B 164-5 > below, p. 286. 

^ Here again the second edition text is more explicit than the first : “This 
peculiarity of our understanding, that it can produce a priori unity of apperception 
solely by means of the categories, and only by such and so many, is as little 
capable of further explanation as why we have just these and no other functions 
of Judgment, or why space and time, are the sole forms of our possible intuition.” 
— B 145-6. Cf. above, pp. xxxiii-vi, xliv, 57, 142, 186; below, pp. 291, 411. 
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secondly, as conditioning a consciousness whose knowledge is 
limited to appearances. It is a relative, not an absolute 
a priori. Acceptance of it does not, therefore, commit us 
to rationalism in the ordinary meaning of that term. Its 
credentials are conferred upon it by what is mere fact ; it does 
not represent an order superior to the actual and legislative for 
it. In other words, it is Critical, not Leibnizian in character. 
No transcendent metaphysics can be based upon it. In 
formulating this doctrine of the a priori as yielding objective 
insight and yet as limited in the sphere of its application, the 
Critique of Pure Reason marks an epoch in the history of 
scepticism, no less than in the development of Idealist teaching. 

There is one important link in the deduction, as above 
given, which is hardly calculated to support the conclusions 
that depend upon it. Kant, as we have already noted,^ asserts 
that the categories express the minimum of unity necessary 
for the possibility of apperception. A contention so essential 
to the argument calls for the most careful scrutiny and a 
meticulous exactitude of proof. As a matter of fact, such 
proof is not to be found in any part of the deductions, 
whether of the first or of the second editions. It is attempted 
only in the later sections on the Principles of Understandings 
and even there it is developed, in any really satisfactory 
fashion, only in regard to the categories of causality and 
reciprocity,^ This proof, however, as there given, is an 
argument which in originality, subtlety and force goes far to 
atone for all shortcomings. It completes the objective deduc- 
tion by developing in masterly fashion (in spite of the diffuse 
and ill-arranged character of the text) the central contention 
for which the deduction stands. But in the transcendental 
deduction itself, we find only such an argument — if it tnay be 
called an argument — as follows from the identification of 
apperception with understanding. 

“The unity of apperception, in relation to the synthesis of 
imagination, is the understanding. ... In understanding there are 
pure a priori forms of knowledge which contain the necessary unity 
of pure synthesis of imagination in respect of all possible appearances. 
But these are the categories, i.e. pure concepts of understanding.’^ ® 

The point is again merely assumed in A 125-6. So also 
in A 126 : 

“Although through experience we learn many laws, these are 
only special determinations of still higher laws, of which the highest, 

^ Cf, above, pp. 252-3. 

^ The second Analog embodies the argument which is implied in, and 
necessary to, the establishment of the assertions dogmatically made in A 111-12. 

® A 1 19. 
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under which all others stand, originate a priori in the understanding 
itself. . . 

Again in A 129 it is argued that as we prescribe a priori 
rules to which all experience must conform, those rules cannot 
be derived from experience, but must precede and condition 
it, and can do so only as originating from ourselves (aus uns 
selbst). 

[They] precede all knowledge of the object as [their] intellectual 
form, and constitute a formal a priori knowledge of all objects in so 
far as they are thought (categories).” 

But this is only to repeat that such forms of unity as 
are necessary to self-consciousness must be realised in all 
synthesis. It is no sufficient proof that those forms of relation 
coincide with the categories. As we shall find in consider- 
ing the deduction of the second edition, Kant to some 
extent came to recognise the existence of this gap in his 
argument and sought to supply the missing steps. But his 
method of so doing still ultimately consists in an appeal to 
the results of the metaphysical deduction, and therefore rests 
upon his untenable belief in the adequacy of formal logic. It 
fails to obviate the objection in any satisfactory manner. 

As regards the negative aspect of the conclusion reached — 
that the validity of the categories is established only for 
appearances — Kant maintains that this is a necessary corollary 
of their validity being a priori. That things in themselves 
must conform to the conditions demanded by the nature of 
our self-consciousness is altogether impossible of proof. Even 
granting, what is indeed quite possible, that things in them- 
selves embody the pure forms of understanding, we still 
cannot have any ground for maintaining that they must do 
so of necessity and will be found to do so univei'sally. For 
even if we could directly experience things in themselves, 
and apprehend them as conforming to the categories, such 
conformity would still be known only as contingent. But 
when it is recognised that nature consists for us of nothing 
but appearances, existing only in the mode in which they are 
experienced, and therefore as necessarily conforming to the 
conditions under which experience is alone possible, the 
paradoxical aspect of the apriority ascribed to the categories 
at once vanishes. Proof of their a priori validity presupposes 
the phenomenal character of the objects to which they apply. 
They can be proved to be universal and necessarily valid of 
objects only in so far as it can be shown that they have 

^ Cf. A 128, On this whole question cf. above, p, 242 ; below, pp. 287-8. 
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antecedently conditioned and constituted them. The sole 
sufficient reason for asserting them to be universally valid 
throughout experience is that they are indispensably necessary 
for rendering it possible.^ The transcendental method of 
proof, ix. proof by reference to the very possibility of experi- 
ence, is for this reason, as Kant so justly emphasises, the sole 
type of argument capable of fulfilling the demands which 
have to be met. It presupposes, and itself enforces, the 
truth of the fundamental Critical distinction between appear- 
ances and things in themselves. 

Kant entitles the unity of apperception original 
{zcrsprunglich) ; ^ and we may now consider how far and in what 
sense this title is applicable.^ From the point of view of 
method there is the same justification for employing the term 
‘ original ' as for entitling the unity of apperception transcend- 
ental.^ Self-consciousness is more fundamental or original 
than consciousness of objects, in so far as ^ it is only from the 
subjective standpoint which it represents that the objective 
deduction can demonstrate the necessity of synthesis, and 
the empirical validity of the pure forms of understanding. 
It is as a condition of the possibility of self-consciousness 
that the objective employment of the categories is proved to 
be legitimate. In the development of the deduction self- 
consciousness is, therefore, more original than consciousness 
of objects. Kant’s employment of the term is, however, 
extremely misleading. For it would seem to imply that 
the self has been proved to be original or ultimate in an 
ontological sense, as if it preceded experience, and through 
its antecedent reality rendered objective experience possible 
of achievement. Such a view is undoubtedly reinforced by 
Kant’s transformation of apperception into a faculty: — das 
Radicals; ermbgen aller unsrer Erkenntniss^ — and his conse- 
quent identification of it with the understanding.*^ It then 
seems as if he were maintaining that the transcendental ego 
is ultimate and is independent of all conditions, and that to 
its synthetic activities the various forms of objective conscious- 
ness are due.® 

This unfortunate phraseology is directly traceable to the 
spiritualistic or Leibnizian character of Kant’s earlier stand- 
point. In the Dissertation the self is viewed as an ultimate 

^ Cf. A H3, 125-9. ^ A 107, III. 

® The explanation given in the second edition (B 132) is artificial, and does 
not reveal Kant’s real reasons. It is also obscure owing to its employment of 
dynamical terms to denote the relation of apperception to self-consciousness. 

^ Cf. above, pp. 251-3. ^ Cf. A 112, 113, 128. 

® A 114. h. 94, 115, 1 18. Cf. also end of note to B 134. 

s Cf. above, pp. lii, 207-12, 243; below, pp. 327-8, 473 - 7 , 5 ^ 5 * 
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and unconditioned existence, antecedent to experience and 
creatively generative of it. We have already noted that a 
somewhat similar view is presented in the Critique in those 
paragraphs which Vaihinger identifies as embodying the 
earliest stage in the development of the argument of the 
deduction. The self is there described as coming to con- 
sciousness of its permanence through reflection upon the 
constancy of its own synthetic activities. Our consciousness 
of a transcendental object, and even the possibility of the 
empirical concepts through which such consciousness is, in 
these paragraphs, supposed to be mediated, are traced to this 
same source. To the last this initial excess of emphasis upon 
the unity of apperception remained characteristic of Kant’s 
Critical teaching ; and though in the later statements of his 
theory, its powers and prerogatives were very greatly dimin- 
ished, it still continued to play a somewhat exaggerated rdle. 
The early spiritualistic views were embodied in a terminology 
which he continued to employ; and unless the altered meaning 
of his terms is recognised and allowed for, misunderstanding 
is bound to result. The terms, having been forged under the 
influence of the older views, are but ill adapted to the newer 
teaching which they are employed to formulate. 

There was also a second influence at work. When Kant 
was constrained in the light of his new and unexpected results 
to recognise his older views as lacking in theoretical justifica- 
tion, he still held to them in his own personal thinking. 
For there is ample evidence that they continued to repre- 
sent his Privatmeinungen} 

Only, therefore, when these misleading influences, verbal, 
expository, and personal, are discounted, do the results of the 
deduction appear in their true proportions. Kant’s Critical 
philosophy does not profess to prove that it is self-conscious- 
ness, or apperception, or a transcendental ego, or anything 
describable in kindred terms, which ultimately renders ex- 
perience possible. The most that we can legitimately postu- 
late, as noumenally conditioning experience, are syntheses ” 
(themselves, in their generative character, not definable)^ in 
accordance with the categories. For only upon the completion 
of such syntheses do consciousness of self and consciousness 
of objects come to exist. Consciousness of objects does, 
indeed, according to the argument of the deduction, involve 
consciousness of self; self-consciousness is the form of all 
consciousness. But, by the same argument, it is equally true 

^ This is shown, not only by Kant’s ethical writings, but also by his less 
formal utterances, especially in his Lectures on Metaphysics and on Religion^ in 
his Reflexionen^ and in his Lose Blatter. ® Cf. below, pp. 277-S. 
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that only in and through consciousness of objects is any self- 
consciousness possible at all. Consciousness of self and con- 
sciousness of objects mutually condition one another. Only 
through consciousness of both simultaneously can conscious- 
ness of either be attained. Self-consciousness is not demon- 
strably in itself any more ultimate or original than is con- 
sciousness of objects. Both alike are forms of experience 
which are conditioned in complex ways. Upon the question 
as to whether or not there is any such thing as abiding 
personality, the transcendental deduction casts no direct 
light. Indeed consciousness of self, as the more inclusive 
and complex form of awareness, may perhaps be regarded 
as pointing to a greater variety of contributory and genera- 
tive conditions. 

Unfortunately Kant, for the reasons just stated, has not 
sufficiently emphasised this more negative, or rather non- 
committal, aspect of the results of the deduction. But when 
later in the chapter on the Paralogisms he is brought face to 
face with the issue, and has occasion to pronounce upon the 
question, he speaks with no uncertain voice. In the theoretical 
sphere there is, he declares, no sufficient proof of the spirituality, 
or unitary and ultimate character, of the self. Like everything 
else the unity of apperception must be noumenally conditioned, 
but it cannot be shown that in itself, as self-consciousness or 
apperception^ it represents any noumenal reality. It may be 
a resultant, resting upon, and due to, a complexity of genera- 
tive conditions ; and these conditions may be fundamentally 
different in character from itself. They may, for all that we 
can prove to the contrary, be of a non-conscious and non- 
personal nature. There is nothing in our cognitive experi- 
ence, and no result of the Critical analysis of it, which is 
inconsistent with such a possibility.^ Those commentators, 
such as Cohen, Caird, and Watson, who more or less follow 
J-Iegel in his criticism of Kant’s procedure, give an interpreta- 
tion of the transcendental deduction which makes it in- 
consistent with the sceptical conclusions which the Critique 
as a whole is made by its author to support. Unbiassed 
study of the Analytic^ even if taken by itself in independence 
of the Dialectic^ does not favour such a view. The argument 
of the transcendental deduction itself justifies no more than 
Kant is willing to allow in his discussion of the nature of 
the self in the section on the Paralogisms. It may, indeed, 
as Caird has so forcibly shown in his massive work upon the 
Critical philosophy, be developed upon Hegelian lines, but 
only through a process of essential reconstruction which 
^ Cf. above, pp. l-Ui j below, pp. 277 ff,, 461-2, 473-7. 
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departs very far from many of Kanfs most cherished tenets,'- 
and which does so in a spirit that radically conflicts with that 
which dominates the Critique as a whole. 


THE LATER STAGES OF THE SUBJECTIVE 
DEDUCTION 

The reader will have noted that several of the factors in 
Kant’s exposition have so far been entirely ignored. The 
time has now come for reckoning with them. They consti- 
tute, in my view, the later stages of the subjective deduction. 
That is to say, they refer to the transcendental generative 
powers which Kant, on the strength of the results obtained 
in the more objective enquiry^ feels justified in postulating. 
Separate consideration of them tends to clearness of state- 
ment. Kant’s constant alternation between the logical and 
the dynamical standpoints is one of the many causes of the 
obscurity in his argument. In this connection we shall also 
find opportunity to discuss the fundamental conflict, to which 
I have already had occasion to refer, between the subjectivist 
and the phenomenalist modes of developing the Critical 
standpoint. 

The conclusions arrived at in the objective deduction 
compelled Kant to revise his previous psychological views. 
Hitherto he had held to the Leibnizian theory that a priori 
concepts are obtained by reflection upon the mind’s native and 
fundamental modes of action. In the Dissertation he carefully 
distinguishes between the logical and the real employment of 
the understanding. Through the former empirical concepts are 
derived from concrete experience. Through the latter pure 
concepts are creatively generated. Logical and real thinking 
agree, however, Kant there argues, in being activities of the 
conscious mind. Both can be apprehended and adequately 
determined through the revealing power of reflective conscious- 
ness. Such a standpoint is no longer tenable for Kant Now 
that he has shown that the consciousness of self and the con- 
sciousness of objects mutually condition one another, and that 
until both are attained neither is possible, he can no longer 
regard the mind as even possibly conscious of the activities 
whereby experience is brought about. The activities generative 
of consciousness have to be recognised as themselves falling 
outside it. Not even in its penumbra, through some vague 
form of apprehension, can they be detected. Only the finished 
products of such activities, not the activities themselves, can 
be presented to consciousness ; and only by general reasoning, 
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inferential of agencies that lie outside the conscious field, can 
we hope to determine them. 

Now Kant appears to have been unwilling to regard 
the ‘ understanding ’ as ever unconscious of its activities. 
Why he was unwilling, it does not seem possible to explain ; 
at most his rationalist leanings and Wolffian training may be 
cited as contributing causes. To the end he continued to 
speak of the understanding as the faculty whereby the a priori 
is brought to consciousness. In order to develop the distinc- 
tions demanded by the new Critical attitude, he had therefore 
to introduce a new faculty, capable of taking over the activities 
which have to be recognised as non-conscious. For this 
purpose he selected the imagination, giving to it the special 
title, productive imagination. The empirical reproductive 
processes hitherto alone recognised by psychologists are not, 
he declares, exhaustive of the nature of the imagination. It 
is also capable of transcendental activity, and upon this the 
“objective affinity” of appearances and the resulting possi- 
bility of their empirical apprehension is made to rest. The 
productive imagination is also viewed as rendering possible 
the understanding, that is, the conscious apprehension of the 
a priori as an element embedded in objective experience. 
Such apprehension is possible because in the pre-conscious 
elaboration of the given manifold the productive imagination 
has conformed to those a priori principles which the under- 
standing demands for the possibility of its own exercise in 
conscious apprehension. Productive imagination acts in the 
manner required to yield experiences which are capable of 
relation to the unity of self-consciousness, i,e, of being found 
to conform to the unity of the categories. Why it should act 
in this manner cannot be explained ; but it is none the less, 
on Critical principles, a legitimate assumption, since only in 
so far as it does so can experience, which de facto exists, be 
possible in any form. As a condition sine qua non of actual 
and possible experience, the existence of such a faculty is, 
Kant argues, a legitimate inference from the results of the 
transcendental deduction. 

Though KanPs insistence upon the conscious character of 
understanding compels him to distinguish between it and the 
imagination, he has also to recognise their kinship. If 
imagination can never act save in conformity with the a priori 
forms of understanding, some reason must exist for their 
harmony. This twofold necessity of at once distinguishing 
and connecting them is the cause of the hesitating and 
extremely variable account which in both editions of the 
Critique \s given of their relation. In several passages the 
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understanding is spoken of as simply imagination which has 
attained to consciousness of its activities^ Elsewhere he 
explicitly states that they are distinct and separate. From 
this second point of view Kant regards imagination as 
mediating between sense and understanding, and, though 
reducible to neither, akin to both. 

Only on one point is Kant clear and definite, namely, that 
it is to productive imagination that the generation of unified 
experience is primarily due. In it something of the fruitful 
and inexhaustible character of noumenal reality is traceable. 
Doubtless one chief reason for his choice of the title imagina- 
tion is the creative character which in popular thought has 
always been regarded as its essential feature. As Kant, 
speaking of schematism, which is a process executed by the 
imagination, states in A 141 : “ This schematism ... is an 
af'‘t (Kunst) concealed in the depths of the human soul.”^ 
This description may perhaps be interpreted in the light of 
Kant's account of the creative character of artistic genius 
in the Critique of Judgment^ for there also imagination figures 
as the truly originative or creative faculty of the human 
spirit. To its noumenal character we may also trace its 
capacity of combining those factors of sense and understand- 
ing which in the realm of appearance remain persistently 
opposed.^ Imagination diifers from the understanding chiefly 
in that it is at once more comprehensive and also more truly 
creative. It supplements the functional forms with a sensuous 
content, and applies them dynamically in the generation of 
experience. 

The schemata, which the productive imagination is sup- 
posed to construct, are those generalised forms of temporal 
and spatial existence in which alone the unity of experience 
necessary to apperception can be realised. They are 

^*pure (without admixture of anything empirical), and yet are in one 
aspect intellectual and in another sensuous.” ^ 

Or as Kant describes the process in the chapter before us : ® 

‘‘We name the synthesis of the manifold in imagination 
transcendental, if without distinction of intuitions it is directed 
exclusively to the a priori combination of the manifold; and the 
unity of this synthesis is entitled transcendental, if it is represented 
as a priori necessary in relation to the original unity of apperception. 


^ In note to B 162 they are indeed identified. 

" iCant^s vacillating attitude appears in the added phrase ‘ * of whose activity 
we are hardly ever conscious.” Cf. A 78 : it is a “ blind” power. 

® Cf. above, p. 225 ; below, p. 337. 

A I38 = B 177. 


3 A 118. 
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As this unity of apperception conditions the possibility of all 
knowledge, the transcendental unity of the synthesis of imagination 
is the pure form of all possible knowledge. Hence, through it all 
objects of possible experience must be represented a priori^ 

The schemata, thus transcendentally generated, are 
represented by Kant as limiting and controlling the empirical 
processes of apprehension, reproduction, and recognition. As 
no experience is attainable save in terms of the schemata, 
they enable us to determine, on a priori grounds, the degree 
of constancy and regularity that can be securely counted 
upon in all experience. This is Kant’s psychological explana- 
tion of what he has entitled “ objective affinity.” ^ The 
empirical ground of reproduction is the association of ideas ; 
its transcendental ground is an objective affinity which is a 
necessary consequence of a synthesis in imagination, grounded 
a priori on rules.” ^ 

“ [The] subjective and empirical ground of reproduction according 
to rules is named the association of representations. If this unity of 
association did not also have an objective ground, which makes it 
impossible that appearances should be apprehended by the imagina- 
tion except under the condition of a possible synthetic unity of this 
apprehension, it would be entirely accidental that appearances should 
fit into a connected whole of human knowledge. . . . There might 
exist a multitude of perceptions, and indeed an entire sensibility, in 
which much empirical consciousness would arise in my mind, but 
in a state of separation, and without belonging to one consciousness 
of myself. That, however, is impossible.” [As the subjective and 
objective deductions have demonstrated, where there is no self- 
consciousness there is no consciousness of any kind.] “There 
must therefore be an objective ground (that is, one that can be 
determined a priori^ antecedently to all empirical laws of the im- 
agination) upon which may rest the possibility, nay, the necessity 
of a law that extends to all appearances — the law, namely, that all 
appearances must be regarded as data of the senses which are 
associable in themselves and subject to general rules of universal 
connection in their reproduction. This objective ground of all 
association of appearances I entitle their affinity. . . . The objective 
unity of all empirical consciousness in one consciousness, that of 
original apperception, is the necessary condition of all possible 
perception; and the affinity of all appearances, near or remote, is 
a necessary consequence of a synthesis in imagination which is 
grounded a priori on rules.” ^ 

This part of Kant’s teaching is apt to seem more obscure 
than it is. For the reader is not unnaturally disinclined to 

^ Cf. above^ p. 2^3 ^ A 123. ^ A 12 1-3. 
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accept it in the very literal sense in which it is stated. That 
Kant means, ‘however, exactly what he says, appears from 
the further consequence which he himself not only recognises 
as necessary, but insists upon as valid. The doctrine of 
objective affinity culminates in the conclusion ^ that it is we 
ourselves who introduce into the appearances that order and 
regularity which we name nature.” The *^we ourselves” 
refers to the mind in the transcendental activities of the 
productive imagination. The conscious processes of appre- 
hension, reproduction, and recognition necessarily conform to 
schemata, non - consciously generated, which express the 
combined a priori conditions of intuition and understanding 
required for unitary consciousness. 

Many points in this strange doctrine call for consideration. 
It rests, in the first place, upon the assumption of a hard and 
fast distinction, very difficult of acceptance, between transcend- 
ental and empirical activities of the mind. Secondly, Kanfs 
assertion, that the empirical manifolds can be relied upon to 
supply a satisfactory content for the schemata, calls for more 
adequate justification than he himself adduces. It is upon 
independent reality that the fixity of empirical co-existences 
and sequences depends. Is not Kant practically assuming 
a pre-established harmony in asserting that as the mind 
creates the form of nature it can legislate a priori for all 
possible experience ? 

As regards the first assumption Kant would seem to 
have been influenced by the ambiguities of the term transcend- 
ental. It means, as we have already noted,^ either the 
science of the a priori^ or the a priori itself, or the conditions 
which render experience possible. Even the two latter 
meanings by no means coincide. The conditions of the 
possibility of experience are not in all cases a priori. The 
manifold of outer sense is as indispensable a precondition of 
experience as are the forms of understanding, and yet is not 
a priori in any valid sense of that term. It does not, therefore, 
follow that because the activities of productive imagination 
“ transcendentally ” condition experience, they must them- 
selves be a priori, and must, as Kant also maintains,^ deal 
with a pure a priori manifold. Further, the separation 
between transcendental and empirical activities of the mind 
must defeat the very purpose for which the productive 
imagination is postulated, namely, in order to account for the 
generation of a complex consciousness in which no one 
element can temporally precede any of the others. If the 
productive imagination generates only schemata, it will not 
^ A 125-6. Above, pp. 74 If., 238, 252, ® Cf. above, pp. 96-7. 
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account for that complex experience in which consciousness 
of self and consciousness of objects are indissolubly united. 
The introduction of the productive imagination seems at first 
sight to promise recognition of the dynamical aspect of our 
temporally sequent experience, and of that aspect in which 
as appearance it refers us beyond itself to non-experienced 
conditions. As employed, however, in the doctrines of 
schematism and of objective affinity, the imagination exhibits 
a formalism hardly less extreme than that of the understand- 
ing w’hose shortcomings it is supposed to make good. 

In his second assumption Kant, as so often in the Critique^ 
is allowing his old-time rationalistic leanings to influence him 
in underestimating the large part which the purely empirical 
must always occupy in human experience, and in exaggerating 
the scope of the inferences which can be drawn from the 
presence of the formal, relational factors. But this is a point 
which we are not yet in a position to discuss.^ 

Fortunately, if Yaihinger’s theory be accepted,^ section 
A 98-104 enables us to follow the movement of Kanfs mind 
in the interval between the formulating of the doctrine of 
productive imagination and the publication of the Critique, 
He himself would seem to have recognised the unsatisfactori- 
ness of dividing up the total conditions of experience into 
transcendental activities that issue in schemata, and supple- 
mentary empirical processes which transform them into 
concrete, specific consciousness. The alternative theory 
which he proceeds to propound is at first sight much more 
satisfactory. It consists in duplicating each of the various 
empirical processes with a transcendental faculty. There are, 
he now declares, three transcendental powers — a transcend- 
ental faculty of apprehension, a transcendental faculty of 
reproduction ( = imagination), and a transcendental faculty of 
recognition. Thus Kant’s previous view that transcendental 
imagination has a special and unique activity, namely, the 
productive, altogether different in type from any of its 
empirical processes, is now allowed to drop ; in place of it 
Kant develops the view that the transcendental functions run 
exactly parallel with the empirical processes.^ But though 
such a position may at first seem more promising than that 
which it displaces, it soon reveals its unsatisfactoriness. The 
two types of mental activity, transcendental and empirical, no 
longer, indeed, fall apart; but the difficulty now arises of 
distinguishing in apprehension, reproduction, and recognition 

^ Cf. below, pp. 367, 371-2. 

Cf. above, pp. 2x1, 227, 233-4. 

In direct contradiction of Ms previous view of transcendental imagination as 
purely productive, it is now stated that it is reproductive. Cf, A 102, 
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any genuinely transcendental aspect^ Apprehension, repro- 
duction, and recognition are so essentially conscious processes 
that to view them as also transcendental does not seem 
helpful. They contain elements that are transcendental in 
the logical sense, but cannot be shown to presuppose in any 
analogous fashion mental powers that are transcendental in 
the dynamical sense. This is especially evident in regard to 
recognition, which is described as being ^‘the consciousness 
that what we are thinking is the same as what we thought a 
moment before.^' In dealing with apprehension and reproduc- 
tion the only real difference which Kant is able to suggest, as 
existing between their transcendental and their empirical activi- 
ties, is that the former synthesise the pure a priori manifolds of 
space and time, and the latter the contingent manifold of sense. 
But even this unsatisfactory distinction he does not attempt to 
apply in the case of recognition. Nor can we hold that by the 
transcendental synthesis of recognition Kant means transcend- 
ental apperception. That is, of course, the suggestion which 
at once occurs to the reader. But however possible it might 
be to inject such a meaning into kindred passages elsewhere, it 
cannot be made to fit the context of this particular section. 

Vaihinger’s theory seems to be the only thread which 
will guide us through this labyrinth. Kant, on the eve of 
the publication of the Critique^ recognising the unsatisfactori- 
ness of his hard and fast separation of transcendental from 
empirical processes, adopted the view that some form of 
transcendental activity corresponds to every fundamental 
form of empirical activity and vice versa. Hastily developing 
this theory, he incorporated it into the Critique alongside 
his older doctrine. It does not, however, reappear in the 
Prolegomena^ and its teaching is explicitly withdrawn in the 
second edition of the Critique. Its plausibility had entrapped 
him into its temporary adoption, but the defects which it very 
soon revealed speedily led him to reject it. 

One feature of great significance calls for special notice. 
The breakdown of this doctrine of a threefold transcendental 
synthesis did not, as might naturally have been expected 
from what is stated in the prefaces to the Critique regarding 
the unessential and seemingly conjectural character of the 
subjective deduction, lead Kant to despair of developing a 
transcendental psychology. Though in the second edition 
he cuts away the sections containing the earlier stages of the 
subjective deduction,^ and in recasting the other sections 

^ Cf. above, pp. 225 ff., 264. 

^ It must be remembered that this was also rendered necessary by the archaic 
character of their teaching in regard to the transcendental object and the function 
of empirical concepts. 
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gives greater prominence to the more purely logical analyses,' 
the older doctrine of productive imagination is reinstated in 
full force, ^ and is again developed in ^ connection with the 
doctrine of pure d priori manifolds. Evidently, therefore, 
Kant was not disheartened by the various difficulties which 
He in the path of a transcendental psychology, and it seems 
reasonable to conclude that there were powerful reasons 
inclining him to its retention. I shall now attempt, to the 
best of my powers, to explain — the task is a delicate and 
difficult one — what we may believe these reasons to have 
been.® 

THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN PHENOMENALISM 
AND SUBJECTIVISM 

A wider set of considerations than we have yet taken into 
account must be borne in mind if certain broader and really 
vital implications of KanPs enquiry are to be properly viewed. 
The self has a twofold aspect. It is at once animal in its 
conditions and potentially universal in its powers of appre- 
hension. Though man’s natural existence is that of an 
animal organism, he can have consciousness of the spatial 
world out of which his organism has arisen, and of the wider 
periods within which his transitory existence falls. Ultimately 
such consciousness would seem to connect man cognitively 
with reality as a whole. Now it is to this universal or 
absolutist aspect of our consciousness, to its transcendence of 
the embodied and separate self, that Kant is seeking to do 
justice in his transcendental deductions, especially in his 
doctrine of the transcendental unity of apperception. For he 
views that apperception as conditioned by, and the correlate 
of, the consciousness of objectivity. It involves the conscious- 
ness of a single cosmical time and of a single cosmical space 
within which all events fall and within which they form a 
whole of causally interdependent existences. That is why 
he names it the objective unity of apperception. It is that 
aspect in which the self correlates with a wider reality, and 
through which it stands in fundamental contrast to the 
merely subjective states and to the individual conditions of 
its animal existence. The transcendental self, so far from 
being identical with the empirical self, would seem to be of 
directly opposite nature. The one would seem to point 

^ Cf. B 15 1-2. There is no mention, howe^^er, of objective affinity. 

® B 160-1. Cf. abov2, pp. 226-9. 

® In what follows I make use of an article, entitled ** The Problem of Know- 
ledge,” which I have contributed to the Journal of Philosophy^ Psychology, and 
Scientific Methods (1912), vol. ix. pp. 113-28. 
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beyond the realm of appearance, the other to be in its existence 
merely natural. The fact that they are inextricably bound 
up with one another, and co-operate in rendering experience 
possible, only makes the more Indispensable the duty of 
recognising their differing characters. Even should they 
prove to be inseparable aspects of sense-experience, without 
metaphysical implications, that would not obviate the necessity 
of clearly distinguishing them. The distinction remains, what- 
ever explanation may be adopted of its speculative or other 
significance. 

Now obviously in so fundamental an enquiry, dealing as 
it does with the most complicated and difficult problem in 
the entire field of metaphysics, no brief and compendious 
answer can cover all the various considerations which are 
relevant and determining. The problem of the deduction 
being what it is, the section dealing with it can hardly fail 
to be the most difficult portion of the whole Critique, 
The conclusions at which it arrives rest .not merely upon 
the argument which it contains but also upon the results 
more or less independently reached in the other sections. 
The doctrine of the empirical object as appearance requires 
for its development the various discussions contained in the 
AesthetiCy in the sections on Inner Sense and on the Refuta- 
tion of Idealism^ in the chapters on Phenomena and Noumena 
and on the Antinomies, The metaphysical consequences 
and implications of Kanfs teaching in regard to the tran- 
scendental unity of apperception are first revealed in the 
chapter on the Paralogisms, The view taken of productive 
imagination is expanded in the section on Schematism, In a 
word, the whole antecedent teaching of the'Critique is focussed, 
and the entire subsequent development of the Critical doctrine 
is anticipated, in this brief chapter. 

But there are, of course, additional causes of the difficulty 
and obscurity of the argument One such cause has already 
been noted, namely, that ithe Critique is not a unitary work, 
developed from a pi*eviously thought-out standpoint, but in 
large part consists of manuscripts of very various dates, 
artificially pieced together by the addition of connecting 
links. In no part of the Critique is this so obvious as in the 
Analytic of Concepts, Until this is recognised all attempts 
to interpret the text in any impersonal fashion are doomed to 
failure. For this reason I have prefaced our discussion by^ a 
statement of Vaihinger’s analysis. No one who can accept it 
is any longer in danger of underestimating this particular 
cause of the obscurity of Kant's deduction. 

But the chief reason is one to which I have thus far made 
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1 ^-.acino- rpfprence and to which we may now give the 
only passu ^ _ im’nortance demands, namely, the tenta- 

attention of Kant’s own fin;i solutions. 

xire arguSts of the deduction are only intelligible if ™ed 
2 L expression of the conflicting tendencies to which Kant s 
tLught remained subject. He sought to allow due weight 
to S S”he divergent aspects of the experience which he 
itrcino- and in so doing proceeded, as it would seem, 
^m^ltaneousfy ali^r the parallel lines of what appeared to 
poss&^^ niethods of explanation.. And 

5 the Sd th;se opposing tendencies continued side by 
side to the confusion of those readers who seek for a sin le 
unified teaching, but to the great illumination of those who 
are looSng to Kant, not for clear-cut or final solutions 
but fofhefpful analysis and for partial disentanglement of 
the complicated issues which go to constitute these bafflii g 

^'°S'two chief tendencies which thus conflicted in Kant’s 
mind may be named the subjectivist and the phenomenahst 
respectively. This conflict remained, so to speak, under- 
2om?d influencing the argument at every point, but seldoin 
ftself becoming the subject of direct discussion. As we shall 
find it caused Kant to develop a twofold view of inner sense, 
S causSiy! of the object of Lowledge, and of the unity of 
aLerception. One of the few sections in the Crtizque where 
S^s^eSn the point of emerging into clear consciousness is 
the section, added in the second edition, on the Refutatton of 
Idealism. But this section owes its origin to polemical causes. 
It represents a position peculiar to the maturer portions ot the 
AnSytic-, the rest of the Critique is not rewritten so as to 
harmonise with it, or to develop the consequences which con- 
sistent holding to it must involve. _ . , . t 

I shall use the term subjectivism (and its equivalent sub- 
jective idealism) in the wide sense ^ which makes it applicable 
to the teaching of Descartes and Locke, of Lmbniz and 
Wolff, no less than to that of Berkeley and Hume. A 
common element in all these philosophies is the belief that 
subjective or mental states, “ ideas m the Lockean sense, are 
the objects of consciousness, and further are the sole possible 
objects of which it can. have any direct or irnmediate aware- 
ness. Knowledge is viewed as a process entirely internal to 
the individual mind, and as carrying us further only m virtue 
of some additional supervening process, inferential, conpeturai, 
or instinctive. This subjectivism also tends to combine with 
a view of consciousness as an ultimate self-revealmg property 
1 The same 'wide sense in which Kant employs “ empirical idealism. 
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of a merely individual existence.^ For Descartes con- 
sciousness is the very essence, both of the mind and of the 
self. It is indeed asserted to be exhaustive of the nature of 
both. Though the self is described as possessing a faculty 
of will as well as a power of thinking, all its activities are 
taken as being disclosed to the mind through the revealing 
power of its fundamental attribute. The individual mind is 
thus viewed as an existence in which everything takes place 
in the open light of an all-pervasive consciousness. Leibniz, 
it is true, taught the existence of subconscious perceptions, 
and so far may seem to have anticipated KanPs recognition 
of non - conscious processes ; but as formulated by Leibniz 
that doctrine has the defect which frequently vitiates its 
modern counterpart, namely that it represents the subcon- 
scious as analogous in nature to the conscious, and as 
differing from it only in the accidental features of intensity 
and clearness, or through temporary lack of control 
over the machinery of reproductive association. The sub- 
conscious, as thus represented, merely enlarges the private 
content of the individual mind ; it in no respect tran- 
scends it. 

The genuinely Critical view of the generative conditions 
of experience is radically different from this Leibnizian 
doctrine of petites perceptions. It connects rather with 
Leibniz’s mode of conceiving the origin of a priori concepts. 
But even that teaching it restates in such fashion as to free it 
from subjectivist implications. Leibniz’s contention that the 
mind is conscious of its fundamental activities, and that it is 
by reflection upon them that it gains all ultimate a priori 
concepts, is no longer tenable in view of the conclusions 
established in the objective deduction. Mental processes, in 
so far as they are generative of experience, must fall out- 
side the field of consciousness, and as activities dynamic- 
ally creative cannot be of the nature of ideas or contents.. 
They are not subconscious ideas but non-conscious processes. 
They are not the submerged content of experience, but its 
conditioning grounds. Their most significant characteristic 
has still, however, to be mentioned. They must no longer 
be interpreted in subjectivist terms, as originating in the 
separate existence of an individual self. In conditioning 
experience they generate the only self for which experience 
can vouch, and consequently, in the absence of full and inde- 
pendent proof, must not be conceived as individually circum- 

^ Cf. above, pp. xHii-v, 208 ; below, pp. 295-6, 298 Hume and Spinoza 
are tbe only pre- Kantian thinkers of whose position the last statement is not 
strictly descriptive, but even they failed to escape its entangling influence. 

T 
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Kant applies this point of view no less rigorously to 
feelings, emotions, and desires than to the sensations of the 
special senses. All of them, he teaches, are ^animar^ in 
character. They are one and all conditioned by, and explic- 
able only in terms of, the particular constitution of the animal 
organism. They one and all belong to the realm of appear- 
ance.^ 

The term ‘ sensation ^ may also, however, be applied in a 
wider sense to signify the material of knowledge in so far as 
it is noumenally conditioned. Thus viewed, sensations are 
due, not to the action of physical stimuli upon the bodily 
organs, but to the affection by things in themselves of those 
factors in the noumenal conditions of the self which correspond 
to ‘‘sensibility.” Kant is culpably careless in failing to 
distinguish those two very different meanings of the phrase 
‘ given manifold.' The language which he employs is 
thoroughly ambiguous. Just as he frequently speaks as if 
the synthetic processes were conscious activities exerted by 
the self, so also he frequently uses language which implies 
that the manifold upon which these processes act is identical 
with the sensations of the special senses. But the sensations 
of the bodily senses, even if reducible to it, can at most form 
only part of it. The synthetic processes, interpreting the 
manifold in accordance with the fixed forms, space, time, and 
the categories, generate the spatial world within which objects 
are apprehended as causally interacting and as giving rise 
through their action upon the sense-organs to the various 
special sensations as events in time. Sensations, as mechanic- 
ally caused, are thus on the same plane as other appearances. 
They depend upon the same generating conditions as the 
motions which produce them. As minor incidents within a 
more comprehensive totality they cannot possibly represent 
the material out of which the whole has been constructed. 
To explain the phenomenal world as constructed out of the 
sensations of the special senses is virtually to equate it with a 
small selection of its constituent parts. Such professed ex- 
planation also commits the further absurdity of attempting 
to account for the origin of the phenomenal world by means 
of events which can exist only under the conditions which it 
itself supplies. The manifold of the special senses and the 
primary manifold are radically distinct. The former is due 
to material bodies acting upon the material sense-organs. 
The latter is the product of noumenal agencies acting upon 
“ outer sense,” i.e, upon those noumenal conditions of the self 

^ Cf. Critique of Practical Reason, Ek. i. ch. i, § iii. 

Cf. below, pp. 279 ff., 293-6, 312 £, 321, 361 n. 3, 384-5, 464-S. 476- 
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which constitute our sensibility ” ; it is much more com- 
prehensive than the former; it must contain the material for 
all modes of objective existence, including many that are 
usually regarded as purely mental.^ 

To turn, now, to the other aspect of experience. What 
are the factors which condition its form? What must we 
postulate in order to account for the existence of conscious- 
ness and for the unitary form in which alone it can appear ? 
Kanfs answer is again ambiguous. He fails sufficiently to 
insist upon distinctions which yet are absolutely vital to any 
genuine understanding of the new and revolutionary positions 
towards which he is feeling his way. The synthetic processes 
which in the subjective and objective deductions are proved 
to condition all experience may be interpreted either as 
conscious or as non-conscious activities, and may be ascribed 
either to the agency of the individual self or to noumenal 
conditions which fall outside the realm of possible definition. 
Now, though Kant’s own expositions remain thoroughly 
ambiguous, the results of the Critical enquiry would seem — 
at least so long as the fundamental distinction between matter 
and form is held to and the temporally sequent aspect of 
experience is kept in view — to be decisive in favour of the 
latter alternative in each case. The synthetic processes must 
take place and complete themselves before any consciousness 
can exist at all. And as they thus precondition consciousness, 
they cannot themselves be known to be conscious ; and not 
being known to be conscious, it is not even certain that they 
may legitimately be described as mental We have, indeed, 
to conceive them on the analogy of our mental processes, but 
that may only be because of the limitation of our knowledge 
to the data of experience. Further, we have no right to 
conceive them as the activities of a noumenal self. We 
know the self only as conscious, and the synthetic processes, 
being the generating conditions of consciousness, are also 
the generating conditions of the only self for which our 
experience can vouch. Kant, viewing as he does the tem- 
poral aspect of human experience as fundamental, would 
seem to be justified in naming these processes synthetic.” 
For consciousness in its very nature would seem to involve 
the carrying over of content from one time to other times, 
and the construction of a more comprehensive total con- 
sciousness from the elements thus combined. Kant is 
here analysing in its simplest and most fundamental form 
that aspect of consciousness which William James has 


^ Cf. below, pp. 279-80, and pp. 293-4, on inner sense. 
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described in the Principles of Psychology} which we 

may entitle the telescoping of earlier mental states into the 
successive experiences that include them. They telescope in 
a manner which can never befall the successive events m a 
causal series, and which is not explicable by any scheme of 
relations derivable from the physical sphere. 

Obviously, what Kant does is to apply to the inteipreta- 
tion of the noumenal conditions of our conscious experience 
a distinction derived by analogy from conscious experience 
itself— the distinction, namely, between^ our mental processes 
and the sensuous material with which they dea!.^ The 
application of such a distinction may be inevitable in any 
attempt to explain human experience ; but it can very 
easily, unless carefully guarded, prove a source of serious 
misunderstanding. Just as the synthetic processes which 
generate consciousness are not known to be thernselves 
conscious, so also the manifold cannot be identified with 
the sensations of the bodily senses. These last are events 
in time, and are effects not of noumenal but of mechanical 

causes. . _ . . , 

Kant’s conclusion when developed on consistent Critical 
lines, and therefore in phenomenalist terms, is twofold : 
positive, to the effect that consciousness, for all that our 
analysis can prove to the contrary, may be merely a resultant, 
derivative from and dependent upon a complexity of con- 
ditions j sind negative, to the effect that though ^ these 
conditions may by analogy be described as consisting of 
synthetic processes acting upon a given material, they are 
in their real nature unknowable by us. Even their bare 
possibility we cannot profess to comprehend. We postulate 
them only because given experience is demonstrably not 
self-explanatory and would seem to refer us for explanation to 
some such antecedent generative grounds. ^ 

Kant, as we have already emphasised, obscures his 
position by the way in which he frequently speaks of the 
transcendental unity of apperception as the supreme condition 
of our experience. At times he even speaks as if it were the 
source of the syntlietic processes. That cannot, however, be 

1 i. p. '^30: “Each pulse of cognitive consciousness, each Thought, dies 
hway and is replaced by another. . . . Each later Thought, knowing and 
including thus the Thoughts which went before, is the final receptacle'—and 
appropriating them is the final owner— of all that they contain and own. Each 
Thought is thus born an owner, and dies owned, transmitting whatever it realized 
as its Self to its own later proprietor. As Kant says [cf. below, pp. 461-2], it is as if 
elastic balls were to have not only motion but knowledge of it, and a first ball 
were to transmit both its motion and its consciousness to a second, which took 
both up into its consciousness and passed them to a third, until the last ball held 
all that the other balls had held, and realized it as its own/’ 
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regarded as his real teaching. Self-consciousness (and the 
unity of apperception, in so far as it finds expression through 
self-consciousness) rests upon the same complexity of con- 
ditions as does outer experience, and therefore may be 
merely a product or resultant It is, as he insists in the 
Paralogisms^ the emptiest of all our concepts, and can afford 
no sufficient ground for asserting the self to be an abiding 
personality. We cannot by theoretical analysis of the facts 
of experience or of the nature of self-consciousness prove 
anything whatsoever in regard to the ultimate nature of the 
self. 

Now Kant is here giving a new, and quite revolutionary, 
interpretation of the distinction _ between the subjective 
and the objective. The objective is for the Cartesians the 
independently real ; ^ the subjective is that which has an alto- 
gether different kind of existence in what is entitled the field 
of consciousness. Kant, on the other hand, from his phe- 
nomenalist standpoint, views existences as objective when they 
are determined by purely physical causes, and as subjective 
when they also depend upon physiological and psychological 
conditions. On this latter view the difference between the 
two is no longer a difference of kind ; it becomes a differ- 
ence merely of degree. Objective existences, owing to the 
simplicity and recurrent character of their conditions, are 
uniform. Subjective existences resting upon conditions which 
are too complex to be frequently recurrent, are by contrast 
extremely variable. But both types of existence are objective 
in the sense that they are objects, and immediate objects, for 
consciousness. Subjective states do not run parallel with the 
objective system of natural existences, nor are they additional 
to it. For they do not constitute our consciousness of nature ; 
they are themselves part of the natural order which conscious- 
ness reveals. That they contrast with physical existences 
in being unextended and incapable of location in space is 
what Kant would seem by implication to assert, but he 
challenges Descartes’ right to infer from this particular 
difference a complete diversity in their whole nature. Sensa- 
tions, feelings, emotions, and desires, so far as they are 
experienced by us, constitute the empirical self which is an 
objective existence, integrally connected with the material 
environment, in terms of which alone it can be understood. 
In other words, the distinction between the subjective and 
the objective is now made to fall within the system of natural 

^ I here use “objective” in its modern meaning: I am not concerned with 
the special meaning which Descartes himself attached to the terms objecHve and 
f&rmaliier. 
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law. The subjective is not opposite in nature to the objective, 
but is a subspecies within it. 

The revolutionary character of this reformulation of Car- 
tesian distinctions may perhaps be expressed by saying that 
what Kant is really doing is to substitute the distinction 
between appearance and reality for the Cartesian dualism of 
the mental and the material. The psychical is a title for a 
certain class of known existences, of appearances ; and 
they form together with the physical a single system. But 
underlying this entire system, conditioning both physical and 
psychical phenomena, is the realm of noumenal existence ; 
and when the question of the possibility of knowledge, that 
is, of the experiencing of such a comprehensive natural 
system, is raised, it is to this noumenal sphere that we are 
referred. Everything experienced, even a sensation or desire, 
is an event; but the experiencing of it is an act of aware- 
ness, and calls for an explanation of an altogether different 
kind. 

Thus Kant completely restates the problem of knowledge. 
The problem is not how, starting from the subjective, the 
individual can come to knowledge of the independently real ; 
but how, if a common world is alone immediately apprehended, 
the inner private life of the self-conscious being can be possible, 
and how such inner experience is to be interpreted. How does 
it come about that though sensations, feelings, etc., are events 
no less mechanically conditioned than motions in space, and 
constitute with the latter a single system conformed to natural 
law, they yet differ from all other classes of natural events in 
that they can be experienced only by a single consciousness. 
To this question Kant replies in terms of his fundamental 
distinction between appearance and reality. Though every- 
thing of which we are conscious may legitimately be studied 
in terms of the natural system to which it belongs, conscious- 
ness itself cannot be so regarded. In attempting to define it 
we are carried beyond the phenomenal to its noumenal 
conditions. In other words, it constitutes a problem, the 
complete data of which are not at our disposal. This is by 
itself a sufficient reason for our incapacity to explain why the 
states of each empirical self can never be apprehended save 
by a single consciousness, or otherwise stated, why each 
consciousness is limited, as regards sensations and feelings, 
exclusively to those which arise in connection with some one 
animal organism. It at least precludes us from dogmatically 
asserting that this is due to their being subjective in the 
dualistic and Cartesian sense of that term — namely, as consti- 
tuting, or being states of, the knowing self. 
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A diagram may serve, though very crudely, to illustrate 
Kant’s phenomenalist interpretation of the cognitive situation. 



]SrC® = Noumenal conditions of the conscious Being B. 

1 , m, n = Objects in space. 

xt, y^, = Sensations caused by objects 1 , m, n acting on the sense-organs of 

the empirical self A. 

X®, y*^, Sensations caused by 1 , m, n acting on the sense-organs of the 
empirical self B. 

NC®'^=Noumenal conditions of the empirical world. 

Everything in this empirical world is equally open to the 
consciousness of both A and B, save only certain psychical 
events that are conditioned by physiological and psycho- 
logical factors, x^, y^, can be apprehended only by A ; 
x^, y 2 , 7? can be apprehended only by B. Otherwise A and B 
experience one and the same world ; the body of B is 
perceived by A in the same manner in which he perceives 
his own body. This is true a fortiori of all other material 
existences. Further, these material existences are known 
with the same immediacy as the subjective states. As regards 
the relation in which NC^, NC^, and NC®’^ stand to one 
another, no assertions can be made, save, as above indicated/ 
such conjectural statements as may precariously be derived 
through argument by analogy from distinctions that fall 
within our human experience.^ 

Kant’s phenomenalism thus involves an objectivist view of 

^ Pp. 277-8. 

^ On this whole matter cf. above, p. xlv; below, pp. 312-21 on Kant’s 
Refutation of Idealism ; pp. 373-4 on the Second Jnalogj/; pp. 407 ff., 414 ff, on 
Phenomena and Noumena% p. 461 ff. on the Paralogisms ; and p. 546. Cf. also 
A 277-8=: B 334. 
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individual selves and of their interrelations. They fall within 
the single common world of space. Within this phenomenal 
world they stand in external, mechanical relations to one 
another. They are apprehended as embodied, with known 
contents, sensations, feelings, and desires, composing their 
inner experience. There is, from this point of view, no 
problem of knowledge. On this plane we have to deal only 
with events known, not with any process of apprehension. 
Even the components of the empirical self, the subject-matter 
of empirical psychology, are not processes of apprehension, 
but apprehended existences. It is only when we make a 
regress beyond the phenomenal as such to the conditions 
which render it possible, that the problem of knowledge arises 
at all. And with this regress we are brought to the real 
crux of the whole question — the reconciliation of this 
phenomenalism with the conditions of our self-consciousness. 
For we have then to take into account the fundamental fact 
that each self is not only an animal existence within the 
phenomenal world, but also in its powers of apprehension 
coequal with it. The self known is external to the objects 
known ; the self that knows is conscious of itself as compre- 
hending within the field of its consciousness the wider universe 
in infinite space. 

Such considerations would, at first sight, seem to force 
us to modify our phenomenalist standpoint in the direction of 
subjectivism. For in what other manner can we hope to 
unite the two aspects of the self, the known conditions of its 
finite existence and the consciousness through which it corre- 
lates with the universe as a whole? In the one aspect it is a 
part of appearance ; in the other it connects with that which 
makes appearance possible at all. 

Quite frequently it is the subjectivist solution which Kant 
seems to adopt. Objects known are mere representations,'* 
''states of the identical self." Everything outside the indi- 
vidual mind is real ; appearances are purely individual in origin. 
But such a position is inconsistent with the deeper implica- 
tions of Kant's Critical teaching, and would involve the entire 
ignoring of the many suggestions which point to a funda- 
mentally different and much more adequate standpoint 
The individual is himself known only as appearance, and 
cannot, therefore, be the medium in and through which 
appearances exist. Though appearances exist only in and 
through consciousness, they are not due to any causes which 
can legitimately be described as individual From this stand- 
point Kant would seem to distinguish between the grounds 
and conditions of phenomenal existence and the special 
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determining causes of individual consciousness. Transcend- 
ental conditions generate consciousness of the relatively 
permanent and objective world in space and time ; empirical 
conditions within this space and time world determine the 
sensuous modes through which special portions of this infinite 
and uniform world appear diversely to different minds. 

This, however, is a point of view which is only suggested, 
and, as we have already observed/ the form in which 
it is outlined suggests many objections and difficulties. 
Consciousness of the objective world in space and time does 
not exist complete with one portion of it more specifically 
determined in terms of actual sense-perceptions. Rather the 
consciousness of the single world in space and time is gradu- 
ally developed through and out of sense experience of limited 
portions of it. We have still to consider the various sections 
in the Analytic of Principles (especially the section added in 
the second edition on the Refutation of Idealism) and in the 
Dialectic^ in which Kant further develops this standpoint. 
But even after doing so, we shall be forced to recognise 
that Kant leaves undiscussed many of the most obvious 
objections to which his phenomenalism lies open. To the 
very last he fails to state in any really adequate manner how 
from the phenomenalist standpoint he would regard the 
world described in mechanical terms by science as being 
related to the world of ordinary sense - experience,^ or 
how different individual consciousnesses are related to one 
another. The new form, however, in which these old-time 
problems here emerge is the best possible proof of the 
revolutionary character of Kands Critical enquiries. For 

J P. 267 ff. 

® Though the posthumously published work of Kant's old age, his Transition 
from the Metaphysical First Principles of Natural Science to Fhysicsy bears the 
marks of weakening powers, and is much too incomplete and obscure to allow of 
any very assured deductions from its teaching, it is none the less significant that 
it is largely occupied in attempting to define the relation in which the objective 
world of physical science stands to the sensible world of ordinary consciousness. 
As above noted (p. 275 n. ), it is there asserted in at least twenty-six distinct passages 
that sensations are due to the action of “the moving forces of matter’* upon the 
sense-organs. What is even more significant is the adoption and frequent 
occurrence {Altpreussiscke Monatssckrift (1882), pp. 236, 287, 2S9, 290, 292, 294, 
295-^5 3*^? 4^9? 43^* 439) th® phrase “ jirscheimmg von der ErscheinmigP 

Kant would seem to mean by Mrscheinung vom ersten Range {op. cit. p. 436) 
{i.e. appearance as such), the objective world as determined by physical science ; 
and by Erscheinung vom zweiten Range {i.e. appearance of the appearance), 
this same objective world as known in terras of the sensations which material 
bodies generate by acting on the sense-organs, Kant adds that the former is 
known directly, and the latter indirectly — meaning, apparently, that the former 
is known through a priori forms native to the understanding, and the latter only 
in terms of sense-data which are mechanically conditioned (cf. loc. cit. pp. 2S6, 
292, and 444 n. The terms latter and former on p. 300 have got transposed). 
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these problems are no longer formulated in terms of the 
individualistic presuppositions which govern the thinking of 
all Kant’s predecessors, even that of Hume. The concealed 
presuppositions are now called in question, and are made the 
subject of explicit discussion. But further comment must 
meantime be deferred.^ 

TRANSCENDENTAL DEDUCTION OF THE CATEGORIES, 
IN THE SECOND EDITION 

The argument of the second edition transcendental deduc- 
tion can be reduced to the following eight points : 

(1) 2 It opens with the statement of a fundamental 
assumption which Kant does not dream of questioning and 
of which he nowhere attempts to offer proof. The repre- 
sentation of combination is the one kind of representation 
which can never be given through sense. It is not so given 
even in the pure forms of space and time yielded by outer 
and inner sense.^ It is due to an act of spontaneity, which 
as such must be performed by the understanding. As it is 
one and the same for every kind of combination, it may be 
called by the general name of synthesis^ And as all combina- 
tion, without exception, is due to this souTce, its dissolution, 
that is, analysis, which seems to be its opposite, always 
presupposes it. 

(2) ^ Besides the manifold and its synthesis a further factor 
is involved in the conception of combination, namely, the 
representation of the unity of the manifold. The combina- 
tion which is necessary to and constitutes knowledge is repre- 
sentation of the synthetical unity of the manifold. This 
is a factor additional to synthesis and to the manifold syn- 
thesised. For such representation cannot arise out of any 
antecedent consciousness of synthesis. On the contrary, it 
is only through supervention upon the unitary synthesis that 
the conception of the combination becomes possible. In 
other words, the representation of unity conditions conscious- 
ness of synthesis, and therefore cannot be the outcome or 
product of it This is an application, or rather generalisation, 
of a position which in the first edition is developed only in 
reference to the empirical process of recognition. Recognition 
preconditions consciousness, and therefore cannot be subsequent 
upon it 

(3) ® The unity thus represented is not, however, that 

^ Cf. below pp. 312-21, 373-4, 414 ff., 425 E, 558 s B 129. 

B 161 4 33 5 B 13! 
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which is expressed through the category of unity. The 
consciousness of unity which is involved in the concep- 
tion of synthesis is that of apperception or transcendental 
self-consciousness. This is the highest and most universal 
form of unity, for it is a presupposition of the unity of all 
possible concepts, whether analytic or synthetic, in the 
various forms of judgment. 

(4) ^ A manifold though given is not for that reason also 
represented. It must be possible for the * I think ^ to 
accompany it and ail my other representations : 

“ . . . for otherwise something would be represented in me which 
could not be thought at all ^ and that is equivalent to saying that 
the representation would be impossible or at least would be nothing 
to me.”^ 

But to ascribe a manifold as my representations to the 
identical self is to comprehend them, as synthetically con- 
nected, in one apperception.^ Only what can be combined 
in one consciousness can be related to the * I think.’ The 
analytic unity of self-consciousness presupposes the synthetic 
unity of the manifold. 

(5) ^ The unity of apperception is analytic or self-identical 
It expresses itself through the proposition, I am L But 
being thus pure identity without content of its own, it cannot 
be conscious of itself in and by itself. Its unity and constancy 
can have meaning only through contrast to the variety and 
changeableness of its specific experiences ; and yet, at the 
same time, it is also true that such manifoldness will destroy 
all possibility of unity unless it be reconcileable with it The 
variety can contribute to the conditioning of apperception 
only in so far as it is capable of being combined into a single 
consciousness. Through synthetic unifying of the manifold 
the self comes to consciousness both of itself and of the 
manifold. 

(6) "* The transcendental original unity of apperception is 
an objective, not a merely subjective, unity. Its conditions 
are also the conditions in and through which we acquire 
consciousness of objects. An object is that in the concep- 
tion of which the manifold of given intuitions is combined. 
(This point, though central to the argument, is more adequately 
developed in the first than in the second edition.) Such 
combination requires unity of consciousness. Thus the same 
unity which conditions apperception likewise conditions the 
relation of representations to an object. The unity of pure 

^ B 131.4. ^ B 131. 3 Cf. B 138, 
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apperception may therefore be described as an objective unity 
for two reasons : first, because it can apprehend its own 
analytical unity only through discovery of unity in the 
given, and secondly, for the reason that such synthetical 
unifying of the manifold is also the process whereby representa- 
tions acquire reference to objects. 

(7) ^ Kant reinforces this conclusion, and shows its 
further significance, by analysis of the act of judgment. 
The logical definition of judgment, as the representation of a 
relation between two concepts, has many defects. These, 
however, are all traceable to its initial failure to explain, or 
even to recognise, the nature of the assertion which judgment 
as such claims to make. Judgment asserts relations of a quite 
unique kind, altogether different from those which exist 
between ideas connected through association. If, for 
instance, on seeing a body the sensations of weight due to the 
attempt to raise it are suggested by association, there is nothing 
but subjective sequence ; but if we form the judgment that 
the body is heavy, the two representations are then con- 
nected together in the object. This is what is intended by the 
copula ‘ is.' It is a relational term through which the objec- 
tive unity of given representations is distinguished from the 
subjective. It indicates that the representations stand in ob-- 
jective relation under the pure unity of apperception, and not 
merely in subjective relation owing to the play of association 
In the individual mind. ‘‘Judgment is nothing but the 
mode of bringing cognitions to the objective unity of 
apperception,” Le. of giving to them a validity which holds 
independently of the subjective processes through which 
it is apprehended. Objective relations are not, of course, 
all necessary or universal ; and a judgment may, therefore, 
assert a relation which is empirical and contingent. None 
the less the fundamental distinction between it and any 
mere relation of association still persists. The empirical 
relation is still in the judgment asserted to be objective. 
The subject and the predicate are asserted, in the par- 
ticular case or cases to wdiich the judgment refers, to be 
connected in the object and not merely in the mind of the 
subject. Or otherwise stated, though subject and predicate 
are not themselves declared to be necessarily and universally 
related to one another, their contingent relation has to be 
viewed as objectively, and therefore necessarily, grounded. 
Judgment always presupposes the existence of necessary 
relations even when it is not concerned to assert them. 
Judgment is the organ of objective knowledge, and is therefore 

1 B 140-2. 
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bound up, indirectly when not directly, with the universality 
and necessity which are the sole criteria of knowledge. The 
judgment expressive of contingency is still judgment, and is 
therefore no less necessary in its conditions, and no less 
objective in its validity, than is a universal judgment of the 
scientific type. To use Kant's own terminology, judgment 
acquires objective validity through participation in the 
necessary unity of apperception. In so doing it is made to 
embody those principles of the objective determination of all 
representations through which alone cognition is possible. 

(8)^ As judgment is nothing but the mode of bringing 
cognitions to the objective unity of apperception, it follows 
that the categories, which in the metaphysical deduction 
have been proved to be the possible functions in judging, are 
the conditions in and through which such pure apperception 
becomes possible. Apperception conditions experience, and 
the unity which both demand for their possibility is that of 
the categories. 

Before passing to the remaining sections of the deduction, ^ 
which are supplementary rather than essential, I may add 
comment upon the above points. Only (7) and (8) call for 
special consideration. They represent a form of argument 
which has no counterpart in the first edition. As we noted, ^ 
the first edition argument is defective owing to its failure 
to demonstrate that the categories constitute the unity which 
is necessary to knowledge. By introducing in the second 
edition this analysis of judgment, and by showing the in- 
separable connection between pure apperception, objective 
consciousness and judgment, this defect is in some degree 
removed. As the categories correspond to the possible 
functions of judgment, their objective validity is thereby 
established. By this means also the connection which in 
Kant's view exists between the metaphysical and the tran- 
scendental deductions receives for the first time proper 
recognition. The categories which in the former deduction 
are discovered and systematised through logical analysis of 
the form of judgment, are in the latter deduction, through 
transcendental analysis of the function of judgment, shown to 
be just those forms of relation which are necessary to the 
possibility of knowledge. It must, however, be noted that 
the transcendental argument is brought to completion only 
through assumption of the adequacy of the metaphysical 
deduction. No independent attempt is made to show that the 
particular categories obtained in the metaphysical deduction 
^ B 143. ^ §§ 21-27. * Above, pp. 252-3, 25S, 287. 
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are those which are required, that there are no others, or that 
all the twelve are indispensable. 

(7) is a development of an argument which first appears 
in the Prolegomena. The statement of it there given is, 
however, extremely confused, owing to the distinction which 
Kant most unfortunately introduces^ between judgments of 
experience and judgments of perception. That distinction is 
entirely worthless and can only serve to mislead the reader. 
It cuts at the very root of KanPs Critical teaching. Judgments 
of perception involve, Kant says, no category of the under- 
standing, but only what he is pleased to call the ‘Hogical 
connection of perceptions in a thinking subject” What that 
may be he nowhere explains, save by adding^ that in it 
perceptions are compared and conjoined in a consciousness 
of my state” (also spoken of by Kant as ‘‘empirical conscious- 
ness ”), and not “ in consciousness in general” 

“ Ail our judgments are at first mere judgments of perception ; 
they hold good merely for us (that is, for the individual subject), 
and we do not till afterwards give them a new reference, namely, to 
an object. ... To illustrate the matter : that the room is warm, 
sugar sweet, and wormwood bitter — these are merely subjectively 
valid judgments. I do not at all demand that I myself should at all 
times, or that every other person should, find the facts to be what I 
now assert \ they only express a reference of two sensations to the 
same subject, to myself, and that only in my present state of 
perception. Consequently they are not intended to be valid of the 
object Such Judgments I have named those of perception. 
Judgments of experience are of quite a different nature. What 
experience teaches me under certain circumstances, it must teach 
me always and teach everybody, and its validity is not limited to 
the subject or to its state at a particular time.” ® 

The illegitimacy and the thoroughly misleading character 
of this distinction hardly require to be pointed out. 
Obviously Kant is here confusing assertion of contingency 
and contingency of assertion.^ A judgment of contingency, 
in order to be valid, must itself be necessary. Even a 
momentary state of the self is referable to an object in 
judgment only if that object is causally, and therefore 
necessarily, concerned in its production.^ 

The distinction is repeated in § 22 as follows : 

“ Thinking is the combining of representations in one conscious- 
ness. This combination is either merely relative to the subject, and 
is contingent and subjective, or is absolute, and is necessary or 

^ Pr&Ie^mena, § 18. ® Op. cit. § 20. 

® Op. cit, §§ 18-19; trans. pp. 54-5. 

^ Cf. above, pp. 39-40, 286-7. ^ Cf- below, p. 370, 
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objective.- The combination of representations in one consciousness 
is judgment. Thinking, therefore, is the same as judging, or the 
relating of representations to judgments in general. Judgments, 
therefore, are either merely subjective, or they are objective. They 
are subjective when representations are related to a conscious- 
ness in one subject only, and are combined in it alone. They are 
objective when they are united in a consciousness in general, that 
is, necessarily.”^ 

To accept this distinction is to throw the entire argument 
into confusion. This Kant seems to have himself recogni.sed 
in the interval between the P^'olegomena and the second 
edition of the Critique. For in the section before us there is 
no trace of it. The opposition is no longer between subjective 
and objective judgment, but only between association of 
ideas and judgment which as such is always objective. The 
distinction drawn in the Prolegomena is only, indeed, a more 
definite formulation of the distinction which runs through the 
first edition of the Critique between the indeterminate and 
the determinate object of consciousness. The more definite 
formulation of it seems, however, to have had the happy 
effect of enabling Kant to realise the illegitimacy of any such 
distinction. 

We may now proceed to consider the remaining 
sections.^ In section 21® Kant makes a very surprising 
statement The above argument, which he summarises in a 
sentence, yields, he declares, the beginning of a deduction of 
the pure concepts of understanding.” This can hardly be 
taken as I'epresenting Kants real estimate of the significance 
of the preceding argument, and would seem to be due to a 
temporary preoccupation with the problems that centre in the 
doctrine of schematism. So far, Kant adds in explanation, 
no account has been taken of the particular manner in which 
the manifold of empirical intuition is supplied to us.^ The 
necessary supplement, consisting of a very brief outline 
statement of the doctrine of schematism, is given in 
section 26.^ It differs from the teaching of the special 
chapter devoted to schematism in emphasising space equally 
with time. The doctrine of pure a priori manifolds is 
incidentally asserted.® Section 26 concludes by consideration 
of the question why appearances must conform to the a priori 
categories. It is no more surprising, Kant claims, than that 

^ Op, cit, § 22. Cf. below, p. 31 1 n. 4. §§ 21-7. ® B 143. 

^ This leads on in the second paragraph of § 21 to further statements, already 
commented upon above, pp. 1S6, 257-8. Cf. also § 23. 

® Cf. -also § 24. ® Cf. above, pp. 90 ff., 171, 226-9, 267-70; below, p. 337, * 

U 
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they should agree with the a priori forms of intuition. The 
categories and the intuitional forms are relative to the same 
subject to which the appearances are relative ; and the 
appearances “ as mere representations are subject to no law 
of connection save that which the combining faculty 
prescribes/' 

The summary of the deduction given in section 27 
discusses the three possible theories regarding the origin of 
pure concepts, viz. those of gene^'atio aequivoca (out of 
experience), epigenesis^ and preformation. The first is dis- 
proved by the deduction. The second is the doctrine of the 
deduction and fulfils all the requirements of demonstration. 
The proof that the categories are at once independent of 
experience and yet also universally valid for all experience is 
of the strongest possible, kind, namely, that they make 
experience itself possible. The third theory, that the 
categories, while subjective and self-discovered, originate in 
faculties which are implanted in us by our Creator and which 
are so formed as to yield concepts in harmony with the laws 
of nature, lies open to two main objections. In the first place, 
this is an hypothesis capable of accounting equally well for 
any kind of a priori whatsoever ; the predetermined powers 
of judgment can be multiplied without limit. But a second 
objection is decisive, namely, that on such a theory the 
categories would lack the particular kind of necessity 
which is required. They would express only the necessities 
imposed upon our thinking by the constitution of our minds, 
and would not justify any assertion of necessary connection in 
the object, Kant might also have added, ^ that this hypothesis 
is metaphysical, and therefore offers in explanation of the 
empirical validity of a priori concepts a theory which rests 
upon and involves their tmconditioned employment. That is 
a criticism which is reinforced by the teaching of the Dialectic, 
To return now to the omitted sections 22 to 25. Section 
22 makes no fresh contribution to the argument of the first 
edition. Its teaching in regard to pure intuition and mathe- 
matical knowledge has already been commented upon. In 
section 23 Kant dwells upon an interesting consequence of the 
argument of the deduction. The categories have a wider scope 
than the pure forms of sense. Since the argument of the de- 
duction has shown that judgment is the indispensable instru- 
ment both for reducing a manifold to the unity of apperception 
and also for conferring upon representations a relation to an 
object, it follows that the categories which are simply the 
possible functions of unity in judgment are valid for any and 

^ Cf. above, pp, 28, 47, 114, 141-2, 
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every consciousness that is sensuously conditioned and whose 
knowledge is therefore acquired through synthesis of a given 
manifold. Though such consciousness may not intuit in 
terms of space and time, it must none the less apprehend 
objects in terms of the categories. The categories thus extend 
to objects of seftsuoiis intuition in generaL They are not, 
however, valid of objects as such, that is, of things in them- 
selves. As empty relational forms they have meaning only 
in reference to a given matter ; and as instruments for the 
reduction of variety to the unity of apperception their validity 
has been proved only for conscious and sensuous experience. 
Even if the possibility of a non-sensuous intuitive understand- 
ing, capable of apprehending things in themselves, be granted, 
we have no sufficient ground for asserting that the forms 
which such understanding will employ must coincide with the 
categories.^ These are points which will come up for 
discussion in connection with Kanfs more detailed argument 
In the chapter on the distinction between phenomena and 
noumena.*^ 

The heading to section 24 is decidedly misleading. The 
phrase ‘‘ objects of the senses in general ” might be synonymous 
with “ objects of intuition in general of the preceding 
section. To interpret it, however, by the contents of the 
section, it means objects of our sensesd This section ought, 
therefore, to form part of section 26, which in its opening 
sentences supplies its proper introduction. (It may also be 
noted that the opening sentences of section 24 are a needless 
repetition of section 23. This would seem to show that it 
was not written in immediate continuation of it.) The first 
three paragraphs of section 24 expound the same doctrine of 
schematism as that outlined in section 26, save that time 
alone is referred to. The remaining paragraphs of section 24 
deal with the connected doctrine of inner sense. Section 25 
deals with certain consequences which follow from that doctrine 
of inner sense.^^ 

THE DOCTRINE OF INNER SENSE 

We have still to consider a doctrine of great importance 
in KanFs thinking, that of inner sense. The significance 
of this doctrine is almost inversely proportionate to the 
scantiness and obscurity of the passages in which it Is 
expounded and developed. Much of the indefiniteness and 
illusiveness of the current interpretations of Kant would seem 

Cf. § 21, second paragraph. 

Cf. above, pp. 160, 186, 257, and below, pp. 325-6, 330*1, 390*1, 404 ff. 

® Cf, below, pp. 324, ;'329. 
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to be directly traceable to the commentator’s failure to 
appreciate the position which it occupies in Kant’s system. 
Several of Kant’s chief results are given as deductions from it, 
while it itself, in turn, is largely inspired by the need for a 
secure basis upon which these positions may be made to rest. 
The relation of the doctrine to its consequences is thus twofold, 
Kant formulates it in order to safeguard or rather to justify 
certain conclusions ; and yet these conclusions have themselves 
in part been arrived at owing to his readiness to accept such 
a doctrine, and to what would seem to have been his almost 
instinctive feeling of its kinship (notwithstanding the very 
crude form in which alone he was able to formulate it) with 
Critical teaching. It was probably one of the earliest of the 
many new tenets which Kant adopted in the years im- 
mediately subsequent to the publication of the inaugural 
Dissertation^ but it first received adequate statement in the 
second edition of the Critique, Kant took advantage of 
the second edition to reply to certain criticisms to which his 
view of time had given rise, and in so doing was compelled 
to formulate the doctrine of inner sense in a much more 
explicit manner. Hitherto he had assumed its truth, but had 
not, as it would seem, sufficiently reflected upon the various 
connected conclusions to which he was thereby committed. 
This is one of the many instances which show how what is 
most fundamental in Kant’s thinking is frequently that of 
which he was himself least definitely aware. Like other 
thinkers, he was most apt to discuss what he himself was 
inclined to question and feel doubt over. The sources of his 
insight as well as the causes of his failure often lay beyond 
the purview of his explicitly developed tenets ; and only 
under the stimulus of criticism was he constrained and enabled 
to bring them within the circle of reasoned conviction. We 
may venture the prophecy that if Kant had been able to 
devote several years more to the maturing of the problems 
which in the face of so many difficulties he had brought thus 
far, the doctrine of inner sense, or rather the doctrines to 
which it gives expression, would have been placed in the 
forefront of his teaching, and their systematic interconnection, 
both in the way of ground and of consequence, with all his 
chief tenets would have been traced and securely established. 
This would have involved, however, two very important 
changes. In the first place, Kant would have had to recognise 
the unsatisfactory character of the supposed analogy between 
inner and outer sense. As already remarked,^ no great thinker, 
except Locke, has attempted to interpret inner consciousness 
^ Above, p. 148. 
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on the analogy of the senses ; and the obscurities of Kanf s 
argument are not, therefore, to be excused on the ground 
that “ the difficulty, how a subject can have an internal 
intuition of itself, is common to every theory/’ Secondly, 
Kant would have had to define the relation in which he con- 
ceived this part of his teaching to stand to his theory of 
consciousness. But both these changes could have been 
made without requiring that he should give up the doctrines 
which are mainly responsible for his theory of inner sense, 
namely, that there can be no awareness of awareness, but 
only of existences which are objective, and that there is 
consequently no consciousness of the generative, synthetic 
processes^ which constitute consciousness on its subjective 
side. It is largely in virtue of these conclusions that Kant’s 
phenomenalism differs from the subjective idealism of his 
predecessors. If we ignore or reject them, merely because 
of the obviously unsatisfactory manner in which alone Kant 
has been able to formulate them, we rule ourselves out from 
understanding the intention and purpose of much that is 
most characteristic of Critical teaching. 

The doctrine of inner sense, as expounded by Locke, 
suffers from an ambiguity which seems almost inseparable 
from it, namely, the confusion between inner sense, on the 
one hand as a se^tse in some degree analogous in nature to 
what may be called outer sense, and on the other as consisting 
in self-conscious reflection. This same confusion is traceable 
throughout the Critique^ and is, as we shall find, in large part 
responsible for Kant’s failure to recognise, independently of 
outside criticism, the central and indispensable part which 
this doctrine is called upon to play in his system. 

The doctrine is stated by Kant as follows. Just as 
outer sense is affected by noumenal agencies, and so yields a 
manifold arranged in terms of a form peculiar to it, namely, 
space, so inner sense is affected by the mind itself and its 
inner state.^ The manifold thereby caused is arranged in 
terms of a form peculiar to inner sense, namely, time. The 
content thus arranged falls into two main divisions. On the 
one hand we have feelings, desires, volitions, that is, states of 
the mind in the strict sense, subjective non-spatial existences. 
On the other hand we have sensations, perceptions, images, 
concepts, in a word, representations ( Vorstellmtgen) of every 
possible type. These latter all refer to the external world in 
space, and yet, according to Kant, speaking from the limited 
point of view of a critique of knowledgey form the proper 

^ Cf. above, pp. xiiii-v, 1-ii, 238, 261-2, 263 ff., 273 ff. ; below, pp. 295 ff., 
322 ff. Cf. B 67-8 ; A 33 = B 49, 
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content of inner sense. . the representations of the outer 

senses constitute the actual material with which we occupy 
our mindsC ^ “ the whole material of knowledge even for our 
inner sense/' ^ (These statements, it may be observed, are 
first made in the second edition.) As Kant explains himself 
in B 67-8, he would seem to mean that the mind in the 
process of ^‘setting" representations of outer sense in space 
affects itself, and is therefore constrained to arrange the given 
representations likewise in time. No new content, additional 
to that of outer sense, is thereby generated, but what previ- 
ously as object of outer sense existed merely in space is now 
also subjected to conditions of time. The representations of 
outer sense are all by their very nature likewise representa- 
tions of inner sense. To outer sense is due both their content 
and their spatial form ; to inner sense they owe only the 
additional form of time ; their content remains unaffected in 
the process of being taken over by a second sense. This 
yields such explanation as is possible of Kant's assertion in 
A 33 that time can never be a determination of outer 
appearances.” He may be taken as meaning that time is 
never a determination of outer sense as such^ but only of its 
contents as always likewise subject to the form of inner sense.*^ 

This is how Kant formulates his position from the ex- 
treme subjectivist point of view which omits to draw any 
distinction between representation and its object, between 
inner states of the self and appearances in space. All repre- 
sentations, he says,^ all appearances without exception, are 
states of inner sense, modifications of the mind. Some exist 
only in time, some exist both in space and in time ; but all 
alike are modes of the identical seif, mere representations 
{blosse Vorsiellungeit). Though appearances may exist out- 
side one another in space, space itself exists only as repre- 
sentation, merely in us.” 

Now without seeking to deny that this is a view which 
we find in the second edition of the Critique as well as in the 
first, ^ and that even in passages which are obviously quite 
late in date of writing Kant frequently speaks in terms which 
conform to it, we must be no less insistent in maintaining that 

^ B 67. " B xxxix n. 

^ Kant very probably arrived at this view of inner sense under the influence 
of Tetens who teaches a similar doctrine in his Philosophise he Versttehe iiher die 
menschliche Natu-r und Hire Entwickelung. Cf. Bd. i.; V^ersiich i. 7, 8. The first 
volume of Tetens’ work was published in 1777 (re-issued by the Kmtgesellschaft in 
1913), and had been carefully read by Kant prior to the final preparation of the 
Critique. Cf. B- Erdmann, Krifidsmm, p. 51. 

J Cf. A 128-9. 

^ As just noted, it is in the second edition that the above view of the content 
of inner sense is first definitely formulated. 
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an alternative view more and more comes to the front in 
proportion as Kant gains mastery over the conflicting 
tendencies that go to constitute his new Critical teaching. 
From the very first he uses language which implies that 
some kind of distinction must be drawn between representa- 
tions and objects represented, between subjective cognitive 
states in the proper sense of the term and existences in space. 


“ Time can never be a determination of outer appearances. It 
belongs neither to form nor position, etc. On the other^ hand it 
determines the relation of representations in our mner state. 


Similarly in those very sentences in which he asserts all 
appearances to be blosse Vorstellungen, a distinction is none 
the less implied. 


“Time is the formal a priori condition of all appearances in 
general. Space, as the pure form of all outer intuition, is as 
a priori condition limited exclusively {Moss') to outer appearances. 
On the other hand as all representations, whether they have outer 
things as their object or not, still in themselves belong, as determina- 
tions of the mind, to the inner state, and this inner state is subject 
to the formal condition of inner intuition, that is of time,_ti!ne is am 
a priori condition of all appearance whatever. It is, indeed, 
the immediate condition of the inner appearance (of our souls), and 
thereby mediately likewise of outer appearances. 


As the words which I have italicised show, Kant, even in 
the very sentence in which he asserts outer repiesentations 
to be inner states, none the less recognises that appearances 
in space are not representations in the same meaning of that 
term as are subjective states. They are the objects of repre- 
sentation, not representation itself. The lattCT alone is 
correctly describable as a state of the mind. The former 
may be conditioned by representation, and may therefore 
be describable as appearances, but are not for that reason 
to be equated with representation. But before the grounds 
and nature of this distinction can be formulatedTir the proper 
Critical terms, we must consider the reasons which induced 
Kant to commit himself to this obscure and difficult doctrine 
of inner sense. As I shall try to show, it is no mere excres- 
cence upon his system ; on the contrary, it is insepaiably 
bound up with all his main tenets. 

One of the chief influences which constrained Kant to 
develop this doctrine is the conclusion, so essential to his 
position, that knowledge must always involve an intuitional 

2 A 34=B 50. 


1 A 33 = B 49-50. 
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manifold in addition to a priori forms and concepts. That 
being so, he was bound to deny to the mind all power of 
gaining knowledge by mere reflection. If our mental activi- 
ties and states lay open to direct inspection, we should have 
to recognise in the mind a non-sensuous intuitional power. 
Through self-consciousness or reflection we should acquire 
knowledge independently of sense. Such apprehension, though 
limited to the mind^s own operations and states, would none 
the less be knotvledge^ and yet would not conform to the con- 
ditions which, as the transcendental deduction has shown, are 
involved in all knowledge. In KanPs view the belief that we 
possess self-consciousness of this type, a power of reflection 
thus conceived, is wholly illusory. To assume any such 
faculty would be to endow the mind with occult or mystical 
powers, and would throw us back upon the Leibnizian 
rationalism, which traces to such reflection our consciousness 
of the categories, and which rears upon this foundation the 
entire body of metaphysical science.^ 

The complementary negative conclusion of the transcend- 
ental deduction is a no less fundamental and constraining 
influence in compelling Kant to develop a doctrine of inner 
sense. If all knowledge is knowledge of appearances, or if, 
as he states his position in the Analytic of Principles'^ our 
knowledge can extend no further than sense experience and 
inference from such experience, either knowledge of our inner 
states must be mediated, like our knowledge of outer objects, 
by sensation, or we can have no knowl edge of them whatso- 
ever. On Critical principles, consistent.^ mhphed, there can 
be no middle course between accept^^^nd 3,n indirect 
empirical knowledge of the mind and ass<S.iion of its unknow- 
ableness. Mental activities may perhaps be thought in terms 
of the pure forms of understanding, but in that case their 
conception will remain as purely problematic and as inde- 
terminate as the conception of the thing in itself. It is 
impossible for Kant to admit immediate consciousness of 
the mind's real activities and states, and at the same time to 
deny that we can have knowledge of things in themselves. 
The Aesthetic^ in proving that everything in space and time is 
appearance, implicitly assumes the impossibility of direct self- 
conscious reflection ; and the transcendental deduction in 
showing that all knowledge involves as correlative factors 
both sense and thought, has reinforced this conclusion, and 

^ Cf. above, pp. 208*9, 251*2, 260-4; below, 311 n, 4. It may be observed 
that Caird (i. pp. 625*7) interprets inner sense as equivalent to inner reflection. 
This is one of the respects in which Caird ’s Hegelian standpoint has led him to 
misrepresent even Kant’s most central doctrines. 

^ Cf. below, pp. 399-400, and A 277-8 = B 333-4. 
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calls for its more explicit recognition, in reference to the 
more inward aspect of experience. 

As we have already noted, ^ Kanf s doctrine of inner sense 
was probably adopted in the early ’seventies, and though it 
is not itself definitely formulated in the first edition, the chief 
consequence that follows from it is clearly recognised. Thus 
in the Aesthetic Kant draws the conclusion that, as time is 
the form of inner sense, everything apprehended in time, and 
consequently all inner states and activities, can be known 
only as appearances. The mind (meaning thereby the ulti- 
mate conditioning grounds of consciousness) is as indirectly 
known as is any other mode of noumenal existence. In the 
Analytic^ whenever he is called upon to express himself upon 
this and kindred points, he continues to hold to this position ; 
and in the section on the Paralogisms all the main conse- 
quences that follow from its acceptance are drawn in the 
most explicit and unambiguous manner. It is argued that as 
the inner world, the feelings, volitions and representations of 
which we are conscious, is a world constructed out of a given 
manifold yielded by inner sense, and is therefore known only 
as the appearance of a deeper reality which we have no 
power of apprehending, it possesses no superiority either of 
certainty or of immediacy over the outer world of objects in 
space. We have immediate consciousness of both alike, but 
in both cases this immediate consciousness rests upon the 
transcendental synthetic processes whereby such conscious- 
ness is conditioned and generated. The transcendental activi- 
ties fall outside the field of empirical consciousness and 
therefore of knowledge. 

Thus Kant would seem to be maintaining that the radical 
error committed by the subjective idealists, and with which 
ail the main defects of their teaching are inseparably bound 
up, lies in their ascription to the mind of a power of direct 
self-conscious reflection, and consequently in their confusion 
of the transcendental activities which condition consciousness 
with the inner states and processes which such consciousness 
reveals. This has led them to ascribe priority and inde- 
pendence to our inner states, and to regard outer objects as 
known only by an inference from them. The Critical teaching 
insists on the distinction between appearance and reality, 
applies it to the inner life, and so restores to our consciousness 
of the outer world the certainty and immediacy of which 
subjective idealism would profess to deprive it. Such are the 
important conclusions at which Kant arrives in his various 
refutations of idealism ” ; and it will be advisable to consider 
^ Above, p. 292. 
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these refutations in full detail before attempting to complete 
our statement of his doctrine of inner sense. 

KANTS REFUTATIONS OF IDEALISM 

Kant has in a number of different passages attempted 
to define his Critical standpoint in its distinction from the 
positions of Descartes and Berkeley. Consideration of these 
will enable us to follow Kant in his gradual recognition of 
the manifold consequences to which he is committed by his 
substitution of inner sense for direct self-conscious intuition 
or reflection, or rather of the various congenial tenets which 
it gives him the right consistently to defend and maintain. 
In Kant’s Critical writings we find no less than seven different 
statements of his refutation of idealism : (I.) in the fourth 
Paralogism of the first edition of the Critique \ (II.) in section 
13 {Anm. ii. and iii.) of the Prolegomena ; (III.) in section 49 
of the Prolegomena ; (IV.) in the second appendix to the 
Prolegomena ; (V.) in sections added in the second edition 
at the conclusion of the Aesthetic (B 69 ff.) ; (VI.) in the 
‘‘refutation of idealism” (B 274-8), in the supplementary 
section at the end of the section on the Postulates (B 291-4), 
and in the note to the new preface (B xxxix-xl) ; (VII.) in 
the “refutation of problematic idealism” given in the Seven 
Small Papers which originated in Kant’s conversations with 
Kiesewetter. Consideration of these in the above order will 
reveal Kant’s gradual and somewhat vacillating recognition 
of the new and revolutionary position which alone genuinely 
harmonises with Cr^ical principles. But first we must briefly 
consider the various meanings which Kant at different periods 
assigned to the term idealism. Even in the Critique itself 
it is employed in a great variety of diverse connotations. 

In the pre-Critical writings^ the term idealism is usually 
employed in what was its currently accepted meaning, namely, 
as signifying any philosophy which denied the existence of an 
independent world corresponding to our subjective representa- 
tions. But even as thus used the term is ambiguous,^ It 
may signify either denial of a corporeal world independent 
of our representations or denial of an immaterial world “ corre- 
sponding to” the represented material world, i,e, the denial of 
Dinge an sick. For there are traceable in Leibniz’s writings 
two very different views as to the reality of the material 
w:prld. Sometimes the monads are viewed as purely intel- 
ligible substances without materiality of any kind. The 

^ Cf. above, p. 155. 

® Cf.V ^ihiVkg&x m Strassburger Ahhandlungm zur Phihsophw (1884), p, 106 ff. 
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kingdom of the extended is set into the representing subjects ; 
only the immaterial world of unextended purely spiritual 
monads remains as independently real. At other times the 
monads, though in themselves immaterial, are viewed as con- 
stituting through their coexistence an independent material 
world and a materially occupied space. Every monad has 
a spatial sphere of activity. The materia! world is an 
objective existence due to external relations between the 
monads, not a merely subjective existence internal to each 
of them. This alternation of standpoints enabled Leibniz’s 
successors to deny that they were idealists ; and as the more 
daring and speculative aspects of Leibniz’s teaching were 
slurred over in the process of its popularisation, it was the 
second, less consistent view, which gained the upper hand. 
Wolff, especially in his later writings, denounces idealism ; 
and in the current manuals, sections in refutation of 
idealism became part of the recognised philosophical teach- 
ing. Idealism still, however, continued to be used ambigu- 
ously, as signifying indifferently either denial of material 
bodies or denial of things in themselves. This is the dual 
meaning which the term presents in Kant’s pre- Critical 
writings. In his Dilucidatio (i7SS)^ he refutes idealism 
by means of the principle that a substance cannot undergo 
changes unless it is a substance independent of other sub- 
stances. Obviously this argument can at most prove the 
existence of an independent world, not that it is spatial or 
material. And as Vaihinger adds, it does not even rule out 
the possibility that changes find their source in a Divine 
Being. In the Dreams of a Vzszonseer (iy66)'^ Swedenborg 
is described as an idealist, but without further specification of 
the exact sense in which the term is employed. In the 
inaugural Dissertation (1770)^ idealism is again rejected, on 
the ground that sense-affection points to the presence of an 
intelligible object or noumenon. 

In Kant’s class lectures on metaphysics,^ which fall, in 
part at least, between 1770 and 1781, the term idealism is 
employed in a very different sense, which anticipates its use 
in the Appendix to the Prolegomena^ The teaching of the 
Dissertation^ that things in themselves are knowable, is now 
described as dogmatic, Platonic, mystical {schwarmerischer') 
idealism. He still rejects the idealism of Berkeley, and still 
entitles it simply idealism, without limiting or descriptive 
predicates. But now also he employs the phrase “ problematic 

^ Section III., Prop. XU Usus. 

® Theil n. llaiiptstUck IL PV. ii. p. 364. ^ § ii. 

PoHtz’s edition (1821), pp. 100-2, ® PF. iv. p. 373 fi 
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idealism as descriptive of his own new position. This is, of 
course, contrary to his invariable usage elsewhere, but is 
interesting as showing that about this time his repugnance to 
the term idealism begins to give way, and that he is willing to 
recognise that the relation of the Critical teaching to idealism 
is not one of simple opposition. He now begins to regard 
idealism as a factor, though a radically transformed factor, in 
his own philosophy. 

Study of the Critique reinforces this conclusion. In the 
Aesthetic Kant teaches the ‘‘transcendental ideality of space 
and time ; and in the Dialectic (in the fourth P aralogism') 
describes his position as idealism, though with the qualifying 
predicate transcendental.^ But though this involves an exten- 
sion of the previous connotation of the term idealism, and might 
therefore have been expected to increase the existing confusion, 
it has the fortunate effect of constraining Kant to recognise 
and discriminate the various meanings in which it may be 
employed. This is done somewhat clumsily, as if it were a 
kind of afterthought. In the introductory syllogism of the 
fourth Paralogism Descartes’ position and his own are referred 
to simply as idealism and dualism respectively. The various 
possible sub-species of idealism as presented in the two 
editions of the Critique and in the Prolegomena may be 
tabulated as follows : 


Material /'Sceptical r Problematic (the position of Descartes). 


Idealism-i 1 1 Sceptical in the stricter and more usual 

( sense (the position of Hume). 

Dogmatic (the position of Berkeley). 

I Formal or Critical or Transcendental (Kant’s own position). 


The distinction between problematic idealism and idealism 
of the more strictly sceptical type is not clearly drawn by 
Kant.^ Very strangely Kant in this connection never mentions 
Hume : the reference in B xxxix n, is probably not to Hume 
but to Jacobi. Transcendental idealism is taken as involving 
an empirical realism and dualism, and is set in opposition 
to transcendental realism which is represented as involving 
empirical idealism. In B xxxix n. Kant speaks of “ psycho- 
logical idealism,’' meaning, as it w^ould seem, material or non- 
Critical idealism. 

^ It may be noted that in the Aesthetic (A 38 = B 55) Kant employs the term 
idealism, without descriptive epithet, in the same manner as in his pre-Critical 
writings, as signifying a position that must be rejected. 

Cf. below, p. 301 E 
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In the second appendix to the Prolegomena Kant draws a 
further distinction, in line with that already noted in his 
lectures on metaphysics. Tabulated it is as follows : 


Idealismi 


^Mystical, in the sense of belief in and reliance on a supposed 
human power of intellectual intuition. It is described as 
idealism in the strict {eigefitlich) sense — the position of the 
Eleatics, of Plato and Berkeley. 

.Formal or Critical— Kant’s own position. 


This latter classification can cause nothing but confusion. 
The objections that have to be made against it from Kant^s 
own critical standpoint are stated below.^ 

Let us now consider, in the order of their presentation, 
the various refutations of idealism which Kant has given in 
his Critical writings. 


L Refutation of Idealism as given in First Edition of Criti<iue 
(A 366-80). — This refutation is mainly directed against 
Descartes, who is mentioned by name in A 367. Kant, as 
Vaihinger suggests, was very probably led to recognise 
Descartes^ position as a species of idealism in the course of 
a re-study of Descartes before writing the section on the 
Paralogisms, As already pointed out, this involves the use 
of the term idealism in a much wider sense than that which 
was usually given to it in Kanfs own day. In the develop- 
ment of his argument Kant also wavers between two very 
different definitions of this idealism, as being denial of 
immediate certainty and as denial of all certainty.^ The 
second interpretation, which would make it apply to Hume 
rather than to Descartes, is strengthened in the minds 
of his readers by his further distinction^ between dogmatic 
and sceptical idealism, and the identification of the idealism 
under consideration with the latter. The title problematic 
which Kant in the second edition^ applies to Descartes’ 
position suffers from this same ambiguity. As a matter of 
fact, Kant’s refutation applies equally well to either position. 
The teaching of Berkeley, which coincides with dogmatic 
idealism as here defined by Kant, namely, as consisting 
in the contention that the conception of matter is inherently 
contradictory, is not dwelt upon, and the appended promise 
of refutation is not fulfilled. 

Descartes’ position is stated as follows : only our own 
existence and inner states are immediately apprehended by 
us ; all perceptions are modifications of inner sense ; and 

^ Pp, 307-8. 2 Cf. A 36S-9 and 372. 

A 377 : a passage which bears signs of being a later interpolation. 

^ B 274. 
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the existence of external objects can therefore be asserted 
only by an inference from the inner perceptions viewed as 
effects. In criticism, Kant points out that since an effect 
may result from more than one cause, this inference to a quite 
determinate cause, viz. objects as bodies in space, is doubtfully 
legitimate. The cause of our inner states may lie within and 
not without us, and even if external, need not consist in 
spatial objects. Further, leaving aside the question of a 
possible alternative to the assumption of independent material 
bodies, the assertion of the existence of such objects would, 
on Descartes’ view, be merely conjectural. It could never 
have certainty in any degree equivalent to that possessed by 
the experiences of inner sense. 

“By an idealistj therefore, we must not understand one who 
denies the existence of outer objects of the senses, but only one 
who does not admit that their existence is known through immediate 
perception, and who therefore concludes that we can never, by 
way of any possible experience, be completely certain of their 
reality.” ^ 

No sooner is the term idealist thus clearly defined than 
Kant, in keeping with the confused character of the entire 
section, proceeds to the assertion {a) that there are idealists 
of another type, namely, transcendental idealists,^ and (b) 
that the non-transcendental idealists sometimes also adopt a 
dogmatic position, not merely questioning the immediacy of 
our knowledge of matter, but asserting it to be inherently 
contradictory. All this points to the composite origin of the 
contents of this section. 

Transcendental idealism is opposed to empirical idealism. 
It maintains that phenomena are representations merely, not 
things in themselves. Space and time are the sensuous forms 
of our intuitions. Empirical idealism, on the other hand, 
goes together with transcendental realism. It maintains that 
space and time are given as real in themselves, in independence 
of our sensibility. (Transcendental here, as in the phrase 
“ transcendental ideality,” ^ is exactly equivalent to transcend- 
ent.) But such a contention is inconsistent with the other 
main tenet of empirical idealism. For if our inner repre- 
sentations have to be taken as entirely distinct from their 
objects, they cannot yield assurance even of the existence 
of these objects. To the transcendental idealist no such 
difficulty is presented. His position naturally combines with 
empirical realism, or, as it may also be entitled, empirical 

i A 368-9. A 369. 

® A28=B44. Cf. above, pp. 76, 116-17. 
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dualism. Material bodies in space, being merely subjective 
representations, are immediately apprehended. The existence 
of matter can be established without our requiring to issue 
out beyond our bare self-consciousness or to assume anything 
more than the certainty of the representations in us, i.e, of 
the cogito ergo sum"' ^ Though the objects thus apprehended 
are outside one another in space, space itself exists only in us. 

‘‘ Outer objects (bodies) are mere appearances, and are therefore 
nothing but a species of my representations, the objects of which are 
something only through these representations. Apart from them 
they are nothing. Thus outer things exist as well as I myself, and 
both, indeed, upon the immediate witness of my self-conscious- 
ness. . . . ^ 

The only difference is that the representation of the self 
belongs only to inner, while extended bodies also belong to 
outer sense. There is thus a dualism, but one that falls 
entirely within the field of consciousness, and which is therefore 
empirical, not transcendental. There is indeed a transcend- 
ental object which “in the transcendental sense may be 
outside us,*’^ but it is unknown and is not in question. It 
ought not to be confused with our representations of matter 
and corporeal things. 

From this point ^ the argument becomes disjointed and 
repeats itself, and there is much to be said in support of 
the contention of Adickes that the remainder of the section 
is made up of a number of separate interpolations.^ First, 
Kant applies the conclusion established in the Postulates of 
Empirical Thought^ viz. that reality is revealed only in sensa- 
tion. As sensation is an element in all outer perception, 
perception affords immediate certainty of real existence, 
Kant next enters ® upon a eulogy of sceptical idealism as “ a 
benefactor of human reason.” It brings home to us the utter 
impossibility of proving the existence of matter on the 
assumption that spatial objects are things in themselves, and 
so constrains us to justify the assertions which we are at 
every moment making. And such justification is, Kant here 
claims, only possible if we recognise that outer objects as 
mere representations are immediately known. In the next 
paragraph we find a sentence which, together with the above 
eulogistic estimate of the merits of idealism, shows how very 

^ A 370. ^ ^ Loc, at, - A 372. 

^ A 373 : Weil indessen^ elc. 

^ Adickes regards them as later additions. To judge by their content (cf. 
above, pp. 204 ff., 215-16, on Kant’s doctrine of the transcendental object), they 
are more probably of quite early origin. 

® A 377-8. 
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far Kant, at the time of writing, was from feeling the need of 
differentiating his position from that of subjectivism. The 
sentence is this : 

‘‘We cannot be sentient of what is outside ourselves, but only 
of what is in ourselves, and the whole of our self-consciousness 
therefore yields nothing save merely our own determinations.” 

It is probable, indeed, that the paragraph in which this 
occurs is of very early origin, prior to the development of the 
main body of the Analytic ; for in the same paragraph we 
also find the assertion, utterly at variance with the teaching 
of the Analytic zxid. with that of the first and third Paralogis^ns^ 
that “ the thinking ego ” is known phenomenally as substance} 
We seem justified in concluding that the various manuscripts 
which have gone to form this section on the fourth Paralogism 
were written at an early date within the Critical period. 

We may note, in passing, two sentences in which, as 
in that quoted above, a distinction between representations 
and their objects is recognised in wording if not in fact. 

“All outer perception furnishes immediate proof of something 
actual in space, or rather is the actual itself. To this extent empirical 
realism is beyond question, ue. there corresponds to our outer 
perceptions something actual in space.” ^ 

Again in A 377 the assertion occurs that “our outer 
senses, as regards the data from which experience can arise, 
have their actual corresponding objects in space.” Certainly 
these statements, when taken together with the other passages 
in this section, form a sufficiently strange combination of 
assertion and denial. Either there is a distinction between 
representation and its object or there is not ; if the former, 
then objects in space are not merely representations ; if the 
latter, then the “correspondence” is merely that of a thing 
with itself.^ 

This refutation of idealism will not itself stand criticism. 
For two separate reasons it entirely fails to attain its 
professed end. In the first place, it refutes the position of 
Descartes only by virtually accepting the still more extreme 

^ Adickes argues that this paragraph is subsequent to the main body of the 
Analytic^ but that is in keeping with the tendency which he seems to show oi 
dating passages, which cannot belong to the “ Brief Outline,” later rather than 
earlier. 

A' 375. 

® The remaining passages in the fourth Paralogtsm^ together with the 
corresponding passages in B 274 fF., in Kant’s note to B xxxix,"and in B 291-3, 
are separately dealt with below, pp. 308 ff., 322 ff., 462-3. 
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position of Berkeley. Outer objects, Kant argues, are im- 
mediately known because they are ideas merely. There is 
no need for inference, because there is -no transcendence of 
the domain of our inner consciousness. In other words, Kant 
refutes the problematic idealism of Descartes by means ^ of 
the more subjective idealism of Berkeley. The dogmatic ” 
idealism of Berkeley in the form in which Kant here defines 
it,^ namely, as consisting in the assertion that the notion of 
an independent spatial object involves inherent contradictions, 
is part of his own position. For that reason he was bound 
to fail in his promise^ to refute such dogmatic idealism. 
Fortunately he never even attempts to do so. In the second 
place, Kant ignores the fact that he has himself adopted an 
‘‘idealist” view of inner experience. Inner experience is not 
for him, as it was for Descartes, the immediate apprehension 
of genuine reality. As it is only appearance, the incorpora- 
tion of outer experience within it, so far from establishing the 
reality of the objects of outer sense, must rather prove the 
direct contrary. No more is really established than Descartes 
himself invariably assumes, namely, the actual existence 
of mental representations of a corporeal world in space. 
Descartes* further assertion that the world of things in them- 
selves can be inferred to be material and spatial, Kant, of 
course, refuses to accept. On this latter point Kant is in 
essential agreement with Berkeley, 

It is by no means surprising that KanFs first critics,^ 
puzzled and bewildered by the obscurer and more difficult 
portions of the Critique^ should have based their interpretation 
of Kanfs general position largely upon the above passages ; 
and that in combining the extreme subjective idealism which 
Kant there advocates with his doctrine that the inner life of 
ever-changing experiences is itself merely ideal, should have 
come to the conclusion that KanFs position is an extension of 
that of Berkeley. Pistorius objected that in making outer 
appearances relative to an inner consciousness which is itself 
appearance, Kant is reducing everything to mere illusion. 
Hamann came to the somewhat similar conclusion, that Kant, 
notwithstanding his very different methods of argument, is “ a 
Prussian Hume,” in substantial agreement with his Scotch 
predecessor, 

11. “Prolegomena,” Section 13, Hotes 11. and III. — In the 
Prolegomena Kant replies to the criticism which the first 
edition of the Critique had called forth, that his position is an 

^ A 377. ^ Loc. cit, 5 Garve. 
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extension of the idealism of Descartes, and even more 
thoroughgoing than that of Berkeley. Idealism he redefines 
in a much narrower sense, which makes it applicable only to 
Berkeley 

“ . . . as consisting in the assertion that there are none but thinking 
beings, and that all other things which we suppose ourselves to 
perceive in intuition are nothing but representations in the thinking 
beings, to which no object external to them corresponds in fact.” ^ 

In reply Kant affirms his unwavering belief in the reality 
of Dinge an sick 

. which though quite unknown to us as to what they are in 
themselves, "we yet know by the representations which their influence 
on our sensibility procures us. . . , Can this be termed idealism? 
It is the very contrary.” ^ 

Kant adds that his position is akin to that of Locke, difiering 
only in his assertion of the subjectivity of the primary as 
well as of the secondary qualities, 

should be glad to know what my assertions ought to have 
been in order to avoid all idealism. I suppose I ought to have said, 
not only that the representation of space is perfectly conformable to 
the relation which our sensibility has to objects (for that I have said), 
but also that it is completely similar to them — an assertion in which 
I can find as little meaning as if I said that the sensation of red has 
a similarity to the property of cinnabar which excites this sensation 
in me.” ^ 

Kant is here very evidently using the term idealism in the 
narrowest possible meaning, as representing only the position 
of Berkeley, and as excluding that of Descartes and Leibniz. 
Such employment of the term is at variance with his own 
previous usage. Though idealism here corresponds to the 
“ dogmatic idealism ” of A 377, it is now made to concern the 
assertion or denial of things in themselves, not as previously 
the problem of the reality of material objects and of space. 
Kant is also ignoring the fact, which he more than once points 
out in the Critique^ that his philosophy cannot prove that the 
cause of our sensations without and not within us. His 
use of body ” as a name for the thing in itself is likewise 
without justification. This passage is mainly polemical ; it is 
hardly more helpful than the criticism to which it was designed 
to reply. 

In Section 13, Note iii., Kant meets the still more 

^ § 13, W. iv. pp. 2SS-9 • trans. p, 42. ® Loc, ciL 

^ Op. cit. pp, 289-90 : Eng. tians. pp, 43-4. In Note II. 
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extreme criticism (made by Pistorius), that his system turns 
all the things of the world into mere illusion {Sc/tetn). Fie 
distinguishes transcendental idealism from ‘‘.the mystical and 
visionary idealism of Berkeley on the one hand, and on the 
other from the Cartesian idealism which would convert mere 
representations into things in themselves. To obviate the 
ambiguities of the term transcendental, he declares that his 
own idealism may perhaps more fitly be entitled Critical This 
distinction between mystical and Critical idealism connects 
with the contents of the second part of the Appendix, treated 
below. 

III. “ Prolegomena,” Section 49 . — This is simply a repetition 
of the argument of the fourth Paralogism, The Cartesian 
idealism, now (as in B 274) named material idealism, is alone 
referred to. The Cartesian idealism does nothing, Kant says, 
but distinguish external experience from dreaming. There is 
here again the same confusing use of the term “ corresponds.^^ 

“That something actual without us not only corresponds but 
must correspond to our external perceptions can likewise be 
proved. , , 

IV. “ Prolegomena, ” Becond Part of the Appendix. — Kant here 
returns to the distinction, drawn in Section 13, Note iii., 
between what he now calls “idealism proper (eigeniltcker\^^ 
i.e, visionary or mystical idealism, and his own. 

“ The position of all genuine idealists from the Eleatics to Bishop 
Berkeley is contained in this formula : ‘ All cognition through the 
senses and experience is nothing but mere illusion, and only in the 
ideas of pure understanding and Reason is there truth.’ The 
fundamental principle ruling all my idealism, on the contrary, is 
this: ‘All cognition of things solely from pure understanding or 
pure Reason is nothing but mere illusion and only in experience is 
there truth.’ ” ® 

This mode of defining idealism can, in this connection, 
cause nothing but confusion. Its inapplicability to Berkeley 
would seem to prove that Kant had no first-hand knowledge 
of Berkeley’s writings."^ As Kant’s Note to the Appendix to 
the Prolegomena ^ shows, he also had Plato in mind. But the 
definition given of “ the fundamental principle ” of his own 
idealism is almost equally misleading. It omits the all- 
essential point, that for Kant experience itself yields truth 
only by conforming to a priori concepts. As it is, he proceeds 

^ § 49, iv. 336 : Eng. trans, p. 99. 2 Anhang^ W. iv. p, 375 n, 

® W. iv. p. 374 ; Eng. trans. p. 147. Cf. above, p. 155 ff, 

® W, iv. p. 375. 
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to criticise Berkeley for failure to supply a sufficient criterion 

of distinction between truth and illusion.^ Such criteiion, he 
insists, is necessarily a priori. The Critical idealism differs 
from that of Berkeley in maintaining that space and time, 
though sensuous, are a priori^ and that in combination with 
the pure concepts of understanding they 

. . prescribe a priori law to all possible experiences the law 
which at the same time yields the sure criterion for distinguishing 
within experience truth from illusion. My so-called idealism— which 
properly speaking is Critical idealism— is thus quite peculiar m that 
It overthrows ordinary idealism, and that through it^ all a prion 
cognition, even that of geometry, now attains objective reality a 
thing vrhich even the keenest realist could not assert till 1 had 
proved the ideality of space and time.’^ ^ 

V. Sections added in Second Edition at the Conclusion of the 
Aesthetic. (B 69 ff.)— Kant here again replies to the criticisrn 
of Pistorius that all existence has been reduced to the level 
of illusion {Schein), His defence is twofold : first, that in 
naming objects appearances he means to indicate that they are 
independently grounded, or, as he states it, are “ something 
actually given.” If we misinterpret them, the result is mdeed 
illusion, but the fault then lies with ourselves and not with the 
appearances as presented. Secondly, he argues that the 
doctrine of the ideality of space and time is the only secure 
safeo-uard against scepticism. For otherwise the contradictions 
which result from regarding space and time as independently 
real will likewise hold of their contents, and everything, 
including even our own existence, will be rendered illusory. 
“The good Berkeley [observing these contradictions] ^carmot, 
indeed, be blamed for reducing bodies to mere illusion. I his 
last sentence may perhaps be taken as supporting the view 
that notwithstanding the increased popularity of Berkeley 
in Germany and the appearance of new translations m these 
very years, Kant has not been sufficiently interested to acquii e 
first-hand knowledge of Berkele/s writings.^ The epithet 
employed is characteristic of the rather depreciatory attitude 
which Kant invariably adopts in speaking of Berkeley. 


VL “Eefutation of Idealism’' in Second Edition of the 
** Critique,” (B 274-9, supplemented by note to B xxxix.).— 
The refutation opens by equating idealism^ with material 
idealism (so named in contradistinction to his own “ formal 
or rather Critical” teaching). Within material idealism Kant 

1 W, iv. p. 375 : Eng. tr^ns. p. 147-8. ^ Cf. abov^, p. 156. 
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distinguishes between the problematic idealism of Descartes, 
and the dogmatic idealism of Berkeley. The latter has, he 
says, been overthrown in the Aesthetic, The former alone is 
dealt with in this refutation. This is the first occurrence in 
the Critique of the expression problematic idealism : it is 
nowhere employed in the first edition.^ Problematic idealism 
consists in the assertion that we are incapable of having 
experience of any existence save our own ; only our inner 
states are immediately apprehended ; all other existences 
are determined by inference from them. The refutation 
consists in the proof that we have experience, and not mere 
imagination of outer objects. This is proved by showing 
that inner experience, unquestioned by Descartes, is possible 
only on the assumption of outer experience, and that this 
latter is as immediate and direct as is the former. 

Thesis. — The empirically determined consciousness of my 
own existence proves the existence of objects in space 
outside me. 2 

Proof. — I am conscious of my own existence as determined 
in time. Time determination presupposes the perception of 
something permanent. But nothing permanent is intuitable 
in the empirical self. On the cognitive side {i,e, omitting 
feelings, etc., which in this connection are irrelevant), it 
consists solely of representations ; and these demand a per- 
manent, distinct from ourselves, in relation to wdiich their 
changes, and so my own existence in the time wherein they 
change, may be determined.^ Thus perception of this per- 
manent is only possible through a thing outside, and not through 
the mere representation of a thing outside. And the same must 
hold true of the determination of my existence in time, since 
this also depends upon the apprehension of the permanent. 
That is to say, the consciousness of my existence is at the 
same time an immediate awareness of the existence of other 
things outside me. 

In the note to the Preface to the second edition^ occurs 
the following emphatic statement. 

** Representation of something permanent in existence is not the 
same as permanent representation. For though the representation 
[of the permanent] may be very changing and variable like all our 
other representations, not excepting those of matter, it yet refers to 


^ As already noted above , p. 299, it is employed by Kant in his lectures on 
Metaphysics. 

Kant’s phrase “in space outside me” is on Kant’s principles really 
pleonastic. _ Cf. Prolegomena^ § 49; Eng. trans. p. lox : “the notion ‘outside 
me ] only signiHes existence in space.” Cf. A 373. 

® Cf. text as altered by note to B xxxviii. ' ^ B xxxix. 
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something permanent This latter must therefore be an external 
thing distinct from all my representationsj and its existence must be 
included in the determination of my own existencej constituting with 
it but a single experience such as would not take place even 
internally if it were not also at the same time, in part, external. 
How this should be possible we are as little capable of explain- 
ing further as w^e are of accounting for our being able to think 
the abiding in time, the coexistence of which with the variable 
generates the conception of change. 

The argument of this note varies from that of B 274 ff. 
only in its use of an ambiguous expression which is perhaps 
capable of being taken as referring to things in themselves, 
but which does not seem to have that meaning. ‘‘ I am 
just as certainly conscious that there are things outside me 
which relate to my sense. . . 

In B 277-8 Kant refers to the empirical fact that deter- 
mination of time can be made only by relation to outer 
happenings in space, such as the motion of the sun. This is 
a point which is further developed in another passage which 
Kant added in the second edition, 

“ . . .in order to understand the possibility of things in conformity 
with the categories, and so to demonstrate the objective reality 
of the latter, we need not merely intuitions, but intuitions that are 
in all cases outer intuitions. When, for instance, we take the pure 
concepts of relation, we find firstly that in order to obtain something 
permanent in intuition corresponding to the concept of substance, 
and so to demonstrate the objective reality of this concept, we 
require an intuition in space (of matter). For space alone is deter- 
mined as permanent, while time, and therefore everything that is in 
inner sense, is in constant flux. Secondly, in order to exhibit change 
as the intuition corresponding to the concept of causality^ we must 
take as our example motion, i.e. change in space. Only in this way 
can we obtain the intuition of changes, the possibility of which can 
never be comprehended through any pure understanding. For 
change is combination of contradictorily opposed determinations in 
the existence of one and the same thing. Now how it is possible 
that from a given state of a thing an opposite state should follow, 
not only cannot be conceived by any reason without an example, 
but is actually incomprehensible to reason without intuition. The 
intuition required is the intuition of the movement of a point in 
space. The presence of the point in different spaces (as a sequence 
of opposite determinations) is what first yields to us an intuition 
of change. For in order that we may afterwards make inner 
changes likewise thinkable, we must represent time (the form of 
inner sense) figuratively as a line, and the inner change through 
the drawing of this line (motion), and so in this manner by means 
of outer intuition make comprehensible the successive existence of 
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ourselves in different states. The reason of this is that all change, 
if it is indeed to be perceived as change, presupposes something per- 
manent in intuition, and that in inner sense no permanent intuition 
is to be met with. Lastly, the possibility of the category of com- 
mimity cannot be comprehended through mere reason alone. Its 
objective reality is not to be understood without intuition and indeed 
outer intuition in space.” ^ 

In this passage Kant is modifying the teaching of the first 
edition in two very essential respects. In the first place, he is 
now asserting that consciousness of both space and motion is 
necessary to consciousness of time ; ^ and in the second place, 
he is maintaining that the categories can acquire meaning 
only by reference to outer appearances. Had Kant made all 
the necessaiy alterations which these new positions involve, 
he would, as we shall find,^ have had entirely to recast the 
chapters on Schentaiisin and on the Principles of Under-- 
standing. Kant was not, however, prepared to make such 
extensive alterations, and these chapters are therefore left 
practically unmodified. This is one of the many important 
points in which the reader is compelled to reinterpret passages 
of earlier date in the light of Kant's later utterances. There 
is also a further difficulty. Does Kant, in maintaining that 
the categories can acqtiire significance only in reference to 
outer perception, also mean to assert that their subsequent 
employment is limited to the mechanical world of the material 
sciences ? This is a point in regard to which Kant makes no 
quite direct statement ; but indirectly he would seem to 
indicate that that was not his intention.^ He frequently 
speaks of the states of inner sense as mechanically conditioned. 
Sensations,^ feelings, and desires,^' are, he would seem to 

^ B 291-2. The remaining points in B 274 ff. as well as in B xxxix n, are 
separately dealt with below, p. 322 ff. 

The nearest approach to such teaching in the first edition is in A 33=:B 50. 
Cf. above, pp. 135-8. 

^ Cf. below, pp. 333, 341, 360, 384-5. 

^ Adamson [Development of Modern Philosophy., i. p. 241) takes the opposite 
view as to what is Kant's intended teaching, but remarks upon its inconsistency 
with Kant's own fundamental principles. “ Kow, in truth, Kant grievously 
endangers his own doctrine by insisting on the absence of a priori elements from 
our apprehension of the mental life ; for it follows from that, if taken rigorously, 
that according to Kant sense and understanding are not so much sources which 
unite in producing knowledge, as, severally, sources of distinct kinds of apprehen- 
sion. If we admit at all, in respect to inner sense, that there is some kind of 
apprehension without the work of understanding, then it has been acknowledged 
that sense is per se adequate to furnish a kind of apprehension.” As pointed out 
above {p. 296}, by the same line of reasoning Kant is disabled from viewing inner 
consciousness as merely reflective. In other words it can neither be more im- 
mediate nor less sensuous than outer perception. Cf. below, pp. 361, n. 3, 384-5. 

® Above, pp. xlvi, 275-82; below, pp. 313-14, 384-5. 

® Above, pp. 276, 279-80 ; below, pp. 312, 384-5. 
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assert, integral parts of the unitary system of phenomenal 
existence. Such a view is not, indeed, easily reconcilable 
with his equating of the principle of substance with the 
principle of the conservation of matter.^ There are here 
two conflicting positions which Kant has failed to reconcile : 
the traditional dualistic attitude of Cartesian physics and 
the quite opposite implications of his Critical phenomenalism. 
When the former is being held to, Kant has to maintain 
that psychology can never become a science but his Critical 
teaching consistently developed seems rather to support the 
view that psychology, despite special difficulties peculiar to 
its subject matter, can be developed on lines strictly ana- 
logous to those of the material sciences. 

We may now return to Kanfs main argument. This new 
refutation of idealism in the second edition differs from that 
given in the fourth Paralogism of the first edition, not only in 
method of argument but also in the nature of the conclusion 
which it seeks to establish. Indeed it proves the direct opposite 
of what is asserted in the first edition. The earlier proof 
sought to show that, as regards immediacy of apprehension 
and subjectivity of existence, outer appearances stand on the 
same level as do our inner experiences. The proof of the 
second edition, on the other hand, argues that though outer 
appearances are immediately apprehended they must be 
existences distinct from the subjective states through which 
the mind represents them. The two arguments agree, indeed, 
in establishing immediacy, but as that which is taken as 
immediately known is in the one case a subjective state and 
in the other is an independent existence, the immediacy calls 
in the two cases for entirely different methods of proof. 
The first method consisted in viewing outer experiences as 
a subdivision within our inner experiences. The new method 
views their relation as not that of including and included, 

^ Cf. below, p. 361. 

^ Cf. Metaphysical First Principles of Natural Science W, iv. pp. 470-1. 

It should be observed, however, that the reasons which Kant gives in this treatise 
for denying that psychology can ever become more than a merely historical or 
descriptive discipline are not that the objects of inner sense fall outside the realm 
of mechanically determined existence. Kant makes no assertion that even 
distantly implies any such view. His reasons are — (i) that, as time has only one 
dimension, the main body of mathematical science is not applicable to the 
phenomena of inner sense and their laws ; (2) that such phenomena are capable 
only of a merely ideal, not of an experimental, analysis ; (3) that, as the objects 
of inner sense do not consist of parts outside each other, their parts are not 
substances, and may therefore be conceived as diminishing in intensity or passing 
out of existence without prejudice to the principle of the permanence of substance 
{op, cit. p, 542, quoted below, p, 361, n. 2) ; (4) that inner observation is limited 
to the individual’s ovwi existence ; (5) thtit the very act of introspection alters the 
state of the object observed. 
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but of condiUoning and conditioned t and it is now to outer 
SUence that thi prints^ posit.on ts assigned So is 

outer experience from being possible only p conscious- 

experience, that on the contrary inner experience, 
nes^s of the flux of inner states, is only possible 
p-vnerience of independent material bodies in space, .v 
sentence from each proof will show how completely their con- 

elusions are opposed. 

“Outer objects (bodies) are mere J me 

nothing but a species of my representations the 
somethine only through these representations. Apart from tlicm 
they are Lthing.” ' “ Perception of this permanent is possible only 

thrragh a thing outside me, and not through the mere representation 
of a thing outside me.” ^ 


The one sentence asserts that outer objects are repre.sen- 
tations ; the other argues that they must be existences di.stmct 
from their representations. The one inculcates a subjec- 
tivism of a very extreme type ; the other results in a realism, 
which though ultimately phenomenalist, is none the le.ss 
genuinely objective in character. This difference is paral- 
leled by the nature of the idealisms to w'hich the Jhvo 
proofs are opposed and which they profess to^ refute. 
argument of the Paralogism of the first edition is itself 
Berkeleian, and refutes only the problematic idealism of 
Descartes. The argument of the second edition, though 
formally directed only against Descartes, constitutes a no 
less complete refutation of the position of Berkeley. In its 
realism it has kinship with the positions of Arnauld and of Reid, 
while, in attempting to combine this realism with due recogni- 
tion of the force and validity of Hume’s sceptical philosophy, 
it breaks through all previous classifications, formulates a pro- 
foundly original substitute for the previously existing theories, 
and inaugurates a new era in the theory of knowledge. 

As already pointed out,® Kant restates the distinction 
between the subjective and the objective in a manner which 
places the problem of knowledge in an entirely new light. 
The subjective is not to be regarded as opposite in nature to 
the objective, but as a subspecies within it. It does not pro- 
ceed parallel with the sequence of natural existences, but is 
itself part of the natural system which consciousness reveals. 
Sensations, in the form in which they are consciously appre- 


hended by us, do not constitute our consciousness of nature, 


^ A 370. 

^ B 275. These two sentences are cited in this connection by Vaihinger ; 
Strassburger Abhandhmgen znr Philosophie (1884), p. J31. 

** Above, pp. xlv-vii, 279 ff. 
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but are themselves events which are possible only under the 
conditions which the natural world itself supplies.^ The 
Cartesian dualism of the subjective and the objective is thus 
subordinated to the Critical distinction between appearance and 
reality. KanPs phenomenalism is a genuine alternative to the 
Berkeleian teaching, and not, as Schopenhauer and so many 
others have sought to maintain, merely a variant upon it 

The striking contradiction between Kant’s various refuta- 
tions of idealism has led some of Kant’s most competent 
critics to give a different interpretation of the argument of the 
second edition from that given above. These critics take the 
independent and permanent objects which are distinguished 
from our subjective representations to be things in themselves. 
That is to say, they interpret this refutation as based upon 
Kant’s semi-Critical doctrine of the transcendental object (in 
the form in which it is employed for the solution of the 
Antinomies)^ and so as agreeing with the refutation given in 
the Prolegomena? Kant is taken as rejecting idealism because 
of his belief in things in themselves. This is the view adopted 
by Benno Erdmann,^ Sidgwick,^ A. J. Balfour.^ 

As Vaihinger,^ Caird,*^ and Adamson® have shown, such 
an interpretation is at complete variance with the actual 
text. This is, indeed, so obvious upon unbiassed examina- 
tion that the only point which repays discussion is the 
question, why Benno Erdmann and those who follow him 
should have felt constrained to place so unnatural an inter- 
pretation upon Kant’s words. The explanation seems to lie 
in Erdmann’s convinced belief, plainly shown in all his writings 
upon Kant, that the Critique expounds a single consistent and 
uniform standpoint.^ If such belief be justified, there is no 
alternative save to interpret Kant’s refutation of idealism in 
the manner which Erdmann adopts. For as the subjectivism 
of much of Kant’s teaching is beyond question, consistency 
can be obtained only by sacrifice of all that conflicts with it. 
Thus, and thus alone, can Erdmann’s rendering of the refuta- 
tion of the second edition be sustained ; the actual wording, 

^ Cf. also above, pp. 275-7. ^ § iSj Aiimerkmig IL 

^ p. 197 ft 

^ Jl/ind [iSyg], iv. p. 40S ff. ; (18S0), v. p. iii. 

® A Defence of Philosophic Doubt (1879), p. 107 ff. ; Mind (1878), iii. p. 481 ; 
iv. p. 115 ; vi. p. 260. ® Op, cii, p. 128 ff. 

Critical Philosophy i. 632 ff. ; Mmd iv. pp. 112, 560-1 ; v. p. 1 1 5. 

® The Philosophy of Kant ^ p. 249 ff. 

® The one fundamental question to which Erdmann would seem to allow that 
Kant gives conflicting answers is as to whether or not categories can be tran- 
scendently employed. The assumption of a uniform teaching is especially 
obvious in Sidgwick’s comments; cf. Mind (18S0), v. p. 1 13; Lectures' on 
the Philosophy Kant 
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taken in and by itself, does not support it Kant here departs 
from his own repeated assertion, in the second hardly less 
than in the first edition of the Critique^ of the subjectivity 
of outer appearances. But, as Vaihinger justly contends, 
Kant was never greater than in this violation of self-con- 
sistency, “never more consistent than in this inconsistency.” 
Tendencies, previously active but hitherto inarticulate, are 
at last liberated. If the chrysalis stage of the intense brooding 
of the twelve years of Ciitical thinking was completed in the 
writing of the first edition of the Critique, the philosophy 
which then emerged only attains to mature stature in those 
extensions of the Critique, scattered through it from Preface 
to Paralogisms, which embody this realistic theory of the 
independent existence of material nature. For this theory is 
no mere external accretion, and no mere reversal of subordi- 
nate tenets, but a ripening of germinal ideas to which, even 
in their more embryonic form, the earlier Critical teaching 
owed much of its inspiration, and which, when consciously 
adopted and maturely formulated, constitute such a deepening 
of its teaching as almost amounts to transformation. The 
individual self is no longer viewed as being the bearer of 
nature, but as its offspring and expression, and as being, like 
nature, interpretable in its twofold aspect, as appearance 
and as noumenally grounded. The bearer of appearance is 
not the individual subject, but those transcendental creative 
agencies upon which man and nature alike depend. Both 
man and nature transcend the forms in which they are appre- 
hended ; and nothing in experience justifies the giving of such 
priority to the individual mind as must be involved in any 
acceptance of subjectivist theory. Though man is cognisant 
of space and time, comprehending them within the limits of 
his consciousness, and though in all experience unities are 
involved which cannot originate within or be explained by 
experience, it is no less true that man is himself subject to the 
conditions of space and time, and that the synthetic unities 
which point beyond experience do not carry us to a merely 
individual subject. If man is not a part or product of nature, 
neither is nature the product of man. Kanfs transcendent- 
alism, in its maturest form, is genuinely phenomenalist in 
character. That is the view which has already been developed 
above, in tlie discussion of Kant’s transcendental deduction. I 
shall strive to confirm it by comparison of the teaching of the 
two editions of the Critique in regard to the reality of outer 
appearances. 

Schopenhauer, to whom this new development of the 
Critical teaching was altogether anathema, the cloven hoof of 
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the Hegelian heresies, denounced it as a temporary and ill- 
judged distortion of the true Critical position, maintaining 
that it is incapable of combination with Kanf s central teach- 
ing, and that it finds no support in the tenets, pure and 
imperverted, of the first edition. Kant, he holds, is here 
untrue to himself, and temporarily, under the stress of 
polemical discussion, lapses from the heights to which he 
had successfully made his way, and upon which he had 
securely established, in agreement with Plato and in extension 
of Berkeley, the doctrine of all genuine philosophical thinking, 
the doctrine of the Weltals Vorstellung. 

We may agree with Schopenhauer in regarding those 
sections of the first edition of the Critique which were omitted 
in the second edition as being a permanently valuable expres- 
sion of Kantian thought, and as containing much that finds 
no equally adequate expression in the passages which were 
substituted for them ; and yet may challenge his interpreta- 
tion of both editions alike. If, as we have already been 
arguing, we must regard Kanfs thinking as in large degree 
tentative, that is, as progressing by the experimental following 
out of divergent tendencies, we may justly maintain that 
among the most characteristic features of his teaching are the 
readiness with which he makes changes to meet deeper 
insight, and the persistency with which he strives to attain a 
position in which there will be least sacrifice or blurring of 
any helpful distinction, and fullest acknowledgment of the 
manifold and diverse considerations that are x'eally essential. 
Recognising these features, we shall be prepared to question 
the legitimacy of Schopenhauer’s opposition between the 
teaching of the two editions. We shall rather expect to find 
that the two editions agree in the alternating statement and 
retraction of conflicting positions, and that the later edition, 
however defective in this or that aspect as compared with 
the first edition, none the less expresses the maturer insight, 
and I'epresents a further stage in the development of ideas 
that have been present from the start. It may perhaps for 
this very reason be more contradictory in its teaching ; it 
will at least yield clearer and more adequate formulation of 
the diverse consequences and conflicting implications of the 
earlier tenets. ^ It will be richer in content, more open-eyed 
in its adoption of mutually contradictory positions, freer 
therefore from unconscious assumptions, and better fitted to 
supply the data necessary for judgment upon its own defects. 
Only those critics who are blind to the stupendous difficulties 
of the tasks which Kant here sets himself, and credulous of 
their speedy and final completion, can complain of the result 
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Philosophical thinkers of the most diverse schools in Germany, 
France, and England, have throughout the nineteenth century 
received from the Critique much of their inspiration. The 
profound influence which Kant has thus exercised upon suc- 
ceeding thought must surely be reckoned a greater achieve- 
ment than any that could have resulted from the constructing 
of a system so consistent and unified, that the alternative 
would lie only between its acceptance and its rejection. Ulti- 
mately the value of a philosophy consists more in the richness 
of its content and the comprehensiveness of its dialectic, 
than in the logical perfection of its formal structure. The 
latter quality is especially unfitted to a philosophy which 
inaugurated a new era, and formulated the older problems in 
an altogether novel manner. Under such conditions fertility 
of suggestion and readiness to modify or even recast adopted 
positions, openness to fuller insight acquired through the very 
solutions that may at first have seemed to satisfy and close the 
issues, are more to be valued than the power to remove 
contradictions and attain consistency. This is the point of 
view which I shall endeavour to justify in reference to the 
matters now before us. In particular there are two points to be 
settled : first, whether and how far the argument of the second 
edition is prefigured in the first edition ; and secondly, 
whether and to what extent it harmonises with, and gives 
expression to, all that is most central and genuinely Critical 
in both editions. 

In the first place we must observe that the fourth Para- 
logism occurs in a section which bears all the signs of having 
been independently written and incorporated later into the 
main text. It is certainly of earlier origin than those sections 
which represent the third and fourth layers of the deduction 
of the first edition, and very possibly was composed in the 
middle 'seventies. Indeed, apart from single paragraphs 
which may have been added in the process of adapting it 
to the main text, it could quite well, so far as its refutation 
of idealism is concerned, be of even earlier date. The 
question as to the consistency of the refutation of the second 
edition with the teaching of the first edition must therefore 
chiefly concern those parts of the Analytic which connect with 
the later forms of the transcendental deduction, that is to 
say, with the transcendental deduction itself, with the Analogies 
and Postulates, and with particular paragraphs that have been 
added in other sections. We have already noted how Kant 
from the very first uses terms which involve the drawing of 
a distinction between representations and their objects. Pas- 
sages in which this distinction occurs can be cited from both 
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the Aesthetic and the Analytic^ and two such occur in the 
fourth Paralogism itselfd Objects, he says, “ correspond ” to 
their representations. A variation in expression is found in 
such passages as the following : 

. the objects of outer perception also actually exist {auch 
wirklich sind) in that very form in which they are intuited in 
space. . . 

Such language, is meaningless, and could never have 
been chosen, if Kant had not, even in the earlier stages of 
his thinking, postulated a difference between the existence 
of an object and the existence of its representation. He 
must at least have distinguished between the representations 
and their content That, however, he could have done with- 
out advancing to the further assertion of their independent 
existence. Probably he was not at all clear in his own mind, 
and was too preoccupied with the other complexities of his 
problem, to have thought out his position to a definite decision. 
When, however, as in the fourth Paralogispi^ he made any 
attempt so to do, he would seem to have felt constrained to 
adopt the extreme subjectivist position. Expressions to that 
effect are certainly very much more common than those 
above mentioned. This is what affords Schopenhauer such 
justification, certainly very strong, as he can cite for regarding 
subjectivism as the undoubted teaching of the first edition. . 

When, however, we also take account of the very different 
teaching which is contained in the important section on the 
Postulates of EmpPical Thought^ the balance of evidence is 
decisively altered. The counter-teaching, which is suggested 
by certain of the conflicting factors of the transcendental 
deduction and of the Analogies, here again receives clear and 
detailed expression. This is the more significant, as it is in 
this section that Kant sets himself formally to define what is 
to be understood by empirical reality. It thus contains his, 
so to speak, official declaration as to the mode of exist- 
ence possessed by outer appearances. The passage chiefly 
relevant is as follows : 

the existence of the thing is bound up with some percep- 
tions according to the principles of their empirical connection (the 
Analogies), we can determine its existence antecedently to the 
perception of it, and consequently, to that extent, in an a priori 
manner. For as the existence of the thing is bound up with our 
perceptions in a possible experience, we are able in the series of 
possible perceptions, and under the guidance of the Analogies, to 
make the transition from our actual perception to the thing in 


^ Cf. above, pp. 303*4. 


A 491 = B 520, 
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question. Thus we discover the existence of a magnetic matter 
pervading ali bodies from the perception of the attracted iron filings, 
although the constitution of our organs cuts us off from all immediate 
perception of that matter. For in accordance with the laws of 
sensibility and the connection of our perceptions in a single experi- 
ence, we should, were our senses more refined, actually experience 
it in an immediate empirical intuition. The grossness of our senses 
does not in any way decide the form of possible experience in 
general’^ ^ 

Now it cannot, of course, be argued that the above passage 
is altogether unambiguous. We can, if we feel sufficiently 
constrained thereto, place upon it an interpretation which 
would harmonise it with Kant’s more usual subjectivist teach- 
ing, namely as meaning that in the progressive construction 
of experience, or in the ideal completion which follows upon 
assumption of more refined sense-organs, possible empirical 
realities are made to become, or are assumed to become, real, 
but that until the possible experiences arc thus realised in fact 
or in ideal hy^pothesis, they exist outwardly only in the form 
of their noumenal conditions. And as a matter of fact, this 
is how Kant himself interprets the teaching of this section in 
the process of applying it in solution of the antinomies. 

“ Accordingly, if I represent to myself the aggregate of all objects 
of the senses existing in all time and all places, I do not set them, 
antecedently to experience, in space and time. The representation 
is notiiing but the thought of a possible experience in its absolute 
completeness. Since the objects are mere representations, only in 
such a possible experience are they given. To say that they exist 
prior to all my experience, can only be taken as meaning that they 
will be met with, if, starting from actual perception, I advance to that 
part of experience to which they belong. The cause of the empirical 
conditions of this advance (that which determines what members I 
shall meet with, or how far I can meet with any such in my regress) 
is transcendental, and is therefore necessarily unknown to me. We 
are not, however, concerned with this transcendental cause, but 
only with the rule of progression in that experience in which objects, 
that is to say, appearances, are given. Moreover, in outcome it 
is a maitcr of indifference whether I say that in the empirical progress 

space I can meet with stars a hundred times farther removed than 
the outermost now perceptible to me, or whether I say that they are 
periiaps to be met with in cosmical space even though no human 
being has ever perceived or ever will perceive them. For though 
they might be given as things in themselves, without relation to 
possible experience, they are still nothing to me, and therefore are 
not objects, save in so far as they are contained in the series of the 
empirical regress.” ^ 


^ A 225-6 273. 


- A 495-6= B 523-4. 
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But though this is a possible interpretation of the teach- 
ing of the Postulates^ and though further it is Kanfs own 
interpretation in another portion of the Critique^ it is not by 
any means thereby decided that this is what the section itself 
actually teaches. Unbiassed study of the section, in inde- 
pendence of the use to which it is elsewhere put, can find 
within it no such limitation to its assertion of the actual 
independent existence of non-perceived bodies. We have 
to remember that the doctrine and solution of the Antinomies 
was completed prior to the writing of the central portions of 
the Critique. The section treating of their solution seems, 
indeed, in certain parts to be later ^ than the other main 
portions of the chapter on the Antinomies^ and must have 
been at least recast after completion of the Postulates. But 
the subjectivist solution is so much simpler in statement, so 
much more fully worked out, and indeed so much more 
capable of definite formulation, and also so much more at one 
with the teaching developed in the preceding chapter on the 
ParalogisMSy that even granting the doctrine expounded in 
the section on the Postulates to be genuinely phenomenalist, 
it is not surprising that Kant should have been unwilling 
to recast his older and simpler solution of the Antinomies. 
In any case we are not concerned to argue that Kant, even 
after formulating the phenomenalist view, yields to it an 
unwavering adherence. As I have already insisted, his atti- 
tude continues to the very last to be one of alternation 
between two opposed standpoints. 

But the most significant feature of Kant’s treatment of 
the argument of the Postulates still remains for consideration. 
It was in immediate succession to the paragraph above quoted^ 
that Kant, in the second edition, placed his “ Refutation of 
Idealism ” with the emphatic statement that this (not as in 
the first edition in connection with the Paralogisms) was its 
correct location.” It is required, he says, as a reply to an 
objection which the teaching of the Postulates must at once 
suggest. The argument of the second edition in proof of the 
independent reality of material bodies, and in disproof of 
subjectivism, is thus given by Kant as a necessary extension 
and natural supplement of the teaching of the first edition. 

There is therefore reason for concluding that the same 
preconception which has led to such radical misinterpretation 
of Kant’s Refutation of Idealism has been at work in inducing 
a false reading of Kant’s argument in the Postulates, namely 
the belief that Kant’s teaching proceeds on consistent lines, 
and that it must at all costs be harmonised with itself. 

^ Cf. below, p, 506. ® Vk. A 225-6 = 3 273. 
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Finding subjectivism to be emphatically and unambiguously 
inculcated in all the main sections of the Critique, and^ the 
phenomeiialist views, on the other hand, to be stated in a 
much less definite and somewhat elusive manner, commen- 
tators have impoverished the Critical teaching by suppres- 
sion of many of its most subtile and progressive doctrines. 
Kant's experimental, tentative development of divergent 
tendencies is surely preferable to this artificial product of 
high-handed and unsympathetic emendation. 


INNER SENSE AND APPERCEPTION 

We are now in position to complete our treatment of 
inner sense. When the inner world of feelings, volitions, 
and representations is placed on the same empirical level 
as the outer work! of objects in space, when the two are 
correlated and yet also at the same time sharply dis- 
tinguished, when, further, it is maintained that objects in 
space exist independently of their representations, and that 
in this independence they are necessary for the possibility 
of the latter, the whole aspect of the Critical teaching under- 
goes a genial and welcome transformation. Instead of the 
forbidding doctrine that the world in space is merely my 
representation, we have the very different teaching that only 
through consciousness of an independent world in space is 
consciousness of the inner subjective life possible at all, and 
that as each is “ external " to the other, neither can be reduced 
to, or be absorbed within, the other. The inner representa- 
tions do not produce or generate the spatial objects, do not 
even condition their existence, but are required only for the 
individuaFs empirical consciousness of them. Indeed the 
relations previously holding between them are now reversed. 
It is the outer world which renders the subjective representa- 
tions possible. The former is prior to the latter ; the latter 
exist in order to reveal the former. The outer world in space 
must, indeed, be regarded as conditioned by, and relative to, 
the noumenal conditions of its possibility ; " but these, on 
KaiiFs doctrine of outer and inner senss^ are distinct from 
all experienced contents and from all experienced mental 
processes. This will at once be recognised as holding of the 
noumeiiai conditions of the given manifold. But it is equally 
true, Kant maintains, in regard to the noumenal conditions 
of our mental life. We have no immediate knowledge of 
the transcendental syntheses that condition all consciousness, 
and in our complete ignorance of their specific nature they 

Y 
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cannot legitimately be equated with any individual or personal 
agent As the empirical self is only what it is known as, 
namely, appearance, it cannot be the bearer of appearance. 
This function falls to that which underlies both inner and 
outer appearances equally, and which within experience gains 
twofold expression for itself, in the conception of the thing 
in itself=:ir on the one hand, and in the correlative conception 
of a transcendental subject, likewise = on the other. 

But with mention of the transcendental subject we are 
brought to a problem which in the second edition invariably 
accompanies Kanf s discussion of inner sense. The ^ I think ’ 
of apperception can find expression only in an empirical 
judgment, and yet, so far from being the outcome of inner 
sense, preconditions its possibility. What then is its relation 
to inner sense ? Does not its recognition conflict with Kanf s 
denial of the possibility of self-conscious reflection, of direct 
intuitive apprehension by the self of itself? The pure apper- 
ception, ‘ I think,’ is equivalent, Kant declares, to the judg- 
ment ' I am,’ and therefore involves the assertion of the 
subject’s existence.^ Does not this conflict on the one hand 
with the Critical doctrine that knowledge of existence is only 
possible in terms of sense, and on the other with the Critical 
limitation of the categories to the realm of appearance? 
How are such assertions as that the * I think ’ of pure apper- 
ception refers to a non-empirical reality, and that it predicates 
its existence, to be reconciled with the doctrine of inner sense 
as above stated ? 

As we have already observed, Kant’s early doctrine of the 
transcendental object was developed in a more or less close 
parallelism with that of the transcendental unity of apper- 
ception. They were regarded as correlative opposites, the 
dual centres of noumenal reference for our merely subjective 
representations. Kant’s further examination of the nature 
of apperception, as embodied in alterations in the second 
edition, was certainly, as we shall find, inspired by the criti- 
cisms which the first edition had called forth. His replies, 
hov/ever, are merely more explicit statements of the dis- 
tinction which he had already developed in the first edition 
between the transcendental and the empirical self, and that 
distinction in turn was doubtless itself largely determined by 
his own independent recognition of the untenability of his 
early view of the transcendental object. Though it is much 
more difficult to differentiate between the empirical and the 
transcendental self than to distinguish between the empirical 
object and the thing in itself, both distinctions are from a 

^ B 277. ^ Above, p. 208 fi* 
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geniiiiicly Critical standpoint equally imperative, and rest 
upon considerations that are somewhat similar in the two 
cases. 

One of the chief and most telling criticisms directed 
against the teaching of the first edition was that Kant's 
doctrine of a transcendental consciousness of the self’s exist- 
ence, of the existence of a noumenal being, this I or he 
or it (the thing) which thinks,”^ is inconsistent with the 
teaching of the Postulates of Empirical Thought, In that 
section, as also later in the section on the theological Ideals 
Kant had declared most emphatically that existence is never 
discoverable in the content of any mere concept. It is 
revealed in perception, and in perception alone, in virtue of 
the element of sensation contained in the latter. 

. . to know the aditaUiy of things demands perception, and 
therefore sensation. . . . For that the concept precedes perception, 
signifies the concept’s mere possibility ; the perception which supplies 
the content to the concept, is the sole criterion \_Charakter'\ 

of actuality.” - 

Yet Kant had also maintained that the ‘ I think ’ is 
equivalent to ^ I am,’^ and that in this form, as an intellectual 
consciousness of the self’s existence, it precedes all experience. 
The teaching of the Postulates is, however, the teaching of the 
Critique as a whole, and such critics as Pistorius seemed 
therefore to be justified in maintaining that Kant, in reducing 
the experiences of inner sense to mere appearance, destroys 
the possibility of establishing reality in any form. Appear- 
ance, in order to be appearance, presupposes the reality not 
only of that which appears, but also of the mental process 
whereby it is apprehended. But if reality is given only in 
sensation, and yet all experience that involves sensation is 
merely appearance, there is no self by which appearance can 
be conditioned ; and only illusion {Sekein), not appearance 
{Ersekeimmg), is left. To quote Pistorius’ exact words : 

[If our inner representations are net things in themselves but only 
affJearancesj there will be nothing but illusion {Schein\ for nothing 
remains to which anything can appear.” ^ 

Kant evidently felt the force of this criticism, for in the 
second edition he replies to it on no less than seven different 
occasions.^^ In three of the.se passages® the term Schein is 

^ A 346 = B 404. ^ A 224-5 = B 272-3. Cf. B 277. 

^ Quoted by B. Erdmann : Kriitdsmus , p. 107. 

* B xxxix fi ., 67-8, 70, 157-8 with appended note, 276-S, 422 427-9. 

® B 70, 157, 428. 
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employed, and in the note to B xxxix the term Erdichtung 
appears. This shows very conclusively that it is such 
criticism as the above that Kant has in mind. The most 
explicit passage is B 428 : 

‘*The proposition, ‘I think,’ or ‘I exist thinking,’ is an empirical 
proposition. Such a judgment, however, is conditioned by empirical 
intuition, and the object that is thought therefore underlies it as 
appearance. It would consequently seem that on our theory the 
soul is completely transformed, even in thinking \selbst im Denken\ 
into appearance, and that in this way our consciousness itself, as 
being a mere illusion [Schein]^ must refer in fact to nothing.” ' 

Kant, in his reply, is unyielding in the contention that the 
‘ I think,’ even though it involves an empirical judgment, is 
itself intellectual This representation is a thinking, not an 
intuiting,”^ or as he adds, ‘‘The ‘I think’ expresses the actus 
whereby I determine my existence.” Existence is therefore 
already given thereby.^ Kant also still maintains that the 
self thus revealed is not “ appearance and still less illusion,” 

“ I am conscious of myself . . not as I appear to myself, nor 
as I am in myself, but only that I am.”^ “I thereby represent 
myself to myself neither as I am nor as I appear to myself. I 
think myself only as I do any object in general from whose mode of 
intuition I abstract.”^ 

Kant’s method of meeting the criticism, while still holding 
to these positions, is twofold. It consists in the first place in 
maintaining that the ‘I think,’ though intellectual, can find 
expression only in empirical judgments — in other words, that 
it is in and by itself formal only, and presupposes as the 
occasion of its employment a given manifold of inner sense ; 
and secondly, by the statement that the ‘ existence ’ which is 
involved in the ‘ I think ’ is not the category of existence. 
Let us take in order each of these two points. 

Kant’s first method of reply itself appears in two forms, a 
stronger and a milder. The milder mode of statement ^ is to 
the effect that though the representation ‘ I am ’ already im- 
mediately involves the thought of the existence of the subject, 
it yields no knowledge of it. Knowledge would involve 
intuition, namely, consciousness of inner determinations in 
time, which in turn would itself presuppose consciousness of 
outer objects. As a merely intellectual representation, 

' B 157. 

^ B 157 Regarding the un-Critical character of Kant’s language in this 
passage, and of the tendencies which inspire it, cf. below, p. 329. 

® B 157. B 429. 

® Cf. B 277-8 and B 157. 
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. tills has not the least predicate of intuition which, in 
its character of permanence, could, somewhat after the manner of 
impenetrability in the empirical intuition of matter, serve as correlate 
of time determination in inner sense.” ^ 

The stronger and more definite mode of statement is that 
the ^ I think ^ is an empirical proposition.’^ Though it involves 
as one factor the intellectual representation, ‘ I think, ^ it is 
none the less empirical. 

‘‘Without some empirical representation supplying the material 
for thought, the achis, ‘I think,’ would not take place. . . 

The empirical is indeed “ only the condition of the applica- 
tion or employment of the pure intellectual faculty,” but as 
such is indispensable. This is repeated in even clearer terms 
in B 429. 

“The proposition, ‘I think,’ in so far as it amounts to the 
assertion, ‘I exist thinking,’ is no mere logical function but determines 
the subject (which is then at the same time object) in respect of 
existence, and cannot take place without inner sense. . . 

This admission is the more significant in that it follows 
immediately upon a passage in which Kant has been arguing 
that thinking, taken in and by itself, is a merely logical 
function. 

The real crux lies in the question as to the legitimacy of 
Kant’s application of the predicate existence to transcend- 
ental subject. Its employment in reference to ffie empirical 
self in time is part of the problem of the Refutation of Idealism 
in the second edition ; and the answer there given is clear and 
definite. Consciousness of the empirical self as existing in 
time involves consciousness of outer objects in space. But 
as Kant recognises that a transcendental ego, not in time, Is 
presupposed in all consciousness of the empirical self, the 
question whether the predicate of existence is also applicable 
to the transcendental self cannot be altogether avoided, and 
is indeed referred to in B 277. The attitude to be taken to 
this latter question is not, however, defined in that section. 

In the first edition Kant has insisted that the categories 
as pure forms of the understanding, in isolation from space 
and time, are merely logical functions “without content.” 
Interpreted literally, this would signify that they are devoid 
of meaning, and therefore are incapable of yielding the 
thought of any independent object or existence. As merely 
logical forms of relation, they presuppose a material, and that 

^ B 278. 


B 420 and B 422 n * 


^ B 422 u , 
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is supplied only through outer and inner sense. Such is notj 
however, the way in which Kant interprets his own statement. 
It is qualified so as to signify only that they are without 
specific or deter7ninate content. They are taken as yielding 
the conception of object in general Passages in plenty can 
be cited from the first edition ^ — passages allowed to remain 
in the second edition — in which Kant teaches that the pure 
forms of understanding, as distinct from the schematised 
categories, yield the conception of things in themselves. 
This view is, indeed, a survival from his earlier doctrine of the 
transcendental object.^ In ail passages added in the second 
edition the consequences of his argument are more rigor- 
ously drawn, and the doctrine of the transcendental object 
is entirely eliminated. It is now unambiguously asserted 
that the pure forms of understanding, the modes of self- 
consciousness in thinking,”® are not intellectual concepts of 
objects. They yield no object whatsoever.” The only 
object is that given throtigh sense. And since in thinking the 
transcendental subject we do, by Kant’s own account, think 
an “ object,” he is led to the conclusion, also explicitly avowed, 
that the notion of existence involved in the ‘ I think ’ is not 
the category of the same name.^ So also of the categories 
of substance and causality. 

“If I represent myself as subject of thoughts or as ground of 
thinking, these modes of representation do not signify the categories 
of substance or of cause- . . 

The notion of the self, like the notion of things in 
themselves, is a concept distinct from all the categories.^ 

This conclusion is reinforced by means of an argument 
which is employed in the jsection of the first edition on Para- 
logisms. Apperception is the ground of the possibility of the 
categories, and these latter on their side represent only the 
synthetic unity which that apperception demands. Self- 
consciousness is therefore the representation of that which is 

^ Cf. above, pp. 204 ff., 404 C - Cf. above, p. 204 ff. ^ B 406. 

^ B 422 n. Though both concepts are denoted by the same term, they may 
not — such is the implication— be for that reason identified, 

5 B 429, Kant does not, however, even in the second edition, hold 
consistently to this position. In the sentence immediately preceding that just 
quoted he equates the transcendental self with the notion of “ object in general.*’ 
** I represent myself to myself neither as I am nor as I appear, to myself, but 
think myself only as I do any object in general from whose mode of intuition I 
abstract.’’ 

® The broader bearing of this view may be noted. If consistently developed, 
it must involve the assertion that noumenal reality is apprehended in terms of the 
Ideas of reason, for these are the only other concepts at the disposal of the mind. 
Cf. above, pp. liii-v, 217-18; below, pp. 331, 390-1, 4 H-t 7 » 426 ffi, 558*61. 
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tlie condition of all unity, and which yet is itself uncon- 
ditioned. 

. it does not represent itself through the categories, but 
knows the categories and through them all objects in the absolute 
unity of apperception, and so through itself. Now it is, indeed, very 
evident that I cannot know as an object that which I must pre- 
suppose in order to know any object. . . 

This argument recurs in B 422. 

The subject of the categories cannot by thinking the categories 
acquire a conception of itself as an object of the categories. For, 
in order to think them, its pure self-consciousness, which is what 
was to be accounted for, must itself be presupposed.” 

It is extremely difficult to estimate the value and cogency 
of this argument.- Many objections or rather qualifications 
must be made before it can be either accepted or rejected. If 
it be taken oniy^ as asserting that the iinity^ of self-conscious- 
ness is not adequately expressible through any of the categories, 
it is undoubtedly valid. If, further, the categories be identified 
with the schemata, it is also true that they are not applicable 
in any degree or manner. The schemata are applicable only 
to natural existences in space and time. Self-consciousness 
can never be reduced to a natural existence of that type. 
On the other hand, if it is not self-consciousness as such, but 
the self-conscious subject^ which on Kanfs view is always 
iioumenat — “this I or he or it (the thing) which thinks”® — 
that is referred to, and if wc distinguish between the categories 
strictly so called, that is, the pure forms of understanding, 
and the schemata, it is not at ail evident that the self-conscious 
subject may not be described as being an existence that is 
always a subject and never a predicate, and as being related 
to experience as a ground or condition. These indefinite 
assertions leave open alternative possibilities. They do not 
even decide whether the self is “I or he or it”‘^ In so far 
as they advance beyond the mere assertion that the self rests 
upon iioumenal conditions they are, indeed, incapable of proof, 
but by no Critical principle can they be shown to be inapplic- 
able. When, therefore, Kant may seem to extract a more 
definite conclusion from the above argument,^ he advances 
beyond what it can be made to support. 

^ A 402. 

*Mt is d()ul)tfiil whether A 401-2 represents a genuinely Critical position. 
Several of its phrases^ seem reminiscent of Kant’s seini-Critical view of the nature 
of apperception. This is especially true of the assertion that self-consciousness is 
*ntself uncontlUioiied.” 

^ A 346 = B 404. Cf. below, pp. 456, 461-2. ^ Cf. A 345. 

lhat he does not really do so is clear from the context and also from the 
manner in which he restated this argument in the second edition (B 421-2). 
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Kant is here influenced by the results of the ethical 
enquiries with which in the period subsequent to 1781 he was 
chiefly preoccupied. He believed himself to have proved 
that the self, as a self-conscious being, is a genuinely noumenal 
existence. That being so, he was bound to hold that the 
categories, even as pure logical forms, are inadequate to 
•express its real determinate nature. But he confounds this 
position with the assertion that they are not only inadequate, 
but in and by themselves are likewise inapplicable. That is 
not a legitimate conclusion, for even if the self is more than 
mere subject or tnere ground, it will at least be so much. 
When ethical considerations are left out of account, the onl}; 
proper conclusion is that the applicability of the categories 
to the self-conscious subject is capable neither of proof nor of 
disproof, but that when the distinction between appearance 
and reality (which as we shall find is ultimately based upon 
the Ideas of Reason) has been drawn, the categories can 
be employed to define the possible difference between self- 
conscious experience and its unknown noumenal conditions. 
Any other conclusion conflicts with the teaching of the section 
on the Paralogisms. 

It is important to observe — a point ignored by such critics 
as Caird and Watson — that in the sections under considera- 
tion ^ Kant most explicitly declares self-consciousness to be 
merely “ the representation of that which is the condition of 
all unity.” He maintains that this representation, as stand- 
ing for ‘‘the determining self (the thinking), is to be dis- 
tinguished from the self which we are seeking to determine 
(the subject which thinks) as knowledge from its object,”^ or 
in other words, that, without special proof, unattainable on 
theoretical grounds, “ the unity of thought ” may not be taken as 
equivalent to the unity of the thinking subject.^ They may 
be as diverse as unity of representation and unity of object 
represented are frequently found to be. We may never argue 
from simplicity in a representation to simplicity in its object. 

But to return to the main thesis, it may be observed that 
these arguments, with the exception of that which we have 
just been considering from the nature of self-consciousness, 
lead to the conclusion that the categories are as little applicable 
to the thing in itself as to the transcendental subject. Even 
the argument from the necessary and invariable presence of 
self-consciousness in each and every act of judgment is itself 
valid only from a point of view which regards self-conscious- 
ness in the manner of Kanf s early semi-Critical view of the 

1 A; 401-2, B 42X-2; below, pp. 461-2. 

A 402 ; cf. B 407. ® Cf. B 421-2. 
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transcendental subject as an ultimate. But if, as main- 
tained in the section in which this argument occurs, viz. that 
on the Paralogisms^ self-consciousness may be complexly con- 
ditioned, and may indeed have conditions similar in nature 
to those which underlie outer experience, the categories may 
be just as applicable, or as inapplicable, to its noumenal 
nature as to the nature of the thing in itself. It is noticeable 
that in the second edition, doubtless under the influence of 
preoccupation with ethical problems, some of KanPs utter- 
ances betray a tendency to relax the rigour of his thinking, 
and to bring his theoretical teaching into closer agreement 
with his ethical results than the theoretical analysis in and by 
itself at all justifies. This tendency was, of course, reinforced 
by the persisting influence of that view of the transcendental 
subject which he had held in the middle 'seventies, and from 
which he never completely emancipated either his language 
or his thinking." Indeed in several of the passages added in 
the second edition ^ Kant even goes so far as to adopt language 
.which if taken quite literally would mean that the ‘ I think' is 
an immediate consciousness of the mind's purely intellectual 
activity — a view which, as we have seen,^ is altogether alien 
to the Critical position. It would, as he argues so forcibly 
elsewhere, involve a kind of experience \vhich does not con- 
form to Critical requirements, and which would lie open to 
the attacks of sceptics such as Hume. 

In B 157-8 the difficulties of Kant’s position are again 
manifest. Speaking of the representation of the self, he 
declares that “ 1 am conscious of myself . . not as I appear 
to myself, nor as I am in myself, but only that I am.” This 
may seem to imply that existence is predicable of the tran- 
scendental self. He adds that though the determination, 
specification in empirical form, of my existence {mein eigefzss 
Daseifi) is possible only in inner sensuous intuition, it is “not 
appearance and still less mere illusion.” But in the appended 
note It is urged that my existence {Dasein) as self-active 
being is represented in purely indeterminate fashion. Only 
my existence as sensuous^ and therefore as appearance, can 
!>e known, i.e, can be made determinate. 

The problem is more directly and candidly faced in the 
iiot^ to B 422, That note is interesting for quite a number 
of reasons. It reveals Kant in the very act of recasting 
his position, and in the process of searching around for a 
mode of fc)rmiilatioi\ which will enable him to hold to 
a transcendental consciousness of the seifs existence and 

^ Cf. above, pp, 1-ii, 208-9, 260-3. 2 above, loc. (it, 

® Cf, B 157*^ 157 «,,^B 278, B 428-9. Above, }5p. 295-6, 31 1 n. 4. 
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at the same time not to violate the definition of existence 
given in the Postulates^ i.e, both to posit the transcendental 
seif as actual and yet to deny the applicability to it of any 
of the categories. After stating that the ‘ I think ’ is an 
empirical proposition in which my existence is immediately 
involved, he proceeds further to describe it as expressing an 
undetermined empirical intuition, Le. perception,” and so as 
showing that sensation underlies its assertion of existence. 
Kant does not, however, mean by these words that the 
existence asserted is merely that of the empirical self ; for 
he proceeds : 

. . existence is here not a category, which as such does not 
apply to an indeterminately-given object. . . . An indeterminate 
perception here signifies only something real that is given, given 
indeed to thought in general, and so not as appearance, nor as thing 
in itself {Noumenon\ but as something which actually [in der That\ 
exists, and which in the proposition, I think, is denoted [bezeichnet\ 
as such.” 

The phrases here employed are open to criticism on every 
side. Kant completely departs from his usual terminology 
when he asserts that through an “indeterminate perception” 
the self is given, and “ given to thought in general ” as “ some- 
thing real.” The contention, that the existence asserted is 
not a category, is also difficult to accept.' It is equally sur- 

^ There is this difference between the category of existence and the categories 
of relation, namely, that it would seem to be impossible to distinguish between a 
determinate and an indeterminate application of it. Either we assert existence 
or vve do not ; there is no such third alternative as in the case of the categories of 
substance and causality. The category of substance, determinately used, signifies 
material existence in space and time ; indeterminately applied it is the purely 
problematic and merely logical notion of something that is always a subject and 
never a predicate. The determinate category of causality is the conception of 
events conditioning one another in time ; indeterminately employed it signifies only 
the quite indefinite notion of a ground or condition. Also, Kant’s explicit teaching 
(A 597 ff. 625 ff.) is that the notion of existence stands in an altogether different 
position from other predicates. It is not an attribute constitutive of the concept 
of the subject to which it is applied, but is simply the positing of the content of 
that concept as a whole. Nor, again, is it a relational form for the articulation 
of content. These would seem to be the reasons why no distinction is possible 
between a determinate and an indeterminate application of tlie notion of existence, 
and why, therefore, Xvant, in defending the possible dual employment of it, has 
difficulty in holding consistently to the doctrines expounded in the Postulates, He 
is, by his own explicit teaching, interdicted from declaring that the notion of 
existence is both a category and not a category, or, in other words, that it may 
vary in meaning according as empirical or noumcnal reality is referred to, and 
that only in the former case is it definite and precise. Yet such a view would, 
perhaps, better harmonise with certain other lines of thought which first obtain 
statement in the DiahcHc. For though it is in the Dialectic that Kant expounds 
his grounds for holding that existence and content are separate and independent, 
it is there also that he first begins to realise the part which the Ideas of Keason 
are called upon to play in the drawing of the distinction between appearance and 
reality. 
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prising to read that its reality is given neither as appearance 
nor as thing [Sac/ieJ in itself (Noumenofi) ” ; for hitherto no 
such alternative form of real existence has been recognised. 

But to press such criticisms is to ignore the spirit for the 
sake of the letter. Kant here breaks free from all his habitual 
modes of expression for the very good and sufficient reason 
that he is striving to develop a position more catholic and 
comprehensive than any previously adopted. He is seeking 
to formulate a position which, without in any way justifying 
or encouraging the transcendent employment of the categories, 
will yet retain for thought the capacity of self-limitation, 
that is, of forming concepts which will reveal the existence 
of things in themselves and so will enable the mind to appre- 
hend the radical distinction between things in themselves and 
things experienced. But he has not yet discovered that in so 
doing he is committing himself to the thesis that the dis- 
tinction is mediated, not by the understanding, but by Reason, 
not by categories, but by Ideas.^ As I have already indicated, 
this tendency is crossed by another derived from his pre- 
occupation with moral problems, namely, the desire to defend, 
in a manner which his Critical teaching does not justify, the 
noumenal existence of the self as a thinking being. 

^ In the Fort schr Hie ( Werhe (Hartenstein), viii. p. 548 ff.) this final step is quite 
definitely taken, Cf. below, pp. 390-1, 414-17, 426 ff., 558-61, We have, as we 
shall find, to recognise a second fundamental conflict in Kant’s thinking, additional 
to that between subjectivism and plienomenalism. He alternates between what 
may be entitled the sceptical and the Idealist views of the function of Reason 
and of its relation to the understanding, or otherwise stated, between the regulative 
and the absolutist view of the nature of thought. But this conflict first gains 
explicit expression in the IJiakctir. 
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THE ANALYTIC OF PRINCIPLES 

The distinction which Kant here introduces for the first 
time between understanding (now viewed as the faculty only 
of concepts) and the faculty of judgment {Urtheilskraft) is 
artificial and extremely arbitrary.^ As we have seen,^ his 
own real position involves a complete departure from the 
traditional distinction between conceiving, judging, and reason- 
ing, as separate processes. Ail thinking without exception 
finds expression in judgment. Judgment is the fundamental 
activity of the understanding. It is an act which contains 
all its other acts.” Kant is bent, however, upon forcing the 
contents of the Critique into the external framework supplied 
by the traditional logic, viewed as an architectonic ; and we 
have therefore no option save to take account of his exposi- 
tion in the actual form which he has chosen to give to it 
Since general logic develops its teaching under three separate 
headings, as the logic of conception, the logic of judgment, 
and the logic of reasoning, the Critique has to be made to 
conform to this tripartite division. The preceding book is 
accordingly described as dealing with concepts, and this second 
book as dealing with judgments or principles ; while under- 
standing and the faculty of judgment, now viewed as inde- 
pendent, are redefined to meet the exigencies of this new 
arrangement, the former as being “ the faculty of rules,” and 
the latter as being the faculty of subsuming under rules, i,e, 
of distinguishing whether something does or does not stand 
under a given rule (casus datae legist 

The reader need not strive to discover any deep-lying 
ground or justification for these definitions.^ Architectonic, 

^ For Kanfs use of tlie terms * canon' and ‘dialectic’ cf. above, pp, 72, 77-8, 
i73'-4, and below, p. 425 ff. ® Above, pp. 181-2. 

® As we shall have occasion to observe below (p. 336), when Kant defines 
judgment as “the faculty of subsumption under rules/’ he is really defining it in 
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that open sesame ' for so many of the secrets of the 
Critique, is the all-sufficient spell to resolve the mystery. 
As a matter of fact, Kant is here taking advantage of the 
popular meaning of the term judgment in the sense in which 
we speak of a man of good judgment ; and in order that 
judgment and understanding may be distinguished^ he then 
imposes an artificial limitation upon the meaning in which 
the latter term is to be employed. 

As formal logic abstracts from all content, it cannot, Kant 
maintains, supply rules for the exercise of judgment.” It is 
otherwise with transcendental logic, which in the pure forms of 
sensibility possesses a content enabling it to define in an a priori 
manner the specific cases to which concepts must be applic- 
able, The Analytic of Principles is thus able to supply 
canon for the faculty of judgment, instructing it how to apply 
to appearances the concepts of understanding which contain 
the condition of a priori rules.” ^ This will involve (i) the 
defining of the sensuous conditions under whicii the a priori 
rules may be applied — the problem of the chapter on sche- 
matism ; and (2) the formulating of the rules in their sensuous, 
though a priori, concreteness — the problem of the chapter on 
** the system of all principles of pure understanding.” 

Such is Kant\s own very misleading account of the 
purposes of these two chapters. There are other and sounder 
reasons why they should be introduced. In the Analytic 
of Concepts, as we have seen,^ the transcendental deduction 
only succeeds in proving that a priori forms of unity are 
required for the possibility of experience. No proof is given 
that the various categories are just the particular forms 
required, and that they are one and all indispensable. This 
omission can be made good only by a series of proofs, directed 
to showing, in reference to each separate category, its validity 
within experience and its indispensableness for the possibility 
of experience. These proofs are given in the second of the 
two chapters. The chapter on schematism is preparatory in 
character ; it draws attention to the importance of the temporal 
aspect of human experience, and defines the categories in the 
form in which they present themselves in an experience thus 
conditioned by intuition. 


terms of the process of reasoning, and thus violating the principle which he is 
professedly following in dividing the Transcendental Logic into the Analytic oj 
Conmpis, the Analytic of Judgment^ and the Dialectic of Reasoning. 

1 A 132 = B 17 1. '' 2 pp^ 252-3, 258-9, 287-8. 



CHAPTER I 


THE SCHEMATISM OF PURE CONCEPTS OF UNDERSTANDING^ 

The more artificial aspect of Kanfs argument again ap- 
pears in the reason which he assigns for the existence of a 
problem of schematism, namely, that pure concepts, and the 
sensuous intuitions which have to be subsumed under them, 
are completely opposite in nature. No such explanation 
can be accepted. For if category and sensuous intuition are 
really heterogeneous, no subsumption is possible ; and if they 
are not really heterogeneous, no such problem as Kant here 
refers to will exist. The heterogeneity which Kant here 
asserts is merely that difference of nature which follows from 
the diversity of their functions. The category is formal and 
determines structure ; intuition yields the content which is 
thereby organised. Accordingly, the “third tiling,’^ which 
Kant postulates as required to bring category and intuition 
together, is not properly so describable ; it is simply the two 
co-operating in the manner required for the possibility of 
experience. Kanfs method of stating the problem of 
schematism is, however, so completely misleading, that 
before we can profitably proceed, the various strands in his 
highly artificial argument must be further disentangled. 
This is an ungrateful task, but has at least the compensating 
interest of admirably illustrating the kind of influence which 
Kanfs logical architectonic is constantly exercising upon his 
statement of Critical principles. 

The architectonic has in this connection two very 
unfortunate consequences. It leads Kant to describe sche- 
matism as a process of subsumption^ and to speak of the 
transcendental schema as “ a third thingP Neither assertion is 
legitimate. Schematism, properly understood, is not a process 
of subsumption, but, as Kant has already recognised in A 124, 

^ The passages that have gone to constitute this chapter are probably quite 
late in date of writing. This would seem to be proved by the view taken of 
productive imagination, and also by the fact that in the Mefisxioneu there Is no 
mention of schematism. 
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of syiitlietic interpretation. Creative synthesis, whereby con- 
tents are apprehended in terms of functional relations, not 
subsumption of particulars under universals that are homo- 
geneous with them, is what Kant must ultimately mean by 
the schematism of the pure forms of understanding. A 
category, that is to say, may not be viewed as a predicate 
of a possible judgment, and as being applied to a subject 
independently apprehended ; its function is to articulate 
the judgment as a whole. The category of substance and 
attribute, for instance, is the form of the categorical judgment, 
and may not be equated with any one of its single parts. 

Thus the criticisms which we have already passed upon 
Kanfs mode of formulating the distinction between formal and 
transcendental logic, ^ are no less applicable to the sections now 
before us. The terminology which Kant is here employing 
is borrowed from the traditional logic, and is out of harmony 
with his Critical principles. 

Kant’s description of the schema as a third thing, additional 
to category and intuition, and intermediate between them, is 
also a result of his misleading mode of formulating his 
problem. What Kant professes to do is to interpret the 
relation of the categories to the intuitional material as 
analogous to that holding between a class concept and the 
particulars which can be subsumed under it. This is implied 
in his use of the plate and circle illustration.^ But as the 
relation holding between categories and the material of sense 
is that of form and matter, structure and content, the analogy 
is thoroughly misleading. As all content, strictly so called, 
falls on the side of the intuitional material, there is no con- 
tent, ix, no quality or attribute, which is common to both. 
And thus it happens that the mappropriateness of the analogy 
wliidi Kant is seeking to enforce is ultimately the sole ground 
which he is able to offer in support of his description of the 
schema as a third thing.” 

“Now it is clear [!] that there must be a third thing, which is 
homogeneous on the one hand with the category and on the other 
with the appearance, and which thus makes the application of the 
one to the other possible.”^ 

On the contrary, the true Critical teaching is that category 
and intuition, that is to say, form and content, mutually con- 

1 Cf. above, p. 176 fi 

* Cf. A 137 = B 176. “The empirical concept of a plate is homogeneous 
with the pure geometrical concept of a circle, since the roundness which is thought 
in the former can be intuited in the latter.” 

® A 138 = B 177, 
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dition one another, and that the so-called schema is simply a 
name for the latter as apprehended in terms of the former. 

But there is a further complication. Kant, as we have 
already observed,^ defines judgment as being 

. the faculty of subsuming under ruks^ i.e, of distinguishing 
whether something does or does not stand under a given rule {casus 
datae kgisy^ 

Now this view of judgment really connects with the syllogism, 
not with the proposition.^ As Kant states in his Logzc^ there 
are 

. three essential elements in all inference: (i) a universal rule 
which is entitled the major premiss ; (2) the proposition which sub- 
sumes a cognition under the condition of the universal rule, and 
which is entitled the minor premiss ; and lastly, (3) the conclusion, 
the proposition which asserts or denies of the subsumed cognition 
the predicate of the rule.” ^ 

Regarded in this way, as the application of a subsump- 
tion is more broadly viewed and becomes a more appropriate 
analogy for the relation of category to content. And obvi- 
ously it is this comparison that Kant has chiefly in mind in 
these introductory sections. For only when the subsumption 
is that of a particular instance under a universal ruk^ can the 
necessity of a mediating condition be allowed. 

Such, then, are the straits to which Kant is reduced in the 
endeavour to hold loyally to his architectonic. He has to 
identify the two very different kinds of subsumption which 
find expression in the proposition and in the syllogism respect- 
ively; and when his analogy between logical subsumption, 
thus loosely interpreted, and synthetic interpretation, proves 
inapplicable, he uses the failure of the analogy as an argument 
to prove the necessity of a third thing.” On his own Critical 
teaching, as elsewhere expounded, no such third thing need 
be postulated. Even the definitions which he proceeds to 
give of the various schemata do not really support this 
description of them. 

But though Kant’s method of introducing and expound- 
ing the argument of this chapter is thus misleading, the 
contents themselves are of intrinsic value, and have a three- 
fold bearing : {a) on the doctrine of productive imagination ; 
[p) on the relation holding between image and concept ; and 

i Above, p, 334. 

Cf. E. Cur|ius, JOas Schematismuskapitel in der Kritik der reinen Vemunft 
{Kantstudieny Bd. xtXi p. 348 S’.), ® Op, ciL § 58. 
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(r) on the nature of the categories in their distinction from 
the pure forms of understanding. 

(^2:) Kant gives definite and precise expression to the two 
chief characteristics of the productive imagination, namely, that 
it deals with an a priori manifold of pure intuition ^ and that 
it exercises a “ hidden art in the depths of the human soul.” - 
KanCs description of the schema as “ a third thing,” at once 
intellectual and sensuous^ seems to be in large part due to the 
transference to it of predicates already applied to the faculty 
which is supposed to be its source. The distinction between 
the transcendental schema and the particularised image is 
also given as analogous to that between the pure and the 
empirical faculties of imagination. In A 141-2 = B 180-1, Kant 
speaks of the empirical faculty of prodiictive imagination, 
and so is led, to the great confusion of his exposition, though 
also to the enrichment of his teaching, to allow of empirical 
as well as of transcendental schemata, and thus contrary to 
his own real position to recognise schemata of such empirical 
objects as dog or horse — a view which empirical psychology 
has since adopted in its doctrine of the schematic image. 
This passage was doubtless written at the time when he was 
inclining to the view that the empirical processes run parallel 
with the transcendental® Kant's final view is that empirical 
imagination is always reproductive. This brings us, however, 
to our second main point 

{b) Kant makes a statement which serves as a valuable 
corrective of his looser assertions in other parts of the Critiqued 

Five points set after one another, thus, , form an 

image of the number five. The schema of the number five is, 
however, of very different nature, and must not be identified 
with any such Image. It is 

, rather the rLpresentatlon of a method whereby a multiplicity [in 
this case five] may be represented in an image in accordance with a 
certain concept, than this image itself. . . ^ 

This becomes more evident in the case of large numbers, such 
as a thousand. The thought or schema of the number remains 
just as clear and definite as in the case of smaller numbers, 
but cannot be so adequately embodied and survey’-cd in a con- 
crete image* 

This representation of a general procedure of imagination in pro- 
viding its image for a concept, I name the schema to this concept.” ^ 


^ A 138 = B 177. Cf. above, pp. 96-7. 

® Cf, a!,;ovc, pp. 268-9. 

® A 140= B 179. 


A 141 = B 180. 

** Cf. above, pp. 133-4. 
® Loc^ cit. 
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But even in the simplest cases an image can never be com- 
pletely adequate to the concept. The image of a triangle, for 
instance, is always some particular triangle, and therefore 
represents only a part of the total connotation. As the 
schema represents a universal rule of production in accordance 
with a concept, it resembles the concept in its incapacity to 
subsist in an objective form. Images become possible only 
through and in accordance with schemata, but can never 
themselves be identified with them. Schemata, therefore, and 
not images — such is the implied conclusion-form the true 
subject-matter of the mathematical sciences. Images are 
always particular; schemata are always universal Images 
represent existences ; schemata represent methods of con- 
struction. 

There are three criticisms which must be passed upon this 
position. In the first place, the selection of the triangle as 
an illustration tends to obscure the main point of Kant^s 
argument. As there are three very different species of 
triangle, the concept triangle is a class concept in a degree and 
manner which is not to be found in the concepts, say, of the 
circle or of the number five. So that while Kant may seem 
to be chiefly insisting upon the inadeqtiacy of the image to 
represent more than a part of the connotation of the corre- 
sponding concept, his real intention is to emphasise that the 
schema expresses the conceptual rule whereby, even in images 
that cover the whole connotation, the true meaning of the 
image can alone be determined. 

Secondly, the above definition of the schema as being 
“ the representation of a general procedure of imagination in 
providing an image for a concept ” is obviously bound up with 
Kant’s view of it as a third thing,” additional to the concept, 
and as intermediate between it and the image.^ But as we 
have already found occasion to note, in discussing Kant’s 
doctrine of the ‘‘construction” of mathematical concepts,^ 
this threefold distinction is out of harmony with his Critical 
principles. It results from his retention of the traditional 
view of the concept as in all cases a mere concept, ix. an 
abstracted or class concept. In defining the schema Kant is 
defining the true nature of the concept as against the false 
interpretation of it in the traditional class-theory ; he mis- 
represents the logic of his own standpoint when he interpolates 

^ Cf. E. Curtius, op. dt. p. 356. 

® Kant’s other definition of the schema as * ‘ a rule for the determination of 
our intuition in accordance with a certain universal concept” (A 141 — B 180) is 
open to similar objections. When, however, Kant states that ** schemata, and 
not images, underlie our pure sensuous concepts,” he seems to be inclining to the 
truer view that the schema w the concept Above, pp, 131-3. 
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a third kind of representation intermediate between the con- 
cept and the image. The concept ‘ triangle/ as a concept, is 
(to employ Kant's own not very satisfactory terms) the 
representation of the method of constructing a certain type of 
object ; and the only other mode of representing this kind of 
object is the image. There may, indeed, as Kant has him- 
self suggested, be a species of image that may be entitled 
schematic ; but if that be identified with a blurred or in- 
determinate or merely symbolic form of representation, it 
can have nothing in common with the transcendental or 
conceptual schema, save the name. 

Thirdly, the entire discussion of the nature of the 
schemata of sensuous concepts" and of their relation to 
the sense image, is out of order in this chapter ; and however 
valuable in itself, bewilders the reader who very properly 
assumes for it a relevancy which it does not possess. The 
pure concepts of the understanding, whose schemata Kant 
is eridc.'ivouring to define, are altogether different in nature 
from sensuous representations, and can never be reduced in 
any form or degree to an image. They are wholly transcend- 
ental, representing pure syntheses unified through categories 
in accordance with the form of inner sense. This, however, 
brings us to our last main point 

{i) Kant's manner of employing the term category is a 
typical example of his characteristic carelessness in the use of 
his technical terms. Sometimes it signifies the pure forms of 
inulerstaiiditjg. But more frequently it stands for what he 
now, for the first time, entitles schemata, namely, the pure 
conceptual forms as modified through relation to time. To 
take as examples the two chief categories of relation. The 
first category of relation, viewed as a form of the pure 
understandiiig, is the merely logical conception of that which 
is always a subject and never a predicate. The correspond- 
ing schema is the conception of that which has permanent 
existence in time ; it is not the logical notion of subject, 
but; the transcendental conception of substance. The pure 
logical conception of ground and consequence is similarly dis- 
tinguished from the transcendental schema of cause and effect. 
This contrast is of supreme importance in the Critical 
philosophy, and ought therefore to have been marked by a 
careful distinction of terms. Had Kant restricted the term 
category to denote the pure forms, and invariably employed 
the term schemata to signify their more concrete counterparts, 
many ambiguities and confusions would have been prevented. 
The table of categories, in its distinction from the table of 
logical forms, would then have been named the table of 
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schemata, and the definitions given in this chapter would 
have been appended to it, as the proper supplement to the 
metaphysical deduction, completing it by a careful definition 
of each separate schema. For what Kant usually means 
when he speaks of the categories are the schemata ; and the 
chapter before us therefore contains their delayed definitions.^ 
As Kant has constantly been insisting, and as he again so 
emphatically teaches in this chapter, the pure forms of 
understanding, taken in and by themselves, apart from the 
forms of intuition, have no relation to any object, and 
are mere logical functions without content or determinate 
meaning. 

From this point of view the misleading influence of Kant’s 
architectonic may again be noted. It forces him to preface 
his argument by introductory remarks which run entirely 
counter to the very point which he is chiefly concerned to 
illustrate and enforce, namely, the inseparability of conception 
and intuition in all experience and knowledge. Pie does, 
indeed, draw attention to the fact that the conditions which 
serve to realise the pure concepts of understanding also at 
the same time restrict them, but it is with their empirical 
employment that he is here chiefly concerned. 

Caird’s - mode of expounding Kant’s doctrine of schematism 
may serve as an example of the misleading influence of Kant’s 
artificial method of introducing his argument. As Caird 
accepts Kant’s initial statements at their face value, he is 
led to read the entire chapter in accordance with them, and 
so to interpret it as being a virtual recantation of the assump- 
tions which underlie the statement of its problem. The 
truer view would rather seem to be that the introduction is 
demanded by the exigencies of Kant’s architectonic, and 
therefore yields no true account either of the essential purpose 
of the chapter or of its actual contents. Cohen not unjustly 
remarks that 

. recent writers are guilty of a very strange misreading of Kant 
when they maintain, as if in opposition to him, a thought to which 
his doctrine of schematism gives profound expression, namely, that 
intuition and conception do not function independently, and that 
thought, and still more knowledge, is and must always be intuitive.” ® 

Cohen fails, however, to draw attention to the cause of the 
misunderstanding for which Kant must certainly share the 
blame. Riehl,^ while adopting a somewhat similar view to 

^ Cf. Kiehl, Philos, Krit. 2nd ed. i. pp. 488, 533. Cf. above, pp. 195-6, 198 j 
below, pp. 404-5. 

^ Critical Philosophy ^ i. bk. i, chap. v. , especially pp, 437 and 440. 

® Theorie dor Erfahrung^ second edition, p. 384. ^ Op, cii, p. 532. 
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that here given, traces Kanf s misleading mode of stating the 
problem to his holding a false view of the universality of the 
concept. Such criticism of Kant, like that passed by Caird, 
is in many respects justified, but the occasion upon which the 
admonition is made to follow would none the less seem to be 
ill-clioseii. 

It may be asked why Kant in this chapter so completely 
ignores space. No really satisfactory answer seems to present 
itself. It is true that time is the one universal form of all 
Intuition, of outer as well as of inner experience. It is also 
true that, as Kant elsewhere shows, consciousness of time 
presupposes consciousness of space for its own possibility, 
and so to that extent ma);- be regarded as including the 
latter form of consciousness within itself. Nevertheless 
Kant’s concentration on the temporal aspect of experience 
is exceedingly arbitrary, and results in certain unfortunate 
consequences. Owing to the manner in which Kant en- 
visages his problem ^ he is bound, indeed, to lay the greater 
emphasis upon time, but that need not have involved so 
exclusive a recognition of its field and function. Possibly 
Kant’s very natural preoccupation with his new and revolu- 
tionary doctrines of inner sense and productive imagination 
has something to do with the matter. 

Though the definitions given of the various schemata, 
especially of those of reality and existence, raise many diffi- 
culties, consideration of them must be deferred.^ They can 
be properly discussed only in connection with the principles 
which Kant bases upon them. Only one further point calls 
for present remark, Kant does not give a schema for each of 
the categories, in the first two groups of pure conceptual 
forms, those of quantity and of quality, he gives a schema 
only for the third category in each case. Number is strictly 
not the schema of quantity as such, but of totality. The 
schema of quality is a definition only of limitation? This 
departure from the demands of strict architectonic is made 
without comment or explanation of any kind. Kant delights 
to insist upon the confirmation given to his teaching by the 
fulfilment of architectonic requh'ements ; he is for the most 
part silent when they fail to correspond. This architectonic 
was a hobby sufficiently serious to yield him keen pleasure in 
its elaboration, but was not so vital to his main purposes as 
to call for stronger measures when shortcomings occurred. 

^ Cf, above, pp. 240-3, 

“ Voi- '■«.■>< fnr...sr n;, '75 tbe rlefuiition of number, which Kant takes as being the 
sciic:nn of ijiuiatiiy, ano upon Uie view of arithmetic which this definition may 
seem fo imply, cf, ai-so-*,-.;, p. 12S if. ^ Cf, above, p. 192, 
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schemata, and the definitions given in this chapter would 
have been appended to it, as the proper supplement to the 
metaphysical deduction, completing it by a careful definition 
of each separate schema. For what Kant usually means 
when he speaks of the categories are the schemata ; and the 
chapter before us therefore contains their delayed definitions.^ 
As Kant has constantly been insisting, and as he again so 
emphatically teaches in this chapter, the pure forms of 
understanding, taken in and by themselves, apart from the 
forms of intuition, have no relation to any object, and 
are mere logical functions without content or determinate 
meaning. 

From this point of view the misleading influence of Kant’s 
architectonic may again be noted. It forces him to preface 
his argument by introductory remarks which run entirely 
counter to the very point which he is chiefly concerned to 
illustrate and enforce, namely, the inseparability of conception 
and intuition in all experience and knowledge. He does, 
indeed, draw attention to the fact that the conditions which 
serve to realise the pure concepts of understanding also at 
the same time restrict them, but it is with their empirical 
employment that he is here chiefly concerned. 

Caird’s ^ mode of expounding Kant’s doctrine of schematism 
may serve as an example of the misleading influence of Kant’s 
artificial method of introducing his argument. As Caird 
accepts Kant’s initial statements at their face value, he is 
led to read the entire chapter in accordance with them, and 
so to interpret it as being a virtual recantation of the assump- 
tions which underlie the statement of its problem. The 
truer view would rather seem to be that the introduction is 
demanded by the exigencies of Kant’s architectonic, and 
therefore yields no true account either of the essential purpose 
of the chapter or of its actual contents. Cohen not unjustly 
remarks that 

*‘ . . . recent writers are guilty of a very strange misreading of Kant 
when they maintain, as if in opposition to him, a thought to which 
his doctrine of schematism gives profound expression, namely, that 
intuition and conception do not function independently, and that 
thought, and still more knowledge, is and must always be intuitive.” ^ 

Cohen fails, however, to draw attention to the cause of the 
misunderstanding for which Kant must certainly share the 
blame. Riehl,^ while adopting a somewhat similar view to 

^ Cf. Riehl, Philos. Krit. 2nd ed. i. pp. 488, 533. Cf. above, pp. 19S-6, 198 ; 
below, pp. 404-5. 

^ Critical Philosophy^ i. bk. i. chap, v., especially pp. 437 and 440. 

^ Theorie der Effahrung^ second edition, p. 384. ^ Op. cit. p. 532, 
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that here given, traces Kant’s misleading mode of stating the 
problem to his holding a false view of the universality of the 
concept. Such criticism of Kant, like that passed by Caird, 
is ill many respects justified, but the occasion upon which the 
admonition is made to follow would none the less seem to be 
ill-chosen. 

It may be asked why Kant in this chapter so completely 
ignores space. No really satisfactory answer seems to present 
itself. It is true that time is the one universal form of all 
intuition, of outer as well as of inner experience. It is also 
true that, as Kant elsewhere shows, consciousness of time 
presupposes consciousness of space for its own possibility, 
and so to that extent may be regarded as including the 
latter form of consciousness within itself. Nevertheless 
Kant’s concentration on the temporal aspect of experience 
is exceedingly arbitrary, and results in certain unfortunate 
consequences. Owing to the manner in which Kant en- 
visages his problem ^ he is bound, indeed, to lay the greater 
emphasis upon time, but that need not have involved so 
exclusive a recognition of its field and function. Possibly 
Kant’s very natural preoccupation with his new and revolu- 
tionary doctrines of inner sense and •^productive imagination 
has something to do with the matter. 

Though the definitions given of the various schemata, 
especially of those of reality and existence, raise many diffi- 
culties, consideration of them must be deferred.^ They can 
be properly discussed only in connection with the principles 
which Kant bases upon them. Only one further point calls 
for present remark. Kant does not give a schema for each of 
the categories. In the first two groups of pure conceptual 
forms, those of quantity and of quality, he gives a schema 
only for the third category in each case. Number is strictly 
not the schema of quantity as such, but of totality. The 
schema of quality is a definition only of limitation? This 
departure from the demands of strict architectonic is made 
without comment or explanation of any kind. Kant delights 
to insist upon the confirmation given to his teaching by the 
fulfilment of architectonic requirements ; he is for the most 
part silent when they fail to correspond. This architectonic 
was a hobby sufficiently serious to yield him keen pleasure in 
its elaboration, but was not so vital to his main purposes as 
to call for stronger measures when shortcomings occurred. 

^ Cf. above, pp. 240-3. 

^ For comment upon the definition of number, which Kant takes as being the 
schema of quantity, and upon the view of arithmetic which this definition may 
seem to imply, cf. above, p. 128 ff. ® Cf. above, p. 192, 
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In concluding this chapter Kant draws attention to the 
fact that the sensuous conditions which serve to realise the 
pure concepts also at the same time restrict their meaning. 
Their wider meaning is, however, of merely logical character.^ 
Their function, as pure concepts, lies solely in establishing 
unity of representation ; they do not therefore suffice to yield 
knowledge of any object. Objective application “comes to 
them solely from sensibility,” In these statements Kant 
expounds one of his fundamental doctrines, but in a manner 
which does less than justice to the independent value of pure 
thought. As he elsewhere teaches, ^ it is not sense that sets 
limits to understanding ; it is the pure forms of thought that 
enable the mind to appreciate the limited and merely pheno- 
menal character of the world experienced. 

1 Cf. above, pp. 339-40, and below, pp. 357, 404 ff. 

^ Cf. above, pp. 20, 25, 290-1 ; below, pp. 407, 412, 414-17. 
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SYSTEM OF ALL PRINCIPLES OF PURE UNDERSTANDING 

The introductory remarks to this important chapter are 
again dictated by Kant’s architectonic, and set its actual 
contents in an extremely false light. Kant would seem to 
imply that as the Analytic of Concepts has determined all the 
various conceptual elements constitutive of experience, and 
has proved that they serve as predicates of possible judgments, 
it now remains to show in an Analytic of Principles what a 
priori synthetic judgments, or in other words what principles, 
can actually be based upon them. Though this is a quite 
misleading account of the relation holding between the two 
books of the Analytic, it has been accepted by many com- 
mentators.^ For several reasons it must be rejected. The 
pure forms of understanding are not predicates for possible 
judgments. They underlie judgment as a whole, expressing 
the relation through which its total contents are organised. 
Thus in the proposition cinnabar is heavy ” the category of 
substance and attribute is not in any sense the predicate ; 
it articulates the entire judgment, interpreting the experienced 
contents in terms of the dual relation of substance and attri- 
bute. Judgment, its nature and conditions, is the real problem 
of the misnamed Analytic of Concepts. As already indicated,^ 
the two main divisions of the Analytic deal with one and 
the same problem. But while doing so, they differ in two 
respects. In the first place, as above noted, the Analytic of 
Concepts supplies no proof of the validity of particular cate- 
gories, but only a quite general demonstration that forms of 
unity, such as are involved in all judgment, are demanded for 
the possibility of apperception. The proofs of the indispens- 
ableness of specific categories are first given in the Analytic 
of Principles. Secondly, in the Analytic of Concepts the 
temporal aspect of experience falls somewhat into the back- 
ground, whereas in the Analytic of Principles it is emphasised. 

^ E.g. RieM, Philos. Krit. 2nd ed. i. pp. 535-6. ® Above, pp. 258, 332-3. 
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From these two fundamental points of difiference there 
arises a third distinguishing feature. When the categorieSj 
or rather schemata, are explicitly defined, and receive indi- 
vidual proof, they are found to be just those principles that 
are demanded for the possibility of the positive sciences. This 
is, from Kant’s point of view, no mere coincidence. Scientific 
knowledge is possible only in so far as experience is grounded 
on a priori conditions ; and the conditions of .y^f^^^-experience 
are also the conditions of its conceptual interpretation. But 
while the Analytic of Concepts deals almost exclusively with 
ordinary experience, in the A 7ialytic of Principles the physical 
sciences receive their due share of consideration. 

First and Second Sections. The Highest Principles of Analytic 
and Synthetic Judgments. — These two sections contain nothing 
not already developed earlier in the Critique, Though the 
principle of non-contradiction is a merely negative test of 
truth, it can serve as a universal and completely adequate 
criterion in the case of all judgments that are analytic of 
given concepts. The principle of synthetic judgments, on 
the other hand, is the principle whereby we are enabled to 
advance beyond a given concept so as to attach a predicate ^ 
which does not stand to it in the relation either of identity 
or of contradiction. This principle is the principle of the 
possibility of experience. Though a priori synthetic judg- 
ments cannot be logically demonstrated as following from 
higher and more universal propositions,^ they are capable of 
a transcendental proof, that is, as being conditions of sense- 
experience. 

‘‘ The possibility of experience is what gives objective reality to 
all our a priori knowledge.”*^ “Although we know a priori in 
synthetic judgments a great deal regarding space in general and the 
figures which productive imagination describes in it, and can obtain 
such judgments without actually requiring any experience ; yet even 
this knowledge would be nothing but a playing with a mere figment 
of the brain, were it not that space has to be regarded as a condition 
of the appearances which constitute the material for outer experi- 
ence. . . 

In the first part of the last sentence, as in the page which 
precedes it, Kant would seem to be inculcating his doctrine 
of a pure a priori manifold, but the latter part of the state- 
ment would not be affected by the admission that space is 
not an independent intuition but only the form of outer sense. 

TMrd Section. Systematic Representation of all the Byntlietic 
Principles of Understanding. — Kant is not concerned in this 

^ A I48=B i88. ®,Ai56=Bi95. 


A i57 = B 196. 
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section with the fundamental propositions of mathematical 
sdenccj since, on his view, they rest upon the evidence of 
intuition. He claims, however, that their objective validity 
depends upon two principles, which, though not themselves 
mathematical in the strict sense, may conveniently be so 
described from the transcendental standpoint — the principle 
of the axioms of intuition,” and the principle of the anti- 
cipations of experience.” The physicist, who takes the legiti- 
macy of applied mathematics for granted, has no occasion to 
formulate these principles. That he none the less presupposes 
them is shown, however, by his unquestioning asssumption 
that nature conforms to the strict requirements of pure mathe- 
matics. And since the principles involve pure concepts, the one 
embodying the schema of number, and the other the schema 
of quality, they fail outside the scope of the Transcendental 
Aesthetic, and call for a deduction similar to that of the other 
categories. 

As already indicated, Kant's procedure is extremely 
arbitrary, and is due to the perverting influence of his archi- 
tectonic. Proof of the validity of applied mathematics has 
already been given in the Aesthetic'^ of the first edition — a 
proof which is further developed in the Prolegomena,^ and 
recast in the second edition so as to constitute a separate 
^transcendental exposition,”® As Kant teaches in these 
passages, the objective validity of applied mathematics rests 
upon proof that space and time are the a priori forms of 
outer and inner sense. The new deductions of the schemata 
of number and quality, which he now proceeds to formulate, 
are quite unnecessary, and also are by no means conclusive 
in the manner of their proof. This, however, is more than 
compensated by the extremely valuable proofs of the 
schematised categories of relation which he gives in the 
section on the Analogies of Expeinence. The section on 
the Postulates of Empirical Experience, which deals with the 
principles of modality, also contains matter of very real im- 
portance. 

The principles with which this chapter has to deal can 
thus be arranged according to the fourfold division of the 
table of categories : (i) Axioms of Intuitiofi, (2) Anticipations 
of Perception, (3) Analogies of Experience, (4) Postulates of 
Empirical Thought. And following the distinction already 
drawn in the Analjtic of Concepts,^ Kant distinguishes be- 
tween the Axioms and Anticipations on the one hand, and 
the Analogies and Postulates on the other. The former 
determine the conditions of intuition in space and time, and 

^ A 24. ^ § 13, Anmerhmgi, “ B 40-1. B no. 
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may therefore be called mathematical and constitutive. They 
express what is necessarily involved in every intuition as 
such. The latter are dynamical. They are principles accord- 
ing to which we must think the existence of an object as 
determined in its relation to others. While, therefore, the 
first set of principles can be intuitively verified, the second 
set have only an indirect relation to the objects experienced. 
Whereas a relation of causality can never be intuited as 
holding between two events, but only thought into them, 
spatial and temporal relations are direct objects of the mind. 
Similarly, the relation of substance and attribute cannot be 
intuited ; it can only be thought into what is intuited. The 
mathematical principles thus acquire an immediate (though, 
be it remembered, merely de facto) evidence ; the a priori 
certainty, equally complete, of the dynamical principles can 
be verified only through the circuitous channel of transcend- 
ental proof. 

The composite constitution of these sections finds strik- 
ing illustration in the duplicated account of this distinction 
which precedes and follows the table of principles. The 
two accounts can hardly have been written in immediate 
succession to one another. The earlier in location ^ is 
probably the later in date. It would seem to rest upon some 
such uncritical distinction as that drawn in the Prolegomena 
between judgments of perception and judgments of experi- 
ence.^ The second and briefer account^ is not open to this 
objection. 

In A 178-80 = 6 220-3 Kant develops a further point 
of difference between the mathematical and the dynamical 
principles, or rather explains what he means by his all too 
brief and consequently ambiguous reference in the first of the 
above accounts to “ existence ” {Dasein), The mathematical 
principles are constitutive ; the dynamical are regulative. 
That is to say, , the mathematical principles lay down the 
conditions for the generation or construction of appearances. 
The dynamical only specify rules whereby we can define the 
relation in which existences contingently given are connected. 
As existence can never be constructed a priori^ we are limited 
to the determination of the interrelations between existences 
all of which must be given. Thus the principle of causality 
enables us to predict a priori that for every event there must 
exist some antecedent cause ; but only through empirical in- 
vestigation can we determine which of the particular given 
antecedents may be so described. That is to say, the principle 
defines conditions to which experience must conform, but does 

^ A 160= B 199-200, ® Cl above, pp. 288-9. ® A i6i-2 = B 201-2. 
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not enable us to construct it in advance. This distinction is 
inspired by the contrast between mathematical and physical 
science, and is valuable as defining the empirically regulative 
function of the a priori dynamical principles ; but its somewhat 
forced character^ becomes apparent when we bear in mind 
Kant’s previous distinction between the principles of pure 
mathematical science and the transcendental principles which 
justify their ^application to experience. Those latter principles 
concern existence as apprehended through schematised cate- 
gories, and are consequently, as regards certainty and method 
of proof, in exactly the same position as the dynamical prin- 
ciples. This is sufficiently evident from his own illustration 
of sunlight^ There is as little possibility of ‘‘ constructing ” 
its intensity as of determining a priori the cause of an effect. 

I. THE AXIOMS OF INTUITION 

All appearances are in their intuition extensive magnitudes. 
Or as in the second edition : All intuitions are extensive 
magnitudes. 

^ Extensive ’ is here used in a very wide sense to include 
temporal as well as spatial magnitude. Kant bases this 
principle upon the schema of number, and the proof which 
he propounds in its support is therefore designed to show 
that apprehension of an object of perception, whether spatial 
or temporal, is only possible in so far as we bring that schema 
into play. But though this is the professed purpose of the 
argument, number is itself never even mentioned ; and the 
reason for the omission is doubtless Kanfs consciousness of 
the obvious objections to any such position. That aspect 
of the argument is therefore, no doubt without explicit inten- 
tion, kept in the background. But even as thus given, the 
argument must have left Kant with some feeling of dissatis- 
faction. Loyalty to his architectonic scheme prevents such 
doubt and disquietude from finding further expression. 

The argument, in its first-edition statement, starts from 
the formulation of a view of space and time directly opposed 
to that of the Aesthetic:^ 

“I entitle a magnitude extensive when the representation of 
the parts makes possible, and therefore necessarily precedes, the 
representation of the whole. I cannot represent to myself a line, 
however small, without drawing it in thought, i.e. generating from a 
point all its parts one after another, and thus for the first time 
recording this intuition.” 


^ Cf. below, pp. 510- 1 1. 


A 178-9= B 221. 


^ Cf. above, pp. 94-5. 
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Similarly with even the smallest time. And as all appear- 
ances are intuited in space or time, every appearance, so far 
as intuited, is an extensive magnitude, that is to say, can be 
apprehended only through successive generation of its parts. 
All appearances are “ aggregates, Le, manifolds of antecedently 
given parts.” 

This definition of extensive magnitude involves an assump- 
tion which Kant also employs elsewhere in the Critique^ but 
which he nowhere attempts to establish by argument ; namely, 
that it is impossible to apprehend a manifold save in succes- 
sion.^ This assumption is, of course, entirely false (at least as 
applied to our empirical consciousness), as has since been amply 
demonstrated by experimental investigation. Kant adopted 
it in the earlier subjectivist stage of his teaching, before he 
had come to recognise that consciousness of space is involved 
in consciousness of time. But even after he had done so, the 
earlier view^ still tended to gain the upper hand whenever the 
doctrines of inner sense and of productive imagination were 
under consideration. For in regard to the transcendental 
activities of productive imagination, which are essentially 
synthetic, Kant continued to treat time as more fundamental 
than space. But, as already noted," a directly opposite 
view of the interrelations of space and time is expounded in 
passages added in the second edition. 

The two central paragraphs are very externally connected 
with the main argument, and are probably later interpolations.^ 
In the first of these two paragraphs Kant ascribes the 
synthetic activity involved in the generation of figures ” to 
the productive imagination, and maintains that geometry is 
rendered possible by this faculty. In the other paragraph 
Kant deals with arithmetic, but makes no reference to the 
productive imagination. Its argument is limited to the con- 
tention that propositions expressive of numerical relation, 
though synthetic, are not universal. They are not axioms, 
but numerical formulae. This distinction has no very obvious 
bearing on the present argument, and serves only to indicate 
Kant’s recognition that no rigid parallelism can be estab- 
lished between geometry and arithmetic. There are, it would 
seem, no arithmetical axioms corresponding to the axioms 
of Euclid.^- 

The concluding paragraph is a restatement of the argu- 
ment of the Aesthetic and of § 13, Note i. of the Pro- 
legomena. Appearances are not things in themselves. 
They are conditioned by the pure intuitional forms, and are 

^ Cf. below, pp. 358-9, 367-8, 371-2, 381-2. Above, p. 309 ff. 

® Cf. Adickes, K, p. 190 n. ^ Cf. above, p. 127 ff. 
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therefore subject to pure mathematics in all its precision/' 
Were we compelled to regard the objects of the senses as 
things in themselves, an applied science of geometry (again 
taken, in Kant's habitual manner, as typically representing 
the mathematical disciplines) would not be possible. The only 
new’ element in the argument is the reference to synthesis as 
presupposed in all apprehension. 

The additional proof with which in the second edition 
Kant prefaces the entire argument calls for no special 
comment. It may, however, be noted that though in the 
argument of the first edition the need of synthesis in all 
apprehension is clearly taught, the term synthesis is not itself 
employed except in the central and final paragraphs. In the 
proof given in the second edition both the term and what it 
stands for are allowed due prominence. 

2. THE ANTICIPATIONS OF PERCEPTION 

In all appearances sensation a^id the real which corresponds 
to it in the object {realitas phaenomenon) has an intensive 
magnitude or degree. Or as in the second edition : In all 
appearances the real^ which is an object of sensation^ has 
intensive magnitude or degree. 

We may first analyse the total section. The first para- 
graph ^ explains the term anticipation. The second and 
third paragraphs give a first proof of the principle. Para- 
graphs four to ten treat of continuity in space, time and 
change, and of the impossibility of empty space, and also 
afford Kant the opportunity to develop his dynamical theory 
of matter, and so to indicate the contribution which transcend- 
ental philosophy is able to make towards a more adequate 
understanding of the principles of physical science. The 
eleventh and twelfth paragraphs, evidently later interpola- 
tions, give a second proof of the principle which in one im- 
portant respect varies from the first proof. In the second 
edition a third proof akin to this second proof, but carrying it 
a stage further, is added in the form of a new first paragraph. 

Kant's reason for changing the formulation of the prin- 
ciple in the second edition is evidently the unsatisfactoriness 
of the phrase sensation and the real."'^ The principle, properly 
interpreted, applies not, as the first edition title and also the 
second proof would lead us to expect, to sensation itself, but 
to its object, realitas phaenomenon. It is phenomenalist in its 
teaching. The emphatic term anticipation ” is adopted by 

^ Thai is to say, in the first edition. 

The phrase is followed, it may be observed, by a verb in the irregular. 
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Kant to mark that in this principle we are able in a priori 
fashion to determine something in regard to what in itself is 
purely empirical. Sensation as such, being the matter of 
experience, can never be known a priori. Its quality, as 
being a colour or a taste, depends upon factors which are for us, 
owing to the limitations of our knowledge, wholly contingent. 
None the less in one particular respect we can predetermine 
the object of all sensation, and so can anticipate experience, 
even in its material aspect. 

The first proof is as follows. Apprehension, so far as 
it takes place through a sensation, occupies only a single 
moment ; it does not involve any successive synthesis proceed- 
ing from parts to the complete representation. That which is 
apprehended cannot, therefore, possess extensive magnitude. 
But, as already stated in the chapter on Schematism^ reality is 
that in appearance which corresponds to a sensation. It is 
realitas phaenomenon. The absence of it is negation = o. 
Now every sensation is capable of diminution ; between 
reality in the appearance and negation there is a continuous 
series of many possible intermediate sensations, the difference 
between any two of which is always smaller than the differ- 
ence between the given sensation and zero. That is to say, 
the real in appearance has intensive magnitude or degree. 
The argument is from capability of variation in the intensity 
of sensation to existence of degree in its object or cause. For 
the most part this reality is spoken of as that which is appre- 
hended in sensation, but Kant adds that if it be 

“ . . . viewed as cause either of sensation or of other reality in appear- 
ance, such as change, the degree of its reality ... is then entitled 
a moment, as for instance the moment of gravity.” 

The obscurity of what in itself is a very simple and direct 
argument would seem to be traceable to the lack of clearness 
in Kant's own mind as to what is to be signified by reality. 
The implied distinction between sensation and its object has 
not been clearly formulated. Definitions have, indeed, been 
given of reality in the chapter on Schematism \ ^ but they are 
extremely difficult to decipher. Kant never varies from the 
assertion that reality is that which corresponds to sensation 
in general” Our difficulty is with the additional qualifications. 
This reality, he further declares, is 

. that, the concept of which in itself points to an existence 
in time,” ^ 


^ A I43 = B 1S2. 

^ toe. Hi. in the chapter on SchemeUism. 
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The words Hn tinie' would seem to show that what is 
referred to is reality in the realm of appeararice^^ the reahtas 
phaenomenon of the Anticipations, But immediately below 
we find the following sentence : 

“ As time is only the form of intuition, and consequently of objects 
as appearances, what corresponds in them to sensation is the tran- 
scendental matter of all objects as things in themselves^ thinghood 
\Sachheit\ realty.” ^ 

The teaching of the first sentence is phenomenallst ; that 
of the other is subjectivist. 

Now in the section on Anticipations of Perception the 
phenomenallst tendencies of Kant's thought are decidedly 
the more prominent. The implied distinction is threefold, 
between sensation as subjective state possessing intensive 
magnitude, spatial realities that possess both intensive and 
extensive magnitude, and the thing in itself. Objects as 
appearances are regarded as causes of sensation and as pro- 
ducing changes in one another. 

The explanation of the phenomenalist character of this 
section is not far to seek. Kant's chief purpose in it, as we 
shall find, is to develop the dynamical theory of matter to 
which he had long held, and which, as he was convinced, 
would ultimately be substituted for the mechanistic view to 
which almost all physicists then adhered. We can easily 
understand how in this endeavour the realist tendencies of 
his thinking should at once come to the surface, and why he 
should have been constrained to develop a position more 
precise and less ambiguous than that expressed in the defini- 
tions of reality and degree given in the chapter on Schematism. 
With these preliminary explanations we may pass to Kant's 
second proof of his principle. 

A link of connection between the two proofs may be found 
in the reason which Kant in the first proof gives for his asser- 
tion that sensation cannot possess extensive magnitude — the 
reason, namely, that as its apprehension takes place in a single 
moment, it involves no element of synthesis. In his second 
proof Kant modifies this contention, and maintains that we 
can abstract from the extensive magnitude of the appearance, 
and yet can recognise a synthesis as being involved. 

The real which corresponds to sensations in general, as opposed 
to negation «o, represents only something the very conception of 
which contains an existence {ein Sein], and signifies nothing but the 
synthesis in an empirical consciousness in general." ^ 


^ JUc. at Italics not in Kant. ® Cf. A I75=:B2I7. Cf. above, pp. 350-1. 
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Kant adds that in a single moment we can represent to 
ourselves as involved in the bare sensation 

“ . . . a synthesis of the uniform progression from zero to the given 
empirical consciousness/’ 

These statements are far from clear ; but it is hardly neces- 
sary to criticise them in detail. Since Kant is endeavouring 
to prove that a schema, that of reality or lirrfitation, is in- 
volved in. the apprehension of sensation, he is bound in 
consistency to maintain, in accordance with the teaching of 
his deduction of the categories, that the application of the 
schema demands some species of synthesis. 

The third proof, added in the second edition,^ is somewhat 
more explicit, and represents a further and last stage in KanPs 
^ vain endeavour to harmonise the teaching of this section with 
his general principles. In the empirical consciousness of 
sensation there is 

“ . . . a synthesis of the diiferent quantities involved in the generation 
of a sensation from its beginning in pure intuition = o to its particular 
required magnitude/’ 

Or again, apprehension of magnitude is apprehension 

. in which the empirical consciousness can in a certain time 
increase from zero up to its given measure.” 

Here, again, what Kant asserts as occurring in our awareness of 
sensation calls for much more rigorous demonstration. Like 
the argument of the second proof, it is not independently 
established ; it is a mere corollary to the general principles 
of his deduction of the categories. 

Thus Kanf s thesis, that the apprehension of sense quali- 
ties as intensive magnitudes presupposes a synthesis according 
to an a priori schema, is both obscure in statement, and 
unconvincing in argument ; and some of the assertions made, 
especially in reference to the occurrence of synthesis, would 
seem to be hardly less arbitrary than the connection which 
Kant professes to trace between logical ‘‘ quality,” as affirma- 
tion or negation, and the dynamical intensity of sensuous 
qualities. For, as already indicated,^ logical “quality” and 
intensive magnitude have nothing in common save the 
name. 

Kant next proceeds to a discussion of the general problem 
of continuity. The connection is somewhat forced. But if 
we overlook the artificial ordering of the argument and are 

^ B 217-18. 2 above, pp. 192, 341. 
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content to regard what is given as in the nature of paren- 
thetical comment, we find in the middle paragraph of this 
section an excellent statement of his view of the nature of 
continuity and a very clear statement of his dynamical theory 
of matter. 

Kant develops the conception of continuity (a) in reference 
to space and time, and (b) in its application to the intensity 
of sensations apd of their causes. 

{a) KanPs own words require no comment : 

Space and time are qimfita conimua because no part of them can 
be given, save as enclosed between limits (points or moments), and 
therefore as being itself a space or a time. Space therefore consists 
only of spaces, time only of times. Points and moments are only 
limits, i.e. mere positions that limit space and time. But positions 
always presuppose the intuitions which they limit or are intended to 
limit ; and out of mere positions, viewed as constituents capable of 
being given prior to space and time, neither space nor time can be 
constructed. Such magnitudes may also be called flowings since 
the synthesis of productive imagination involved in their production 
is a progression in time, and the continuity of time is ordinarily 
denoted by the expression flowing.^^ ^ 

When Kant proceeds to apply the principle of con- 
tinuity to intensive magnitude, his conclusion rests upon a 
somewhat different basis. He argues that appearances must 
be continuous owing to the fact that they are apprehended in 
space and time.^ So far as they are extended in space and 
enduring in time that may perhaps be true ; but Kant^s asser- 
tion has a wider sweep. It implies that sensations and the 
physical conditions of sensation, as for instance the sensation 
of red or the force of gravity, are capable of existing in 
every possible degree between zero and any given intensity. 
This affords the key to his method of formulating his second 
and third proofs of the principle oi Anticipations of Per ceptiofiy 
which, in the form in which he interprets it, contains this 
further implication of continuity. These proofs are inspired 
by the desire to make all apprehension, even that of simple 
sensation, a temporal process, and by that indirect means to 
establish for sensuous intensity and its objective conditions 
a continuity similar to that of space and time. The proof is, 

^ A 169-70= B 211-12, For comment upon Kant’s view of the point as a 
limit, cl below, p. 489 If. 

^ Though Kant maintains in A 171 = B 212-13 that owing to our dependence 
upon empirical data and our necessary ignorance of the nature of the causal rela- 
tion we cannot similarly demonstrate the principle of the continuity of change, he 
has himself, in characteristically inconsistent fashion, given three such demonstra- 
tions. Cf. below, pp. 380-1. 

2 A 
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however, as we have seen, inconclusive. This application of 
continuity must be regarded as more in the nature of a mere 
hypothesis than Kant is willing to recognise. As regards 
sensations, it would seem to have been positively disproved 
by the results of experimental psychology. 

From his supposed proof of the continuity of all intensive 
magnitudes Kant draws two further conclusions ; first, that 
experience can never be made to yield proof of the void In 
either space or time. For if all reality can exist in innumer- 
able degrees, and if each sense has a determinate degree of 
receptivity, the complete absence of reality can never be itself 
experienced. Inference to such absence is also impossible 
for a second reason, namely, that one and the same exten- 
sive magnitude may be completely occupied by an infinite 
number of different intensive degrees, indefinitely approxi- 
mating to, and yet also indefinitely differing from, zero. 
Kant is here referring to the dynamical theory of matter 
which he had long held,-*- and which he expounds in opposition 
to the current mechanistic view.^ The mechanistic theory 
rests, he contends, upon an assumption purely metaphysical 
and therefore wholly dogmatic, that the real in space has 
no internal differences, but is uniform like the empty space 
in which it exists.^ In accordance with this assumption 
physicists infer that all qualitative differences in our sensa- 
tions must be due to merely quantitative differences in their 
material causes, and ultimately to differences in the number 
and distribution of the constituent parts of material bodies. 

^ Cf. Kant’s Monadohgia physica (1756), and N&w Doctrine of Motion and Rest 
{175S). Kant’s final statement of this dynamical theory is given in his Meta- 
physical First Principles of Natural Science (1786). 

® In this matter Kant regards himself as defending the Newtonian theory of an 
attractive gravitational force. The mechanistic view admits only one form of action, 
viz. transference of motion through impact and pressure. “ From . , . Democritus 
to Descartes, indeed up to our own day, the mechanistic method of explanation 
, . . has, under the title of atomism or corpuscular philosophy, maintained its 
authority with but slight modification; and has continued to exercise its influ- 
ence upon the principles of natural science. Its essential teaching consists in the 
assumption of the absolute impenetrability of primitive matter, in the absolute 
ho?nogeneity of its constitution (difference of shape being the sole remaining 
difference), and in the absolutely indestructible coherence of matter in its funda- 
mental corpuscles ” {Metaphysical First Primiples^ W, vol. iv. p. 533 ; ii. All- 
genieine Anmerkung, 4). 

® This is additional to its other correlative assumption of the absolute void. 

The absolute void and the absolutely full are in the doctrine of nature very much 
what blind chance and blind fate are in metaphysical cosmology, namely, a barrier 
to the enquiring reason, which either causes its place to be taken by arbitrary 
fictions, or lays it to rest on the' pillow of obscure qualities ” {Metaphysical First 
Principles, W. vol. iv. p. 532 (I read forsckende for herrschende)). “ There are 
only two methods of procedure . , . : the mechanistic, through combination 
of the absolutely full with the absolute void, or an opposite dynamical method, 
that of explaining all material differences through mere differences in the com- 
bination of the original forces of repulsion and attraction *’ {loc, cit.)* 
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If two bodies of the same volume differ in weight or in inertia, 
the variation must be traced to differences in the amount of 
matter, or, otherwise stated, to differences in the amount of un- 
occupied space, in the two bodies. To this view Kant opposes 
his own hypothesis — for it is in this more modest form that it 
is presented in these paragraphs — namely, that matter occupies 
space by intensity and not by mere bulk, and that it may 
therefore be diminished indefinitely in degree without for that 
reason ceasing completely to fill the same extensive area. 
Thus an expanded force such as heat, filling space without 
leaving the smallest part of it empty, may be indefinitely 
diminished in degree, and yet may still with these lesser 
degrees continue to occupy that space as completely as before. 
This may not, Kant admits, be the true explanation of physical 
differences, but it at least has the merit of freeing the under- 
standing from metaphysical preconceptions, and of demon- 
strating the possibility of an alternative to the current view. 
If matter has intensity as well as extensity, and so can vary 
in quality as well as in quantity, physical science may perhaps 
be fruitfully developed on dynamical lines. 

3. THE ANALOGIES OF EXPERIENCE 

The principle of the Analogies is: Experience is possible 
only through the representation of a necessary connection of 
perceptions} 

Kant introduces the three analogies with the statement of 
an underlying principle, which corresponds to the central thesis 
of the transcendental deduction. In the second edition this 
general principle is reformulated, and a new proof is added. 
These alterations do not seem, however, to be of any special 
significance. The two proofs repeat the main argument of the 
transcendental deduction, but with special emphasis upon the 
temporal aspect of experience. The categories of relation, 
as schematised, yield the Analogies^ which acquire objective 
validity in so far as they render experience possible. The 
first proof (given in the second paragraph of the first edition) 
maintains that they are indispensable for apperception, and 
the second proof (that of the second edition) that they are 
indispensable for knowledge of objects. The references to 
time in the second proof are too condensed to be intelligible 
save ill the light of the more explicit arguments given in 
support of the three Analogies, 

^ ^ In the first edition Kant formulates this principle in the light of his extremely 
misleading distinction between mathematical and dynamical principles (cf. above, 
pp. 345" 7) : Ail appearances, as regards their existetue^ are subject a priori to 
rules determining their relation to one another in one time.” • 
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The first paragraph in the first edition must be a later 
interpolation, as its assertion that siinultaneity is a mode of 
time^conflicts with the proof given of the first Analogy, but 
ao-rees with what must be regarded ^ a later interpolated 
passage introductory to that proof.^ Tks paragraph is also 
peculkr in another respect. Hitherto Kant has traced the 
eSstence of the three analogies to the three categories of 
relation each of which conditions a separate scAiem^a. _ 
this paragraph he bases their threefold form on the fact that 
time has three modes, duration, sequence, and coexistence, 
and that there is therefore a threefold problem ; first, what is 
involved in consciousness of duration; 

involved in consciousness of succession ; and thit^ y> what 

is involved in consciousness of coexistence. This is not, 
however, a satisfactory mode of stating the matter, f 
miffht seem to imply that the three aspects of time can be 
Sparately apprehended, and that each has its own independ- 
ent condition! What Kant really proves is that dl t^ee 
Solve one another. We can only be conscious of durat on 
in contrast to succession, and of succession in contrast to the 
permanent while both involve consciousness of coexistence. 
&hrTe analogies thus treat of three aspects of the same 
Soblem the first connecting with the category of substance, 
the second with that of causality, and the thira with that 

"^'The'ontyVnt that calls for further comment « concerns 

Kant’s adoption of the term Analogy's a title for three 

S-inciples of “relation.” The term is employed m contra- 

distinSion to constitutive principle or axiom ; and Kant 
Gistmc carefully 

SsTinguished from the other or mathematica,!. In philosophy 
Lalogv is not the likeness of two quantitative but of two 
nualifative relations.” In mathematical analogy a fourth term 
can be discovered from three given terras ; tat in an ‘ analogy 
ta experience’ we possess a rule that suffices only for the 
SeteSination of the relailon to a term not given, never for 
Sowledge of this term itself. Thus if we are informed that 
^c^Tto las ^ is to 10, the value of ar can be determined as 
?0 But if it be stated that a given event stands^ to an 

Antecedent event as effect to cause only ^^ua^lausl 

between the events can be specified, not the actual cause 
itself. The principle of causality thus serves only as 

® ?n 225 As stronger term change { Wechsd) is employed. . , 

’ A i78-to=B 22^3 (on the^distinction between mathematical and dynamical 
principles) has been commented upon above, pp. 345 - 7 * 
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regulative principle, directing us to search for the cause of an 
event among its antecedents. 

Riehl has suggested a very different explanation of the 
term, namely, as signifying that the categories of relation are 
employed only on the analogy of the corresponding, pure 
logical forms. 

so far as I know matter in terms of its empirical properties 
as the substance of outer experiences, I do not gain knowledge of 
the nature of matter but only of its relation to my thinking. In all 
Judgments upon outer things I employ matter as the subject That 
knowledge is therefore nothing but an analogy to the conceptual 
relation of a subject to its predicates. Matter is related to its 
properties and effects in the realm of appearance as the subject of a 
categorical judgment is related to its predicates. In so far as an 
antecedent is entitled the cause of an event, we do not gain 
knowledge of its nature but only of the analogy of the relation of 
cause and effect with that of antecedent and consequent in a 
hypothetical proposition ; the connection of the changes is analogous 
to the conceptual relation of ground and consequence ; the principle 
of the sufficient ground of changes is an a?ialogy of experienced'^ ^ 

This explanation may at first sight seem to be supported 
by Kanf s own statement in the concluding paragraph of the 
section before us. 

“ Through these principles we are justified in combining 
appearances only according to an analogy with the logical and 
general unity of concepts. . . - 

This assertion is, however, incidental to Kant’s explanation 
that the analogies are not principles of ‘Hranscendentai ” 
{ix. transcendent), but only of empirical application — an 
explanation itself in turn occrisioned by his desire to connect 
his present argument with the chapter on Schematism, This 
interpretation of the term analogy is probably, therefore, of 
the nature of an afterthought. Having adopted the term on 
the grounds above stated in A 179-80=6 222, he finds in it 
an opportunity to reinforce his previous assertion of the 
restricting character of the time condition through which 
categories are transformed into schemata. The entire 
paragraph is probably, as Adickes remarks, a later inter- 
polation. But there are further reasons why we cannot accept 
this passage as representing the real origin of the term 
analogy. It would involve adoption of the subjectivist stand- 
point from which Riehl, despite his otherwise realistic reading 

^ Philos. Krit. 2nd ed. i. p. 545. Caird adopts a similar view, i. pp. 540, 
SSo. 
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of Kant, interprets KanPs phenomenaiist doctrines. For it 
implies that it is only in the noumenal, and not also in the 
phenomenal sphere, that substantial existences and genuinely 
dynamical activities are to be found.^ It would also seem to 
imply, what is by no means Kant’s invariable position, the 
absolute validity of the logical forms. And lastly, it would 
involve the priority of the logical to the real use of the 
categories, a violation of Critical principles of ^hich Kant is 
himself occasionally guilty, but never, as it would seem, in 
this exaggerated form, 

A, First Analogy. — All appearances contain the permanent 
(substance) as the object itself^ and the changeable as its mere 
dete^miination^ i.e. as a mode in which the object exists. Or as 
in the second edition : In all change of appearances substance 
is permanent ; its quantum in Nature neither increases nor 
diminishes. 

The second paragraph^ is of composite character. Its 
first part (consisting of the first three sentences) and its second 
part give separate proofs, involving assertions directly contra- 
dictory of one another. The one asserts change and simul- 
taneity to be modes of time ; the other denies this. They 
cannot, therefore, be of the same date. The first would seem 
to be the later ; it connects with the first paragraph of the 
preceding section. 

In the first edition the principle is defined as expressing 
the schema of the dual category of substance and attribute. 
In the second edition it is reformulated in much less 
satisfactory form, as being the scientific principle of the 
conservation (jx. indestructibility) of matter. This second 
formulation emphasises the weaker side of the argument of 
the first edition, and is largely due to the perverting influence 
of Kant’s method of distinguishing between the Analytic of 
Concepts and the Analytic of Judgments. It reveals Kant’s 
growing tendency to contrast the two divisions of the Analytic^ 
as dealing, the one with ordinary experience, and the other 
with its scientific reorganisation.^ 

The first proof in the first edition gives explicit expression 
to a presupposition underlying this entire section, namely, 
that all apprehension is necessarily successive, or in other 
words that it is impossible to apprehend a manifold save in 
succession.^ From this assumption it follows that if such 
succession is not only to occur but is to be apprehended as 
occurring, and if we are to be able to distinguish between 

^ Cf, below, pp. 373-4. ® That is to say, in the fat edition. 

8 Cf. above, pp. 332-3, 343-4. 

^ Cf. above, p, 348; below, pp. 367-8, 371-2, 381-2. 
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the successive order of all our apprehensions and the order 
of coexisting independent existences, a permanent must be 
thought into the succession, that is to say,^ the successive 
experiences must be interpreted into an objective order^ in 
terms of the category of abiding substance and changing 
attributes. Kant neither here nor elsewhere makes any at- 
tempt to explain how this position is to be reconciled with 
his doctrine that space can be intuited as well as time ; and 
there is equal difficulty in reconciling it with the doctrine 
developed in his second proof (in the second division of this 
same paragraph) that time itself does not change but only 
the appearances in it. 

As above shown, ^ there are two tendencies in Kant’s treat- 
ment of time, each of which carries with it its own set of con- 
nected consequences. There is the view that consciousness of 
time as a zvhole preconditions consciousness of any part of it. 
This tends to recognition of simultaneity as a mode of time 
and of the simultaneous as apprehended in a single non- 
successive act of apprehension. On the other hand, there is 
the counter-view that consciousness of time is only possible 
through the successive fcombination of its parts. This leads 
to the assertion that simultaneity is not a mode of time, and 
that time itself cannot be apprehended save as the result of 
synthesis in accordance with unifying categories. Through 
the categories there arises consciousness of objectivity, and so 
for the first time consciousness of a distinction between the 
subjective which exists invariably and exclusively in succes- 
sion, and the objective which may exist either as successive 
or as permanent, and in whose existence both elements are, 
indeed, inseparably involved. 

To turn now to Kant’s second^ proof of the principle 
it is as follows. All our perceptions are in time, and in time 
are represented as either coexistent or successive. Time 
itself cannot change,^ for only as in it can change be repre- 

5 Cf. above, pp. 94, 135-8, 309 fi, 347-8. 

^ That is to say, in the first edition. 

^ The new pr.»of added in the second edition calls for no special comment. 
In all essentials it agrees with this second proof of the first edition. It differs 
only in such ways as are called for by the mode of formulating the principle 
in 1)10 Second edition. 

^ This statement, as Caird has pointed out (i. p. 541), is extremely questionable. 

It may be objected that to say that ‘ time itself does not change’ is like saying 
that passing away does not itself pass away. So far the endurance of time and 
the permanence of the changing might even seem to mean only that the moments 
of time never cease to pass away, and the changing never ceases to change. A 
perpetual fi,ux would therefore sufficiently ‘ represent ’ all the permanence that is 
in time.” This is not, however, in itself a vita! objection to Kant’s argument. 
For he is here stating more than his argument really requires. Events are dated 
in a Singh time, not in an unchanging time. Kant^s statement betrays the 
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sented. Time, however, cannot by itself be apprehended. 

As such, it is the mere empty form of our perceptions. 
There must be found in the objects of perception some abiding 
substrate or substance which will represent the permanence of 
time in consciousness, and through relation to which coexist- 
ence and succession of events may be perceived And since 
only in relation to this substrate can time relations be appre- 
hended, it must be altogether unchangeable, and may there- 
fore’- be called substance. And being unchangeable it can 
neither increase nor diminish in quantity. Kant, without 
further argument, at once identifies this substance with 

This proof may be restated in briefer fashion.^ The 
consciousness of events in time involves the dating of them 
in time. But that is only possible in so far as we have a 
representation of the time in which they are to be dated. 
Time, however, not being by itself experienced, must be 
represented in consciousness by an abiding substrate in which 
all change takes place, and since, as the substrate of i?// change, 
it will necessarily be unchangeable, it may be called substance. 

The argument, in both proofs, is needlessly abstract, and 
as already remarked,® the reason of this abstractness is that 
Kant here, as in the chapter on unduly ignores 

space, limiting his analysis to inner sense He defines Ae 
schema of substance as the permanence of the real in time, 
i.e. as the representation of the real which 
all else changes. As the second edition of the OtUqm 
shows, ^ Kant himself came to recognise the madequacy of 
this definition, and therefore of the proof of the first 
Consciousness is only possible through the representation of 
objects in space. Only in outer sense is a permanent g’ven m 
contrast to which change may be perceived. The proof ougit 
therefore to have proceeded in the following manner. 1 im 
can be conceived only as motion, and motion is perceivable 
only against a permanent background in space. Conscious- 
ness of time therefore involves consciousness of a permanent 
in space. He might have added that consciousness of relative 
time involves consciousness of change in relation to somethin^, 

extent to which, as Bergson has very justly pointed out, Kant spatiahses time, 

succession in simultaneity” {L&s Donnhs zmmidiates, p. I73» Eng. tra . 

A i 84=B 227: “the proposition, that fbstoce is permanent, is 
tautological.” " Cf. A 188 = B 231. 

® Alove, p. 34 X. Cf. above, p. 309 
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relatively permanent, and that the scientific conception of all 
changes as taking place in a single absolute time involves the 
determining of change through rdation to something abso- 
lutely permanent, this ultimate standard being found in the 
heavenly bodies. By the permanent is not meant the im- 
movable, but only that which is uniform and unchanging in 
its motions. The uniform motions of the heavenly bodies 
constitute OMr ultimate standard of time. The degree of their 
uniformity is the measure of our approximation to an absolute 
standard. A marginal note upon this Analogy in Kant’s 
private copy of the Critique reveals Kant’s late awakened 
recognition of the necessity of this mode of restating the 
argument 

“ Here the proof must be so developed as to apply only to sub- 
stances as phenomena of outer sense, and must therefore be drawn 
from space, which with its determinations exists at all times. In 
space all change is motion. . . ^ 

That the new argument of the second edition still proceeds 
on the same lines as the second argument of the first edition 
is probably due, as Erdmann remarks, ^ to Kant’s unwillingness 
to make the extensive alterations which would have been 
called for in the chapter on Schematism as well as in the 
statement of this Analogy, 

A second serious objection to Kant’s treatment of the first 
Analogy follows at once from the above. Kant identifies the 
permanent which represents time in consciousness with 
matter, and seeks to prove by means of this identification 
the principle of the conservation of matter.^ That principle 
is not really capable of transcendental proof. It is not a 
presupposition of possible experience, but merely a generalisa- 
tion empirically grounded. Kant is here confounding a 

^ B. Erdmann’s edition of the Nachtrdge, Ixxx. p. 32. Cited by Caird, i. pp. 
541-2. ^ 2 pp^ 32-4. 

® That Kant does not mean to imply that the category of substance has no 
application to the contents of inner sense is made clear by a curious argument in 
the Metaphysical First Principles of Natural Science (1786),, W, iv. p. 542 : 

| What in this proof essentially characterises substance, which is possible only in 
space and under spatial conditions, and therefore only as object of the outer senses, 
is that its quantity cannot be increased or diminished without substance coming into 
being or ceasing to be. For the quantity of an object which is possible only in 
space must consist of parts which are external to one another, and these, therefore, 
if they are real (something movable), must necessarily be substances. On the 
other hand, that which is viewed as object of inner sense can, as substance, have 
a quantity which does not consist of parts external to one another. Its parts are 
therefore not substaiyes, and their coming into being and ceasing to be must not 
be regarded as creation or annihilation of a substance. Their increase or diminu- 
tion is therefore possible without prejudice to the principle of the permanence of 
substance.” (Italics not in Kant.) Cf. also Prolegomena, § 49, and below, pp. 367, 
377 3 - 
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particular theory as to the manner in which the element of 
permanence, necessary to possible experience, is realised, with 
the much more general conclusion which alone can be estab- 
lished by transcendental methods. His argument also con- 
flicts with his own repeated assertion that the notion of 
change, in so far as it is distinct from that of temporal 
succession or of motion in space, is empirical, and consequently 
falls outside the scope of transcendental enquiry. By the 
conservation of matter we mean the constancy of the weight 
of matter throughout all changes. But the only permanent 
which can be postulated as necessary to render our actual 
consciousness of time possible, consists of spatial objects 
sufficiently constant to act as a standard by comparison 
with which motions may be measured against one another. 
And as this first Analogy, properly understood, thus deals solely 
with spatial changes of bodies, the principle of the conserva- 
tion of matter has no real connection with it. 

Then thirdly, and lastly, Kant takes this first Analogy as 
showing the indispensable function performed in experience 
by the category of substance and attribute. Substance, he 
argues, corresponds to the time in which events happen, and 
its attributes correspond to the changing events. Just as all 
events are only to be conceived as happening in time, so too 
all changes are only to be conceived as changes in an abiding 
substance. These, he would seem to hold,^ are simply two 
ways of making one and the same assertion. Now Kant 
may perhaps be right in insisting that all change is change 
in, and not of, time. Unity of consciousness would seem to 
demand consciousness of a single time in which all events 
happen. But this relation of time to its events does not justify 
the same assertion being made of substance. Substance may 
be what corresponds to time in general, and may represent it 
in consciousness, but we cannot for that reason say that 
changes are also only in and not of it. To regard the changes 
in this way as attributes inhering in substance directly contra- 
dicts the view developed in the second Analogy. _ For the 
notion of substance is there treated as an implication of the 
principle of causality. Substance, Kant there insists, is not 
a bare static existence in which changes take place, but a 
dynamic energy which from its very nature is in perpetual 
necessitated change. Change is not change in, but change 
of STLllDSt3.nC6« 

’ Even in the passage in which Kant identifies the notion 
of the petmanent in change with that of substance and attri- 
bute, he shows consciousness of this difficulty. ^ We must not, 
he says, separate the substance from its accidents, treating 
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it as a separate existence. The accidents are merely the 
special forms of its existence. But ail ^ the same, he adds, 
withdrawing the words which he has just uttered, such a 
separation of the changing accidents from the abiding sub- 
stance is unavoidable^ owing to the conditions of the logical 
eMployment of our understanding P ^ Kant is here so hard 
pressed to account for the use of the category of substance 
and attribiitejn experience, and to explain the contradictions 
to which it gives rise, that the only way he sees out of the 
difficulty is to refer the contradictions involved in the category 
to the constitution of our understanding in its logical employ- 
ment. Yet as such employment of understanding is, according 
to his own showing, secondary to, and dependent upon, its 
real employment, the category of substance and attribute 
can hardly have originated in this way. 

We must, then, conclude that Kant offers no sufficient 
deduction or explanation of the category of substance and 
attribute, and as he does so nowhere else, we are driven to the 
further conclusion that he is unable to account for its use^ in 
experience, or^at least to reconcile it in any adequate fashion 
with the principle of causality. 

B. Second Analogy. — Everything that happens, le. begins 
to be, presupposes something on which it follows according to a 
rule. Or as in the second edition : All changes take place tn 
conformity with the law of the connection of cause and effect. 

This section, as Kant very rightly felt, contains one of the 
most important and fundamental arguments of the entire 
Critique ; and this would seem to be the reason why he has 
so multiplied the proofs which he gives of the Analogy. 
Within the limits of the section no less than five distinct 
proofs are to be found, and still another was added in the 
second edition. As Adickes ^ argues, it is extremely unjikoly 
that Kant should have written five very similar proofs in im- 
mediate succession. The probability is that they are of 
independent origin and were later combined to constitute 
this section ; or, if we hold with Adickes that Kant first com- 
posed a brief outline,” we may conclude that he combined 
the one or more proofs, which that outline contained, with 
others of earlier or of later origin. The first to the fourth para- 
graphs of the first edition contain a first proof ; the fifth to the 
seventh a second proof (a repetition of the first proof but in 
indirect form) ; the eighth to the tenth a third proof (almost 
identical with the first) ; the eleventh to the thirteenth a fourth 
proof (different in character from all the others); the four- 
A 187 = B 230. 211 n. 
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teenth a fifth proof (probably the latest in time of writing ; an 
anticipation of the argument in the second edition). The para- 
graph added in the second edition (the second paragraph in 
the text of the second edition) gives a sixth and last proof. 

We may first state the central argument, deferring treat- 
ment of such additional points as arise in connection with 
Kant’s varying formulations of it in his successive proofs. 
The second Analogy ^ though crabbedly, diffusi^ly, and even 
confusedly stated, is one of the finest and most far-reaching 
pieces of argument in the whole Critique, It is of special 
historical importance as being Kant’s answer to Hume’s 
denial of the validity of the causal principle. Hume had 
maintained that we can never be conscious of anything but 
mere succession. Kant in reply seeks to prove that con- 
sciousness of succession is only possible through conscious- 
ness of a necessity that determines the order of the successive 
events. 

Kant, we must bear in mind, accepts much of Hunie’s 
criticism of the category of causality. The general principle 
that every event must have an antecedent cause is, Kant 
recognises, neither intuitively certain nor demonstrable by 
general reasoning from more ultimate truths. It is not to 
be accounted for by analytic thought, but like all synthetic 
judgments a p7'iori can only be proved by feference to the 
contingent fact of actual experience. Secondly, Kant makes 
no attempt, either in this Analogy or elsewhere in the Critique^ 
to explain the nature and possibility of causal connection, 
that is, to show how one event, the cause, is able to give rise 
to another and different event, the effect. We can never by 
analysis of an effect discover any reason why it must neces- 
sarily be preceded by a cause.^ Thirdly, the principle of 
causality, as deduced by Kant and shown to be necessarily 
involved in all consciousness of time, is the quite general 
principle that every event must have some cause in what im- 
mediately precedes it. What in each special case the cause 
may be, can only be empirically discovered ; and that any 
selected event is really the cause can never be absolutely 
certain. The particular causal laws are discovered from 
experience, not by means of the general principle but only in 
accordance with it, and are therefore neither purely empirical 
nor wholly a priori. As even J. S. Mill teaches, the general 
principle is assumed in every inference to a causal law, and 
save by thus assuming the general principle the particular 
inference to causal connection cannot be proved. But at the 
same time, since the proof of causal connection depends upon 

^ C . A 205-7 =:B 252. 
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satisfaction of those empirical tests which Mill formulates 
in his inductive methods, such special causal laws can be 

gathered only from experience. 

The starting-point of Kanfs analysis is our consciousness 
of an objective order in time. This is for Kant a legitimate 
starting-point since he has proved in the Transcendental 
Deduction that only through consciousness of the objective is 
consciousnes% of the subjective in any form possible. The 
independent argument by which it is here supported is merely 
a particular application of the general principle of that deduc- 
tion. When we apprehend any very large object, such as a 
house, though we do so by successively perceiving the different 
parts of it, we never think of regarding these successive per- 
ceptions as representing anything successive in the house. 
On the other hand, when we apprehend successive events in 
time, such as the successive positions of a ship sailing down 
stream, we do regard the succession of our experiences as 
representing objective succession in what is apprehended. 
Kant therefore feels justified in taking as fact, that we have 
the power of distinguishing between subjective and objective 
succession, Le, between sequences which are determined by 
the order of our attentive experience and sequences which are 
given as such. It is this fact which affords Kant a precise 
method of formulating the problem of the second Analogy^ 
viz. how consciousness of objective changCy as distinguished from 
subjective succession^ is possible ? 

Schopenhauer, owing to the prominence in his system of 
the principle of sufficient reason, has commented upon this 
second Analogy in considerable detail;^ and we may here 
employ one of his chief criticisms to define more precisely the 
general intention of Kant's argument. The succession in our 
experiences of the parts of a house and of the positions of a 
ship is, Schopenhauer maintains, in both cases of genuinely 
objective character. In both instances the changes are due to 
the position of two bodies relatively to one another. In the 
first example one of these bodies is the body of the observer, or 
rather one of his bodily organs, namely the eye, and the other 
is the house, in relation to the parts of which the position of 
the eye is successively altered. In the second example the 
ship changes its position relatively to the stream. The motion 
of the eye from roof to cellar is one event ; its motion from 
cellar to roof is a second event ; and both are events of the 
same nature as the sailing of the ship. Had we the same 
power of dragging the ship upstream that we have of moving 
the eye in a direction opposite to that of its first movement, 
^ Werke {FrauenstMt, 1873), P* 
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the positions of the ship could be reversed in a manner exactly 
analogous to our reversal of the perceptions of the house. 

This criticism is a typical illustration of Schopenhauer’s 
entire failure to comprehend the central thesis of Kant’s Critical 
idealism.^ The Analytic, so far as the main argument of its 
objective deduction is concerned, was to him a closed book ; 
and as this second analogy is little else than a special applica- 
tion of the results of the deduction, he was equally at a loss in 
its interpretation. Kant was himself, of course, in large part 
responsible for the misunderstanding. The distinction which 
would seem to be implied by Kant’s language between sequence 
that is objective and sequence that is merely subjective is 
completely inconsistent with Critical principles,^ and is as 
thoroughly misleading as that other distinction which he so 
frequently employs between the a priori and the merely em- 
pirical. Schopenhauer, however, regarded these distinctions 
as valid, and accordingly applies them in the interpretation of 
Kant’s method of argument. If inner and outer experience 
are to be contrasted as two kinds of experience, there is, as 
Schopenhauer rightly insists, no sufficient ground for regard- 
ing changes due to movements of the eye as being subjective 
and those that are due to movements of a ship as being 
objective. That is not, however, Kant’s intention in the em- 
ployment of these illustrations. He uses them only to make 
clear the fairly obvious fact that while in certain cases the 
order of our perceptions is subjectively initiated, in other 


^ As evidence of this failure I may cite Schopenhauer’s comment upon A 371 
and 372 : From these passages it is quite clear that for Kant the perception of 
outer things in space is antecedent to all application of the caufaTlaw, and that 
this law does not therefore enter into it as its element and condition : mere sensa- 
tion amounts in Kant’s view to perception” {PFerke, i. p. 81). Even when, as in 
the passages referred to, Kant is speaking in his most subjectivist vein, he gives 
no justification for any such assertion, Schopenhauer, notwithstanding his sincere 
admiration for Kant — “I owe what is best in my own system to the impression 
made upon me by the works of Kant, by the sacred writings of the Hindoos, and 
by Plato” {World as Will and Idea, Werke, ii. p. 493, Eng. trans, ii. p. 5) — is 
one of the most unreliable of Kant’s critics. His comments are extremely mis- 
leading, and largely for the reason that he was interested in Kant only as he could 
obtain from him confirmation of his own philosophical tenets. Several of these 
tenets he certainly derived directly from the Critique ; but they are placed by him 
in so entirely different a setting that their essential meaning is greatly altered. 
We have already noted (above, p. 41) Schopenhauer’s exaggerated statement of 
Kant’s intuitive theory of mathematics. Kant’s suVyectivism is similarly expounded 
in a one-sided and quite unrepresentative manner (cf. below, p. 407 n.\ Hutchison 
Stirling’s criticisms of Kant in his Text Book to Kant are vitiated by a similar 
failure to recognise the completely un-Critical character of the occasional passages 
in which Kant admits a distinction between “ judgments of perception ” and judg- 
ments of experience ” (cf. above, pp. 288-9). Stirling (cf. below, p. 377) has amplified 
his criticism of Kant in Princeton Review (Jan, 1879, PP* 173 - 210 ), Fortnightly 
Review (July 1872), and in Mind {ix,, 1884, p. 531, and x,, 1885, p. 4S). 

^ Cf. above, ppi 240-2, 365, and below, p. 377. 
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cases we apprehend the subjective order of our experiences as 
corresponding to, and explicable only through, the objective 
sequence of events. In holding to this distinction Kant is not 
concerned to deny that even in the order which is determined 
by the subject’s purposes or caprice objective factors are like- 
wise involved. The fact that the foundations of a house 
support its roof, and will therefore determine what it is that 
we shall apprehend when we turn the eye upwards, does not 
render the or^er of our apprehensions any the less subjective 
in character. But that this order is purely subjective, Kant 
could never have asserted. His Critical principles definitely 
commit him to the view that even sensations and desires are 
integral parts of the unitary system of natural law. Kant, 
as we shall find, is maintaining that some such distinction 
between subjective and objective sequence as is illustrated in 
the above contrasted instances must be present from the 
very start of our experience — must, indeed, be constitutive of 
experience as such. Out of a consciousness of the purely 
subjective the notion of the objective can never arise.^ Or 
otherwise stated, consciousness of a time order, even though 
subjective, must ultimately involve the application of some 
non-subjective standard. 

shall be obliged ... to derive the subjective sequence of 
apprehension from the objective sequence of appearances, because 
otherwise the former is entirely undetermined, and does not distin- 
guish any one appearance from any other.” ^ 

We interpret the subjective order in terms of an objective 
system ; consciousness of the latter is the necessary presup- 
position of all awareness. It is as necessary to the inter- 
pretation of what is apprehended through the rotating eyeballs 
as to the apprehension of a moving ship. So far from refusing 
to recognise that the subjective order of our experiences is 
objectively conditioned, Kant is prepared to advance to the 
further assertion that it is only apprehensible when so con- 
ceived. 

In the third Analogy Kant proceeds to the connected 

^ Cf. Stout, Manual of Fsyc/wlop/, third edition, pp. 444-6 : ** Unless we 
assume from the outset that the primitive mind treats a perceived change which 
challenges its interest and attention, not as something self-existent in isolation, 
but as something conditioned by and conditioning other changes, it seems hopeless 
to attempt to show how this causal point of view could have arisen through any 
extension of knowledge in accordance with ascertained psychological laws and 
conditions. . . . There is good reason for denying that customary repetition is 
even rerruircfl to furnish a first occasion or opportunity for the first emergence of 
t.];e anr>rehcnsion of causal relations. For, as we have already insisted, the pro- 
cess of learning by experience is from the first experimental. . . . Regularities 
are only found because they are sought. But it is in the seeking that the category 
of causa! unity is primarily involved.*' Cf. below, pp. 371-2. " ^ ^ 193 = b 23k 
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all others. The origin, therefore, of our distinction between 
the subjectively successive and the succession which is also 
objective must be due in the one case to the presence of a 
rule compelling us to combine the events in some particular 
successive order, and in the other to the absence of such a 
rule. Our apprehension of the house, for instance, may 
proceed in any order, from the roof downwards or vice versa^ 
and as the order may always be reversed there is no compul- 
sion upon the^mind to regard the order of its apprehension as 
representing objective sequence. But since in our apprehen- 
sion of an event B in time, the apprehension of B follows 
upon the apprehension of a previous event A, and we cannot 
reverse the order, the mind is compelled to view the order of 
succession, in terms of the category of causality, as necessitated, 
and therefore as objective. The order is a necessary order 
not in the sense that A must always precede B, that A is the 
cause of B, but that the order, if we are to apprehend it 
correctly, must in this particular case be conceived as necessary. 
The succession, that is, need not be conceived as a causal one, 
but in order to be conceived as objective succession it must 
be conceived as rendered necessary by connections that are 
causal. 

Having, in this general fashion, shown the bearing of his 
previous analysis of objective experience upon the problem in 
hand, Kant proceeds to develop from it his proof of the special 
principle of causality. The schema of causality is necessary 
succession in time, and it is through this, its time aspect, that 
Kant approaches the principle. It has to do with the special 
case of change. To be conscious of change we must be 
conscious of an eventy that is, of something as happening at a 
particular point in time. The change, in other words, requires 
to be dated, and as we are not conscious of time in general, 
it must be dated by reference to other events, and obviously 
in this case in relation to the preceding events, in contrast to 
which it is apprehended as change. But according to the 
results of our analysis of what constitutes objective experience, 
it can be fixed in its position in objective time only if it be 
conceived as related to the preceding events according to a 
necessary law ; and the law of necessary connection in time is 
the law of causality. In order, then, that something which 
has taken place may be apprehended as having occurred, that 
is, as being an objective change, it must be apprehended as 
necessarily following upon that which immediately precedes 
it in time, i,e. as causally necessary. 

The principle of causality thus conditions consciousness of 
objective succession, and Hume, in asserting that we are 
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conscious of the succession of events^ therefore admits all that 
need be assumed in order to prove the principle. The reason 
why Hume failed to recognise this, is that he ignored the 
distinction between consciousness of the subjective order of 
our apprehensions and consciousness of the objective sequence 
of events. Yet that is a distinction upon which his own 
position rested. For he teaches that determination of causal 
laws, sufficiently certain to serve the purposes alike of practical 
life and of natural science, can be obtained through observation 
of those sequences which remain constant Such is also* the 
position of all empiricists. They hold that causal relation is 
discovered by comparison of given sequences. Kants conten- 
tion is that the apprehension of change as change, and there- 
fore ultimately the apprehension even of an arbitrarily 
determined order of subjective succession,^ presupposes, and 
is only possible through, an application of the category of 
causality. The primary function of the understanding does 
not consist in the clarification of our representation of an event, 
but in making such representation possible at alL^ The 
primary field of exercise for the understanding lies not in 
the realm of reflective comparison, but in the more funda- 
mental sphere of creative synthesis.® In determining the 
nature of the given it predetermines the principles to which 
all reflection upon the given must conform. The discursive 
activities of scientific reflection are secondary to, and condi- 
tioned by, the transcendental processes which generate the 
experience of ordinary consciousness. Only an experience 
which conforms to the causal principle can seiwe as founda- 
tion either for the empirical judgments of sense experience, 
or for that ever-increasing body of scientific knowledge into 
which their content is progressively translated. The principle 
of causality is applicable to everything experienced, for the 
sufficient reason that experience is itself possible only in terms 
of it. This conclusion finds its most emphatic and adequate 
statement in the Methodology, 

“ . . . through concepts of understanding pure reason establishes 
secure principles, not however directly from concepts, but always 
only indirectly through relation of these concepts, to something 
altogether contingent, namely, possible experience. For when such 
experience ip.e, something as object of possible experience) is pre- 
supposed, the principles are apodictically certain, though by them- 

^ By an “arbitrary” order Kant does not, of course, mean an order of 
succession that is not determined, but only one that is determined by subjectively 
conditioned direction of attention. Cf. below, p. 377. 

® Cf. A I99==B 244, and above, pp. 133, 288^9 ; below, p, 377. 

5 Cf. A I95-6”B 240-1, and above, pp. 172, 176 ff., 182-3, 2% ff., 277-8. 
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selves (directly) a priori they cannot even be recognised at all. 
Thus no one can acquire insight into the proposition that everything 
which happens has its cause, merely from the concepts involved. 
It is not, therefore, a dogma, although from another point of view, 
namely, from that of the sole field of its possible employment, 
experience, it can be proved with complete apodictic certainty. 
But though it needs proof, it should be entitled a principle^ not a 
theorem^ because it has the peculiar character that it makes possible 
the very experienM which is its own ground of proof and in this 
experience must always itself be presupposed^^ 

Before making further comment upon Kanf s central argu- 
ment, it is advisable to consider the varying statements which 
Kant has given of it. We may take his successive proofs 
in the order in which they occur in the first edition. 

First Proof.^ — The argument is developed in terms of 
Kanfs early doctrine of the transcendental object. The 
only points specially characteristic of the statement here 
given of that doctrine consist {a) in the emphasis with which 
it is asserted that representations can be experienced only in 
succession to one another, and that they can never stand in 
the relation of coexistence,^ and {U) in the almost complete 
ignoring of the transcendental object as source or ground of 
the rule in terms of which the successive representations are 
organised, {a) This is a point common to the arguments of 
all three Analogies. In the first and third the problem is 
how, from representations merely successive, permanence and 
coexistence can be determined. In the second Analogy the 
problem is how from representations invariably successive a 
distinction can be drawn between the subjectively determined 
order of our apprehensions and the objective sequence of 
events. Or in other words : how under such conditions we 
can recognise an order as given, and so as prescribing the 
order in which it must be apprehended. Or to state the 
same point in still another manner : how we can distinguish 
between an arbitrary or reversible order and an imposed or 
fixed order, and so come to apprehend the subjective order of 
our apprehensions as in certain cases controlled by, and 
explicable only through, the objective sequence of events.^ 

(b) The reason why the transcendental object, as source of 
the determinate and prescribed order of the given events, 
falls into the background in this passage is that Kant is 
concerned only with the general principle or category by 
means of which the order is apprehended as necessary. That 

^ A 736-7 =: B 765. Italics of last sentence not in Kant. 

A 189-94= B 234-9 : first to fourth par^raphs (first edition). 

® Ci above, pp. 348, 358. ^ Cf. A 192-3 =B 238-9. 
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leading through its use of the term ^appearance/ That 
term has no legitimate place in a passage inspired by the 
doctrine of the transcendental object ; there can be no such 
middle term between subjective representations and the thing 
in Itself. As Kant himself states,^ appearance defined in 
terms of that doctrine is “ nothing save a complex of repre- 
sentations/^ 

There is a very essential difference in the view which Kant 
takes of the causal relation according as he is proceeding 
upon subjectivist or upon phenomenalist lines. From the 
one point of view appearances are representations merely, 
and accordingly are entirely devoid of causal efficacy. They 
are not causes and effects of one another. They have not 
the independence or self-persistence necessary for the exercise 
of dynamical energy or even for the reception of modifications. 
Being states of the identical self,^' all causal relation, dynamic- 
ally conceived, must lie solely in their noumenal conditions. 
Causality reduces to the thought of necessitated (not necessi- 
tating) sequence. It is, as Kant has suggested in A i8i 
= B 224, a mere * analogy ' in terms of which we apply the 
logical relation of ground and consequence ^ to the interpre- 
tation of our subjective representations, and so view them as 
grounded not in one another but exclusively in the thing in 
itself. Causality in the strict sense, i.e. dynamical agency, can 
be looked for only in the noumenal sphere. 

Caird, while adopting this explanation of the term 
* analogy,' ^ is, as might be expected from his Hegelian stand- 
point, extremely indefinite and non-committal as to whether 
or not empirical objects can be genuine causes. Riehl, 
notwithstanding his professedly realistic interpretation of 
Kant, adopts the above subjectivist view of natural causation. 
So also do Benno Erdmann and Paulsen. The latter ^ speaks 
with no uncertain voice. 

“ Causality in the phenomenal world signifies for Kant, as for 
Hume, nothing but regularity in the sequence of phenomena. Real 
causal efficiency cannot of course occur here, for phenomena are 
ideational products. As, such they can no more produce an effect 
than concepts can.” 

The corresponding phenomenalist view of the causal rela- 
tion receives no quite definite formulation either in this section 
or elsewhere in the Critique, but may be gathered from the 
^ A 191 = B 236. Cf. above, pp. 216-18. 

^ ^ As pointed out above, this is really a secondary meaning which Kant reads 

into the term, analogy ; it is not the true explanation of his choice of the term. 

® Critical Philosophy of Amt ^ vol. i. pp. 540, 580. 

* JCant, p. 1981 trans. by Creighton and Lefevre, p. 196. 
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general trend of Kant’s phenomenalist teaching.^ It is some- 
what as follows. The term ‘ analogy ’ is viewed as having a 
meaning very different from that above suggested. The 
causal relation is not a mere analogy from the logical relation 
of ground and consequence; it is the representation of 
genuinely dynamical activities in the objects apprehended. 
Those objects are not mere states of the self, subjective 
representations. They are part of an independent order 
which in the form known to us is a phenomenalist transcript 
of a deeper reality. If the causal relation is the analogy of 
anything distinguishable from itself, it is an analogon or 
interpretation of dynamical powers exercised by things in 
themselves,^ not of the merely logical relation between 
premisses and conclusion. The objects of representation may 
exercise powers which representations as such can never be 
conceived as possessing. Between the individual’s subjective 
states and things in themselves stands the phenomenal world 
of the natural sciences. Its function, whether as directly 
experienced through sense-perception or as conceptually 
reconstructed through scientific hypothesis, is to stand as the 
representative in human consciousness of that noumenal realm 
in which all existence is ultimately rooted. The causal 
interactions of material bodies in space are as essentially 
constitutive of those bodies as are any of their quantitative 
properties. Causal relation, even in the phenomenal sphere, 
must not be identified with mere conformity to law. The 
true and complete purpose of the natural sciences is not to 
be found in the Berkeleian or sceptical ideal of simplification, 
but in the older and sounder conception of causal explanation. 
That, at least, is the view which Kant invariably defends 
whenever he has occasion to discuss the principles of physical 
science. 

Second Proof. ^ — The argument of the first proof is here 
developed in indirect fashion. In the absence of any rule 
prescribing necessary sequence, no distinction can be made 
between subjective and objective succession. The justifica- 
tion for such a rule lies therefore, not in an inductive inference 
from repeated experience, but in its necessity for the possibility 
of experience. It is an expression of the synthetic unity in 
which experience consists. 

Third Proof.^ — This is for the most part merely a restate- 

^ Cf. above, pp. 270 fF., 313-21. 

^ Kant, of course, recognises that we cannot make any such positive assertion ; 
to do so would be to transcend the limits imposed by Critical principles. Cf. 
below, p. 382. 

® A i94-6e:B 239-41 : fifth to seventh paragraphs (first edition). 

^ A 196-9= B 241-4: eighth to tenth paragraphs (fet edition). 
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ment of the first proof. It differs from it in making rather 
more explicit that the objective reference involved in the 
notion of the transcendental object is one that carries the 
mind beyond all representations to the thought of something 
which determines their order according to a rule. Otherwise 
the ambiguities of the terms employed are identical with those 
of the first proof. Its concluding paragraph, however, is a 
much clearer statement of the difficult argument of A 192-3 ~ 
B 238-9. 

rourth Proof.^ — This proof differs from all the others. It 
argues from the characteristics of pure time to the properties 
necessary to the empirical representation of the time-series. 
As time cannot be experienced in and by itself, all its 
essential characteristics must be capable of being represented 
in terms of appearance. “Only in appearances can we 
empirically recognise continuity in the connection of times.’' 
The primary function of the understanding is to make such 
recognition possible, and it does so by “ transferring the time 
order to the appearances and their existence.” It is a neces- 
sary law of time that we can only advance to the succeeding 
through the preceding. Each moment of time is the indispens- 
able condition of the existence of that which follows it. We can 
pass to the year 1915 only by way of the preceding year 1914. 
And since, as just noted, time is not cognisable by itself but 
only as the form of our perceptions, this law must be applic- 
able to them, We can only be conscious of all times as 
successively conditioning one another in one single time, and 
that means in one single objective time, if we are conscious of 
all the phenomena perceived as conditioning one another in 
their order in time. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand how Kant came to 
formulate the argument in this form. The explanation may 
perhaps be found in his preoccupation ^ with the doctrine of 
a transcendental activity of the productive imagination and 
with the connected doctrine of a pure a. priori manifold. For 
this proof would seem to rest upon the assumption that the 
characteristics of time are known a priori and therefore 

with complete certainty, independently of sense experience. 
The unusual and somewhat scholastic character of the proof 
also appears in Kant’s substitution of the principle of sufficient 
reason for the principle of causality. But despite the artificial 
character of the standpoint, the argument serves to bring 
prominently forward Kant’s central thesis, viz. that the 
principle of causality is presupposed in all consciousness of 

^ A 199-201 = 3 244-6 ; eleventh to thirteenth paragraphs (first edition), 

, ^ Cf. above, pp. 224 ff., 264 ff. ; below, 377. 
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time, even of the subjectively successive. Also, by emphasising 
that time in and by itself can never be '‘an object of 
perception,’^ and that the relating of appearances to " absolute 
time” is possible only through the determining of them in 
their relations to one another, it supplies the data for 
correction of its own starting-point. 

Fifth Froofd — This proof is probably later than the 
preceding proofs. Though its essential content coincides with 
that of the opening proof, its formulation woufS seem to be 
a first attempt at statement of the sixth proof, i,e, of the 
argument which Kant added in the second edition. Adickes 
considers this proof to be earlier in date than the first four 
proofs, but the reason which he assigns for so regarding it, 
viz. that Kant here postulates a synthesis of the imagination 
independent of the categories as preceding a synthesis of 
apprehension in terms of the categories, seems to be based 
upon a much too literal reading of Kant’s loose mode of 
statement. The argument rather appears to be, as in the 
sixth proof, that synthesis of the imagination may be either 
subjective or objective ; and the term " apprehension ” would 
seem to be used as signifying that the manifold synthesised is 
given to the imagination through actual sense experience, 
and that as thus given it has a determinate order of its own. 
The argument concludes with the statement (more definite 
than any to be found in the preceding arguments), that the 
proof of the principle of causality consists in its indispens- 
ableness as a condition of all empirical judgments, and so 
of experience as such. As a ground of the possibility of 
experience it must be valid of all the objects of experience. 

Sixth Proof.® — The argument of the fifth proof is here 
more clearly stated. All synthesis is due to “the faculty 
of imagination which determines inner sense in respect of 
the time relation,” Such synthesis may, however, yield the 
consciousness either of subjective succession or of succes- 
sion “ in the object.” In the latter form it presupposes the 
employment of a pure concept of the understanding, that of 
the relation of cause and effect. And the conclusion reached 
is again that only so is empirical knowledge possible. This 
mode of stating the argument is far from satisfactory. It 
tends to obscure Kant’s central thesis, that only through 
consciousness of an objective order is consciousness of 
subjective sequence possible, and that the principle of causality 
is therefore a conditioning factor of all consciousness. The 
misleading distinction drawn in the Prolegomena between 

A 201-2 = B 246-7 : fourteenth paragraph (first edition). 

® B 233-4 : second paragraph (second edition). 
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judgments of perception and judgments of experience also 
crops out in Kanf s use of the phrase “ mere perception/^ ^ 

We may again return to Kands central argument For 
we have still to consider certain objections to which it may 
seem to He open, and also to comment upon Kant’s further 
explanations in the remaining paragraphs of the section.^ 
Kant’s imperfect statement of his position has suggested to 
Hutchison Stirling and others a problem which is largely 
artificial, namely, how the mind is enabled to recognise the 
proper occasions upon which to apply the category of causality. 
On the one hand sequence as such cannot be the criterion, 
since many sequences are not causal, and on the other hand 
the absence of sequence does not appear to debar its applica- 
tion, since cause and effect would frequently seem to be co- 
existent. This difficulty arises from failure to appreciate the 
central thesis upon which Kant’s proof of the principle of 
causality ultimately rests. Kant’s diffuse and varying mode 
of statement may conceal but never conflicts with that thesis, 
which consists in the contention that the category of causality 
is a necessary and invariable factor in all consciousness. 
Nothing can be apprehended save in terms of it,^ ^ It pre- 
scribes an interpretation which the mind has no option save 
to apply in the consciousness of each and every event, of the 
coexistent no less than of the sequent. Whether two changes 
are coexistent or are successive, each must be conceived as 
possessing an antecedent cause. The only difference is that 
in the case of sequent events one of them {z,e, the antecedent 
change) may, upon empirical investigation, be found to be 
itself the cause of the second and subsequent event, whereas 
with coexistent events this can never be possible. As the 
principle of causality is that every event must have an ante- 
cedent cause, it follows that where there is no sequence there 
can be no causation. But when Kant states that sequence is 
the sole empirical criterion ” ^ of the causal relation, he does 
less than justice to the position he is defending. The empirical 
criteria are manifold in number, and are such as John Stuart 
Mill has attempted to formulate in his inductive methods. 

Schopenhauer has objected ^ that Kant’s argument proves 
too much, since it would involve that all objective sequences, 

I B 233-4. 2 Frojn ^ 202 247 to the end. 

® Kant’s phenomenalist substitute for the Cartesian subjectivism (cf. above, pp. 
270 ff., 312 ff. ) enables hm to develop this thesis in a consistent and thoroughgoing 
manner. The subjective is a subspecies within the class of what is determined 
by natural law ; and the principle of causality is therefore applicable to subjective 
change in the same rigorous fashion as to the objectively sequent. 

^ A 204 =B 249. 5 pp^ 87-92. 
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such as that of night and day or of the notes in a piece of 
music, are themselves causal sequences* This criticism has 
been replied to by Stadler ^ in the following terms : 

‘‘ When Schopenhauer adduces the sequence of musical notes or of 
day and night, as objective sequences which can be known without 
the causal law, we need only meet him with the question, Where in 
these cases is the substance that changes ? So soon as he is forced 
to put his objection into the form required to bring k into relation to 
the question of the possibility of knowledge, his error becomes obvious. 
His instances must then be expressed thus : — The instrument passes 
from one state of sound into another ; the earth changes from the 
measure of enlightenment which makes day, to that which makes 
night. Of such changes no one will say that they are not referred 
to a cause. And we may quote in this reference the appropriate 
saying of Kant himself, ‘ Days are, as it were, the children of Time, 
since the following day with that which it contains is the product of 
the previous day.’ ” 

Night and day, in so far as they are sequent events, must 
be conceived in terms of causality, not in the sense that night 
causes day, but as being determined by causes that account 
not only for each separately, but also for the alternating 
sequence of the one upon the other. Such causes are found 
by the astronomer to lie in the changing positions of the earth 
relatively to the sun. 

Schopenhauer adds a further objection of a more subtle 
nature, which has again been excellently stated and answered 
by Stadler : 

Schopenhauer points out that what we call chance is just a 
sequence of events which do not stand in causal connexion. ‘ I come 
out of the house and a tile falls from the roof which strikes me ; in 
such a case there is no causal connexion between the falling of the 
tile and my coming out of the house, yet the succession of these two 
events is objectively determined in my apprehension of them.’ How 
have we to criticise this case. from the transcendental point of view? 
We know that successions become necessary, i,e. objective, for our 
consciousness, when we regard them as changes of a substance which 
are determined by a cause. But it is shown here that there are 
successions in which the single members are changes of different 
substances. If substance S changes its state A into B on account 
of the cause X, and substance S' changes its state A' into B' on 
account of the cause X', and if I call the first change V and the 
second V', the question arises how the objectivity of the succession 

^ Grundsdtze dtr reinen ErkenntnisS'Theorie^ p. 151, Quoted and translated 
by Caird, i. p. 572. Caird sums up the matter in a sentence (p. 571) : ‘‘ Kant is 
showing, not that objective succession is always causal, but that the determination 
of a succession of perceptions as referring to a succession of states in an object, 
involves the principle of causality.” 
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V Y is related to the law of causality. Sequences such as V Y are 
very frequent, and our consciousness of the objectivity is certain. 
Do we owe this consciousness to the same rule as holds good in 
other cases ? Certainly. The distinction is not qualitative, but rests 
only on the greater complication of the change in ^ question. The 
sequence V V' can become objective only if I think it as a necessary 
connexion. It must be so determined that V can only follow V' in 
‘ consciousness in general ’ ; there must be a U, the introduction of 
which is the cause that Y' follows V. To be convinced of this, I do 
not need actually to know U. I know that on every occasion U 
causes the succession V V'. Of course, this presupposes that all data 
of the states considered, A and A', remain identical. But whether 
these data are very simple or endlessly complex, whether they are 
likely to combine to the given result frequently or seldom, is in- 
diiferent for the objectifying of the event ; it is not the perception 
of U, but the presupposition of it, which makes the change necessary 
and so objective for us.”^ 

To turn now to the other difficulty which Kant himself 
raises in A 202-3 = B 247-8, viz. that cause and effect would 
frequently seem to be coexistent, and the sole empirical 
criterion ” to be therefore absent It may from this point of 
view be maintained that the great majority of causes occur 
simultaneously with their effects, and that such time sequence 
as occurs is due solely to the fact that the cause cannot execute 
itself in one single instant. Kant has little difficulty in dis- 
posing of this objection. Causality concerns only the order^ 
not the lapse^ of time ; and the sequence relation must remain 
even though there is no interval between the two events. If 
a leaden ball lies upon a cushion it makes a depression in it. 
The ball and the depression are coexistent. None the less, 
when viewed in their dynamical relation, the latter must be 
regarded as sequent upon the former. If the leaden ball is 
placed upon a smooth cushion a hollow is at once made, but 
if a hollow exists in a cushion a ball need not appear. In 
other words, the criteria for the determination of specific causal 
relations are neither the presence nor the absence of sequence, 
but are empiiical considerations verifiable only upon special 
investigation.^ The observer is called upon to disentangle the 
complicated web of given appearances under the guidance of 
the quite general and formal principle that every event is due to 
some antecedent cause. He must do so as best he can through 
the application of his acquired insight, and, when necessary, by 
means of the requisite experimental variation of conditions. 

In the two following paragraphs (A 204-5 = B 249-51) 
^ Loc. cit. 

P The connected question how we can determine the ball and the cushion as 
objectively coexistent is the problem of the third Analogy. 
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Kant raises points which he later discussed more fully in the 
Metaphysical First Principles of Natural Science?- As adequate 
explanation of the argument would be a very lengthy matter, 
and not of any very real importance for the understanding 
of the general Critical position, we may omit all treatment 
of it. In the sections of the Metaphysical First Principles 
just cited, the reader will find the necessary comment and 
explanation. Such bearing as these two par^raphs have 
upon Kant^s view of the nature of the causal relation has 
been noted above.^ 

In the section on Anticipations of Perception^ Kant has 
stated that the principle of th5,«Q9?;;tinuity of change involves 
empirical factors, and thc^femre falls outside the limits of 
transcendental philosophy. To this more correct attitude 
Kant, unfortunately, ci^not hold. In A 207-11 = B 252-6 he 
professes to establish J^^rinciple in a priori transcendental 
fashion as a necessar v'^^^ ^i i r.e of the nature of time. This 
proof is indeed thr'^^H'^^ited with unessential variations, 
thereby clearly sho^^ ’ ^ V _^'^t these paragraphs also are of 
composite origin. Trie . in all three cases consists in 

inferring from the cont^’-^ ^.ty of time the continuity of all 
changes in time. As th^>'l^‘ arts of time are themselves times, 
of which no one is the siWillest, so in all generation in time, 
the cause must in its action^ pass through all the degrees of 
quantity from zero to that\pf^he final effect. 

“Every change has a cau^Ljdmich evinces its causality in the 
whole time in which the change ^^S^»^ace. This cause, therefore, 
does not engender the change suddeni;^^f53lgg in one moment), 
but in a time, so that, as the time incre^es frorrSits initial moment 
a to its completion in the quantity of reahw is in like 

manner generated through all lesser degrees are contained 

between the first and the last.” * 

This argument is inconclusive. As Kant him^lf recognises 
in regard to space, ^ we may not without special Woof assume 
that what is true of time must be true of the contemts of time. 
If time, change, and causation can be equated, wlmt is true 
of one will be true of all three. But the assumptnpn upon 
which the argument thus rests has not itself been substantiated. 

In the third proofs the argument is stated in extreme 
subjectivist terms which involve the further assumption that 

^ III. BrUdrung 1 and 2, Lehrsatz i (especially Anmerkung theretoX Cf. 
also II. Brkldrung i and 5, and the last pages of the Allgemeine A7imerkung. 

® 3Sh 373’4- Cf. pp. 318-21. 

. ® A 170-1 = B 212-13, above, p. 353, n, 2. ^ A 208 = B 253-4. 

^ M&tapkysical First Principles^ XL lehrsatz Anmerktmg 3. 

® A 209-10=3 255-6. 
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what is true of apprehension is ipso facto true of everything 
apprehended. The possibility of establishing the law of 
dynamical continuity follows, Kant declares, as a consequence 
of its being a law of our subjective apprehension. 

“We anticipate only our own apprehension, the formal condition 
of which, inasmuch as it inheres in the mind prior to all given 
appearances, must certainly be capable of being known a priori^ ^ 

% 

Kanfs attitude towards the physical principle of con- 
tinuity underwent considerable change. In his New Doctrine 
of Motion and Rest (1758)^ he maintains that it cannot be 
proved, and that physicists may rightly refuse to recognise 
it evqvoas an hypothesis. It is in the Essay on Negative 
Quant^^\j 6 f)^ that Kant first adopts the attitude of the 
Critique)^^^"^^ rejects the “ speculative ” objections raised 
against tn;^?> '^thematical conception of the infinitely small. 
In the MeiN ^ical First Principles of Natural Science^ the 
principle of^^ -itinuity is defended and developed, but only 
in its applicj^ Dn to material existence, not in its relation 
to the causaF^'oeess. 


C. Third Analogy. — All substances^ in so far as they are 
coexistent^ stand in thoroughgoing communion^ i,e. in Reciprocity 
with one another. Or, as in the second edition : All substances, 
so far as they can be perceived to coexist in space, are in 
thoroughgoing reciprocity. 

This section contains four separate proofs. The first 
three paragraphs in the text of the first edition contain the 
first proof. The fourth paragraph supplies a second proof, 
and the fifth paragraph a third. In the second edition Kant 
adds a fourth proof (the first paragraph of the text of the 
second edition). 

We may lead up to these proofs by first formulating 
the fundamental assumption upon which they proceed, and. 
if) the thesis which they profess to establish, {a) The argu- 
ment involves the same initial assumption as the preceding 
Analogies, viz. that representations exist exclusively in suc- 
cession, or stated in phenomenalist terms, that the objectively 
coexistent can be apprehended only in and through representa- 
tions that are sequent to one another in time.® Upon this 


1 A210-B256. 2 22. 

t P' ^68. 4 

^ For lack of a more suitable English equivalent I have translated Gemeinschaft 
As Kant points out in A 2i3=B 260, the German term is 
itseW ambiguous, signifying mmierdum {i.e. dynamical interaction) as well as 
commumo, * 

' Cf. above, pp. 348, 358-9, 367-8, 371-2. 
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assumption the problem of the third Analogy is to explain 
how from representations all of which are in succession we 
can determine the objectively coexistent, (d) In the Disserta- 
tion'^ Kant had maintained that though the possibility of 
dynamical communion of substances is not necessarily involved 
in their mere existence, such interaction may be assumed as 
a consequence of their common origin in, and dependence 
upon, a Divine Being. In the Critique no such jpetaphysical 
speculations are any longer in order, and Kant recognises 
that as regards things in themselves it is not possible to 
decide whether dynamical interaction is, or is not, necessarily 
involved in coexistence. The problem of this third Analog)/ 
concerns only appearances, which as such must be subject to 
the conditions of unitary experience ; and one such condition 
is that they be apprehended as belonging to a single objective 
order of nature, and therefore as standing in reciprocal 
relations of interaction. Tke apprehension of substances as 
reciprocally determining one another is^ Kant contends, an 
indispensable condition of their being known even as coexistent. 
Such is KanPs thesis. The proof may first be stated in what 
may be called its typical or generic form, Kant’s four 
successive proofs can then be related to it as to a common 
standard. 

Two things, A and B, can be apprehended as coexistent 
only in so far as we can experience them in either order, Le, 
when the order of our perceptions of them is reversible. If 
they existed in succession, this could never be possible. The 
earlier member of a time series is past when the succeeding 
member is present, and what belongs to the past can never 
be an object of perception. The fact that the order in which 
things can be perceived is reversible would thus seem to prove 
that they do not exist successively to one another in time.^ 
That, however, is not the case. By itself such experience 
does not really suffice to yield consciousness of coexistence. 
It can yield only consciousness of an alternating succession.^ 
A further factor, namely, interpretation of the reversibility of 
our perceptions as due to their being conditioned by objects 
which stand in the relation of reciprocal determination, must 
first be postulated. If these objects mutually determine one 
another to be what they are, no one of them can be antecedent 
to or subsequent upon the others ; and by their mutual 
reference each will date the others as simultaneous with 
itself. In other words, the perception of the coexistence of 

1 § 17 fF. Cf. NacUrage %u Kants Kritik^ ixxxvi, with B. Erdmann^s com- 
ment, p. 35. 

2 A 2II-I2=;B 258. Cf. A 2II=;B 257. ^A2II-B257. 
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objects involves the conception of them as mutually determin- 
ing one another. The principle of communion or reciprocity 
conditions the experience of coexistence, and is therefore 
valid for objects apprehended in that manner. 

Kant also maintains, more by implication than by explicit 
statement, that as A and B need not stand in^ any direct 
relation, the apprehension of them as coexistent involves the 
conception of an all-embracing order of nature within which 
they fall and ^hich determines them to be what they am. If 
any one of them, even the most minute and insignificant, 
were conceived as altei'ed, corresponding simultaneous varia- 
tions would have to be postulated for all the others. The 
unity of the phenomenal world is the counterpart of the unity 
of apperception. Unity of experience involves principles 
which prescribe a corresponding unity in the natural realm* 
Dynamical communion is the sufficient and necessary fulfilment 
of this demand. It carries to completion the unity demanded 
by the preceding Analogies of substance and causality, Kant 
sums up his position in a note to A 218 = B 265. 

“ The unity of the world-whole, in which all appearances have to 
be connected, is evidently a mere consequence of the tacitly assumed 
principle of the communion of all substances which are coexistent 
For if they were isolated, they would not as parts constitute a 
whole. And if their coexistence alone did not necessitate their 
connection (the reciprocal action of the manifold) we could not 
argue from the former, which is a merely ideal relation, to the 
latter, which is a real relation. We have, however, in the proper 
context, shown that communion is really the ground of the possibility 
of an empirical knowledge of coexistence, and that therefore the 
actual inference is merely from this empirical knowledge to com- 
munion as its condition.” 

To turn now to Kanfs successive proofs. The firsts calls 
for no special comment. It coincides with the above. The 
second^ proof is an incompletely stated argument, which 
differs from the first only in its more concrete statement of 
the main thesis and in its limitation of the argument to 
spatial existences. Dynamical community is the indispensable 
condition of our apprehension of any merely spatial side-by- 
sideness. Kant now adds that it is the dynamical continuity 
of the spatial world which enables us to apprehend the 
coexistence of its constituents. The important bearing of 
this argument we shall consider in its connection with the 
proof which Kant added in the second, edition. 

^ A 21 1-13 = B 258-60 : first three paragraphs (first edition). 

^ A 213-14=3 260-1 ; fourth paragraph (first edition). 
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The third ^ proof is probably the earliest in date of writing. 
It draws a misleading distinction between subjective and 
objective coexistence, and seems to argue that only the latter 
form of coexistence need presuppose the employment of the 
category of reciprocity. That runs directly counter to the 
central thesis of the other proofs, that only in terms of 
dynamical relation is coexistence at all apprehensible. That 
the above distinction indicates an early date of writing would 
seem to be confirmed by the obscure phrase community of 
apperception ” which is reminiscent of the pi'ominence given 
to apperception in Kant’s earlier views, and by the concluding 
sentence in which Kant employs terms — inherence, conse- 
quence, and composition — that are also characteristic of the 
earlier stages of his Critical enquiries.^ 

It is significant that in the new argument® of the second 
edition the space factor, emphasised in the second proof of the 
first edition, is again made prominent.^ The principle is, in- 
deed, reformulated in such manner as to suggest its limitation 
to spatial existences. All substances, so far as they can be 
perceived to coexist in space, are in thoroughgoing reciprocity.” 
Now it is decidedly doubtful whether Kant means to limit the 
category of reciprocity to spatial existences. As we have 
already noted, ^ he would seem to hold that though the category 
of causality can acquire meaning only in its application to 
events in space, it may in its subsequent employment be 
extended to the states of inner sense. The latter are effects 
dynamically caused, and among their causal conditions are 
mechanical processes in space. The extension of the category 
of reciprocity to include sensations and desires undoubtedly 
gives rise to much greater difficulties than those involved in 
the universal application of the causal principle. On the other 
hand, its limitation to material bodies must render the co- 
ordination of mental states and mechanical processes highly 
doubtful, and would carry with it all the difficulties of an 
epiphenomenal view of psychical existences. The truth prob- 
ably is that in this matter Kant had not thought out his posi- 
tion in any quite definite manner ; and that owing to the 
influence, on the one hand of the dualistic teaching of the 
traditional Cartesian physics, and on the other of his increasing 
appreciation of the part which space must play in the defini- 

^ A 214-15 = B 261-2 : fifth paragraph (first edition). 

^ Cf. above, pp. 1S9-90, 208 ft. B 257-8 ; first paragraph (second edition). 

* Cf- B 291-3, partially quoted above, pp. 310-11. In the M&taphysiml First 
Principles {III. Lehrsatz, 4) the principle that action and reaction are always equal 
is similarly limited to the outer relations of material bodies in space, and Kant 
adds that all change in bodies is motion. Cf. xi. p. 234 ; and above, p. 147. 

^ Above pp. 3x1-12; below, pp. 473-7. 
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tion and proof of the principles of understanding, he limited 
the category of reciprocity to spatial existences, without con- 
sidering how far such procedure is capable of being reconciled 
with his determinist view of the empirical self. His procedure 
is also open to a second objection, namely, that while thus 
reformulating the principle, he fails to remodel his proof in a 
sufficiently thoroughgoing fashion. The chief , stress is still 
laid upon th<^ temporal element ; and in order to obtain a 
proof of the principle that will harmonise with the prominence 
given to the space-factor, we are thrown back upon such supple- 
mentary suggestions as we can extract from the second argu- 
ment of the first edition. It is there stated that “without 
dynamical communion even spatial community {communio 
spatii) could never be known empirically.'' ^ That is an asser- 
tion which, if true, will yield a proof of the principle of reci- 
procity analogous to that which has been given of the principle 
of causality ; for it will show that just as the conception of 
causality is involved in, and makes possible, the awareness of 
time, so the conception of reciprocity is involved in, and makes 
possible, the awareness of space. 

The proof will be as follows. The parts of space have 
to be conceived as spatially interrelated. Space is not a col- 
lection of independent spaces ; particular spaces exist only in 
and through the spaces which enclose them.- In other words, 
the parts of space mutually condition one another. Each part 
exists only in and through its relations, direct or indirect, to 
all the others ; the awareness of their coexistence involves the 
awareness of this reciprocal determination. But space cannot, 
any more than time, be known in and by itself ; ^ and what is 
true of space must therefore hold of the contents, in terms of 
the interrelations of which space can alone be experienced. 
How, then, can the reciprocal determination of substances in 
space be apprehended by a consciousness which is subject in 
all its experiences to the conditions of time? As Kant has 
pointed out in A 2ii = B 258,^ objective coexistence is dis- 
tinguished from objective sequence by reversibility of the per- 
ceptions through which it is apprehended. When A and B 
coexist, our perceptions can begin with A and pass to B, or 
start from B and proceed to A. There is also, as Kant 
observes in the second proof, a further condition, namely, that 
the transition is in each case made through a continuous series 
of changing perceptions. 

^ A 213 = B 260. 

^ The inconsistency of Kant’s view of pure manifolds of time and space with 
the argument of the Analytic of Principles is too obvious to call for detailed 
comment. 

» Cf. B 257. 
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Only the continuous influences in all parts of space can lead 
our senses from one object to another. The light, which plays 
between our eye and the celestial bodies, produces a mediate com- 
munion between us and them, and thereby establishes the coexistence 
of the latter. We cannot empirically change our position (perceive 
such a change), unless matter in all parts of space makes the percep- 
tion of our position possible to us. Only by means of its reciprocal 
influence can matter establish the simultaneous existence of its parts, 
and thereby, though only mediately, their coexisten(?e with even the 
most remote objects. Without communion, every perception of an 
appearance in space is broken off from every other, and the chain of 
empirical representations, Le, experience, would have to begin entirely 
anew with every new object, without the least connection with pre- 
ceding representations, and without standing to them in any relation 
of time.” ^ 

But even such reversibility of continuous series does not by 
itself establish coexistence. For in the imagination ^ we can 
represent such series, without thereby acquiring the right to 
assert that they exist not as series but as simultaneous wholes. 
And as Kant might also have pointed out, even in sense-per- 
ception we can experience reversible continuous series that do 
not in any way justify the inference to coexistence. We may, 
for instance, produce on a musical instrument a series of con- 
tinuously changing sounds, and then in immediate succession 
produce the same series in reverse order. An additional factor 
is therefore required, namely, the interpretation of the reversi- 
bility of our perceptions as being grounded in objects which, 
because spatially extended, and spatially continuous with one 
another, can yield continuous series of perceptions, and which, 
because of their thoroughgoing reciprocity, make possible the 
reversing of these series. To summarise the argument in a 
sentence : as the objectively coexistent, if it is to be known 
at all, can only be known through sequent representations, the 
condition of its apprehension is the possibility of interpreting 
reversible continuous series as due to the reciprocal interaction 
of spatially ordered substances. 

This argument has a twofold bearing. Its most obvious 
consequence is that all things apprehended as coexistent must 
be conceived as standing in relations of reciprocal interaction ; 
but by implication this involves the further consequence that 
the conceptual principle of reciprocity is an integral factor in 
all apprehension of space. Space, though intuitive in char- 
acter, has a meaning that demands this concept for its articula- 
tion, Just as consciousness of temporal sequence is only 
possible in terms of causation, so consciousness of spatial 

^ A 213-14=3 260-1. ^3257. 
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coexistence is only possible through application of the category 
of reciprocity. And since, on Kant’s view, awareness of space 
conditions awareness of time, these conclusions carry the 
Critical analysis of our consciousness of time a stage further. 
In confirmation of the. more general argument of the objective 
deduction, reciprocity is added to the already large sum-total 
of the indispensable conditions of our time - consciousness ; 
while in regard to time itself it is shown that, owing to its 
space-reference, coexistence may be counted among its possible 
modes. 

I have made occasional reference to the positions adopted 
by Stout in his Manual of Psychology^ and may here indicate 
their relation to the present argument. Stout cites four 
** categories” or ultimate principles of unity which ‘‘belong 
even to rudimentary perceptual consciousness as a condition 
of its further development,” ^ namely, spatial unity, temporal 
unity, causal unity, and the unity of different attributes as 
belonging to the same thing. The criticism which, from the 
standpoint of the Analogies^ has to be passed upon this list, ^ 
is that it ignores the category of reciprocity, i,e, of systematic 
interconnection, and that it fails to recognise the close relation 
in which the various principles stand to one another. The 
temporal unity must not be isolated from causal unity, nor 
either of them from the spatial unity, with which the category 
of reciprocity is inseparably bound up. Further, Kant main- 
tains that these principles are demanded, not merely for the 
development of perceptual consciousness, but for its very 
existence. 

But Kant’s argument suggests many difficulties which we 
have not yet considered, and we may again employ Schopen- 
hauer’s criticisms to define the issues involved. 

“ The conception of reciprocity ought to be banished from meta- 
physics. For I now intend, quite seriously, to prove that there is no 
reciprocity in the strict sense, and this conception, which people are 
so fond of using, just on account of the indefiniteness of the thought, 
is seen, if more closely considered, to be empty, false, and invalid. 
... It implies that both the states A and B are cause and that both 
are effect of each other ; but this really amounts to saying that each 
of the two is the earlier and also the later ; thus it is an absurdity.” ^ 

This criticism proceeds on the assumption that the category 
of reciprocity reduces to a dual application of the category of 
causality. If that were the case, there would, of course, be no 

^ Third edition, p. 438. 

- wStout does not himself offer it as complete. 

^ World as Will and Idea, W, ii. pp. S44-5 : Eng. trans. ii. pp. 61-3. 
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‘‘ Only the continuous influences in all parts of space can lead 
our senses from one object to another. The light, which plays 
between our eye and the celestial bodies, produces a mediate com- 
munion between us and them, and thereby establishes the coexistence 
of the latter. We cannot empirically change our position (perceive 
such a change), unless matter in all parts of space makes the percep- 
tion of our position possible to us. Only by means of its reciprocal 
influence can matter establish the simultaneous existence of its parts, 
and thereby, though only mediately, their coexisten<5e with even the 
most remote objects. Without communion, every perception of an 
appearance in space is broken off from every other, and the chain of 
empirical representations, i,e, experience, would have to begin entirely 
anew with every new object, without the least connection with pre- 
ceding representations, and without standing to them in any relation 
of time.” ^ 

But even such reversibility of continuous series does not by 
itself establish coexistence. For in the imagination ^ we can 
represent such series, without thereby acquiring the right to 
assert that they exist not as series but as simultaneous wholes. 
And as Kant might also have pointed out, even in sense-per- 
ception we can experience reversible continuous series that do 
not in any way justify the inference to coexistence. We may, 
for instance, produce on a musical instrument a series of con- 
tinuously changing sounds, and then in immediate succession 
produce the same series in reverse order. An additional factor 
is therefore required, namely, the interpretation of the reversi- 
bility of our perceptions as being grounded in objects which, 
because spatially extended, and spatially continuous with one 
another, can yield continuous series of perceptions, and which, 
because of their thoroughgoing reciprocity, make possible the 
reversing of these series. To summarise the argument in a 
sentence : as the objectively coexistent, if it is to be known 
at all, can only be known through sequent representations, the 
condition of its apprehension is the possibility of interpreting 
reversible continuous series as due to the reciprocal interaction 
of spatially ordered substances. 

This argument has a twofold bearing. Its most obvious 
consequence is that all things apprehended as coexistent must 
be conceived as standing in relations of reciprocal interaction ; 
but by implication this involves the further consequence that 
the conceptual principle of reciprocity is an integral factor in 
all apprehension of space. Space, though intuitive in char- 
acter, has a meaning that demands this concept for its articula- 
tion. Just as consciousness of temporal seciuencc is only 
possible in terms of causation, so consciousness of spatial 

1 A 2I3-I4=B 260'I. ^ b 257. 
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coexistence is only possible through application of the category 
of reciprocity. And since, on Kant’s view, awareness of space 
conditions awareness of time, these conclusions carry the 
Critical analysis of our consciousness of time a stage further. 
In confirmation of the more general argument of the objective 
deduction, reciprocity is added to the already large sum-total 
of the indispensable conditions of our time - consciousness ; 
while in regard to time itself it is shown that, owing to its 
space-reference, coexistence may be counted among its possible 
modes. 

I have made occasional reference to the positions adopted 
by Stout in his Manual of Psychology^ and may here indicate 
their relation to the present argument. Stout cites four 
‘‘categories” or ultimate principles of unity which “belong 
even to rudimentary perceptual consciousness as a condition 
of its further development,” ^ namely, spatial unity, temporal 
unity, causal unity, and the unity of different attributes as 
belonging to the same thing. The criticism which, from the 
standpoint of the Analogies, has to be passed upon this list,^ 
is that it ignores the category of reciprocity, i.e, of systematic 
interconnection, and that it fails to recognise the close relation 
in which the various principles stand to one another. The 
temporal unity must not be isolated from causal unity, nor 
either of them from the spatial unity, with which the category 
of reciprocity is inseparably bound up. Further, Kant main- 
tains that these principles are demanded, not merely for the 
development of perceptual consciousness, but for its very 
existence. 

But Kant’s argument suggests many dijfiiculties which we 
have not yet considered, and we may again employ Schopen- 
hauer’s criticisms to define the issues involved. 

“ The conception of reciprocity ought to be banished from meta- 
physics. For I now intend, quite seriously, to prove that there is no 
reciprocity in the strict sense, and this conception, which people are 
so fond of using, just on account of the indefiniteness of the thought, 
is seen, if more closely considered, to be empty, false, and invalid. 
... It implies that both the states A and B are cause and that both 
are effect of each other ; but this really amounts to saying that each 
of the two is the earlier and also the later : thus it is an absurdity.” ^ 

This criticism proceeds on the assumption that the category 
of reciprocity reduces to a dual application of the category of 
causality. If that were the case, there would, of course, be no 

^ Third edition, p. 438. 

- Stout does not himself offer it as complete. 

^ World as Will and Idea, W. ii. pp. 544-5 : Eng. trans. ii. pp. 61-3. 
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separate category of reciprocity,^ and further it would, as 
Schopenhauer maintains, be impossible to regard A and B as 
being at one and the same time both cause and effect of one 
another. Causality determines the order of the states of 
substances in the time series; reciprocity must be distinct 
from causality if it is to be capable of defining the order of 
their coexistent states in space. A deduction from the dual 
application of the conception of causality has^ therefore, no 
bearing upon the question of the possibility of this further 
category. Kant has laid himself open to this criticism by a 
passage which occurs in the first proof, and which shows that 
he was not quite clear in his own mind as to how reciprocity 
ought to be conceived. 

“ That alone can determine the position of anything else in time, 
which is its cause or the cause of its determinations. Every substance 
(inasmuch as only in its determinations can it be an effect) must 
therefore contain in itself the causality of certain determinations in 
the other substance, and at the same time the effects of the causality 
of that other, i,e. they must stand in dynamical communion (immedi- 
ately or mediately), if their coexistence is to be known in any possible 
experience.” ^ 

It should be noted that in the new proofs in the second 
edition Kant is careful to employ the terms ground and 
influence in place of the terms cause and causality. 

Secondly^, Schopenhauer argues that if the two states 
necessarily belong to each other and exist at one and the 
same time, they will not be simultaneous, but will constitute 
only one state.'^ Schopenhauer is again refusing to recognise 
the conditions under which alone a special category of 
reciprocity is called for. We can speak of simultaneity 
only if a multiplicity be given ; and if it be given, its nature 
as sinmltaneous plurality cannot be comprehended through 
a causal law, which, as such, applies only to sequent order. 

Lastly, Schopenhauer endeavours to confirm his position 
by examination of the supposed instances of reciprocity. 

“ [In the continuous burning of a fire] the combination of oxygen 
with the combustible body is the cause of heat, and heat, again, is 
the cause of the renewed occurrence of the chemical combination. 
But this is nothing more than a chain of causes and effects, the 
links of which have alternately the same name, ... We see before 
us only an application of the single and simple law of causality 
which gives the rule to the sequence of states, but never anything 


^ Cf, above, p. 197. 
3 B 25S. 


2 A 2I2-I3 = B 259. 

^ Op, cit, pp. 545-6 I Eng. trans. p. 63. 
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which must be comprehended by means of a new and special function 
of the understanding.’^^ 

Schopenhauer is again misled by his equating of reciprocity 
with causal action. Combustion is quite obviously a case of 
sequent processes. Instead of proving that coexistence does 
not involve reciprocity, Schopenhauer is only showing that 
cause and effect may sometimes, as Kant himself observes, ^ 
seem to be simultaneous.^ Action followed by reaction is not 
equivalent to what Kant means by reciprocal determination. 
Schopenhauer also cites the instance of a pair of scales 
brought to rest by equal weights. 

Here there is no effect produced, for there is no change ; it is a 
state of rest ; gravity acts, equally divided, as in every body which 
is supported at its centre of gravity, but it cannot show its force by 
any effect.” ^ 

This example is more in line with what Kant would seem 
to have in view, but is still defined in reference to the problem 
of causation, and not in reference to that of coexistence. 
Kant is not enquiring whether coexistent bodies are related 
as causes and effects, though, as we have already observed, 
his language betrays considerable lack of clearness on this 
very point. He is endeavouring to define the conditions 
under which we are enabled to recognise that bodies, external 
to one another in space and apprehensible only through 
sequent perceptions, are none the less coexistent. And the 
answer which he gives is that coexistence can only be 
determined by reference of each existence to the totality of 
systematic relations within which it is found, its particular 
spatial location being one of the factors which condition this 
reference. Causal explanation in the most usual meaning of 
that highly ambiguous phrase, namely, as explanation of an 
artificially isolated event by reference to antecedents similarly 
isolated from their context, may partially account for this 
event being of one kind rather than another, but will not 
explain why it is to be found at this particular time in this 
particular place. ^ That is to say, it will not answer the 
question which is asked when we are enquiring as to what 
events are coexistent with it. 

But the considerations which thus enable us to dispose of 
Schopenhauer’s criticisms have the effect of involving us in 
new, and much more formidable, difficulties. Indeed they 
disclose the incomplete, and quite inadequate, character of 

^ Op, cit, pp. 546-7 : Eng. trans, pp. 63-5. 

^ Cf, above, p. 379. ® Cf. Stadler, Grundsdfze^ p. i2-|. 

^ Op. cit. p. 546 : Eng. trans. p. 63. 
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KanPs proof of the third Analogy, For must not spatial co- 
existence be independently known if it is to serve as one of 
the" factors determinant of reciprocity ? Can the apprehension 
of extended bodies wait upon a prior knowledge of the 
system of nature to which they belong ? 

The mere propounding of these questions does not, how- 
ever, suffice to overthrow Kant’s contention. For he is 
prepared — that is indeed the reason why the Critique came 
to be written — to answer them in a manner t!iat had never 
before been suggested, save perhaps in the philosophies 
of Plato and Aristotle. This answer first emerges in the 
Dialectic, in the course of its treatment of the wider problem, 
of which the above difficulties are only special instances, how 
if conditioned parts can only be known in terms of an un- 
conditioned whole, any knowledge whatsoever can be ac- 
quired by us. But though Kant in the Dialectic gives due 
prominence to this fundamental problem, the hard and fast 
divisions of his architectonic — and doubtless other influences 
which would be difficult to define — intervene to prevent him 
from recognising its full implications. For the problem is 
viewed in the Dialectic as involving considerations altogether 
different from those dwelt upon in the Analogies, and as 
being without application to the matters of which they 
treat. 

The situation thus created is very similar to that which is 
occasioned by Kant’s unfortunate separation of the problems 
of space and time in the Aesthetic from the treatment of the 
categories in the Afialytic, In the Aesthetic space and time 
are asserted to be intuitive, not conceptual, in nature ; and 
yet in the Analytic we find Kant demonstrating that the 
principles of causality and reciprocity are indispensably in- 
volved in their apprehension. But even more misleading is 
the separation of the problems of the Aesthetic and Analytic 
from those of the Dialectic, Kant’s primary and prevailing 
interest is in the metaphysics, not in the mere methodology, 
of experience ; and it is in the Dialectic that the meta- 
physical principles which underlie and inspire all his other 
tenets first find adequate statement. Since the third Analogy 
defines the criterion of coexistence in entire independence 
of all reference to the Ideas of Reason,' Kant is thereby 
precluded from even so much as indicating the true grounds 
upon which his position, if it is to be really tenable, must 
be made to rest. For as he ultimately came to recognise, the 
intuition of space not only involves the conceptual category 
of reciprocal determination, but likewise demands for its 
possibility an Idea of Reason. In space the wider whole is 
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always prior in thought to the'parts which go to constitute it. 
But though Kant states^ that this characteristic of space 
justifies its being entitled an Idea of Reason, he nowhere 
takes notice of the obvious and very important bearing which 
this must have upon the problem, how we are to formulate 
the criterion of coexistence. 

The general character of time is analogous to that of 
space, and our formulation of the criterion of causal sequence 
is therefore similarly affected. The system of nature is not 
the outcome of natural laws which are independently valid ; 
natural laws are the expression of what this system pre- 
scribes ; they are the modes in which it defines and embodies 
its inherent necessities. 

The situation which these considerations would seem to 
disclose may, therefore, be stated as follows. If the empirical 
criteria of truth are independent of the Ideas of Reason, the 
Analytic may be adequate to their discussion, but will be 
unable to justify the assertion that there is a category of 
reciprocal or systematic connection distinct from that of 
causality. If, however, it should be found that these criteria 
are merely special applications of standards metaphysical in 
character — and that would seem to be Kant’s final conclusion, 
— only in the light of the wider considerations first broached 
in the Dialectic^ can we hope to define their nature and 
implications with any approach to completeness. 

4. THE POSTULATES OF EMPIRICAL THOUGHT 
IN GENERAL 

First Postulate. — That which agrees^ in intuition and in 
concepts^ with the formal conditions of experience is possible. 

Second Postulate. — That which is connected zvitk the material 
conditiofts of experience {that is^ with sensation) is actual. 

Third Postulate. — That which is determined^ in its connec- 
tion zviih the actual^ according to universal conditions of experi- 
ence is [that is^ exists as) necessary. 

In this section Kant maintains that when the Critical 
standpoint is accepted, possibility, actuality and necessity can 
only be defined in terms of the conditions which render sense- 
experience possible. In other words, the Critical position, 
that all truth, even that of a priori principles, is merely de 
factOj involves acceptance of the view that the actual reduces 
to the experienced, and that only by reference to the actual 
as thus given can possibility and necessity be defined. The 
Leibnizian view that possibility is capable of being defined 

^ C£ above, pp. 97-8, 102 n., 165-6 ; below, pp. 429 ff., 447 ff., 547 ff. 
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independently of the actual, and antecedently to all knowledge 
of it, must be rejected. 

An analysis of the text can be profitably made only after a 
detailed examination of Kant’s general argument ; and to 
that task we may at once apply ourselves. The section 
affords further illustration of the perverting influence of Kant’s 
architectonic, as well as of the insidious manner in which 
the older rationalism continued to pervert his thinking in his 
less watchful moments. 

First Postulate. — In the opening paragraphs Kant uses (as 
it would seem without consciousness of so doing) the term 
possibility in two very different senses.^ When the possible 
is distinguished from the actual and the necessary, it acquires 
the meaning defined in this first Postulate ; it is “ that which 
agrees with the formal conditions of experience.” But it is 
also employed in a much narrower sense to signify that which 
can have “ objective reality, transcendental truth.” ^ The 
possibility of the objectively real rests upon fulfilment of a 
threefold condition : (i) that it agree with the formal con- 
ditions of experience ; (2) that it stand in connection with 
the, material of the sensuous conditions of experience; and 
(3) that it follow with necessity upon some preceding state in 
accordance with the principle of causality, and so form part 
of a necessitated order of nature. In other words, it must 
be causally necessitated in order to be empirically actual ; 
and only the empirically actual is genuinely possible. Such 
is also the meaning that usually attaches to the term possible 
in the other sections of the Critique, A ‘ possible experience ’ 
is one that can become actual when the specific conditions, 
all of which must themselves be possible, are fulfilled. An 
experience which is not capable of being actual has no right 
to be described even as possible. As a term applicable to 
the objectively real, the possible is not wider than the actual, 
but coextensive with it. As Kant himself remarks, those 
terms refer exclusively to differences in the subjective atti- 
tude of the apprehending mind. 

This ambiguity in the term ‘possibility’ has caused a 
corresponding ambiguity in Kant’s employment of the term 
^actuality.’ It leads him to endeavour to define the actual, 
not in its connection with the conditions of possibility, but in 
distinction from them. The possible having been defined (in 
the first Postulate) solely in terms of the formal factors of 
experience, he proceeds to characterise the actual in a 
similarly one-sided fashion, exclusively in terms of the 

^ Cf. Adickes, K, p. 233 n, 

® A 222 5= B 269. Cf. A 220 268. 
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material element of given sensation. Doubtless the element 
of sensation must play a prominent part in enabling us to 
decide what is or is not actually existent, but no definition 
which omits to take account of relational factors can be an 
adequate expression of Critical teaching. Indeed, we only 
require to substitute the words ‘ sensuously given ’ for ^ actual ' 
in KanPs definition of the third Postulate (i.e. of the necessary) 
in order to obtain a correct statement of the true Critical 
view of actual Existence : it is that which is determined in 
its connection with the sensuously given according to universal 
conditions of experience.” For Kant the actual and the 
necessary, objectively viewed, coincide. Necessity is for the 
human mind always merely de facto ; and nothing can be 
objectively actual that is not causally determined. As the 
empirically possible cannot, in its objective reference, be 
wider than the empirically necessary, one and the same 
definition adequately covers all three terms alike. While the 
distinctions between them will, of course, remain, they will 
be applicable, not to objects, but only to the subjective con- 
ditions of experience in so far as these may vary from one 
ndividual to another. Experiences capable of being actual 
for one individual may be merely possible for another. And 
what is merely actual to one observer may by others be com- 
prehended in its necessitating connections. The tex'ms will 
not denote differences in the real, but only variations in the 
cognitive attitude of the individual. 

Thus in professing to show that the three Postulates are 
transcendental principles, Kant does less than justice to his 
own teaching. For though both here and in the opening 
sections of the chapter ^ he speaks of them in this manner, 
i,e. as being conditions alike of ordinary and of scientific 
experience, he has himself admitted in so many words the 
inappropriateness of such a description. 

“ The principles of modality are nothing more than explanations 
[not, it may be noted, proofs] of the concepts of possibility, actuality 
and necessity, in their empirical use, and are therefore at the same 
time restrictions of all the categories to this merely empirical use, 
ruling out and forbidding their transcendental [ — transcendent] 
employment.” ^ 

That is to say, these so-called principles are not really prin- 
ciples ; they merely embody explanatory statements designed 
to render the preceding results more definite, and especially to 
guard against the illegitimate meanings which the Leibnizian 
metaphysics had attached to certain of the terms involved. 

^ A I48ff. = B 187 ff, ® A 2I9 = B 266. 
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These considerations bring us to the real source of Kanf s 
perverse argumentation, namely, the artificial (but none the 
less imperious) demands of his architectonic. He is con- 
strained to provide a set of principles corresponding to the 
categories of modality. The definitions of the modal cate- 
gories have therefore to be called by that inappropriate name. 
But that is not the end of the matter. In order to meet the 
needs of his logical framework, Kant proceeds even further 
than he had ventured to do in the sections on'^the Axioms of 
Intuition and Anticipations of Perception. There he fell so 
far short as to provide only a single principle in each case. 
In dealing, however, with the categories of relation he has 
been able to define each of the three categories separately, 
and to derive from each a separate principle. Many of the 
defects in his argument are, indeed, traceable to this source. 
The close interrelations of the three principles are, as we 
have had occasion to note, seriously obscured. But still, in 
the main, separate treatment of each has proved feasible. 
Kant, encouraged, as we may believe, by this successful fulfil- 
ment of architectonic requirements, now sets himself to develop, 
in similar fashion, a separate principle for each modaFcategory. 
But for any such enterprise the conditions are less favourable 
than in the case of the categories of relation. For, as just 
indicated, no one of the three can, on Critical principles, 
possess any genuine meaning save in its relation to the others. 
Before following out this line of criticism, we must however 
note some further points in Kant’s argument. 

In A 2I9==B 266, and again in A 225 = B 272, Kant makes 
the statement that a concept can be complete prior to any 
decision as to its possibility, actuality, or necessity. This 
contention is capable of being interpreted in two quite inde- 
pendent ways, and in only one of those ways is it tenable. 
He may mean that the distinction between the possible, the 
actual, and the necessary, does not concern the objectively 
real, which as such is always both actual and necessary, but 
only the subjective attitude of the individual towards the 
objects of his thought and experience. From the Critical 
standpoint, as w^e have been arguing, such a contention is 
entirely just. But Kant would seem in the above statement 
to be chiefly cfoncerned to maintain that a conception may 
be complete and determinate, even while we remain in doubt 
whether the existence for which it stands is even possible.^ 
Such a view is merely a relic of the Leibnizian rationalism 

^ This, by Kant’s own account (A 232-4 = B 285-7), is what led him to adopt 
the title * postulates.’ A geometrical postulate does not add anything to the 
concept of its object but only defines the conditions of its production. 
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from which he is striving to break away. All existences have 
their place in a systematic order of experience, and no con- 
ception of them can be either complete or determinate which 
fails to specify the causal context to which they belong. The 
process of specifying the detail of a concept is the only 
process whereby we can define its possibility, actuality, or 
necessity.^ Were it capable of complete statement without 
determination of its modal character, it could never Jorm 
part of a unified experience. The examples of “ fictitious ” 
concepts, which Kant cites, are either so determinate as to 
be demonstrably inconsistent with experience, and therefore 
empirically impossible, or so indeterminate as to afford no 
sufficient means of deciding even as to their possibility. 

There is a further objection to the definition given of 
possibility in the first Postulate. After stating that the 
possible is what agrees with the formal conditions of experi- 
ence, Kant proceeds, on the one hand, to argue that the forms 
of intuition and the categories of understanding may, in 
accordance with this criterion, be viewed as possible, and, on 
the other hand, to maintain that no other concepts can be 
so regarded.^ That is to say, the possible, as thus interpreted, 
does not consist in something additional to, and in harmony 
with, the conditions of experience, but reduces without 
remainder to those very forms. Now Kant is not betrayed 
merely by inadvertence into thus narrowing the sphere of the 
possible ; such limitation is an almost inevitable consequence 
of the one-sided manner in which he has treated the concept 
of the possible in this first Postulate. He professes to be 
proceeding in the light of the results obtained in the tran- 
scendental deduction, and to be defining the possible in terms 
of the conditions which make sense - experience possible. 
But the deduction has shown that experience is possible 
only in so far as the material factors co-operate with the 
formal. And when this is recognised^ it becomes obvious 
that a definition of the possible in terms of sensation, — 
namely, as that which is capable of being presented in sense- 
perception, — is equally legitimate, and is indeed required in 
order to correct the deficiencies off the definition which Kant 
has himself given. As both factors are indispensable in all 
possible experience, both must be reckoned with in defining 
the possible. 

Kanfs argument in the fifth paragraph is somewhat 
obscured by its context. He is contending that fictitious 
{gedichtete) ^ concepts, elaborated from the contents presented 
in perception, cannot be determined as possible. As they 
^ Cf. above, pp. 38-9 ; below, pp. 398-9, 418 ff. 2 ^ 220-3 -B 267-71. 
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involve sensuous contents, the formal elements of experience 
do not suffice for proof of their possibility ; and since the 
contents are supposed to have been recombined in ways not 
supported by experience, an empirical criterion is equally 
inapplicable. Obviously Kant is here using the term ‘ possible ’ 
not in the meaning of the first Postulate^ but in its narrower 
connotation as signifying that which is capable of objective 
reality. Such fictitious concepts may completely fulfil all the 
demands prescribed by space, time, and the ’categories, and 
yet, as he here insists, be none the less incapable of objective 
existence. 

The argument is still further obscured by the character 
of the concrete examples which Kant cites. They involve 
modes of action or of intuition which contradict the very 
conditions of human experience, and so for that reason alone 
fall outside the realm of the empirically possible. That would 
not, however, seem to be Kanfs meaning in employing them. 
Assumed powers of anticipating the future or of telepathic 
communication with other minds are, he says, concepts 

“ . . . the possibility of which is altogether groundless, as they cannot 
be based on experience and its known laws, and without such con- 
firmation are arbitrary combinations of thoughts, which, although 
indeed free from contradiction, can make no claim to objective 
reality and so to the possibility of an object such as we here profess 
to think.’’ 1 

The mathematical examples which Kant gives in A 223 = 
B 271 ^ are no less misleading. The concept of a triangle can, 
it is implied, be determined as possible in terms of the first 
Postulate^ since it harmonises with a formal condition of 
experience, namely, space. This is true only if it be granted 
that construction in space can be executed absolutely a priori^ 
in independence of all sense-experience. Such is, of course, 
Kant’s most usual view ; and to that extent the argument is 
consistent. Mathematical concepts will from this point of 
view represent the only possible exception to the general 
statement that the formal conditions of experience constitute 
a criterion of possibility for no concepts save themselves. 
Kant’s final conclusion is clearly and explicitly stated in the 
following terms ; 

“ I leave aside everything the possibility of which can be derived 
only from its reality in experience, and have here in view only the 
possibility of things through a priori concepts ; and I maintain the 
thesis that the possibility of such things can never be established 


^ A 233 =B 270. 


^ Cf. A 220 26S. 
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from such concepts taken in and by themselves, but only when 
they are viewed as formal and objective conditions of experience in 
general” ^ 

We are now in a position to appreciate the reasons which 
have induced Adickes to regard the text as of composite 
origin.^ Adickes argues that Kanf s original intention was to 
treat the three concepts together, showing that they can be 
defined only in empirical terms, and that their significance is 
consequently limited to the world of appearance. Such is the 
content of the first, second, fourth (excepting the first sentence), 
and fifth paragraphs. No attempt is made to separate the 
three Postulates, and the term possibility is throughout em- 
ployed exclusively as referring to objective reality. (In 
the third paragraph it is used in both senses.) The other 
paragraphs were, according to Adickes’ theory, added later, 
when Kant unfortunately resolved to fulfil more exactly 
the requirements of his architectonic. That involved the 
formulation of three separate Postulates, with all the many 
evil consequences which that attempt carried in its train. 
He must then have interpolated the third paragraph, added 
the first sentence to the fourth paragraph, corrected the too 
extensive sweep of the older paragraphs through the intro- 
duction of the sixth paragraph, further supplemented the 
exposition of the first Postulate by the seventh paragraph, 
and added independent treatments of the postulates of actual- 
ity and necessity. This may seem a very complicated and 
hazardous hypothesis ; but careful examination of the text, 
with due recognition of the confused character of the argu- 
ment as it stands, will probably convince the reader that 
Adickes is in the right. 

Second Postulate.^ — Perception is necessary to all deter- 
mination of actuality. The actual is either itself given in 
perception or can be shown, in accordance with the Analogies, 
to stand within the unity of objective experience, in con- 
nection with what is thus given. So long as Kant expresses 
himself in these terms his statements are entirely valid. 
Nothing which cannot be showni to be bound up with the 
contingent material of sense-experience can be admitted as 
actual. He proceeds, however, to give a definition of actuality 
which entirely omits all reference to the Analogies, and which 
is open to the same fundamental criticism as his characterisa- 
tion of possibility in the first Postulate, Though the earlier 
statements give due recognition both to the material content 
and to the relational forms constitutive of complete experience, 

^ A 223 = B 270-1. ^ K , p. 223 n , ^ A224=B 272. 
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Kant now contrasts the mere or bare (i^losser) concept 
and the given perception in a manner which suggests the 
unfortunate distinction drawn in the Prolegomena^ and re- 
peated in the second edition of the Critique^ between judg- 
ments of perception and judgments of experienced Kanfs 
reference to “ the mere concept of a thing ” ^ is on the same 
lines as the opening paragraph of the section. However 
complete the concept may be, it yields not the least ground 
for deciding as to the existence of its object * 

Kants thinking, as I have already pointed out, is here 
perverted by the continuing influence of the Leibniziaii 
rationalism. He is forgetting that, on Critical principles, 
even the categories are meaningless except in their refer- 
ence to the contingently given. If that be true of the 
strictly a priori^ it must hold with even greater force of 
empirical concepts with sensuous content. As the sole legiti- 
mate function of concepts, whether a priori or empirical, 
is to organise and unify the material of sense, there can be no 
such thing as the mere or bare concept. Such a combination 
of words is without Critical significance. A concept as such 
must refer to, and embody insight into, the real. Only in 
proportion to its incompleteness, that is, to its indefiniteness, 
can it remain without specific and quite determinate location 
within the context of unified experience. It may, indeed, be 
found convenient to retain the phrase “ mere concept not- 
withstanding its misleading character and rationalistic origin. 
It must, however, be used only to mark the indefiniteness, 
indeterminateness, or incompleteness which prevents it from 
adequately revealing the denotation to which through the 
nature of its content it necessarily refers. Meaning and 
existence, connotation and denotation, are complementary 
the one to the other, and though not, perhaps, coextensive 
(if that term has itself meaning in this connection), are none 
the less inseparably conjoined. When Kanf s utterances, as 
frequently happens, imply the contrary, they may be taken 
as revealing the strength and insidious tenacity of the influ- 
ences from which he w-as sufficiently courageous, but not 
always sufficiently watchful, to break away. 

The doctrine of the ‘‘mere concept'' finds its natural 
supplement in the equally un-Critical assertion that 

“ . . . perception [evidently employed in the less pregnant sense, as 
signifying ‘ sensation accompanied by consciousness '], which supplies 
the material to the concept, is the sole character of actuality P ^ 


^ Cf, above, pp. 2S8-9. 2 ^ 3255=B 272, Cf, above, pp, 394*6. 

® A 225=3 273. Italics not in Kant, 
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This same position is expressed equally strongly by Kant 
in his Refiexionen (ii. 1095). 

“ Possibility is thought without being given ; actuality is given 
without being thought ; necessity is given through being thought.’’ 

Such statements are entirely out of harmony with KanPs 
central teaching. There is no lack of passages in the Critique 
which inculcate the direct contrary. Though the element of 
sensation is a sine qua non of all experience of the actual, the 
formal elements are no less indispensable. In their absence 
the merely given would reduce to less than a dream ; for 
even in dreams images are interpreted and are referred to 
some connected context. The given, merely as such, cannot 
enter the field of consciousness, and is therefore ‘Tor us as 
good as nothing.” As Caird has pointed out, we find in 
Kant 

“ . . . two apparently contradictory forms of expression — (i) that the 
understanding by means of its conceptions refers our preceptions to 
objects, and (2) that conceptions are referred to objects only in- 
directly through perceptions. The former mode of expression is 
preferred whenever Kant has to show that ‘ perceptions without con- 
ceptions are blind ’ ; the latter when he has to show that ‘conceptions 
without perceptions are empty.’ “We can understand the 
possibility of Kant’s looking at the subject in these two opposite 
ways, only if we remember the reciprocal presupposition of per- 
ception and conception in the judgment of knowledge, and the way 
in which Kant tries to explain it, now from the point of view of per- 
ception, and now from the point of view of conception. The elect 
of this is, no doubt, a formal contradiction which Kant himself never 
disentangles, but which we must endeavour to disentangle, if we 
would do justice to him.” ^ 

The one-sidedness of Kant’s definition of actuality is 
certainly due to the cause suggested by Caird. The definition, 
notwithstanding its misleading character, serves to enforce 
against the older rationalism, with which Kant through- 
out this section is almost exclusively concerned, the central 
tenet through which the Critical teaching is distinguished from 
that of Leibniz, namely, that neither existence, possibility, 
nor necessity, can be established save by reference to the 
contingent nature of the sensuously given. Proof by reference 
to the possibility of experience can establish only those 
conditions which can be shown to be de facto necessary in 
order that consciousness of time may be accounted for. The 
formal conditions of experience, which in and by themselves 

^ The Critical Philos&pky of Kant^ i. p. 591. 2 Qp^ p. 595. 
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are determinable neither as actual nor as possible, are estab- 
lished as actual, and so as necessary, by reference to the 
merely given ; they are necessary only in this merely relative 
fashion, as being indispensable to what can never itself be 
viewed as other than contingent. 

Our knowledge of the existence of things reaches, then, only so 
far as perception and its continuation according to laws of nature can 
extend. If we do not start from experience, or^do not proceed 
according to laws of the empirical connection of appearances, our 
guessing or enquiring into the existence of anything will only be an 
idle pretence.’’^ 

Polemically, therefore, Kanfs formulation of the second 
Postulate is not without its advantages, though from the inner 
standpoint of Critical teaching it is altogether inadequate. 

For comment upon A 226 = B 273, and upon the general 
teaching of this Postulate in its important bearing upon Kant^s 
phenomenalism, cf. above, pp. 318-19. 

B 274-9. — Refutation of Idealism^ cf. above, p, 308 ff.* 

Third Postulate.^ — In the opening sentence Kant draws the 
distinction which was lacking in his treatment of the first 
Postulate between ‘material and TormaL modality, (No 
distinction, however, is drawn between the ‘ formal ’ possibility 
of the first Postulate and logical possibility, which consists in 
absence of contradiction.) It is with the former alone that 
we have to deal. As existence cannot be determined com- 
pletely a priori^ necessity can never be known from concepts, 
but only by reference to the actually given, in accordance 
with the universal principles that condition experience. 
Further, since such empirical necessity does not concern the 
existence of substances, but only the existence of their states, 
viewed as dynamically caused, the criterion of empirical 
necessity reduces to the second Analogy^ viz. that everything 
which happens is determined by an antecedent empirical cause. 
This criterion does not extend beyond the field of possible 
experience, and even within that field applies only to those 
existences which can be viewed as effects, Le. as events which 
come into existence in time, and of 'which therefore the causes 
are of the same temporal and conditioned character. The 
necessity is a hypothetical necessity ; given an empirical event, 
it can always be legitimately viewed as necessitated by an 
antecedent empirical cause. 

Kant introduces, reinterprets, and in this altered form 


A 226::=B 273-4. 


^ A 226 ff. = B 279 ff. 
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professes to justify, four of the central principles of the 
Leibiiizian metaphysics. In mundo non datur casus gives 
expression to the above empirical principle. Non datur fatum 
may be taken as meaning that natural {i.e, empirical) necessity 
is a conditioned and therefore comprehensible necessity, and 
is consequently not rightly described as blind. The other 
two principles, non datur saltus^ and non datur hiatus connect 
with the principle of continuity already established in the 
Anticipations of Perception and in the second Analogy. 

Kanf s further remarks reveal an uneasy feeling that he is 
neglecting , to assign these principles to the pigeon » holes 
provided in his architectonic. The reader, he states, may 
easily do so for himself. That may be so, but only if the 
reader be permitted the same high-handed methods of 
adjustment that are here illustrated in Kant's location of non 
datur fatum with the principles of modality.^ 

In the next paragraph (A 230 = B 282) Kant suddenly, 
without warning or explanation, attaches to the term possi- 
bility a meaning altogether different from any yet assigned to 
it He now takes it as equivalent to the absolutely or, meta- 
physically possible. Combining this with the meanings previ- 
ously given to it by Kant we obtain the following table : — 


r 


Possibility-^ 


I 


Logical : equivalent to absence of contradiction. 

Empirical : in the wider sense, equivalent to agreement 
with the formal conditions of experience ; in the nar- 
rower or stricter sense, involving in addition the capacity 
of being presented in sense-experience. 

Metaphysical : equivalent to absolute possibility, a con- 
ception not of understanding but of Reason. 


When this last meaning is given to the term, an entirely new 
set of problems arises, to the confusion of the reader who very 
properly continues to employ the term possibility in the 
empirical sense which, as Kant has been insisting, is alone 
legitimate. Kant has temporarily changed over to the stand- 
point of the metaphysical view which he has been criticising, 
and accordingly uses the term ‘ possibility ' in the Leibnizian 
sense. Is Leibniz, he asks, justified in maintaining that the 
field of the possible is wider than the realm of the actual, and 
the latter in turn wider in extent than the necessary? In 
reply Kant accepts the metaphysical meaning assigned to the 
term ‘ possibility,^ but restates the problem in Critical fashion. 
Do all things belong as appearances to the context of a single 
experience, or are other types of experience possible? Do 


2 D 


^ A 2i8=B 281. 
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other forms of intuition besides space and time, other forms 
of understanding besides the discursive through concepts, 
come within the range of the possible ? These are questions 
which fail to be answered, not by the mere understanding, 
the sole function of which is empirical, but by Reason, which 
transcends the world of appearance. 

Kant introduces these questions, as he is careful to state, ^ 
only because they are currently believed to be within the 
competence of the understanding ; and he ndw for the first 
time points out that possibility, in this sense, means absolute 
possibility, that which is independent of all limiting conditions, 
a meaning ruled out by the preceding treatment of the modal 
categories. Like all other absolute conceptions, it belongs to 
Reason, and must therefore await treatment in the Dialectic. 
These admissions come, however, only after the discussion has 
been completed. Had Kant reversed the order of the two 
paragraphs which constitute this digression, and marked them 
off as being a digression, he would have greatly assisted the 
reader in following the argument. 

Kant adds a refutation of the merely logical arguments by 
which Leibniz had professed to establish the priority and 
greater scope of the possible. From the proposition, every- 
thing actual is possible, we can infer by immediate inference 
that some possible things are actual. That, however, would 
seem to imply that part of the possible is not actual, and that 
something must be addfed to the possible in order to constitute 
the actual. But this, Kant replies, is obviously an untenable 
view. The something additional to the possible, not being 
itself possible, we should be constrained to regard as im- 
possible. For our understanding^ the possible is that which 
connects with some perception in agreement with the formal 
conditions of experience. (Kant here gives the correct Critical 
definition of the possible, by combining the two first postulates.) 
Whether, and how far, other existences beyond the field 
of sense experience are possible, we have no means of 
deciding. 

B 288 - 294 . — This second edition section emphasises the fact 
that possibility cannot be determined through the categories 
alone, but only through the categories in their relation to 
intuition, and indeed to outer intuition. Possibility is through- 
out taken as referring to objective reality. The section is 
chiefly important in connection with the problems bearing on 
the relation of inner and outer sense and on the nature of 
our consciousness of time.^ 

In B 289-91 Kant criticises those rationalistic arguments 

^ A 232 = B 284. ^ A 231 =B 2S4. ® Cf. above, p. 309 ff. 
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which rest upon the equating of necessity of thought with 
necessity of existence. When it is sought by mere analysis 
of concepts to prove that all accidental existence has a cause, 
the most that can be shown is that the existence of the 
accidental cannot be comprehended by us, unless the existence 
of a cause be assumed. But we may not argue that a con“ 
dition of possible understanding is likewise a condition of 
possible existence.^ What is or is not possible for thought is, 
without specia! proof, no sufficient criterion of what is or is 
not possible in the real. If, again, the term accidental be taken 
as meaning that which can exist only as a consequence of some 
other existence, the general principle becomes merely analytic, 
and must not be taken as establishing the synthetic principle 
of causality. The latter demands transcendental proof by 
I'eference to the possibility of contingent experience. 

Kant’s argument in the note to B 290 is that of his early essay on Negative 
Qttaniiiy. Cf. below, pp. 527 ff., 533 53<5. 



CHAPTER III 

ON THE GROUND OF THE DISTINCTION OF ALL OBJECTS 
WHATEVER INTO PHENOMENA AND NOUMENA 

This chapter, as Kant himself states/ can yield no new 
results* It will serve merely to summarise those already 
established in the Analytic^ showing how they one and all 
converge upon a conclusion of supreme importance for under- 
standing the nature and scope of human experience — the 
conclusion, that though the objective employment of the 
categories can be justified only within the realm of sense- 
experiences, they have a wider significance whereby they 
define a distinction between appearances and things in them- 
selves. This is the conclusion which Kant now sets himself to 
illustrate and enforce in somewhat greater detail. It may be 
observed that the title of the chapter makes mention only of 
grounds for distinguishing between phenomena and noumena. 
That things in themselves really exist, Kant, as we shall find, 
never seriously thought of questioning. 

Kant begins by recalling a main point in the preceding 
argument. The categories apart from the manifold of sensibility 
are merely logical functions without content.^ Though a priori^ 
they require to be supplemented through empirical intuition. 

“Apart from this relation to possible experience they have no 
objective validity of any sort, but are a mere play of the imagination 
or the understanding with their respective representations.” ^ 

As evidence of the truth of this conclusion Kant now adds 
a further argument, namely, the impossibility of defining the 
categories except in terms that involve reference to the con- 
ditions of sensibility.^ When these conditions are omitted, 

1 A 236 = B 295. 

^ Cf. above, pp. xxxv-vi, xxxviii, 185-6, 191, 195-6, 257-8, 290-I, 3251!., 339. 

® The mathematical illustrations which Kant proceeds to give (A 239 = B 299) 
are peculiarly crude and off-hand in manner of statement. Ct per contra A 140 = 
B 179 for Kant’s real view of the distinction between image, schema, and concept. 

4 Cf. above, pp. 195-6, 198, 339‘42- 
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the categories are without relation to any object and conse- 
quently without meaning. They are no longer concepts of 
possible empirical employmentj but only of “things in general.” 
When, for instance, the permanence of existence in time, which 
is the condition of the empirical application of the concept of 
substance, is omitted, the category reduces merely to the 
notion of something that is always a subject and never a 
predicate. ^ 

“ But not only am I ignorant of all conditions under which this 
logical pre-eminence may belong to anything, I can neither put such 
a concept to any use nor draw the least inference from it. For under 
these conditions no object is determined for its employment, and 
consequently we do not at all know whether it signifies anything 
whatsoever.” ^ 

In abstraction from sense-data, the categories still remain 
as concepts or thoughts^ logically possible ; but that is not 
to be taken as signifying that they still continue to possess 
meaning, i.e, reference to an object,^ And in the absence of 
ascertainable meaning they cannot, of course, be defined. 

In A 244^ Kant states his position in somewhat different 
fashion. In abstraction from sense the categories have mean- 
ing, but not determinate meaning ; they relate not to any 
specific object, but only to things in general. In this latter 
reference, however, they possess no objective validity, since 
in the absence of intuition there is no means of deciding 
whether or not any real existence actually corresponds to 
them. 

But whichever mode of statement be adopted, the same 
conclusion follows. 


“Accordingly, the transcendental Analytic has this important 
result, that the most the understanding can achieve a priori is to 
anticipate the form of a possible experience in general. And since 
that which is not appearance cannot be an object of experience, the 
understanding can never transcend those limits of sensibility within 
which alone objects are given to us. Its principles are merely rules 
for the exposition of appearances \ and the proud title of an Ontology, 
which presumptuously claims to supply, in systematic doctrinal form, 
synthetic a priori knowledge of things in general (eg the principle 
of causality), must therefore give place to the modest claims of a 
mere Analytic of pure understanding,”^ 


^ A 243 = B 301. 2 A 242 = B 302. 

^ Cf. A 248 = B 305. 

^ A 2467 =:B 303-4. A 247-8 = B 304-5 (beginning Thought is the action,” 
etc.) is merely a repetition of the preceding argument, and probably represents 
a later intercalation. 
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A 248-9 ^ opens a new line of argument which starts from 
the results obtained in the Aesthetic, The proof that space 
and time are subjective forms establishes the merely pheno- 
menal character of everything which can be apprehended in 
and through them, and is meaningless except on the assump- 
tion that things in themselves exist This assumption, Kant 
argues, is already involved in the very word ‘ appearance,^ and 
unless it be granted, our thinking will revolve jn a perpetual 
circle/^ But, he proceeds, this conclusion may easily be mis- 
interpreted. It might be taken as proving the objective reality 
of noumena, and as justifying us in maintaining a distinction 
between the sensible and the intelligible worlds, and therefore 
in asserting that whereas the former is the object of intuition, 
the latter is apprehended by the understanding in pure thought. 
We should then be arguing that though in experience things 
are known only as they appear, through pure understanding a 
nobler world than that of sense, eine Welt im Geiste gedackt'^ 
is opened to 'our view. 

But any such interpretation, Kant insists, runs directly 
counter to the teaching of the Analytic^ and is ruled out by 
the conclusions to which it has led. Categories yield only 
“rules for the exposition of appearances,” and cannot be 
extended beyond the field of possible experience. It is 
true that all our sense -representations are related by the 
understanding to an object that is “transcendental.’^ But 
that object, in its transcendental aspect, signifies only a some- 
thing = X. It cannot be thought apart from the sense-data 
which are referred to it. When we attempt to isolate it, 
and so to conceive it in its independent nature, nothing remains 
through which it can be thought. 

“It is not in itself an object of knowledge, but only the 
representation of appearances under the concept of an object in 
general, viewed as determinable through the manifold of those 
appearances.” 

Kant is here again expounding his early doctrine of the 
transcendental object,^ Evidently, at the time at which this 
passage was written, he^had not yet come to realise that such 
teaching is not in harmony with his Critical principles. It is, 
as we have seen above, a combination of subjectivism and of 

^ Beginning ‘‘Appearances, so far as . . which was omitted in the second 
edition. It probably constitutes, as Adickes maintains {K p. 254 n, \ the original 
beginning of this chapter. The “ as we have hitherto maintained ” of its second 
paragraph, which obviously cannot apply to the pages which precede it in its 
present position, must refer to the argument of the Analytic, 

A 249, 251. ' 2 Above, p. 204 ff. 
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dogmatic rationalism^ The very point which he here chiefly 
stresses was bound, however, when consistently followed out, 
to reveal the untenableness of the doctrine of the transcend- 
ental object ; and in the second edition Kant so recast this 
chapter on phenomena and noumena as to eliminate all pasr 
sages in which the transcendental object is referred to.^ 

But to return to Kant's own argument : the reason why 
the mind is ‘Hiot satisfied with this substrate of sensibility/'® 
and therefore proceeds to duplicate the phenomenal world by 
a second world of noumena, lies in the character of the agency 
whereby sensibility is limited. Sensibility is limited ^by the 
understanding ; and the understanding, overestimating its 
powers and prerogatives, proceeds to transform the notion of 
the transcendental object = into the concept of a noumenon, 
viewed in a manner conformable to its etymological sigiiifi- 

^ In large part it represents the Critical position as understood by Schopenhauer, 
who never succeeded in acquiring any genuine understanding of Kant’s^ more 
mature teaching (cf. above, p. 366 ;/-.)• Schopenhauer is correct in maintain* 
ing that one chief ground of Kant’s belief in the existence of things in 
themselves lies in his initial assumption that they must be postulated in order to 
account for the given manifold. Schopenhauer is also justified in stating that 
Kant, though starting from the dualistic Cartesian standpoint, so far modified it 
as to conclude that the origin of this manifold must be objective, since there is no 
ground for regarding it as stibjective^^ {Pa 7 ‘erga tmd ParaUpomena,i%^it^.,^. 74fif. ). 
But for two reasons this is a very incomplete, and therefore extremely misleading, 
account of Kant’s final teaching. In the first place, Schopenhauer fails to take 
account of Kant’s implied distinction between the sensations of the special senses 
and the manifold of outer sense. When Kant recognises that the sensations of the 
special senses are empirically conditioned, he is constrained in consistency to dis- 
tinguish between them and the manifold which constitutes the matter of all experi- 
ences (cf. above, p. 275 ff.). Things in themselves, in accounting for the latter, 
account also, but in quite indirect fashion, for the former. Though sensations are 
empirically conditioned, the entire natural world is noumenally grounded. 
Secondly, Kant’s subjectivism undergoes a similar transformation on its inner or 
mental side. The analysis of self-consciousness, which is given both in the 
Deductions in the Paralogisms, indicates with sufficient clearness Kant’s recog- 
nition that the form of experience is as little self-explanatory as its content, and 
that it must not, without such proof as, owing to the limitations of our experience, 
we are debarred from giving, be regarded as more ultimate in nature. The realities 
which constitute and condition our mental processes are not apprehended in any 
more direct manner than the thing in itself. W'^hen, therefore, Schopenhauer 
aa^^''ts in tl World as Will and Idea {Werke, Frauenstddt, ii. p. 494, Eng. 
tians»^ p. t ^ilat Kant proves the world to be merely phenomenal by demon- 
stratinf^hat^it is conditioned by the intellect, he is emphasising what is least 
characteristic in Kant’s teaching. Schopenhauer’s occasional identification of the 
intellect with the brain— the nearest approximation in his writings to what may be 
described as phenomenalism — itself suffices to show how entirely he is lacking in 
any firm grasp of Critical principles. 

As we have noted (above, p. 204 ffi), the doctrine of the transcendental 
object was entirely eliminated from those main sections that were rewritten or 
substantially altered in the second edition, namely, the chapters on the Transcend* 
ental Deduction, on Phenomena and Noumena, and on the Paralogisms, That it 
remained in^ the section on Amphiboly, in the Second Analogy, and in the 
Antinomies is sufficiently explained by Kant’s unwillingness to make the very 
extensive alterations which such further rewriting would have involved. 

® A 251. 
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cance, as something apprehended by reason or pure intuition, 
i,e, as intuited in some non- sensuous fashion. For only 
by postulating the possibility of a non-sensuous^ species of 
intuition, can the notion of a noumenon, thus positively con- 
ceived, be saved from self-contradiction. Otherwise we should 
be asserting the apprehension of an object independently of 
appearances, and yet at the same time denying the only means 
through which such apprehension is possible. ^ Statement of 
the postulate suffices, however, to reveal its unsupported 
character. We have no such power of non-sensuous, intuitive 
apprehension H way prove that such a 

power is possible even in a Divine Being. Though, therefore, 
the concept of noumena is not self-contradictory, it involves 
more than we have the right to assert ; the process whereby 
the empty notion of a transcendental object = is transformed 
into the positive concept of a noumenon is easily comprehen- 
sible, ^ but it iS’ none the less illegitimate. We must, Kant 
insists, keep strict hold of the central doctrine of Critical teach- 
ing, namely, that the categories are applicable only to the data 
of sense. We can still employ them as pure logical functions, 
yielding the notion of objects in general (of the transcendental 
object = ;r). But this does not widen the sphere of known 
existences. It only enables us to comprehend the limited 
and merely phenomenal character of the world experienced. 

At this point ^ Kands argument takes a strange and 
misleading turn. The concept of object in general (the 
transcendental object = ;ir) has been proved to be involved m 
the apprehension of appearances as appearances, and m this 
capacity to be a limiting concept {Grenzhegnff \ w^hich, though 
negative in function, is indispensably involved m the constitu- 
tion of human experience. Now, however, Kant proceeds to 
ascribe this function to the concept of the noufnenon. ihat 
concept is, he repeats, purely problematic. Even the mere 
possibility of its object, presupposing as it does the possibility 
of an understanding capable through non-sensuous intuition 
of apprehending it, we have no right to assert. That the 
concept is not self-contradictory is the most that we can say 
of it. None the less, it is to^ this concept that Kant here 
ascribes the indispensable limiting function. 

^'The concept of a noumenon is a merely limiting concept, the 
function of which is to curb the pretensions of sensibility ; and it is 

1 Not even, as Kant teaches in his doctrine of inner sense, in the inner world 
ofaj;>l^rc^eptio^cf^^^ this process is also unavoidable, constitut- 

ing what he calls “ transcendental illusion.” 

3 A 254-7 = B 310-12. 
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therefore only of negative employment At the same time it is no 
arbitrary invention, and it is bound up with the limitation of sensi- 
bility, though it cannot affirm anything positive beyond the field 
of sensibility,”^ 

This confusion, between the concept of a noumenon and 
the less definite concept of object in general, which is probably 
due to the combining of manuscripts of different dates, ^ is 
corrected in tl^e second edition by means of a new distinction 
which Kant introduces, evidently for this very purpose. ^ The 
term noumenon may, he there says,^ be used either positively 
or negatively. Taken positively, .it signifies ‘‘an object of a 
non-sensuous intuition ” ; regarded negatively, it means only 
“ a thing so far as it is not an object of our sensuous intuition.” 
Only in its negative employment, he states, is it required as 
a limiting concept ; and it is then, as he recognises, in- 
distinguishable from the notion of the unknown thing in 
itself. 

But despite this variation in mode of expression, in the 
main Kant holds consistently to his fundamental teaching. 

“. . . understanding is not limited through sensibility; on the con- 
trary, it itself limits sensibility by applying the term noumena to things 
in themselves (things not regarded as appearances). But in so doing 
it at the same time sets limits to itself, recognising that it cannot 
know these noumena through any of the categories, and that it must 
therefore think them only under the title of an unknown some- 
thing.” ^ 

Or as Kant adds in the concluding sentence, of this 
chapter : 

“ , . . the problematic thought which leaves open a place for [intel- 
ligible objects], serves only, like an empty space, for the limitation of 
empirical principles, without itself containing or revealing any other 
object of knowledge beyond their sphere.” 

A sentence in A 258 = B 314 deserves special notice. 

. . we can never know whether such a transcendental or 
exceptional knowledge is possible under any conditions, least of all 
if it is to be regarded as of the sort that stands under our ordinary 
categories.” 

This sentence clearly shows that Kant was willing to 
recognise that the categories may be inapplicable, not merely 
owing to lack of data for their specification, but because of 
their inherent character. They may be intrinsically inapplic- 

^ A 255 = B 3iO'ii.^ 2 Cf. below, p. 412 ff. 

® A 256= B 312. For A 257 = B 312 on the empirical manner of distinguish- 
ing between the sensuous and the intelligible, cf. above, pp. 143 ff., 149 ff. 
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cance, as something apprehended by reason or pure intuition, 
i.e. as intuited in some non-sensuous fashion. For only 
by postulating the possibility of a non-sensuous^ species of 
intuition, can the notion of a noumenon, thus positively con- 
ceived, be saved from self-contradiction. _ Otherwise we should 
be asserting the apprehension of an object independently of 
appearances, and yet at the same time denying the only means 
through which such apprehension is possible.^ Statement of 
the postulate suffices, however, to reveal its unsupported 
character. We have no such power of non-sensuous, intuitive 
apprehension ; ^ nor can we in any way prove that sucffi a 
power is possible even in a Divine Being. Though, therefore, 
the concept of noumena is not self-contradictory, it involves 
more than we have the right to assert ; the process wheieby 
the empty notion of a transcendental object = is tiansformed 
into the positive concept of a noumenon is easily compr^en- 
sible,® but it is- none the less illegitimate. We must, Kant 
insists, keep strict hold of the central doctrine of Critical teach- 
ing, namely, that the categories are applicable only to the data 
of sense. We can still employ them as pure logical functions, 
yielding the notion of objects in general (of the transcendental 
object = ;«•). But this does not widen the sphere of known 
existences. It only enables us to comprehend the limited 
and merely phenomenal character of the world experienced. 

At this point® Kant’s argument takes a strange and 
misleading turn. The concept of object in general (the 
transcendental object = oo) has been proved to be involyed in 
the apprehension of appearances as appearances and m this 
capacity to be a limiting concept {Grenzbegnff\ which, though 
negative in function, is indispensably involved in the constitu- 
tion of human experience. Now, however, Kant proceeds to 
ascribe this function to the concept of the nownenon. lhat 
concept is, he repeats, purely problematic. Even the mere 
possibility of its object, presupposing as it does the possibility 
of an understanding capable through non-sensuous intuition 
of apprehending it, we have no right to assert, that tne 
concept is not self-contradictory is the most that we can say 
of it. None the less, it is to this concept that Kant here 
ascribes the indispensable limiting function. 

“The concept of a noumenon is a merely limiting concept, the 
function of which is to curb the pretensions of sensibility ; and it is 

^ Not even, as Kant teaches in his doctrine of inner sense, m the inner world 

that this, process is also unavoidable, constitut- 
ing what he calls transcendental illusion. 

^ A 254-7 =B 310-12* 
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therefore only of negative employment. At the same time it is no 
arbitrary invention, and it is bound up with the limitation of sensi- 
bility, though it cannot affirm anything positive beyond the field 

of sensibility.”^ 

This confusion, between the concept of a noumenon and 
the less definite concept of object in general, which is probably 
due to the combining of manuscripts of different dates, ^ is 
corrected in tl^ second edition by means of a new distinction 
which Kant introduces, evidently for this very purpose.^ The 
term noumenon may, he there says,“ be used either positively 
or negatively. Taken positively, jt signifies “ an object of a 
non-sensuous intuition ” ; regarded negatively, it means only 
a thing so far as it is not an object of our sensuous intuition.” 
Only in its negative employment, he states, is it required as 
a limiting concept ; and it is then, as he recognises, in- 
distinguishable from the notion of the unknown thing in 
itself. 

But despite this variation in mode of expression, in the 
main Kant holds consistently to his fundamental teaching. 

“. . . understanding is not limited through sensibility; on the con- 
trary, it itself limits sensibility by applying the term noumena to things 
in themselves (things not regarded as appearances). But in so doing 
it at the same time sets limits to itself, recognising that it cannot 
know these noumena through any of the categories, and that it must 
therefore think them only under the title of an unknown some- 
thing.” ^ 

Or as Kant adds in the concluding sentence, of this 
chapter : 

“ . . . the problematic thought which leaves open a place for [intel- 
ligible objects], serves only, like an empty space, for the limitation of 
empirical principles, without itself containing or revealing any other 
object of knowledge beyond their sphere.” 

A sentence in A 258 = B 314 deserves special notice. 

, . we can never know whether such a transcendental or 
exceptional knowledge is possible under any conditions, least of all 
if it is to be regarded as of the sort that stands under our ordinary 
categories.” 

This sentence clearly shows that Kant was willing to 
recognise that the categories may be inapplicable, not merely 
owing to lack of data for their specification, but because of 
their inherent character. They may be intrinsically inapplic- 

1 A 255 = B 310-11. 2 below, p. 412 ff. 

^ A 256= B 312. For A 257 = B 312 on the empirical manner of distinguish- 
ing between the sensuous and the intelligible, cf. above, pp. 143 ff., 149 ff. 
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able, expressing only the modi of our self- consciousness. 
They may be merely the instruments of our human thinking, 
not forms necessary to knowledge as such. 

RELEVANT PASSAGES IN TPIE SECTION ON 
AMPHIBOLY 

Before passing to consideration of the extensive alterations 
made in this chapter in the second edition, it^s advisable to 
take account of the two passages dealing with this problem 
in the first edition section on Amphiboly : namely, A 277- 
280=3 333-6, and A 285-9 = 3 342-6. The first of these 
passages is of great interest in other connections ; ^ its chief 
importance in reference to the present problem lies in its con- 
cluding paragraph. Kant there declares that the representa- 
tion of an object ‘‘as thing in general” is not only, in the 
absence of specific data, insufficient for the determination 
of an object, but is self-contradictory. For we must either 
abstract from all reference to an object, and so be left with 
a merely logical representation ; or, in assuming an object, 
we must postulate a special form of intuition which we do not 
ourselves possess, and which therefore we cannot employ in 
forming our concept of the object. Here again Kant is 
substituting the concept of a noumeno 7 t for the less definite 
concept of the thing in itself This is still more explicitly done 
in the second passage. The pure categories are, Kant there 
declares, incapable of yielding the concept of an object. Apart 
from the data of sense they have no relation to any object. 
As purely logical functions, they are altogether lacking in 
content or meaning. By objects as things in themselves we 
must therefore mean objects of a non-sensiious intuition.^ 
Kant still, indeed, continues to maintain that to them the 
categories do not apply, and that we cannot, therefore, have 
any knowledge of them, either intuitional or conceptual. 

“Even if we assume a non-sensuous form of intuition, our 
functions of thought would still have no meaning in reference 
to it.” ^ 

^ Cf. above, pp. 143-4, 147, 214-15, 291 if. 

® Kant here (A 286 = B 342) speaks of this concept of the noumenon as an 
object of mn-senstious intuition as being ‘‘merely negative.” This is apt to 
confuse the reader, as he usually comes to it after having read the passage intro- 
duced into the chapter on Ptienomena and Roumena in the second edition, in 
which, as above noted (p. 409), Kant describes this meaning of the term as 
positive, in distinction from its more negative meaning as signifying a thing merely 
so far as it is not an object of our sense-intuition. Cf. below, p. 413. 

^ Kant’s meaning here is not quite clear. He may mean either that the 
categories as such are inapplicable to things in themselves, or that, as this form of 
intuition is altogether different from our own, it will not help in giving meaning to 
the categories. What follows would seem to point to the former view. 
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But Kant now insists that the notion of noumena, viewed 
in the above manner, differs from the notion of objects in 
general ” (transcendental = :r) in being a legitimate non-con- 
tradictory conception ; and he also insists that though more 
positive in content, it is for that very reason less open to 
misunderstanding. Its function is not to extend our know- 
ledge, but merely to limit it. 

‘‘For it merely says that our species of intuition does not extend 
to all things, but only to objects of our senses ; that its objective 
validity is consequently limited ; and that a place therefore remains 
open for some other species of intuition, and so for things as its 
objects.” ^ 

The concept of a noumenon, as thus employed to signify 
the objects of a non-sensuous intuition, is, Kant proceeds, 
merely problematic. As we have neither intuition nor (it 
may be) categories fitted for its apprehension, it represents 
something upon the possibility or impossibility of which we 
are quite unable to pronounce, 

“. . . as the problematic concept of an object for a quite 
different intuition and a quite different understanding than ours, it - 
is itself a problem.” 

We may not therefore assert the existence of noumena, but 
we must none the less form to ourselves the concept of them. 
This concept is indispensably involved in the constitution of our 
empirical knowledge, and is demanded for its proper interpreta- 
tion. Only when viewed as a self-sufficient representation of 
an absolute existence does it become dogmatic and therefore 
illegitimate. In its Critical aspects it stands for a problem 
which human reason is constrained by its very nature to 
propound. 

“ The concept of the noumenon is, therefore, not the concept of an 
object, but is a problem unavoidably bound up with the limitation 
of our sensibility — the problem, namely, as to whether there may 
not be objects entirely disengaged from our sensuous species of 
intuition. This is a question which can only be answered in an 
indeterminate manner, by saying that, as sense intuition does not 
extend to all things without distinction, a place remains open for 
other different objects ; and consequently that these latter must not 
be absolutely denied, though — since we are without a determinate 
concept of them (inasmuch as no category can serve that purpose) — 
neither can they be asserted as objects for our understanding.” ^ 


1 A 286 =B 343. 


A 287-8= B 344. 
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The fact that these fundamental concepts have not yet 
been quite definitely and precisely formulated in KanPs own 
mind, appears very clearly from the immediately following 
paragraph. For he there again introduces the concept of the 
transcendental object, and adds that if “we are pleased to 
name it noumenon for the I'eason that its representation is 
not sensuous, we are free so to do.”^ The characterisation 
given in this paragraph of the transcendental object deserves 
special notice, for in it Kant goes further in the sceptical 
expression of his position, though not indeed in the modifica- 
tion of it, than in any other passage. 

“[The understanding in limiting sensibility] thinks for itself an 
object in itself, but only as transcendental object which is the cause 
of appearance and therefore not itself appearance, and which can be 
thought neither as quantity nor as reality nor as substance, etc. . . . 
We are completely ignorant whether it is to be met with in us or 
outside us, whether it would be at once removed with the cessation 
of sensibility, or whether in the absence of sensibility it would still 
remain.” ^ 

This sentence reveals Kant as at once holding unquestion- 
iiigly to the existence of things in themselves, and yet at the 
same time as teaching , tha^they' thust-i^^ conceived in 
terms of the categories, not even of the categories of reality 
and existence. 

ALTERATIONS IN SECOND EDITION 

In the second edition certain paragraphs of the chapter 
on Phenomena and Noumena are omitted, and new paragraphs 
are inserted to take their place. Though these alterations do 
not give adequate expression to the Critical teaching in its 
maturest form, there are three important respects in which 
they indicate departures from the teaching of the first edition. 
In the first place, those paragraphs in which the doctrine of 
the transcendental object finds expression are entirely elimi- 
nated, and the phrase ‘ transcendental object * is no longer 
employed. This, as we have already noted, is in harmony 
with the changes similarly made in the second edition Tran- 
scendental Deduction and Paralogisms? 

^ A 288 = B 345. 

® A 288 =B 344. Kant allowed the section within which this passage occurs 
to remain, without the least modification, in the second edition. 

® Benno Erdmann's explanation {Kritidsmus^ p. 194) of Kant^s omission of 
all references to the transcendental object, namely, because of their being likely 
to conduce to a mistaken idealistic interpretation of his teaching, we cannot 
accept.^ As already argued (above, p. 204 ff.), they represent a view which he 
had quite definitely and consciously outgrown. 
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Secondly, Kant is even more emphatic than in the first 
edition, that the categories must not be employed save in 
reference to sense intuitions. In the first edition he still 
allows that their application to things in themselves is logically 
possible, though without objective validity. In the second 
edition he goes much further. Save in their empirical em- 
ployment the categories mean nothing whatsoever.” ^ 

“[In the absence of sensibility] their whole employment, and 
indeed all their meaning entirely ceases ; for we have then no means 
of determining whether things in harmony with the categories are 
even possible. . . .”2 

In the third place, Kant, as already noted, distinguishes 
between a negative and a positive meaning of the term 
noumenon. Noumenon in its negative sense is defined as 
being merely that which is not an object of sensuous intuition. 
By noumenon in the positive sense, on the other hand, is 
meant an object of non-sensuous intuition. Kant now claims 
that it is the concept of noumenon in the negative sense, as 
equivalent therefore simply to the thing in itself, that alone is 
involved, as a Grenzbegriff, in the “doctrine of sensibility.” 
For its determination the categories cannot be employed ; 
that would demand a faculty of non-sensuous intuition, which 
we do not possess, and would amount to the illegitimate asser- 
tion of noumena in the positive sense. The limiting concept, 
indispensably presupposed in human experience, is therefore 
the bare notion of things in themselves. And accordingly, 
in modification of the conclusion arrived at in the first 
edition, viz. that “ the division of objects into phenomena and 
noumena ... is not in any way admissible,” ^ Kant now adds 
to the term noumena the qualifying phrase “ in the positive 
sense.” In this way the assumption that things in themselves 
actually exist becomes quite explicit, despite Kant’s greater 
insistence upon the impossibility of applying any of the 
categories to them. 

But beyond thus placing in still bolder contrast the two 
counter assertions, on the one hand that the categories must 
not be taken by us as other than merely subjective thought- 
functions, and on the other that a limiting concept is indis- 
pensably necessary, Kant makes no attempt in these new 
passages to meet the difficulties involved. With the asser- 
tion that the categories as such, and therefore by implication 

^ B 306. Cf. above, pp. 290-1. 

^ B 308. This, it may be noted, is in keeping with the passages above 
quoted from the section on Amphiboly, 

^ A 255=B 311. 
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those of reality and existence, are inapplicable to things in 
themselves,^ he combines, without any apparent consciousness 
of conflict, the contention that things in themselves must 
none the less be postulated as actually existing. 

The teaching of this chapter must be regarded as only 
semi-Critical The fact that it is formulated in terms of the 
doctrine of the transcendental object, itself suffices to determine 
the date at which it must have been composed as compara- 
tively early ; and such changes as Kant could make in the 
second edition were necessarily of a minor character. More 
extensive alterations would have involved complete reconstruc- 
tion of the entire chapter, and indeed anticipation of the 
central teaching of the Dialectic. 

Kant is also hampered by the unfortunate location to 
which he has assigned this chapter. At this point in the 
development of his argument, namely, within the limits of the 
Analytic^ Kant could really do no more than recapitulate the 
negative consequences which follow from the teaching of the 
transcendental deduction. For though these might justify 
him in asserting that it is understanding that limits sensibility, 
he was not in a position to explain that the term understand- 
ing, as thus employed, has a very wide meaning, and that 
within this faculty he is prepared to distinguish between 
understanding in the strict sense as the source of the cate- 
gories, and a higher power to which he gives the title Reason, 
and which he regards as originating a unique concept, that 
of the unconditioned. Yet only when, these distinctions, and 
the considerations in view of which they are drawn, have 
been duly reckoned with, can the problem before us be 
discussed in its full significance. 

This placing of the chapter within the Analytic^ and there- 
fore prior to the discussions first broached in the Dialectic^ 
has indeed the unfortunate consequence of concealing not 
only from the reader, but also, as it would seem, to some 
extent from Kant himself, the ultimate grounds upon which, 
from the genuinely Critical standpoint, the distinction between 
phenomena and noumena must be based. For neither in this 
chapter, nor in any other passage in the Critique^ has Kant 
sought to indicate, in any quite explicit manner, the bearing 
which the important conclusions arrived at in the Dialectic 
may have in regard to it. Like so many of the most important 
and fruitful of his tenets, these consequences are suggested 
merely by implication ; or rather remain to be discovered by 
the reader’s own independent efforts, in proportion as he 

Cf. above; p. 404 ff,, especially pp, 409-10 ; also above, p. 331. 
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thinks himself into the distinctions upon which, in other con- 
nections, Kant has himself insisted They are never actually 
formulated in and by themselves. 

In seeking, therefore, to decide upon what basis the dis- 
tinction between appearance and reality ought to be regarded 
as resting, we are attempting to determine how the argument 
of this chapter would have proceeded had it been located 
at the close of the Dialectic. The task is by no means easy, 
but the difficulties are hardly as formidable as may at first sight 
appear. The general outlines of the argument are fairly defi- 
nitely prescribed by KanPs treatment of kindred questions, 
and may perhaps, with reasonable correctness, be hypothetic- 
ally constructed in view of the following considerations. 

Just as Kant started from the natural assumption that 
reference of representations to objects must be their reference 
to things in themselves, so he similarly adopted the current 
Cartesian view that it is by an inference, in terms of the 
category of causality, that we advance from a representation 
to its external ground. It was very gradually, in l.^e process 
of developing his own Critical teaching, and especially his 
phenomenalist view of the empirical world in space, that he 
came to realise the very different position to which he stood 
committed.^ When the doctrine of the transcendental object 
is eliminated from his teaching, and when the categories, 
including that of causality, are pre-empted for the empirical 
object, and that object is regarded as directly apprehended, 
the function of mediating the reference of phenomenal nature 
to a noumenal basis falls to the Ideas of Reason. For the 
distinction is no longer between representations and their 
noumenal causes, but between the limited and relative char- 
acter of the entire world in space and time, and the uncon- 

^ In order to form an adequate judgment upon Kant’s justification for dis- 
tinguisMng between appearance and reality the reader must bear in mind (i) the 
results obtained in the Transcendental Deduction (above, p, 270 ff. ) ; (2) the dis- 
cussions developed in the Paralogisms (below, p. 457 ff.); (3) the treatment of 
noumenal causality, that is of freedom, in the Third and Fourth Aniimmies ; (4) 
the many connected issues raised in the Ideal (below, pp, 534-7, 541-2), and in the 
Appendix to the Dialectic (below, p. 543 £). Professor Dawes Hicks is justified 
in maintaining in his book, die Begriffe Phdnotnenon tmd Not^nenon in ihrem Ver- 
hdltniss zti emander bei Kant (Leipzig, 1S97, p. 167) — a wmrk which unfortunately 
is not accessible to the English reader — that “ the thing in itself is by no means 
a mere excrescence or addendum of the Kantian system, but forms a thoroughly 
necessary completion to the doctrine of appearances. At every turn in Kant’s 
thought the doctrine of the noumenon, in one form or another, plays an essential 
part.” Indeed it may be said that to state Kant’s reasons for asserting the 
existence of things in themselves, is to expound his philosophy as a whole. Upon 
this question there appears in Kant the same alternation of view as in regard to 
his other main tenets. On Kant’s discussion of the applicability of the category 
of existence to things in themselves, cf. above, p. 322 ff. Also, on Kant’s extension 
of the concepts possibility and actuality to noumena, cf. above, pp. 391 ff,, 401-3. 
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ditioned reality which Reason demands for its own satisfaction. 
To regard the world in space as merely phenomenal, because 
failing to satisfy our standards of genuine reality, is to adopt 
an entirely different attitude from any to be found in Descartes 
or Locke. The position may be outlined in the following 
manner, in anticipation of its more adequate statement in 
connection with the problems of the Dialectic, 

The concept, whereby Reason limits sensibility, is not 
properly describable as being that of the thing in itself ; it is 
the unique concept of the unconditioned. Our awareness of the 
conditioned as being conditioned presupposes, over and above 
the categories, an antecedent awareness of IdeaP standards; 
and to that latter more fundamental form of consciousness all 
our criteria of truth and reality are ultimately due. The criteria 
by means of which we empirically distinguish sense-appearance 
from sense-illusion, when rigorously applied, lead us to detect 
deficiencies in the empirical as such. We have then no alterna- 
tive save to conceive absolute reality in terms of the rational 
Ideals, of which the empirical criteria are merely specialised 
forms. 

There are thus two distinct, but none the less inter- 
dependent, elements involved in Kant’s more mature teaching, 
phenomenalism, and what may be called the Idealist, or 
absolutist, interpretation of the function of Reason. Each 
demands the other for its own establishment. There must 
be a genuinely objective world, by reflection upon which we 
may come to consciousness of the standards which are involved 
in our judgments upon it ; and we must possess a faculty 
through which our consciousness of these standards may be 
accounted for. The standards of judgment cannot be ac- 
quired by means of judgments which do not already pre- 
suppose them ; the processes by which they are brought to 
clear consciousness cannot be the processes in which they 
originate. They must be part of the a priori conditions of 
experience and combine with space, time and the categories 
to render experience of the kind which we possess — self- 
transcending and self-limiting — actually possible. 

From this point of view the distinction between appearance 
and reality is not a contrast between experience and the 
non-experienced, but a distinguishing of factors, which are 
essential to all experience, and through which we come to 
consciousness of an irresolvable conflict between the Ideals 
which inspire us in the acquisition of experience, and the 

1 ‘Ideal* and ‘Idealist* are printed with capitals, to mark the very special 
sense in which these terms are being used. As already noted (above, p, 3 ), the 
same remark applies to the term ‘ Reason.’ 
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limiting conditions under which alone experience is attainable 
fay us. In the higher field of Reason, as in the lower field of 
understanding, it is not through the given, but only through 
the given as interpreted by conditioning forms of an Ideal 
nature, that a meaningful reality can disclose itself to the 
mind. The ultimate meaning of experience lies in its signifi- 
cance when tested by the standards which are indispensably 
involved in its own possibility. That meaning is essentially 
metaphysical ; cnore is implied in experience than the ex- 
perienced can ever itself be found to be.^ 

Such is the central thesis of the Critical philosophy, when 
the teaching of the Analytic is supplemented by that of the 
Dialectic. Though the Critique is, indeed, the record of the 
manifold ways in- which Kant diverged from this position, 
not a systematic exposition of its implications and conse- 
quences, the above thesis represents the goal upon which his 
various lines of thought tend to converge. It is the guiding 
motive of his devious and complex argument in the three 
main divisions of the Dialectic. On no other interpretation 
can the detail of his exposition be satisfactorily explained. 
There are two chief reasons why Kant failed to draw the 
above conclusions in any quite explicit manner. One reason 
has already been sufficiently emphasised, namely, that the 
thesis, which I have just formulated, rests upon a phenomen- 
alist view of the natural world, whereas the Dialectic is inspired 
by the earlier, subjectivist doctrine of the transcendental object 
Upon the other main reason I shall have frequent occasion to 
insist. As jwe shall find, Kant was unable to arrive at any 
tjuite definitive decision as to the nature of the Ideals of 
Reason. He alternates between the sceptical and the abso- 
lutist view of their origin and function, and in the process of 
seeking a comprehensive mid-way position which would do 
justice to all that is valid in the opposing arguments, the 
further question as to the bearing of his conclusions upon the 
problem of the distinction between appearance and reality was 
driven into the background. But we are anticipating matters 
the discussion of which must meantime be deferred. 

1 Cf. above, pp. xli-ii, xliv, liii-v, 331, 
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THE AMPHIBOLY OF THE CONCEPTS OF REFLECTION^ 

In this appendix Kant gives a criticism of the Leibnizian 
rationalism — a criticism already partially stated in the section 
on the Postulates — and he does this in a manner which very 
clearly reveals the influence which that rationalism continued 
to exercise upon his own thinking. Thus Kant speaks of the 
“ mere concept,” ^ and in doing so evidently means to imply that 
it exists in its own right, with a nature determined solely by 
intrinsic factors of a strictly a priori character, in complete 
independence of the specific material of sense -experience. 
He denies, it is true, the objective validity of such concepts, 
and maintains that in their empirical employment they are 
completely transformed through the addition of new factors. 
None the less he allows to the concepts an intrinsic nature, 
and practically maintains that from the point of view of the 
pure concept, and therefore from the point of view of a logic 
based upon it, the Leibnizian rationalism is the one true 
system of metaphysics. For pure thought, Leibniz’s system 
is the ultimate and only possible philosophy ; and were 
thought capable of determining the nature of things in them- 
selves, we should be constrained to adopt it as metaphysically 
valid. This is the standpoint which underlies much of Kant’s 
argument in the Dialectic. It leads him to maintain that the 
self must necessarily, in virtue of an unavoidable transcend- 
ental illusion, believe in its own independent substantial 
reality, that the mind is constrained to conceive reality as an 
unconditioned unity, and that the notions of God, freedom, 
and immortality are Ideas necessarily involved in the very 
constitution of human thought. 

But we must not regard Kant’s doctrine of the pure 
concept merely as a survival from a standpoint which the 
Critical teaching is destined to displace and supersede. For 
^ A 260 ff. = B 316 ff. ^ Cf. above, pp. 38-9, 119, 131-3, 338-9, 394-400. 
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Kant is not led through inconsistency, or through any mere 
lack of thoroughness in the development of his Critical 
principles, to retain this rationalistic doctrine. To under- 
stand the really operative grounds of KanPs argumentation, 
and so to place the contents of this section in proper focus, 
we must recall the fundamental antithesis, developed in my 
introduction/ between the alternative positions, which are 
represented fo/ Kant by the philosophies of Plume and 
Leibniz. Kant, as already observed, is profoundly convinced 
of the essential truth of the Leibnizian position. He holds to 
the Leibnizian view of reason. Human reason is essentially 
metaphysical ; its ultimate function is to emancipate us from 
the limiting conditions of animal existence ; it reveals its 
nature in those Ideas of the unconditioned, the discussion of 
which Kant reserves for the Dialectic. 

The chief defect in Kant’s criticism of Leibniz, as de- 
veloped in this section, is that the deeper issues, which 
determine the extent of his agreement with Leibniz, are not 
raised or even indicated. Consequently, his references to 
pure thought, and his assertion ^ that from the point of view 
of pure thought Leibniz is entirely justified in his teaching, 
bewilder the reader, who has been made to adopt a Critical 
standpoint, and therefore to believe that thought can function 
only in connection with the data of sense-experience. Kant 
would seem, indeed, to have lapsed into the dogmatic stand- 
point of the Dissertation^ distinguishing between a sensible 
and an intelligible world, and maintaining that pure thought 
is capable of determining the nature of the latter. The only 
difference between his teaching here and in the Dissertation 
consists in the admission that all knowledge is limited to 
sense-experience, and that we are therefore unable to deter- 
mine whether this intelligible world which we must thinky and 
think in the precise manner defined by Leibnizy does or does 
not exist 

This section is, indeed, like the chapter on Phenomena and 
Noumenay wrongly located. Giving, as it does, Kant’s criti- 
cism of the Leibnizian ontology, it discusses problems of 
metaphysics ; and ought therefore to have found its place in 
the Dialecticy in natural connection with the corresponding 
examination of the metaphysical sciences of rational psycho- 
logy, cosmology, and theology. Architectonic, that ever- 
present source of so many of Kant’s idiosyncrasies, has again 
interposed its despotic mandate. As there are only three 
forms of syllogism, only three main divisions can be recognised 
in the Dialectic] and the criticism of ontology, tp its great 

^ Aboye, p. xxx £, and below, p. 601 ff. ^ Cf. A 267 = B 323. 
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detriment, must therefore be located, where it does not in 
the least belong, in the concluding section of the Analytic} 

But we must follow Kant's argument as here given. 
Leibniz views thought as capable of prescribing, antecedently 
to all experience, the fundamental conditions to which reality 
must conform. The possible is prior to, and independent of, 
the actual ; and can be adequately determined by pure reason 
from its own inherent resources. Kant does not here question 
this assertion of the independence and priority of pure thought. 
He is content to maintain that what is valid for thought need 
not hold of those appearances which are the only possible 
objects of human knowledge, since in sense-experience condi- 
tions, unforeseen by pure thought, partly limitative and partly 
extensive of its concepts, intervene to modify the conclusions 
which from its own point of view are logically valid. Leibniz, 
through failure to realise the dual character of thought and 
sense, overlooked this all-important fact ; and, in asserting 
that what is true for pure thought is valid of the sensuously 
real, fell victim to the fallacy which Kant entitles transcend- 
ental amphiboly. 

Kant's clearest statement of the fallacy is in A 280 = B 336. 
It reduces, formally stated, to the fallacy of denying the 
antecedent. In accordance with the dictum dc omni et mdlo^ 
we can validly assert that what belongs to or contradicts a 
universal concept, belongs to or contradicts the particulars 
which fall under that concept. Leibniz employs the principle 
in a negative and invalid form. He argues that what is not 
contained in a universal concept is also not contained in the 
particulars to which it applies. ‘‘The entire intellectualist 
system of Leibniz is reared upon this latter principle." And 
as Kant points out,^ the reason why so acute and powerful a 
thinker succumbed to this obvious fallacy is to be found in 
his view of sense as merely confused thought ; or, to state the 
same point in another way, in his interpretation of appear- 
ances as being the confused representations of things in 
themselves.^ All differences between appearance and reality 
are, on this view, due merely to lack of clearness in our 
apprehension of the given. Sense, when completely clarified, 
reduces without remainder to pure thought; and in the 
concepts, which thought develops from within itself, lie the 
whole content alike of knowledge and of real existence. 
Owing to a metaphysical theory of the nature of the real, 
itself due to a false interpretation of the nature apd function 
of pure thought, and ultimately traceable to an excessive 

^ Cf. Adickes’ SysUmatik^ pp. 60, 70, 72, and 111*12. 

® A 27o=B 326. ^ Cf. A 264=3 319, and A 266=B 322. 
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preoccupation with knowledge of the strictly mathematical 
type,^ Leibniz failed to do justice to the fundamental 
characteristics of our human experience, and in especial to 
the actual given nature of space, time, and dynamical 
causality. His rationalistic metaphysics has its roots in the 
Cartesian philosophy,^ and is, in KanPs view, the perfected 
product of philosophical thinking, when developed on dog- 
matic, Le. non-Critical, lines. It is the opposite counterpart 
of the empirical or sceptical type of philosophy which in 
modern times found its first great supporter in Locke, and 
which, as Kant held, obtained its perfected expression in 
the philosophy of Hume. While Descartes and Leibniz 
intellectual ise appearances, Locke and Hume regard the a 
priori concepts of understanding as merely empirical products 
of discursive reflection. Both commit the same fundamental 
error of failing to recognise that understanding and sensibility 
are two distinct sources of representations.^ Both conse- 
quently strive, in equally one-sided fashion, to reduce the 
complexity of experience to one alone of its constituent 
elements. This section of the Critique ought to have developed 
the Critical teaching in its opposition to both these alterna- 
tive attitudes ; Kant arbitrarily limits it to criticism of the 
Leibnizian rationalism. 

Kant^s method of introducing and arranging his criticism 
is artificial, and need be no more than mentioned. Critical 
reflection upon the sources of our knowledge, which Kant, in 
order to distinguish it from reflection of the ordinary type, 
entitles transcendental reflection, is, he states, a duty imposed 
upon all who would profess to pass a priori judgments upon 
the real. It will trace the concepts employed to their 
corresponding faculties, intellectual and sensuous, and will 
reveal the independence and disparity of sensibility and 
understanding, and so will effectually prevent that false 
locating' of concepts to which transcendental amphiboly is 
due. Such reflection, he further argues, consists in a com- 
parison of the representations with the faculty to which they 
are due, and like ordinary comparison will determine the 
relations of (i) identity and difference^ (2) agreement and 
opposition, (3) inner and outer, (4) determinable and determin- 
ing (matter and form). In this arbitrary but ingenious 
fashion Kant contrives to obtain the four main headings 
required for his criticism of the Leibnizian ontology. 

(i) Under the first heading he deals with the principle 

^ Cf. below, pp. 563-5, 589 ff., 601 ff, 

^ I have dwelt upon this at length in my Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy. 

^ A 271 =B 327. 
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of the identity of indiscernibles. It is, Kant maintains, a 
typical example of the fallacy of transcendental amphiboly. 
Leibniz argues that if no difference is discoverable in the concept 
of things, there can be none in the things themselves ; things 
which are identical in conception must be identical in all 
respects. But this, Kant replies, is true only so long as the 
concepts abstract from the sensuous conditions of existence* 
Thus no two cubic feet of space are alike. They are distin- 
guishable from one another by their spatial location ; and that 
is a difference which concerns the conditions of intuition ; it is 
not to be discovered in the pure concept.^ Spaces, alike for 
thought, are distinguishable for sense. To take another of 
Kant’s illustrations : two drops of water, if indistinguishable 
in all their internal properties of quality or quantity, are con- 
ceptually identical. Through differences of location in space, 
irrelevant to their conception, they can none the less be 
intuited as numerically different. The principle of indis- 
cernibles is not a law of nature, but only an analytic rule for 
the comparison of things through mere concepts,^ 

(2) A second principle of the Leibnizian metaphysics is 
that realities can never conflict with one another. This is 
supposed to follow from the fact that in pure thought the only 
form of opposition is logical negation. Realities, being pure 
affirmations, must necessarily harmonise with one another. 
This principle ignores the' altogether different conditions of 
sense-existence. Space, time, and the resulting possibility of 
dynamical causality supply the conditions for real opposition. 
Two existences, though equally real and positive, may annul 
one another. Two forces acting upon a body may neutralise 
one another. From the above logical principle Leibniz’s 
successors ^ profess to obtain the far-reaching metaphysical 
conclusions, that all realities agree with one another, that 
evil is merely negative, consisting exclusively in limitation of 
existence, and that God, without detriment to the unity of 
his being, can be constituted of all possible realities. 

(3) Viewing space and time, which condition external 
relation, as merely confused forms of apprehension, Leibniz 
further concluded that the reality of substance is purely 
internal. And ruling out position, shape, contact and motion, 
all of which involve external relations, he felt justified in 
endowing the monads with the sole remaining form of known 
existence, namely consciousness. The assertion that the 
monads are incapable of external relation leads to the further 

^ The un- Critical character of Kant’s doctrine of the pure concept has already 
been noted (above, pp. 418-19), and need not be further discussed* 

2A 272=B 328. ®A 273==B 329. 
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conclusion that they are incapable of interaction, and stand 
in systematic relation to one another, solely in virtue of a pre- 
established harmony. 

(4) From the point of view of pure thought matter must 
precede form. The universal must precede the particular 
which is a specification of it.^ Unlimited reality is taken as 
being the matter of all possibility, and its limitation or form 
as being due j;o negation. Substances must antecedently 
exist in order that external relations may have something 
upon which to ground themselves. Space and time must be 
interpreted as confused apprehensions of purely intellectual 
orders, space representing a certain order in the reciprocal 
(pre-established) correspondence of substances, and time the 
dynamical sequence of their states. On the other hand, from 
the standpoint of sense and its intuitional forms the reverse 
holds. The world of appearance is conditioned by the forms 
of space and time ; the objectively possible coincides with the 
actual ; and the substantia phaenomenon has no independent 
essence, but reduces without remainder to external relations. 
For pure thought this world of given appearance is an 
utterly paradoxical form of existence ; it is the direct 
opposite of everything that genuine reality ought to be. In 
this strange conclusion the problems of the Dialectic^ in one 
of their most suggestive forms, at once loom up before us. 
As stated above, this entire discussion is an anticipation of 
questions which cannot be adequately treated within the 
limits of the Analytic. 

The text of this section is highly composite. The entire 
content of the Appendix is twice reintroduced and restated 
at full length in the accompanying Note, These successive 
expositions of one and the same argument were doubtless 
independently written, and then later pieced together in this 
external fashion. A 277-8 = B 333-4, on the nature of the 
substantia phaenomenon^ would by its references to the tran- 
scendental object seem to be of early origin.^ It has already 
been commented upon.^ A 285-9 = B 342-6, on the other 
hand, which supplements the chapter on Phenomena and 
Noumenap would seem to be of late origin. It is so dated by 
Adickes,^ <^wing to the reference to schemata in its opening 
sentence. 

^ This is Leibniz’s mode of stating the absolutist view of thought (cf. above, 
p. XXX ff.) to which, as we shall find, Kant gives much more adequate and 
incomparably deeper formulation in the Dialectic, Cf. pp. 430, 547 ff. , 558 ff. 

2 Adickes, K. p. 272 allows that the passage may be of earlier origin than 
the passages which precede and follow it. 

® Pp. 214-15, 

* As such it is commented on above, p. 410 ff. 


® Loc, czt. 
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A 289-91 = B 346-9-. Table of the division of the conception of 
nothing. — This curious and ingenious classification of the 
various meanings of the term ' nothing ^ is chiefly of interest 
through its first division : ‘‘ empty conception without object, 
ens rationisr The ens rationis can best be defined in its 
distinction from the fourth division : ‘‘ empty object without 
conception, nihil mgativuml' The former is a Gedankending ; 
the latter is an Unding. The former indeed, though not 
contradictory, is mere fiction {l)loss Erdicktung\ and con- 
sequently must not be taken as falling within the field of the 
possible. The latter is a concept which destroys itself, and 
which therefore stands in direct conflict with the possible. 
The ens rationis includes, Kant explicitly states,^ the con- 
ception of noumena, ‘‘which must not be reckoned among 
the possibilities, although they must not for that reason be 
declared to be also impossible.'* Kant must here be taking 
noumena in the positive sense.^ As usual Kant*s attempt to 
obtain parallels for the four classes of category breaks down. 
The so-called nihil privativum and the ens imaginarium do 
not properly come within the denotation of the term ‘ nothing.' 
This is very evident in the examples which Kant cites. Cold 
is as real as the opposite with which it is contrasted, while 
pure space and pure time are not negative even in a con- 
ventional sense. 


^ A 29o=B 347 . 


Cf. above, p. 409 ff. 



TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 
DIVISION II 

THE TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 

INTRODUCTORY COMMENT UPON THE COMPOSITE 
ORIGIN AND CONFLICTING TENDENCIES OF THE 
DIALECTIC. 

We have had constant occasion to observe the composite 
origin and conflicting tendencies of the Analytic. The 
Dialectic is hardly less composite in character, and is certainly 
not more uniform in its fundamental teaching. 

The composite nature of the text, though bewildering to 
the unsophisticated reader, is not, however, without its com- 
pensations. The text, as it stands, preserves the record of the 
manifold influences which presided over its first inception, and 
of the devious paths by which Kant travelled to his later con- 
clusions. It thus enables us to determine, with considerable 
accuracy, the successive stages through which it has passed 
in the process of settling into its present form. As we shall 
find, the sections on the antinomies contain the original 
argument, out of which by varied processes of supplementa- 
tion and modification the other parts have arisen. 

The conflict of doctrine has also its counter-advantages. 
The problems are impartially discussed from opposed stand- 
points ; the difficulties peculiar to each of the competing 
possible solutions are frankly recognised, and indeed insisted 
upon ; and the internal dialectic of KanPs own personal 
thinking obtains dramatic expression. We are thus the better 
enabled to appreciate the open-minded pertinacity with which 
Kant set himself to do justice to every significant aspect of 
his many-sided problems, and are consequently in less danger 
of simplifying his argument in any arbitrary manner, or of 
ignoring the tentative character of the solutions at which he 
arrives. 
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I shall first define the main lines of conflict, and shall then 
attempt to trace those conflicts to the considerations in which 
they have their source. The two chief lines of thought trace- 
able throughout the Dialectic are represented by its negative 
and by its positive tendencies respectively. From one point 
of view, Reason is merely the understanding in its self- 
limiting, self-regulative employment, and the main purpose 
of the Dialectic is to guard against the delusive power of 
fictitious principles. From the other point of view, Reason is 
a faculty distinct from understanding, and its problems run 
parallel with those of the Analfticy forming no less important 
a subject of philosophical reflection, and no less fruitful 
a source of positive teaching. The one line of argument 
connects with Kant*s more sceptical tendencies, the other with 
his deep-rooted belief in the ultimate validity of the absolute 
claims of pure thought. 

When we approach the Dialectic from the standpoint of the 
Analyticy it is the negative aspect that is naturally most 
prominent. In the Analytic Kant has proved that all know- 
ledge is limited to sense-experience, and that a metaphysical 
interpretation of reality is altogether impossible. But as the 
human mind would seem to be possessed by an inborn need 
of metaphysical construction, this conclusion cannot obtain 
its due influence until the sources of the metaphysical tendency 
have been detected and laid bare. The Dialectic must yield 
a psychology of metaphysics as well as a logic of illusion. 

But when, on the other hand, the problems of the Dialectic 
are viewed in their distinction from those of the Analytic, and 
their independent character is recognised, they appear in 
a perspective which sets them in a very different light. 
Reason is a faculty co-ordinate with understanding, and yields 
a priori concepts distinct in function, no less than in nature, 
from the categories. To mark this distinction Kant entitles 
the concepts of Reason Ideas. They demand both a meta- 
physical and a transcendental deduction. These requirements 
are fulfilled through their derivation from the three forms of 
syllogism, and by the proof that they exercise an indis- 
pensable function, at once limiting and directing the under- 
standing. As limiting concepts, they condition the con- 
sciousness of those Ideal standards through which the human 
mind is enabled to distinguish between appearance and things 
in themselves. As regulative, they prescribe the problems 
which the understanding in its search for knowledge is called 
upon to solve. 

These two tendencies, sceptical and constructive, are never, 
indeed, in complete opposition. Common to both, rendering 
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possible the psychological explanation of the metaphysical 
Impulse, which even the negative standpoint demands, is the 
doctrine of the regulative function of Ideal principles. This 
doctrine, which already appears in th.^ Dissertation of 1770, was 
later developed into the Critical theory of transcendental illu- 
sion ; and by means of that theory Kant succeeded in bringing 
the two standpoints into a very real and vital connection 
with one another. At first sight it may seem to achieve 
their complete ^reconciliation, accounting for their distinction 
while rendering them mutually complementary ; and Kant^s 
teaching may perhaps be so restated as to bear out that im- 
pression. But the harmony is never completely attained by 
Kant. Here, as in the Analytic^ there is an equipoise of 
tendencies that persist in opposition. 

Kant’s mediating doctrine of transcendental illusion may 
first be stated. It rests upon a distinction between appearance 
and illusion. Appearance {Erscheinung) is a transcript in 
phenomenal terms of some independent reality ; and of such 
appearances we can acquire what from the human point of 
view is genuine knowledge. On the other hand, all professed 
insight into the nature of the transcendent or non-empirical is 
sheer illusion (Sc/iein)^ and purely subjective. There are three 
species of illusion, logical, empirical and transcendental. 
Logical illusion stands apart by itself. It is due merely to 
inattention or ignorance ; and vanishes immediately the atten- 
tion is aroused. Empirical and transcendental illusion, on the 
other hand, have a twofold point of agreement, first, in being 
unavoidable, and secondly, in that they originate in our prac- 
tical needs. We may know that the moon at its rising is no 
larger than in mid-heavens, that the ocean is no higher in the 
distance than at the shore ; this makes not the least difference 
in the perceptions as they continue to present themselves. 
That the illusions are adapted to our practical needs, and are 
consequently beneficial, is less often observed. Changes in 
the colour, form, and size of objects as they recede from us, 
the seeing of the parallel sides of a street as converging, enable 
us to achieve what would not otherwise be possible. By their 
means we acquire the power of compressing a wide extent of 
landscape into a single visual field, of determining distance, 
and the like. Their practical usefulness is in almost exact 
proportion to the freedom with which they depart from the 
standards of the independently real. Kant argues that, in 
these respects, transcendental illusion is analogous to the em- 
pirical. Just as the illusory characteristics of our perceptions 
are to be understood only in terms of their practical function, 
so the Ideas of pure Reason have always a practical bearing, 
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and can only be explained and justified in terms of the needs 
which they satisfy. As theoretical enquirers, we accept all 
that affords us orientation in the attainment of knowledge ; 
as moral agents, we postulate the conditions which are 
necessary for the realisation of the moral imperative. And as 
the Ideals of natural science are found (such is Kanfs con- 
tention) to be in general form akin to those of the moral con- 
sciousness, they thus acquire a twofold footing in the mental 
life, maintaining their place there quite independently of 
theoretical proof. Though illusory, they are unavoidable ; 
and though theoretically false, ^ they are from a practical point 
of view both legitimate and indispensable. 

Kant, in developing this thesis, might profitably have 
pointed to still another respect in which the analogy holds 
between sense-experience and transcendental beliefs. The 
illusions of sense -perception come in the ordinary processes 
of experience to be detected as such by the mind. From the 
theoretical standpoint of the outside observer who compares 
the situation of one percipient with that of another, and so is 
enabled to cancel the differences which variety of situation 
carries with it, the useful illusions of ordinary experience are 
reduced to the level of mere appearance. In contradicting 
one another they reveal their subjective character, and also at 
the same time afford data for determining the objective con- 
ditions to which their subjectively necessary existence is 
causally due. In similar fashion the transcendental illusions 
result in contradictions, which compel the mind to recognise 
that the Ideals to which it is committed by its practical needs 
are of a merely subjective character, and may never be legiti- 
mately interpreted as representing the actual nature of the 
independently real. 

The chief transcendental illusion, and ultimately the cause 
of all the others, consists in the belief that the Ideals of ex- 
planation which satisfy Reason must in general outline repre- 
sent the nature of ultimate reality. What the individual seeks 
to discover he naturally believes to exist prior to the discovery. 
As practical beings, we regard the objects of sense-experience 
as absolute realities — they are the realities of practical life, and 
we are practical rather than theoretical beings — and the exist- 
ing empirical sciences, conceived as Ideally completed, are 
therefore viewed as yielding an adequate representation of 
ultimate reality. But such a belief involves us in contra- 
dictions. The world of phenomena in space and time is 
endlessly relative. It can have no outer bounds or first 

^ Katifs commentators have frequently misrepresented this aspect of his 
teaching. Cf. below, pp. 498, 520-1, 527"37» 54t-2, 543 SSSj 55^-61. 
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beginning, and no smallest parts ; and in the series of causal 
antecedents there can be no member that is not effect as well 
as cause. Viewed as representing a pre-existent goal, the 
Ideas of Reason are imaginary completions of the intrinsically 
and merely relative, and are in their very notion self-contra- 
dictory. All that is definite in their content conflicts with 
their absoluteness ; and yet, as it would seem, only in their 
empirical reference can they hope for objective verification. 

Such are the problems of the Dialectic^ so far as they can 
be formulated in terms common to the two opposed stand- 
points. Their deeper significance, and the grounds of Kant^s 
alternating treatment of them, only appear when he raises the 
further questions, what those Ideals of explanation which 
Reason prescribes really are, and how, if they conflict with the 
content of experience, it is possible that they should be con- 
ceived at all. To these questions Kant propounds both a 
sceptical and an Idealist answer. The former, in bare outline, 
may be stated as follows. The so-called Ideas are based upon 
experience and are derived from it The understanding 
removes the limitations to which its pure concepts are subject 
in sense-experience, and proceeds to use them in their widest 
possible application, i.e, to things in general. As thus employed, 
they are without real significance, and are indeed self-contra- 
dictory. To form the Idea of the unconditioned, we have to 
omit all those conditions through which alone anything can 
be apprehended, even as possible. To construct the concept 
of absolute or unconditioned necessity, we have similarly to 
leave aside the conditions upon which necessity, as revealed in 
experience, in all cases depends ; in eliminating conditions, 
we eliminate necessity in the only forms in which it is con- 
ceivable by us. Such Ideas are, indeed, simply schematic 
forniSy whereby we body forth to ourselves-, in more or less 
metaphorical terms, the concept of a maximum. They are 
imaginary extensions, in Ideal form, of the unity and system 
which understanding has discovered in actual experience, and 
which, under the inspiration of such Ideals, it seeks to realise 
in ever-increasing degree. If the understanding, as thus in- 
sisting upon Ideal satisfaction, be entitled Reason, the Ideas 
must be taken as expressing a subjective interest, and as ex- 
hausting their legitimate employment in the regulation of the 
understanding. Their transcendental deduction will consist 
in the proof that they are necessary to the understanding 
for the perfecting of its experience. They do not justify us 
in attempting to decide, in anticipation of actual experience, 
how far the contingent collocations and the inexhaustible 
complexities of brute experience are really reducible to a 
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completely unified system ; but they quite legitimately demand 
that through all discouragements we persist in the endeavour 
towards their realisation. In any case^ it is by experience 
that the degree of their reality has to be decided. We judge 
of things by the standard of that for which they exist, and not 
vice versa. As the sole legitimate function of the Ideas is 
that of inspiring the understanding in its empirical employ- 
ment, they must never be interpreted as havii^ metaphysical 
significance. As the Ideas exist solely for tiie sake of ex- 
perience, it is they that must be condemned, if the two really 
diverge. We do not say “that a man is too long for his coat, 
but that the coat is too short for the man.” ^ It is experience, 
not Ideas, which forms the criterion alike of truth and of reality. 

Kant's teaching, when on Idealist lines, is of a very 
different character. Reason is distinct from understanding, 
and yet is no less indispensably involved in the conditioning 
of experience. Ail consciousness is consciousness of a whole 
which precedes and conditions its parts. Such consciousness 
cannot be accounted for by assuming that we are first 
conscious of the conditioned, and then proceed through 
omission of its limitations to form to ourselves, by means 
of the more positive factors involved in this antecedent 
consciousness, an Idea of an unconditioned whole. The 
Idea of the unconditioned is distinct in nature from all other 
concepts, and cannot be derived from them. It must be a 
pure a priori product of what may be named the faculty of 
Reason. Its uniqueness is what causes its apparent meaning- 
lessness. As it is involved in all consciousness, it conditions 
all other concepts ; and cannot, therefore, be defined in terms 
of them. Its significance must not be looked for save in that 
Ideal, to which no experience, and no concept other than 
itself, can ever be adequate. That in this Ideal form it has a 
very real and genuine meaning is proved by our capacity to 
distinguish between appearance and reality. For upon it 
this distinction, in ultimate analysis, is found to rest. Con- 
sciousness of limitation presupposes a consciousness of what 
is beyond the limit ; consciousness of the unconditioned is prior 
to, and renders possible, our consciousness of the contingently 
given. The Ideaof the unconditioned must therefore be counted 
as being, like the categories, though in a somewhat different 
manner, a condition of the possibility of experience. With 
it our standards both of truth and of reality are inextricably 
bound up.2 The Ideas in which it specifies itself, so far from 
depending upon empirical verification, are the touchstone by 
which we detect the unreality of the sensible world, and by 
^ A490=:B 518. 2 Qg above, pp. 416-17. 
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which a truer reality, such as would be adequate to the Ideal 
demands of pure Reason, is prefigured to the mind. 

These two standpoints are extremely divergent in their 
consequences. Each leads to a very diflFerent interpretation 
of the content of the Ideas, of their function in experience, and 
of their objective validity. On the one view, their content is 
merely empirical, and sense-experience is our sole criterion of 
truth and reality ; on the other, they have to be recognised 
as containing a pure a priori concept, and are themselves the 
standards by which even empirical truth can alone be 
determined. In the one case, they are Ideals projected by 
experience for its own empirical guidance ; they are built upon 
contingent experience, and depend upon it alike for the content 
which makes them conceivable and for their validity. In the 
other, they are presuppositions of experience, at once con- 
ditioning its possibility and revealing its merely phenomenal 
character. According to the sceptical view, Reason is con- 
cerned only with itself and its own subjective demands ; on 
the Idealist view, it is a metaphysical faculty, and outlines 
possibilities that may perhaps be established by practical 
Reason. 

Such, in broad outline, are the central doctrines of the 
Dialectic. They constitute an extraordinarily stimulating and 
suggestive body of Critical teaching. In no other division of 
the Critique do the power and originality of Kant’s thinking 
gain such abundant, forceful and illuminating expression. 
The accumulated results of the painstaking analyses of the 
earlier sections contribute a solidity and fulness of meaning, 
which render the argument extremely impressive, even to 
those who are out of sympathy with Kant’s ultimate purposes. 
Its persistent influence, on sceptical no less than on Idealist 
lines, and often conveyed by very devious channels, can 
frequently be detected even in thinkers — Herbert Spencer is 
an instance — who would indignantly repudiate the charge of 
being indebted to such a source. 

THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF KANTS 
VIEWS IN REGARD TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
DIALECTIC^ 

We may now proceed to consider the evidence in support 
of the early origin of the central portions of the Dialectic — the 
sections on the antinomies. As Benno Erdmann^ has very 

^ Those readers who are not already well acquainted with the argument of 
the Dialectic may be recommended to pass at once to p. 441. What here follows 
presupposes acquaintance with the nature and purposes of the main divisions of 
the Dialectic. ^ Introd. to Rejiexionen, Bd. ii. 
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conclusively shown, preoccupation with the problem of anti- 
nomy was the chief cause of the revolution which took place 
in Kanfs views in 1769, and which found expression in his 
Dissertation of 1770. It was the existence of antinomy which 
led Kant to recognise the subjectivity of space and time. 
That is to say, it led him to develop that doctrine of tran- 
scendental idealism which reappears in the concluding sections 
of the Aesthetic^ and which was recast and developed in the 
Analytic, Already in the Dissertation it suppHes the key for 
the solution of the problems concerning infinity. The im- 
possibility of completing the space, time, and causal series, 
and the consequent impossibility of satisfying the demands 
of the mind for totality, simplicity and unconditionedness, 
do not, it is there maintained, discredit reason, but only serve 
to establish the subjectivity of the sensuous forms to which 
the element of infinitude is in all cases due. 

Kanf s thinking was, of course, diverted into an entirely 
new channel (as his letter to Herz of February 21, 1772,^ shows), 
'when he came to realise that the metap%sical validity or 
invalidity of thought must be decided prior to any attempt to 
discover a positive solution of such problems as are presented 
by the antinomies. And when, owing to the renewed influence 
of Hume, at some time subsequent to the date of the letter 
to Herz, this new problem was recognised as being the 
problem of a priori synthesis, all questions regarding the 
nature of the absolutely real were made to take secondary 
rank, yielding precedence to those of logical theory. When 
the antinomy problems re-emerge, their discussion assumes 
Critical form. 

In three fundamental respects Kanfs treatment of the 
antinomies in the Dissertation differs from that of the Critique, 
In the first place, the demand for totality or absoluteness is 
not in the Dissertation ascribed to a separate faculty. Indeed 
Kant's words would seem to show that at times he had inclined 
to ascribe it merely to the free-ranging fancy or imagination.^ 
Secondly, as the various antinomies were traced exclusively 
to the influence of space and time upon pure thought, they 
were treated together, and no classification of them was 
attempted. And lastly, though Kant's utterances are some- 
what ambiguous,^ the illusory character of the antinomies was 
in the main viewed as being of a more or less logical nature. 

, That is to say, it was regarded as entirely preventable and as 
“ vanishing like smoke " ^ upon adoption of a true philosophical 
standpoint. 

^ W. X. p. 123 fl. Cf. above, pp. 219-20. Cf. Dissertation, § 2q\n, 

^ Op. dt. Cf, § 24 with § 27. ^ Op, cit. §’27. 
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A number of the Reflexionen reveal the various tentative 
schemes, by trial of which Kant worked his way toward 
a more genuinely Critical treatment of the problems of 
infinity. The intellectual factors receive fuller recognition, 
and as a consequence a definite classification results. At 
some time prior to the discovery of the table of categories, 
Kant adopted a threefold division of what he names first 
principles or presuppositions — principles of substance-accident, 
of ground-consequence, and of whole-part. Reflexion ii. 578 
is typical. 

“Three principia\ (i) in the field of the actual there is the 
relation of substance to accident {inhaereniia) : (2) of ground to 
consequence {dependentid) : (3) of parts and of composition 

(compositio). There are three presuppositions : of the subject, of the 
ground, and of the parts; of insition [Kant’s own term], of sub- 
ordination, and of composition ; therefore also three first principia : 
(i) subject, which is never a predicate; (2) ground, which is never 
a consequence ; (3) unity, which is not itself composite.” 

There are numerous other Reflexionen to the same effect.^ 
The resulting conceptions are defined both as limits ^ and as 
absolute totalities, and in Reflexion ii. 1252 are enumerated as 
follows : 

“ The first subject ; the first ground ; the first part. The subject 
which holds everything in itself ; the ground which takes everything 
under itself ; the whole which comprehends everything. The 
totalitas absoluta of reality, of series, of co-ordination.” 

The introduction of the terms ' absolute * and ^ totality ’ 
indicate that Kant has also come to recognise the presence 
of a unique notion (equivalent to the “ unconditioned ” of the 
Critique)^ distinct in content from any of the three enumerated 
principia, but common to them all. From the very first 
Kant would seem to have appropriated for it the title Idea. 
Reflexionen ii. 1243, 1244, and 124 may be quoted : 

“The Idea is single (pndividuum), self-sufficient, and eternal 
The divinity of our soul is its capacity to form the Idea. The 
senses give only copies or rather apparentiaP “Idea is the repre- 
sentation of the whole in so far as it necessarily precedes the 
determination of the parts. It can never be empirically represented, 
for the reason that in experience we proceed .from the parts through 
successive syntheses to the whole. It is the archetype ( UrUld) of 
things, for certain objects are only possible through an Idea. Tran- 
scendental Ideas are those in which the absolute whole determines 
the parts in an aggregate or as series.” “ Metaphysics proper is the 

^ Cf. ii. 567, 571, 5S4, 5 ^ 5 - 


^ Cf. ii. 1251 and 586. 
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application of transcendental philosophy to concepts supplied by 
Reason and necessary to it, to which, however, no corresponding 
objects can be given in experience. The concepts must therefore 
refer to the supersensible. That, however, can be nothing but the 
unconditioned, for that is the sole theoretical Idea of reason. [Not 
italicised in the original.] Metaphysics thus relates: (i) to that of 
which only the whole can be represented as absolutely uncon- 
ditioned: ( 2 ) to things so far as they are in themselves sensuously 
unconditioned. The first part is cosmology, the second rational 
doctrine of the soul, pneumatology and theology.^’ 

At this stage, therefore, Kant would seem to have held 
that there is but one Idea strictly so called, and that the 
above three principia are merely specifications of it in terms 
of the concepts of substance-accident, ground-consequence, and 
whole -part. The classification thus obtained is in certain 
respects more satisfactory than that which is adopted in the 
Critique. It locates the cosmological argument with the 
causal category, and so would enable the conceptions of 
freedom or causa $ui^ and of Divine Existence, to be dealt 
with in their natural connection with one another. It also 
supplies, in the category of whole and part, a more fitting 
heading for those antinomy problems which deal with the 
unlimited and the limited, the divisible and the indivisible, 
the complex and the simple. The classification would, how- 
ever, in separating the problem of the simple from that of 
substance, remain open to the same criticisrn as that of the 
Critique} 

This classification must, as we have stated, be of a date 
prior to Kant’s discovery of the table of categories. That is 
quite clear from its ignoring the category of reciprocity, and 
from its combination of the other two categories of relation 
with the merely quantitative category of whole and part. For 
though the last is also entitled composition and co-ordination, 
it is conceived in these particular Reflexiomn in exclusively 
quantitative terms. When Kant formulated the “ meta- 
physical ’’ deduction of the categories he was, of course, 
compelled to recast the classification, and did so in the only 
possible manner, consistent with his architectonic, by sub- 
stituting the category of reciprocity for that of whole and 
part,^ and by taking the new heading, obtained through 
combination of reciprocity with the Idea of the unconditioned, 
as equivalent to the Idea of Divine Existence. But this could 
not be done without dislocating the entire scheme. The 

^ Cf, below, pp. 458, 488 ff. 

® In Reflexiomn ii. 573, 576, and 582 we find Kant in the very act of so doing. 
Composition co-ordinaiio, and commercium are treated as synonymous terms. 
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category of ground and consequence is deprived of its chief 
application, that expressed in the cosmological argument; and 
in order to provide a new content for it, Kant is compelled to 
force upon it the problems previously classified under the 
displaced category of whole and part. Even so, the problem 
of the causa std cannot be eliminated, and reappears, partly 
as the problem of freedom, and partly as the‘modal problem 
of necessary existence. 

The identifitation of the theological Idea with the category 
of reciprocity has a further consequence. It carries the pro- 
blem of Divine Existence outside the sphere of the problems of 
infinity, and necessitates a very different treatment from that 
which it would naturally have received at Kanfs hands, if 
developed in its connection with his own Critical teaching. 
He is driven to expound it in the extreme rationalistic form 
in which it had been formulated by Leibniz and Wolff, as a 
doctrine of the Ens realissimum. 

Prior to the rearrangement, necessitated by recognition 
of the category of reciprocity, Kant would seem to have 
expected to bring the entire body of Wolffian metaphysics 
within the scope of a general doctrine of antinomy. The 
problems of the divisible and the indivisible, of the simple 
and the complex, leading as they do to discussion of the pre- 
suppositions underlying the Leibnizian monadology, concern 
spiritual as well as material substance. Similarly, the main 
problems of theology would have been treated in connection 
with the cosmological inference to a first cause, and with the 
discussion of the possibility of first beginnings in space and 
time.^ 

The sections in the Critique devoted to the antinomies 
reveal, in many ways, KanPs original design. It is especially 
noticeable in his discussion of the third and fourth antinomies. 
The problems of freedom and of necessary existence are by 
no means treated in merely cosmological fashion. Indeed 
Kant makes no pretence of concealing their psychological 
and theological implications. Even the first and second 
antinomies have obvious bearings of a similar character. But 
it is in the section entitled The Interest of Reason in this 
Self conflict ^ that the broader significance of the antinomies 

^ The problem of freedom is first met with in Kant’s Lectures on Metaphysics 
(Politz, edition of 1821, pp. 89, 330), but is not there given as an antinomy, and 
is treated as falling within the field of theology. In Reflexion ii. 585, also, it is 
equated in terms of the category of ground and consequence, with the concept 
of Divine Existence, the ^‘absolute or primum contingens \libertas)R Upon 
elimination of theology, and therefore of the cosmological argument, from the 
sphere of antinomy, Kant raised freedom to the rank of an independent problem. 

2 A462=:B 490. 
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finds its fullest expression. In its suggestive contrast of the 
two possible types of philosophy, Epicurean and Platonic, 
the argument entirely transcends the bounds prescribed to 
it by its cosmological setting. As we follow the comprehen- 
sive sweep of its argument, we can hardly avoid regret- 
ting that Kant failed to keep to his original plan, as here 
unfolded,^ of expounding the self-conflict of Reason in the 
form of a broad judicial statement of the grounds and 
claims of the two opposing authorities which divide the 
allegiance of the human spirit, namely, the intellectual and 
the moral, science with its cognitive demands on the one 
hand, the consciousness of duty with its no less imperious 
prescriptions on the other. The materialist philosophies 
would then have been presented as inevitably arising when 
intellectual values are made supreme ; and the Idealist philo- 
sophies as equally cogent when moral values are taken as 
primary , and are allowed to determine speculative tenets. 
Against this background of conflicting dogmatisms the com- 
prehensive and satisfying character of the Critical standpoint 
would have stood out the more clearly; and its historical 
affiliations, its debt to the sceptics and materialists, no less than 
to the Idealists, would have been depicted in more adequate 
terms. As it is, in the chapters bn the Paralogisms and the 
Ideal of Pure Reason there is almost entire failure to recognise 
the possibility of a naturalistic solution of the problems with 
which they deal, and Kant so far succumbs to the outworn 
influences of his day and generation — the very influences from 
which the Critical philosophy, consistently developed, is a 
final breaking away — as to maintain, almost in the manner 
of the English Deists, of Voltaire and Rousseau, that God, 
Freedom, and Immortality are conceptions which the mind 
must necessarily form, and in the validity of which it must 
spontaneously believe. Kant is here, indeed, interpreting 
'‘natural reason ” in the light of his own personal history. The 
Christian beliefs, in which he had been nurtured from child- 
hood, and their rationalist counterparts in the Wolffian 
philosophy, had become, as it were, a second nature to him ; 
and the resistance, which in his own person they had offered 
to the development of Critical teaching, he not unnaturally 
interpreted as evidence of their being imposed by the very 
structure of reason. He transforms the metaphysical sciences 
in their Wolffian form into inevitable illusions of the human 
mind,2 

There is evidence that the theological problems were the 
first to be withdrawn from the sphere of the sceptical 
1 Cf, below, pp. 498-9, 571 fF. ® Cf. below, p. 454, witli references in n. x. 
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method,”^ peculiar to the antinomies. Thus Reflexion ii. 
125 ^ states that “metaphysics proper consists of cosmologia 
rationalis and theologia naturalis ” — rational psychology being, 
as it would seem, still included within cosmology.^ What 
the considerations were which induced Kant to claim similarly 
independent treatment for rational psychology, we can only 
conjecture. For a time, while still holding to the bipartite 
division, he would seem to have made the further change of 
also separating psychology from cosmology, classing psycho- 
logy and theology together as subdivisions of the rational 
science of soul 

“ [Metaphysics has two parts] : the first is cosmology, the second 
rational doctrine of soul, pneumatology and theology. ^ 

A main factor deciding Kant in favour of a dogmatic, 
non -sceptical treatment of rational psychology may have 
been the greater opportunity which it seemed to afford him 
of connecting its doctrines with the teaching of the Analytic^ 
and especially with his central doctrine of apperception. 
But to whatever cause the decision was due, it resulted in the 
impoverishment of the second antinomy, through withdrawal 
of the more important half of its natural content This 
antinomy could no longer be made to comprehend a dis- 
cussion of the logical bases of monadology, and of its professed 
proofs of the simplicity and immortality of the soul. Nothing 
is left to it save the discussion of the monadistic theory of 
matter {somatologia pura),^ This change has also, as already 
noted, the unfortunate effect of precluding Kant from recogni- 
tion of the physical application of the category of substance. 
By the simple he means the substantial, and yet he may not 
say so ; his architectonic forbids. 

I may hazard the further suggestion that Kanfs inter- 
pretation of rational psychology in terms of the Critical 
doctrine of apperception is of earlier date than his doctrine 
of transcendental illusion. For the chapter on the Para- 
logisms seems in its first form to have contained no reference 
to that latter doctrine.^ The few passages which take account 
of it, all bear evidence of being later intercalations. This is 
the more remarkable in that the Paralogisms can easily be 
shown to be typical examples of transcendental illusion. 
Indeed, neither the antinomies nor the theological Ideal 
conform to its definition in the same strict fashion. 

^ A 507 =B 535. Cf. below, pp. 481, 545 " 6 * 

2 Cf. ii. 93, 94, 95, 1233, 1247. 

® This is the view represented in Reflexiomn ii. 94, 95. 

Cf. Refiexionm ii. 124. 

® Cf. Reflexiomn ii. 95. ^ Cf. below, p. 457, 
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The problem as to whether the doctrine of transcendental 
illusion and the deduction of the Ideas from the three species of 
syllogism originated early or late, is largely bound up with the 
question as to when Kant finally adopted the terms Analytic 
and Dialectic as titles for the two main divisions of his 
Transcendental Logic, That Kant was at first very uncertain 
as to what the main divisions of his system ought to be, appears 
very clearly from the Reflexionen} To his teaching as a whole 
he usually applies the title Transcendental Philosophy^ and 
in Reflexion ii. 123 he enumerates the following subdivisions 
within it : Aesthetic,^ Logic^ Critique^ and Architectonic, By 
Critique Kant must here mean what in other Refiexionen he 
names Discipline^ and which he finally named Dialectic, As 
thus identified with the Discipline^ the Dialectic is at times 
viewed as a division of a Methodology or Organon^ whose other 
divisions are entitled Canon and Architectonic,^ This earlier 
scheme may therefore be represented as follows : 


Transcendental 

PhiiosoiDhy 


Doctrine of Elements 


Doctrine of Methods 
(Methodology) 


/ Aesthetic. 

\ Logic. 

" Critique = Discipline [corre- 
sponding to the Dialectic 
- of the Critique], 

Canon. 

. Architectonic, 


The terms Analytic and Dialectic do not occur in these 
Refiexionen^ and their adoption may therefore be inferred to 
synchronise with Kant’s later decision to include the treatment 
of the metaphysical sciences within his Logic \ and that 
decision was probably an immediate result of his having 
developed meantime a doctrine of transcendental illusion. 
The new scheme in its final form is therefore as follows : 


Transcendental 
Philosophy I 
or Critique of 1 
Pure Reason 


Doctrine of 
Elements 


Aesthetic. 


Logic 


Dialectic — of Reason. 


'Doctrine of 
Methods 
^ (Methodology) 


Discipline (retained but given a new 
and more general content). 

Canon. 

Architectonic. 

. History. 


In thus transferring Dialectic from the Methodology to the 
Doctrine of Elements^ Kant stands committed to the view that 
it contains positive teaching of a character analogous to that 
of the Analytic,, with which it is now co-ordinated. As we 
have already noted, the fundamental opposition which runs 


1 Cf. ih 86 ff. 


Cf. Rejlexiomn ii. 1 14-15. 
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through the entire Dialectic is due to the conflict between the 
older view of Reason as merely understanding in its tran- 
scendent employment, and this later view of it as a distinct 
faculty, yielding concepts with a positive and indispensable 
function, different from, and yet also analogous to, that 
exercised by the categories of the understanding. 

Adickes, to whom students of Kant are indebted for a 
convincing deirypnstration of the constant influence of KanPs 
logical architectonic upon the content of the Critical teaching, 
would seem at this point to rely too exclusively upon that 
method of explanation. He contends that Kant’s deduction 
of the Ideas of Reason from the three species of syllogism is 
entii'ely traceable to this source, and is without real philo- 
sophical significance. That is perhaps in the main true. But 
it need not prevent us from appreciating the importance of the 
doctrines which Kant contrives to expound under guise of this 
logical machinery. We have already observed that prior to 
the discovery of this deduction Kant had recognised the con- 
nection between the concept of the unconditioned and the 
three Ideas through which it finds expression. As the forms 
of syllogism are differentiated in terms of the three categories 
of .relation, the deduction does not interfere with Kant’s 
retention of this classification of Ideas ; while in connecting 
Reason as a faculty with reasoning as a logical process, an 
excellent opportunity is found for explaining the grounds and 
significance of the demand for unconditionedness, i,e. for 
completeness of explanation. This demand, as he has also 
come to recognise, lies open to question, and therefore calls 
for more precise definition. 

The artificial character of the metaphysical deduction lies 
not so much in this derivation of the three Ideas of the uncon- 
ditioned — ^unconditioned substance, unconditioned causality, 
unconditioned system — from the categorical, hypothetical, and 
disjunctive forms of syllogism respectively, as in the further 
equating of them with the Ideas of the Self, the World, and 
God. The Idea of unconditioned substance has many possible 
applications besides the use to which it is put in rational 
psychology. The Idea of an unconditioned causality may be 
conceived in psychological and theological as well as in 
cosmological terms ; and as a matter of fact Kant himself 
frequently identifies it with the concept of freedom, as in the 
third and fourth antinomies, or when he enumerates the Ideas 
as being those of God, Freedom, and Immortality.^ Similarly, 
the Idea of system is the inspiring principle of materialism, 

^ B 394 n. Immortality is here taken as representing the Idea of the soul as 
unconditioned substance. 
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and also finds in such philosophies as that of Spinoza much 
more adequate expression than in the Ens realissimum of 
the WolfBan School. But further comment is not, at this 
stage, really profitable. These are questions which can best 
be discussed as they emerge in the course of the argument.^ 

Kant carried his logical architectonic one stage further. 
Not satisfied with connecting the three Ideas of Reason with 
the categories that underlie the three species of syllogism, he 
also attempted to organise the various particular applications 
of each Idea in terms of the fourfold division of the table of 
categories. By the use of his usual high-handed methods 
he succeeded in doing so in the case of the psychological 
and cosmological Ideas. There are four paralogisms and 
four antinomies. But when the attempt failed in regard to 
the theological Idea, he very wisely abstained from either 
apology or explanation. That the failure was not due to lack 
of desire or perseverance appears from Reflexion ii.- 1573, 
which would seem to be the record of an unavailing attempt 
to obtain a satisfactory articulation of the theological Ideal. 
Doubtless, had he been sufficiently bent upon it, he could 
have worked out some sort of fourfold division ; but there 
were limits even tq Kant's devotion to the architectonic 
scheme. It is difficult to see how any such arrangement 
could have been followed without serious perversion of the 
argument. 

Adickes has suggested ^ that the distinction between the 
faculty of understanding and the faculty of judgment is subse- 
quent to, and suggested by, Kant’s successful tracing of the 
Ideas to a separate faculty of Reason. Some such distinction 
was demanded in order that the parallelism of transcendental 
and formal logic might be complete.; This conjecture of 
Adickes is pro&bly correct. It would seem to be supported 
by the internal evidence of the Analytic of Principles » As we 
have had occasion to note,^ the doctrine of schematism, in 
terms of which the distinction between understanding and 
judgment is formulated, is late in date of origin.^ This dis- 
tinction is of the same artificial character as that between under- 
standing and Reason ; and though, like the latter distinction, it 
supplies Kant with a convenient framework for the arrange- 
ment of genuine Critical material, it also tends to conceal the 
simpler and more inward bonds of true relationship, 

^ Cf. below, p. 454, with further references in ti, 1. 

^ Systematic, pp. ii5>i6. ® Above, p. 334. 

^ This conclusion is supported by the evidence of the Rejiexionen : they con- 
tain not a single reference to schematism. 
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Introduction 
/. Transcendental Illusion 

Dialectic is a Logic of Illusion.^ — The meaning which Kant 
attaches to the term dialectic has already been considered. 
The passage above quoted ^ from his Logic shows the meaning 
which he supposed the term historically to possess, namely, as 
being a sophistical art of disputation, presenting false prin- 
ciples in the guise of truth by means of a seeming fulfilment 
of the demands of strict logical proof. The incorrectness of 
this historical derivation hardly needs to be pointed out. 
Kant professes^ to be following his contemporaries in thus 
using the term as a title for the treatment of false reasoning. 
But even this statement must be challenged. Adickes, after 
examination of a large number of eighteenth-century text- 
books, reports ^ that in the six passages in which alone he has 
found it to occur it is never so employed. In Meier it is 
used as a title for the theory of probable reasoning,^ and in 
Baumgarten it occurs only in adjectival form as equivalent to 
sophistical. This last is the nearest approach to Kant’s defini- 
tion. All historical considerations may therefore be swept 
aside. We are concerned 'only with the specific meaning 
which Kant thought good to attach to the term. He 
adapts it in the freest manner to the needs of his system. In 
A 6i = B 8$, as in his Logic^ he has defined it in merely 
negative fashion. He is now careful to specify the more 
positive aspects of the problems with which it deals. Though 
definable -as the logic of illusion, the deceptive inferences 
with which it concerns itself are of a quite unique and 
supremely significant character. They must, as above noted/ 

^ A 293=:B 349. 2 Pp, 173.4, 

® Cf. A 6i = B 85. ^ Adickes, Systematik^ p. 77 ff. 

® Cl Kant’s camat in A 293 =B 349 against identif>nng dialectic with the 
doctrine of probable reasoning, ® Bp, 427-8. 
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be distinguished alike from logical and from empirical illusion. 
They have their roots in the fundamental needs of the human 
mind, and the recognition of their illusory character does not 
render unnecessary either a positive explanation of their 
occurrence or a Critical valuation of their practical function as 
regulative ideals. 

A 293 = B 349 . — Regarding the connection between illusion 
and error cf. B 69, and above, pp. 148-53. 

A 295 = B 352 . — Logical, empirical, and transcendental illu- 
sion. Cf. above, pp. 13, 427-9, 437, 

A 296 = B 352 , — Kant here defines the terms transcendental 
and transcendent in a very unusual manner. The two terms 
are not, he states, synonymous. The principles of pure 
understanding are of merely empirical validity, and conse- 
quently are not of transcendental employment beyond the 
limits of experience. A principle is transcendent when it not 
only removes these limits, but prescribes the overstepping of 
them. 

II . Pure Reason as the Seat of Transcendental Illusion ^ 

{a) Reason in General 

Reason, like understanding, is employed in two ways, 
formal or logical and real. The logical use of Reason consists 
in mediate inference, the real in the generation of concepts and 
principles. Reason is thus both a logical and a transcendental 
faculty, and we may therefore expect that its logical functions 
will serve as a clue to those that are transcendental. The 
argument which follows is extremely obscure. It is a fore- 
shadowing in logical terms of a distinction which, as Kant 
himself indicates, cannot at this stage be adequately stated. 
The distinction may be extended and paraphrased as follows. 
Reason, generically taken as including both activities, is the 
faculty of principles, in distinction from understanding which 
is the faculty of rules.^ Principles, properly so-called, are 
absolutely a priori. Universals which imply the element of 
intuition must not, therefore, be ranked as principles in the 
strict sense. They are more properly to be entitled rules. A 
true principle is one that affords knowledge of the particulars 
which come under it, and which does so from its own internal 
resources, that is to say, through pure concepts. In other 
words, it yields a priori synthetic knowledge, and yet does so 
independently of all given experience. Now, as the Analytic has 
proved, knowledge obtained through understanding, whether 

^ A 298=B 355. Cf. above, p. 332. 
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in mathematical or in physical science, is never of this char- 
acter* Its principles, even though originating in pure intui- 
tion or in the pure understanding, are valid only as conditions 
of possible experience, and are applicable only to such objects 
as can occur in the context of a sense-perception. That is 
to say, the understanding can never obtain synthetic know- 
ledge through pure concepts. Though, for instance, it pre- 
scribes the principle that everything which happens must have 
a cause, that principle does not establish itself by means of 
the concepts which it contains, but only as being a presup- 
position necessary to the possibility of sense-experience. If, 
then, principles in the strict sense actually exist, they must be 
due to a faculty, distinct from understanding, and will call 
for a deduction of a different character from that of the 
categories. 

In the last paragraph but one of the section Kant indicates 
the doctrine which he is foreshadowing. The rules of under- 
standing apply to appearances, prescribing the conditions 
under which the unity necessary to any and every experience 
can alone be attained. The principles of Reason do not apply 
directly to appearances, but only to the understanding, defining 
the standards to which its activities must conform, if a com- 
pletely unified experience is to be achieved. Whereas the 
rules of understanding are the conditions of objective existence 
in space and time, principles in the strict sense are criteria for 
the attainment of such absoluteness and totality as will har- 
monise Reason with itself. Reason, determined by principles 
which issue from its own inherent nature, prescribes what 
the actual ought to be ; understanding, proceeding from rules 
which express the conditions of possible experience, can yield 
knowledge only of what is found to exist in the course of 
sense-experience. The unity of Reason is Ideal ; the unity 
of understanding is empirical. Principles are due to the 
determination of reason ; the rules of understanding express 
the necessitated determinations of sense. The former demand 
a more perfect and complete unity than is ever attainable by 
means of the latter. Two passages from the Lose Blatter 
will help to define the distinction. 

“ There is a synthesis prototypon and a synthesis ectypon. The 
one . . . sifnplidter^ a termino a priori^ . , . the other secundum 
a termino a posteriori. . . . Reason advances from the univers>>to 
the particular, the understanding from the particular to the universal. 

. . . The first is absolute and belongs to the free or metaphysical, 
and also to the moral, employment of Reason.” ^ “ The principles of 


^ Reicke, i. p. 105. 
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the synthesis of pure Reason are all metaphysical. .. , . [They] are 
principles of the subjective unity of knowledge through Reason, i,e, 
of the agreement of Reason with itself.”^ 

The chief interest of this section lies in its clear indication 
of the dual standpoint to which Kant is committing himself 
by the manner in which he formulates this distinction between 
rules and principles. The indispensableness of the latter, 
upon which Kant is prepared to insist, points" to the Idealist 
interpretation of their grounds and validity ; their derivation 
from mere concepts, without reference to or basis in experience, 
must, on the other hand, in view of the teaching of the Ana- 
lytic^ commit Kant to a sceptical treatment of their objective 
validity. In the above account, suggestions of the Idealist 
point of view are not entirely absent ; but, on the whole, it 
is the sceptical view that is dominant. The Ideas of Reason 
can be justified as necessary only for the perfecting of experi- 
ence, not as conditions of experience as such. They express 
a subjective interest in the attainment of unity, not conditions 
of the possibility of objective existence. 

‘‘[Civil Laws] are only limitations imposed upon our freedom 
in order that such freedom may completely harmonise with itself ; 
hence they are directed to something which is entirely our own work, 
and of which we ourselves, through these concepts, can be the cause. 
But that objects in themselves, the very nature of things, should 
stand under principles, and should be determined according to mere 
concepts, is a demand which, if not impossible, is at least quite 
contrary to common sense \widersin 7 iisches\'‘ 


(b) The Logical Use of Reason^ 

In this subsection Kant introduces the distinction between 
understanding and judgment which he has sought to justify 
in A 130 fF. = B 169 fF. By showing that inference determines 
the relatio 7 i between a major premiss (due to the understand- 
ing) and the condition defined in the minor premiss (due to 
the faculty of judgment), he professes to obtain justification 
for classifying the possible forms of reasoning according to 
the three categories of relation. The general remajk is added 
that the purpose of Reason, in its logical employment as 
inference, is to obtain the highest possible unity, through 
subsumption of all multiplicity under the smallest possible 
number of universals. 

^ Op . cit . i. pp. 109-10. 2 A 301-2 =B 358. 3 A 303=B 359. 
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(^r) The Pure Use of Reason ^ 

Kant here states the alternatives between which the Dia- 
lectic has to decide. Is Reason merely formal, arranging given 
material according to given forms of unity, or is it a source 
of principles which prescribe higher forms of unity than any 
revealed by actual experience? Further examination of its 
formal and logical procedure constrains us, Kant asserts, to 
adopt the latter position ; and at the same time indicates how 
those principles must be interpreted, namely, as subjective 
laws that apply not to objects but only to the activities of the 
understanding. 

In the first place, a syllogism is not directly concerned 
with intuitions, but only with concepts and judgments. This 
may be taken as indicating that pure Reason relates to objects 
only mediately by way of understanding and its judgments. 
The unity which it seeks is higher than that of any possible 
experience ; it is a unity which must be constructed and 
cannot be given.^ 

Secondly, Reason in its logical use seeks the universal 
condition of its judgment ; and when such is not found in the 
major premiss proceeds to its discovery through a regressive 
series of prosyllogisms. In so doing it is obviously determined 
by a principle expressive of the peculiar function of Reason 
in its logical employment, namely, that for the conditioned 
knowledge of understanding the unconditioned unity in which 
that knowledge may find completion must be discovered. 
Such a principle is synthetic, since from analysis of the 
conception of the conditioned we can discover its relation to 
a condition, but never its relation to the unconditioned. That 
is a notion which falls entirely outside the sphere of the under- 
standing, and which therefore demands a separate enquiry. 
How is the above a priori synthetic principle to be accounted 
for, if it cannot be traced to understanding? Has it objective, 
or has it merely subjective validity ? And lastly, what further 
synthetic principles can be based upon it ? Such are the ques- 
tions to which Critical Dialectic must supply an answer. This 
Dialectic will be composed of two main divisions, the doctrine of 
the transcendent concepts of pure Reason ” and the doctrine 

of ‘‘ transcendent and dialectical inferences of Reason.” 

« 

‘ A 30s = B 362. 

^ The wording of the concluding sentence of the third paragraph (A 307 
=B 363-4) is so condensed as to be misleading, “It [viz. the principle of 
causality] makes the unity of experience possible, and borrows nothing from the 
Reason. The latter, if it were not for this [its indirect] reference [through 
mediation of the understanding] to possible experience, could never [of itself], 
from mere concepts, have imposed a synthetic unity of that kind.” 
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THE CONCEPTS OF PURE REASON ^ 

The distinction here drawn between concepts obtained by 
reflection and concepts gained by inference is a somewhat mis- 
leading mode of stating the fact that, whereas the categories 
of understanding condition experience and so make possible 
the unity of consciousness necessary to all reflection, or, in 
other words, are conditions of the material supplied for in- 
ference, the concepts of Reason are Ideal constructions which 
though in a certain sense resting upon experience none the 
less transcend it. The function of the Ideas is to organise 
experience in its totality ; that of the categories is to i'ender 
possible the sense -perceptions constitutive of its content. 
The former refer to the unconditioned, and though that is a 
conception under which everything experienced is conceived 
to fall, it represents a type of knowledge to which no actual 
experience can ever be adequate. 

Conceptus ratiocinati — coneeptus ratiocinantes. When such 
transcendent concepts possess ‘‘objective validity,” they are 
correctly inferred, and may be entitled conceptus ratiocinate. 
If, on the other hand, they are due to merely sophistical ^ 
reasoning, they are purely fictitious, conceptus ratiocinantes. 
This distinction raises many difficulties. Kanfs intention 
cannot be to deny that the conceptus ratiocinati are “mere 
Ideas ” {entia rationis) ® — for such is his avowed and constant 
contention — or that the inference to them is dialectical and 
is based upon a transcendental illusion. Two alternatives are 
open. He may mean that they are only valid when the results 
of such inference are Critically reinterpreted, and when the 
function of the Ideas is realised to be merely regulative ; or 
his intention may be to mark off the Ideas, strictly so-called, 
which are inevitable and beneficial products of Reason, from 
the many idle and superfluous inventions of speculative 

^ A 3io=B 366. 

^ Schein dcs Schliessens would seem to be here used in that sense. 

® Cf. above, p. 424. 
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thought. Kant’s concluding remark, that the questions at 
issue can be adequately discussed only at a later stage, may 
be taken as in the nature of an apology for the looseness of 
these preliminary statements, and as a warning to the reader 
not to insist upon them too absolutely. The participles ratio- 
cinati and ratiocinantes ^ are of doubtful latinity. The distinc- 
tion of meaning here imposed upon them has not been traced 
in any other writer, and is perhaps Kant’s own invention.^ 


SECTION I 

IDEAS IN GENERAL^ 

Kant connects his use of the term Idea with the meaning in 
which it is employed by Plato, He urges upon all true lovers 
of philosophy the imperative need of rescuing from misuse a 
term so indispensable to mark a distinction more vital than 
any other to the very existence of the philosophical disciplines. 

“ [For Plato] Ideas are the archet3^es of the things themselves, 
and not, like the categories, merely keys to possible experiences. 
In his view they issued from the Supreme Reason, and from that 
source have come to be shared in by human Reason. . . . He very 
well realised that our faculty of knowledge feels a mv^h higher 
need than merely to spell out appearances according to a synthetic 
unity, in order to read them as experience. He knew that our 
Reason naturally exalts itself to forms of knowledge which so far 
transcend the bounds of experience that no given empirical object 
can ever coincide with them, but which must none the less be 
recognised as having their own reality and which are by no means 
mere fictions of the brain.” 

Plato found these ideas chiefly, though not exclusively, in 
the practical sphere. When moral standards are in question, 
experience is the mother of illusion. 

“For nothing can be more injurious or more unworthy of a 
philosopher than the vulgar appeal to so-called adverse experience. 
Such experience would never have existed at all, if those institutions 
had been established at the proper time in accordance with Ideas, 
and if Ideas had not been displaced by crude conceptions which, 
just because they have been derived from experience, have nullified 
all good intentions.” ^ . 

^ Cf. also A 669 =B 697 ; A 6So=B 709. 

^ ^ Cf. Vaihinger, ‘HCant— ein Metaphysiker ? ” in Fhilosop}mch& Abhandlungm 
(Sigwart Gedenkschrift)^ p. 144. 

A 3I2=B 368. ^ A 3I3=B 370. 

® A 316-17 = B 373. The context of this passage is a defence of Plato’s 
Republic against the charge that it is Utopian, because unrealisable. 
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Even in the natural sphere Ideas which are never them- 
selves adequately embodied in the actual must be postulated 
in order to account for the actual Certain forms of exist- 
ences “ are possible only according to Ideas.” 

“ A plant, an animal, the orderly arrangement of the cosmos — 
probably, therefore, the entire natural world — clearly show that they 
are possible only according to Ideas, and that though no single 
creature in the conditions of its individual existence coincides with 
the Idea of what is most perfect in its kind — just -as little as does 
any individual man exactly conform to the Idea of humanity, which 
he actually carries in his soul as the archetype of his actions — yet 
these Ideas are none the less completely determined in the Supreme 
Understanding, each as an individual and each as unchangeable, 
and are the original causes of things. But only the totality of 
things, in their interconnection as constituting the universe, is com- 
pletely adequate to the Idea.” ^ 

Though Kant avows the intention of adaptihg the term 
Idea freely to the needs of his more Critical standpoint, all 
these considerations contribute to the rich and varied meanings 
in which he employs it. 

Reflexiomn and passages from the Lectures on Metaphysics 
may be quoted to show the thoroughly Platonic character of 
Kant’s early use of the term, and to illustrate its gradual 
adjustment to Critical demands. 

“ The Idea is the unity of knowledge, through which the manifold 
either of knowledge or of the object is possible. In the former, the 
whole of knowledge precedes its parts, the universal precedes the 
particular; in the latter, knowledge of the objects precedes their 
possibility, as e,g. in [objects that possess] order and perfection.” ^ 
‘^That an object is possible only through a form of knowledge is a 
surprising statement ; but all teleological relations are possible only 
through a form of knowledge \i,e. a concept].”^ “The Idea is 
single (individmim\ self-sufficient, and eternal. The divinity of our 
soul is its capacity to form the Idea. The senses give only copies 
or rather apparentiai^ ^ “As the Understanding of God is the 
ground of all possibility, archetypes, Ideas, are in God. . . . The 
divine Intuiius contains Ideas according to which we ourselves are 
possible; cognitio divina esi cognitio archetypa^ and His Ideas are 
archetypes of things. The [corresponding] forms of knowledge 


Refiexionen ii. 1 240. Cf. Schopenliauer : World as Will add Idea { Werhe^ 
xi. p. 277 : Eng. trans. i. p. 303) : “The Idea is the unity that falls into multi- 
plicity on account of the temporal and spatial form of our intuitive apprehension ; 
the concept, on the contrary, is the unity reconstructed out of multiplicity by 
the abstraction of our reason ; the latter may be defined as unitas post rem, the 
former as unitas ante remy 

^ Lectures on Metaphysics (Politz, 1821), p. 79. ^ Refiexionen ii. 1 243, 
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possessed by the human understanding we may also entitle (in a 
comparative, sense) archetypes or Ideas. They are those representa- 
tions of our understanding which serve for judgment upon things.” ^ 
Idea is the representation of the whole in so far as it necessarily 
precedes the determination of the parts. It can never be empiric- 
ally represented, because in experience we proceed from the parts 
through successive synthesis to the whole. It is the archetype of 
things, for certain objects are only possible through an Idea. 
Transcendental I^eas are those in which the absolute whole deter- 
mines the parts in an aggregate or as series.” ^ ‘‘The pure concepts 
of Reason have no exemplaria \ they are themselves archetypes. 
But the concepts of our pure Reason have as their archetypes this 
Reason itself and are . therefore subjective, not objective.”® “The 
transcendental Ideas serve to limit the principles of experience, 
forbidding their extension to things in themselves, and showing that 
what is never an object of possible experience is not therefore 
a non-entity \Undin^^ and that experience is not adequate either 
to itself or to Reason, but always refers us further to what is beyond 
itself.”"^ “The employment of the concept of understanding was 
immanent, that of the Ideas as concepts of objects is transcend- 
ent. But as regulative principles alike of the completion and of 
the limitation of our knowledge, they are Critically immanent”^ 
“The difficulties of metaphysics all arise in connection with the 
reconciling of empirical principles with Ideas. The possibility of 
the latter cannot be denied, but neither can they be made empirically 
intelligible. The Idea is never a conceptus dabilis ; it is not an 
empirically possible conception.”® 


Kant^ appends the following ‘ Stufenleiter ’ (ladder-like) 
arrangement of titles for the various kinds of representation. 
Representation ( Vorstelhmg^ is the term which he substitutes 
for the Cartesian and Lockian employment of the term idea, 
now reserved for use in its true Platonic meaning. To entitle 
such' a representation as that of red colour an idea is, in 
Kant’s view, an intolerable and barbaric procedure ; that 
representation is not even a concept of the understanding. 


Representation f 
{Vorstellitng, I 
Repra&senta 4 
with or without j 
consciousness \ 


Perceptions: ^ 
Representation 
wit^ conscious- 
ness 


' Idea i/dee) or concept of 
Reason [formed, Kant here 
says, from notions, but 
transcending the possi- 
bility of experience]. 
Notion [s= category 

. - of understanding]. 

I Empirical, 
lintuition (Anschauun^), 

Subjective - Sensation {Empfindung). 


Objective = 
Knowledge^ 
{Erkennimss) I 


{ 


Concept 

{Begriff) 1 


J Pure -| 


Lectures on Metaphysics^ pp. 308-9. 
Reflexionen ii. 1254. 

® Reflexionen ii. 1259. 

" A 320 = B 376-7. 


^ Reflexionen ii. 1244. 

Reflexionen ii. 1258. 
® Reflexionen ii. 1260. 
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SECTION II 

THE TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS ^ 

This section completes the metaphysical deduction of the 
Ideas. In the preceding sections on the logical and on the 
pure use of Reason, Kant has pointed out that Reason pro- 
ceeds in accordance with the principle, that for the conditioned 
knowledge of understanding the unconditioned, in which it 
finds completion, must be discovered. This principle is syn- 
thetic, involving a concept which transcends the understanding ; 
and as Reason in its logical use is merely formal, that concept 
must be due to Reason in its creative or transcendental 
activity. In the section before us Kant deduces from the 
three kinds of syllogism the three possible forms in which 
such an Idea of Reason can present itself. The deduction 
is, as already noted, wholly artificial, and masks Kant’s real 
method of obtaining the Ideas, namely, through combination 
of the unique concept of the unconditioned with the three 
categories of relation. The deduction is based upon an 
extremely ingenious analogy between the logical function of 
Reason in deductive inference and its transcendental procedure 
in prescribing the Ideal of unconditioned totality. In the 
syllogism the predicate of the conclusion is shown to be 
connected with its subject in accordance with a condition 
which is stated in its universality in the major premiss. Thus 
if the conclusion be : Caius is mortal, in constructing the 
syllogism, required to establish it, we seek for a conception 
which contains the condition under which the predicate is 
given — in this case the conception man ” — and we state that 
condition in its universality: All men are mortal. Under 
this major premiss is then subsumed Caius, the object dealt 
with : Caius is a man. And so indirectly, by reference to the 
universal condition, we obtain the knowledge that Caius is 
mortal. Universality, antecedently stated, is restricted in the 
conclusion to a specific object. Now what corresponds in the 
synthesis of intuition to the universality {universalitas) of a 
logical premiss is allness (universitas) or totality of conditions. 
The transcendental concept of Reason, to whioh the logical 
procedure is to serve as clue, can therefore be no other than 
that of the totality of conditions for any given conditioned. 
And as totality of conditions is equivalent to the unconditioned^ 
this latter must be taken as the fundamental concept of Reason ; 

1 A 321 = 15377. 
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the unconditioned is conceived as being the ground of 
the synthesis of everything conditioned. But there are three 
species of relation, and consequently there are three forms in 
which the concept of Reason seeks to realise its demand for 
the unconditioned : (i) through categorical synthesis in one 
subject, (2) through hypothetical synthesis of the members of 
a series, and (3) through disjunctive synthesis of the parts in 
one system. To these three correspond the three species of 
syllogism, categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive, in each 
of which thought passes through a regressive series of pro- 
syllogisms back to an unconditioned : the first to a concept 
which stands for what is always a subject and never a predi- 
cate ; the second to a presupposition which itself presupposes 
nothing further ; and the third to such an aggregate of the 
members of the division as will make that division complete. 
It may be observed that in this proof the threefold specifica- 
tion of the concept of the unconditioned is really obtained 
directly from the categories of relation, or at least from the 
judgments of relation, and not from the corresponding species 
of syllogism. 

Totality and unconditionedness, when taken as equivalent, 
become synonymous with the absolute} This last term, how- 
ever, especially when taken as defining possibility and necessity, 
is ambiguous. The absolutely possible may signify either 
that which in itself, i.e. so far as regards its internal content, 
is possible ; or else that which is in every respect and in all 
relations possible. The two meanings have come to be 
connected largely owing to the fact that the internally im- 
possible is impossible in every respect. Otherwise, however, 
the two meanings fall completely apart. Absolute necessity 
and inner necessity are quite diverse in character. We must 
not, for instance, argue that the opposite of what is absolutely 
necessary must be inwardly impossible, nor consequently that 
absolute necessity must in the end reduce to an inner necessity. 
Examination will show that, in certain types of cases, not the 
slightest meaning can be attached to the phrase ‘ inner neces- 
sity/ As we possess the terms inner and logical to denote 
the first form of necessity, there is no excuse for employing 
the term absolute in any but the wider sense. That, Kant 
holds, is its original and proper meaning. The absolute totality 
to which th^ concept of Reason I'efers is that form of complete- 
ness which is in every respect unconditioned. 

In A 326= B 383 Kanfs mode of statement emphasises the 
connection of the Ideas with the categories of relation. Reason, 
he claims, “seeks to extend the synthetic unity, which is 
1 A 323-4= B 380-1. Cf. below, pp. 480, 529, 559-60. 
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thought in the category, to the absolutely unconditioned,” 
Such positive content as the Ideas can possess lies in the 
experience which they profess to unify ; in so far as they 
transcend experience and point to an Ideal completion 
that is not empirically attainable, they refer to things of 
which the understanding can have no concept. It is necessary, 
however, that they should present themselves in this absolute 
and transcendent form, since otherwise the understanding 
would be without stimulus and without guidance. Though 
mere Ideas, they are neither arbitraxy nor superfluous. They 
regulate the understanding in its empirical pursuit of that 
systematic unity which it requii*es for its own satisfaction. 

In A 327-8 B 383-4 one and the same ground is assigned 
for entitling the Ideas transcendental and also transcendent, 
namely, that, as they surpass experience, no object capable of 
being given through the senses corresponds to them. But a 
difference would none the less seem to be implied in the 
connotation of the two terms. In being prescribed by the 
very nature of Reason, they are transcendental ; as over- 
stepping the limits of experience, they are transcendent. 
Kant’s use of the tei'ms subject and object in this passage is 
also somewhat puzzling. ‘ Object ’ is employed in the 
metaphysical sense proper only fi'om the pre-Critical stand- 
point of the Dissertation^ as meaning an existence apprehended 
through pure thought. The term ‘ subject ’ receives a corre- 
spondingly un-Critical connotation. The fuither phrase “ the 
merely speculative use of Reason ” is somewhat misleading, 
even though we recognise that for Kant speculative and 
theoretical are synonymous terms ; we should rather expect 
Reason in its legitimate or Critical or directive function.” 
Kant’s intended meaning, however, is sufficiently clear. 
When we say that a concept of Reason is an Idea merely, 
we have in mind the degree to which it can be empirically 
verified. We are asserting that it prescribes an Ideal to 
which expei'ience may be made to approach, but which it 
can never attain. It defines “a pi'oblem to which there is 
no solution.” In the practical sphere of morals, on the other 
hand, the Ideal -of Reason must never be so described. 
Though only partially i-ealisable, it is genuinely actual. 
Even those actions which imperfectly embody it none the 
less presuppose it as their indispensal3le condition. In two 
respects, therefore, as Kant points out, the statement that the 
transcendental concepts of Reason are merely Ideas calls for 
qualification. In the first place they are by no means super- 
fluous and void.” They supply a canon for the fruitful em- 
ployment of understanding. And secondly, they may peiffiaps 
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be found to make possible a transition from natural to moral 
concepts, and so to bring the Ideas of practical Reason 
into connection with the principles of speculative thought. 
The reader may again note the genuinely Platonic character 
of Kant’s use of the term Idea. 

In A 330-1 = B 386-7 Kant returns to the problem of 
the metaphysical deduction, and analyses the nature of 
syllogistic reasoning. The analysis differs from that of 
A 321 if. = C 3;^ ff. only in emphasising that when a conclusion 
is given as valid the totality of the premisses required for its 
establishment can be postulated as likewise given, and that 
when completely stated in the implied prosyllogisms the 
premisses form a regressive series. In this way Kant contrives 
to bring the logical process into closer connection with the 
transcendental principle, which he now definitively formulates 
as follows : When the conditioned is given, the series of con- 
ditions up to the unconditioned is likewise given. The series 
of antecedent conditions may either have a first term or may 
be incapable of such. In either case it has to be viewed as 
unconditioned, in the one case in virtue of its unconditioned 
beginning, in the other in its character as an unending and 
therefore unlimited series. In one or other form Reason 
demands that the unconditioned be recognised as underlying 
and determining everything conditioned.^ 


SECTION III 

SYSTEM OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS ^ 

The three Ideas of Reason, as derived from the three 
kinds of syllogism, are now brought into connection with the 
three possible relations in which representations are found to 
stand : first, to the thinking subject ; secondly, to objects as 
appearances ; thirdly, to objects of thought in general. Kant 
argues that the completed totalities towards which Reason 
strives are likewise three in number. Reason seeks: (i) in 
regard to the subject known, as constituting the fact of inner 
experience, a representation of the self or soul that will 
render completely intelligible what is peculiar to the inner 
life ; (2) in regard to the object known, a conception of the 
completed totality of the world of phenomena, the cosmos ; 
(3) in regard to the ultimate synthesis of the subject known 
and the object known, such a conception of all existing things 

^ Regarding the progressive series from the conditioned to its consequences, 
cf. A 33^-7 = B 393-4, A 4I0 -ii=B 437 ' 8 » A 5ii = B 539. ^ A 333 390. 
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as will render intelligible the co-operation of mind and 
external nature in one experience. ^ In this way Kant pro- 
fesses to obtain transcendental justification for the threefold 
division of metaphysical science into rational psychology, 
rational cosmology, and rational theology. The absolute 
unity of the thinking subject is dealt with by psychology, the 
totality of all appearances by cosmology, and the Being, which 
contains the condition of the possibility of all that can be 
thought, by theology. 

In thus proceeding, Kant is assuming that the concepts of 
unconditioned substance and of unconditioned necessity can 
be interpreted only in spiritualist and theological terms.^ This 
assumption stands in direct conflict with what the history 
of philosophy records. The Absolute has frequently been 
materialistically defined, and, as Kant himself admits, we 
cannot prove that the thinking subject may not be natural- 
istically conditioned. Architectonic is again exercising its 
baleful influence. That the argument is lacking in cogency 
is indeed so evident that Kant takes notice of the deficiency 
and promises that it will be remedied in the sequel. This 
promise he is unable to fulfil. Such further reasons as he 
is able to offer are of the same external character.® 

“ Of these transcendental Ideas, strictly speakings no 
objective deduction^ stick as we zvere able to give of the categories^ 
is possible^ ^ As Kant indicates by use of the phrase ‘ strictly 
speaking,’ this statement is subject to modification. He 
himself formulates a transcendental deduction of the Ideas, 
as principles regulative of experience.^ The deduction from 
the three forms of syllogism, which Kant here entitles subject- 
ive, ought properly to be named ‘ metaphysical’ 

^ Cf. above, pp. 418, 436, 439-40 ; below, pp. 473-7, 520-1, 537, 543 ff., 575. 

2 Cf. A 335. 

^ Cf. A 337-S = B 394-6 and note appended to B 394. 

^A 336 = B 393. 

^ Cf. A 671 = B 699 ; above, pp. 426, 430, 436 ; below, pp. 552-4, 572 ff.- 

® On the difference between the ascending and the descending series, cf. 
A 331-2 = B 33S and A 4io-ii = B 437-8. 
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THE DIALECTICAL INFERENCES OF PURE REASON^ 

CHAPTER I 

THE PARALOGISMS OF PURE REASON ^ 

As rational psychology fails to distinguish between appear- 
ances and things in themselves, it identifies mere appercep- 
tion with inner sense ; the self in experiencing the succession 
of its inner states is supposed to acquire knowledge of its 
own essential nature. I, as thinking, am an object of inner 
sense, and am entitled soul,” in contrast to the body which is 
an object of outer sense. Empirical psychology deals with 
the concrete detail of inner experience ; rational psychology 
abstracts from all such special experiences, indeed from every- 
thing empirical, professing to establish its doctrine upon the 
single judgment, I think.” That judgment has already been 
investigated in its connection with the problem of the possi- 
bility, within the field of experience, of synthetic a priori judg- 
ments. It has now to be considered as a possible basis for 
knowledge of the seif as a thinking being {ein denkend Wesen) 
or soul (Seek), 

Following the guiding thread of the table of categories, but 
placing them in what he regards as being, in this connection, 
the most convenient order, Kant obtains a ‘‘ topic ” or classi- 
fication of the possible rubrics for the doctrines of a rational 
psychology: (i) the soul is substance \ (2) is simple \ (3) is 
numerically identical ; (4) stands in relation to possible objects 
in space. '•Now all those four doctrines are, Kant holds, 

^ The questions raised in the two introductory paragraphs (A 336-40 = 
B 396-8) as to the content of the Ideas, their problematic character, and their 
possibility as concepts, are first adequately discussed in later chapters. The 
three new terms here introduced, Paralogism, Antinomy, and Ideal, can also best 
be commented upon in their own special context. 

•L A 341 = B 399. 
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incapable of demonstration. The proofs propounded by rational 
psychology are logically imperfect, committing the logical 
fallacy which is technically named paralogism.^ The fallacy 
is not, however, of merely logical character. Had that been 
the case, it could never have gained such general currency. 
Certainly no metaphysical science, widely accepted by profound 
thinkers, could ever have come to be based upon it. The 
paralogism is transcendental in character, resting upon a tran- 
scendental ground. It represents an illusion which from any 
non-Critical standpoint is altogether unavoidable. Its dialectic 
is a natural dialectic, wrongly interpreted by the Schools, but 
not capriciously invented by them.. The key to its proper 
treatment is first supplied by the results of the transcendental 
deduction. We are now called upon to apply these results in 
explanation of the occurrence of the paralogisms, and in judg- 
ment upon their false claims. . Little that is really new is to 
be found in this chapter ; but many of the established results 
of the Analytic receive interesting illustration, and are thereby 
set in a clearer light. 

In rational psychology the “ I think is taken in its uni- 
versal, or to use Kant’s somewhat misleading term, problem- 
atic aspect, that is to say, not as a judgment expressive of 
the seifs own existence but in its mere possibility,” ^ as 
representing the self-consciousness of all possible thinking 
beings. As we cannot gain a representation of thinking 
beings through outer experience, we are constrained to think 
them in terms of our own self-consciousness. The I think ” 
is thus taken as a universal judgment, expressing what 
belongs to the conception of thinking being in general. The 
judgment is so interpreted by rational psychology, in order 
to see what predicates applicable to its subject (be that sub- 
ject actually existent or not) may flow from so simple a 
judgment.” 

In summarising what is directly relevant in the argument 
of the transcendental deduction, Kant emphasises that the I, 
as representation, is altogether empty of content.® 

‘‘We cannot even say that it is a conception, but only that it is 
a bare {blosses) consciousness which accompanies all conceptions. 
Through this I or he or it (the thing) which thinks, nothing further 
is represented than a transcendental subject of the thoughts = s 

It is apprehended only in its relation to the thoughts which 
are its predicates ; apart from them we cannot form any con- 
ception whatever of it, but can only revolve in a perpetual 

^ Cf. below, pp. 466, 470. ^ A 347. ® A 345-6= B 403-4. 
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circle, since any judgment upon it has already made use of its 
representation.^ 

The patchwork character of the Critique^ the artificial 
nature of the connections between its various parts^ is nowhere 
more evident than in this section on the Paralogisms, Ac- 
cording to the definition given of transcendental illusion, we 
naturally expect Kanfs argument to show that the Paralo- 
gisms rest upon a failure to distinguish between appearance 
and reality. f\s a matter of fact, the cause of their fallacy 
is traced in the first three Paralogisms solely to a failure to 
distinguish between the logical and the real application of the 
categories. The argument can indeed be restated so as to 
agree with the introductory sections of the Dialectic, But 
Kant’s manner of expounding the Paralogisms shows that 
this chapter niust originally have been written independently 
of any intention to develop such teaching as that of the 
sections which in the ultimate arrangement of the Critique 
are made to lead up to it.^ 

First Paralogism: of Substantiality.^ — Save for the phrase 
'subject in itself/ there is, in Kant’s comment upon this 
Paralogism, not a word regarding the necessity of a distinction 
between appearance and reality, but only an insistence that 
the " I think ” yields no knowledge of the thinking self. Con- 
sciousness of the self and knowledge of its underlying sub- 
stance are by no means identical. The self, so far as it enters 
into consciousness, is a merely logical subject ; the under- 
lying substrate is that to which this self-consciousness and all 
other thoughts are due. It is in the light of this distinction 
that Kant discusses the substantiality of the subject. As 
expressive of the " I think,” the category of substance and 
attribute can be employed only to define the relation in which 
consciousness stands to its thoughts ; it expresses the merely 
logical relation of a subject to its predicates. It tells us 
nothing regarding the nature of the '' I,” save only that it is the 
invariable centre of reference for all thoughts. In order to know 
the self as substance, and so as capable of persisting through- 
out all change, and as surviving even the death of the body, 
we should require to have an intuition of it, and of such intui- 
tion there is rjot the slightest trace in the " I think.” It 
“ signifies a substance only in Idea, not in reality.” ^ As Kant 
adds later, ^*the permanence and self-identity of the representa- 
tion of the self justifies no argument to the permanence and 
self-identity of its underlying conditions. Inference from the 
nature of representation to the nature of the object represented 


1 Cf. A 354-5* 


^ Cf. above, p. 437. A 348. 

s A 363-4. 


A 351 . 
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is entirely illegitimate. In the equating of the two, and not, 
as the introduction to the Dialectic would lead us to expect, 
in a failure to distinguish appearance from reality, consists the 
paralogistic fallacy of this first syllogism. 

Second Paralogism: of Simplicity. ^ — We may follow Adickes^ 
in his analysis of A 35 1-62. {a) The original criticism, parallel 
to that of the first Paralogism, would seem to be contained 
in paragraphs five to nine. iU) The opening paragraphs, 
and (<:) the concluding paragraphs, would seehi, for reasons 
stated below, to be independent and later additions. 

{a) The argument of the central paragraphs runs almost 
exactly parallel with the criticism of the first Paralogism, 
applying the same line of thought, in disproof of the assumed 
argument for the simplicity of the soul. It may be noted, in 
passing, that Kant here departs from his table of categories. 
There is no category of simplicity. The connection which he 
seeks to establish between the concept of simplicity and the 
categories of quality is arbitrary. It more naturally connects 
with the category of unity ; but the category of unity is required 
for the third Paralogism, For explanation of the way in 
which he equates the concept of simplicity with the category of 
reality Kant is satisfied to refer the reader to the section on 
the second antinomy in which this same identification occurs.^ 
Indeed the simplicity here dwelt upon seems hardly dis- 
tinguishable from substantiality, and therefore it is not surpris- 
ing that Kanf s criticism of the second Paralogism should be 
practically identical with that of the first. ^ Since the “ I,*^ as 
logical subject of thought, signifies only a something in 
general, and embodies no insight into the constitution of this 
something, it is for that reason empty of all content, and 
consequently simple. ‘‘ The simplicity of the representation of 
a subject is not eo ipso a knowledge of the simplicity of the 
subject itself. . . The second Paralogism thus, in Kant's 
view, falsely argues fi'om the merely logical unity of the subject 
in representation to the actual simplicity of the subject in itself, 
{f) One reason for regarding the first four paragraphs as a 
later addition is their opening reference to the introductory 
sections of the Dialectic, of which this chapter otherwise takes 
little or no account. This Paralogism is, Kant declares, the 
Achilles of all the dialectical inferences in the pure doctrine of 
the soul," meaning that it may well seem a quite mvulnerable 
argument.® 

■ 1 A 351. 2 K 688 

^ A similar criticism holds true of the conception of identity employed in the 
third Paralogism, and arbitrarily equated with the categories of quantity. 

^ CL A 355-6. 

^ It is very forcibly developed in Mendelssohn’s “Phadon” (1767) (Gesam- 
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It is no mere sophistical play contrived by a dogmatist in order 
to impart to his assertions a superficial plausibility {Sckem\ but an 
inference which appears to withstand even the keenest scrutiny and 
the most scrupulously exact investigation.” 

The second paragraph is a very pointed restatement of a 
main supporting argument of this second Paralogism, This 
argument well deserves the eulogy with which Kant has 
ushered it in. ^ It is as follows. The unity of consciousness 
can not be explained as due to the co-operative action of 
independent substances. Such a merely external effect as 
that of motion in a material body may be the resultant of the 
united motions of its parts. But it is otherwise with thought. 
For should that which thinks be viewed as composite, and the 
different representations, as, for instance, of the single words of 
a verse, be conceived as distributed among the several parts, 
a multiplicity of separate consciousnesses would result, and 
the single complex consciousness, that of the verse as a whole, 
would be rendered impossible. Consciousness cannot there- 
fore — such is the argument — inhere in the composite. The 
soul must be a simple substance.^ 

As there is no reference in this argument to the ‘‘ I think,” 
the criticism cannot be that of the first Paralogism^ nor that 
of the central paragraphs of this second Paralogism, Kanf s 
reply — as given in the third and fourth paragraphs — is in 
effect to refer the reader to the results of the Analj/lic, and is 
formulated in the manner of his Introduction Xo the Critique, 
The principle that multiplicity of representation presupposes 
absolute unity in the thinking subject can neither be demon- 
strated analytically from mere concepts, nor derived from 
experience. Being a synthetic a priori judgment, it can be 
established only by means of a transcendental deduction. But 
in that form it will define only a condition required /or the 
possibility of consciousness ; it can tell us nothing in regard 
to the noumenal nature of the thinking being. And, as Kant 
argues in the third Paralogism^ there may be a possible 
analogy between thought and motion, though of a different 
kind from that above suggested. 

The entire absence of all connection between the argument 
of these paragraphs and the argument of those which immedi- 

mdte Schriftetl^ 1843, ii. p. 151 ff.). This is a work with which Kant was familiar. 
Cf. below, p. 470. 

^ This is the argument which William James has expounded in his character- 
istically picturesque style. “ Take a sentence of a dozen words, and take twelve 
men and tell to each one word. Then stand the men in a row or jam them in a 
bunch, and let each think of his word as intently as he will ; nowhere wall there 
be a consciousness of the whole sentence” {Principles of Psychology^ i. p. 160). 

^ A 363 nl Cf. below, pp. 461-2. 
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ately follow upon them, at least suffices to show that this 
second Paralogism has not been written as a continuous 
whole ; and taken together with the fact that the problem is 
here formulated in terms of the Introduction to the Critique^ 
would seem to show that this part . of the section is of com- 
paratively late origin. 

(d) The concluding paragraphs, which are of considerable 
intrinsic interest, also reflect an independent line of ciiticism. 
As the phrase “ the above proposition ’’ ^ seems to indicate, 
they were not originally composed in this present connec- 
tion. They give expression to Kanfs partial agreement 
with the line of argument followed by the rationalists, but 
also seek to show that, despite such partial validity, the argu- 
ment does^ not lend support to any metaphysical extension 
of our empirical knowledge. In A 358 we have what may be 
a reference to the argument of the introductory sections of the 
Dialectic, The argument under criticism is praised as being 
“ natural and popular,’' occurring even to the least sophisti- 
cated understanding,” and as leading it to view the soul as an 
altogether different existence from the body. The argument 
is as follows. None of the qualities proper to material exist- 
ence, such as impenetrability or motion, are to be discovered 
in our inner experience. Nor can feelings, desires, thoughts, 
etc., be externally intuited. In view of these differences, we 
seem justified in asserting that the soul cannot be an appear- 
ance in space, and cannot therefore be corporeal. Kant 
replies by drawing attention to the fundamental Critical dis- 
tinction between appearances and things in themselves.'^ If 
material bodies, as apprehended, were things in themselves, 
the argument would certainly justify us in refusing to regard 
the soul and its states as of similar nature. But since, as the 
Aesthetic has shown, bodies, as known, are mere appearances 
of outer sense, the real question at issue is not that of the 
distinction between the soul and bodies in space, but of the 
distinction between the soul and that something which con- 
ditions all outer appearances. 

“ . . . this something which underlies the outer appearances and 
which so affects our sense that it obtains the representations of space, 
matter, shape, etc., this something, viewed as noumenon (or better, 
as transcendental object), might yet also at the same time serve as 
the subject of our thoughts. . . ® 

Thus the argument criticised serves only to enforce the very 
genuine distinction between inner and outer appearances ; it 

^ A 356. Cf. Adickes, K, p. 688 n, 

^ The argument is here in harmony with Kant’s definition of transcendental 
illusion, ® A 358. 
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justifies no assertion, either positive or negative, as to the 
nature of the soul or as to its relation to body in its noumenal 
aspect. The monadistic, spiritualist theory of material exist- 
ence remains an open possibility, though only as an hypothesis 
incapable either of proof or of disproof. We cannot obtain, by 
way of inference from the character of our apperceptive con- 
sciousness, any genuine addition to our speculative insight. 

Third Paralogism: of Personality^ — Kant’s criticism again 
runs parallel with that of the preceding Paralogisms, The 
fallacy involved is traced to a confusion between the numerical 
identity of the self in representation and the numerical identity 
of the subject in itself. The logical subject of knowledge 
must, as the transcendental deduction has proved, think itself 
as self-identical throughout all its experiences. This is indeed 
all that the judgment ‘‘ I think ” expresses. It is mere identity, 
I am I.” But from the identity of representation we must 
not argue to identity of the underlying self. So far as the 
unity of self-consciousness is concerned, there is nothing to 
prevent the noumenal conditions of the self from undergoing 
transformation so complete as to involve the loss of identity, 
while yet supporting the representation of an identical self. 

“ Although the dictum of certain ancient Schools, that everything 
in the world is in a flux and nothing permanent and abiding, cannot 
be reconciled with the admission of substances, it is not refuted by 
the unity of self-consciousness. For we are unable from our own 
consciousness to determine whether, as souls, we are permanent or 
not. Since we reckon as belonging to our identical self only that of 
which we are conscious, we must necessarily judge that we are one 
and the same throughout the whole time of which we are conscious. 
W e cannot, however, claim that such a judgment would be valid from 
the standpoint of an outside observer. As the only permanent 
appearance which we meet with in the soul is the representation 
‘ I ’ that accompanies and connects them all, we are unable to prove 
that this H,’ a mere thought, may not be in the same state of flux 
as the other thoughts which are connected together by its means.'’ ^ 

And Kant adds an interesting illustration.^ 

‘^An elastic ball which impinges on another similar ball in a 
straight line communicates to the latter its whole motion, and there- 
fore its whole state fe, if we take account only of the positions in 
space). If, l^ien, in analogy with such bodies, we postulate substances 
such that the one communicates to the other representations together 
with the consciousness of them, we can conceive a whole series of 

^ A 361. A 364. 

^ William James’s psychological description of self-consciousness is simply an 
extension of this illustration. Cf Principles of Psychology^ i. p. 339 ; quoted 
above, p. 278 n. 
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substances of which the first transmits its state together with its 
consciousness to the second, the second its own state with that of 
the preceding substance to the third, and this in turn the states of all 
the preceding substances together with its own consciousness and 
with their consciousness to another. The last substance would then 
be conscious of all the states of the substances, which had under- 
gone change before its own change, as being its own states, because 
they would have been transferred to it together with the conscious- 
ness of them. And yet it would not have been one and the same 
person in all these states.” ^ ^ 

The perversely Hegelian character of Caird’s and Watson’s 
manner of interpreting the Critique is especially evident in 
their treatment of the Paralogisms. They make not the least 
mention of this part of Kant’s teaching. 

Kant employs a further argument which would seem to 
show that at the time when these paragraphs were written the 
general tendency of his thought was predominantly subjectivist 
in character. There are, he implies, as many different times 
as there are selves that represent time.^ The argument is as 
follows. As the “ I think ” is equivalent to “ I am I,” we 
may say either that all time of which I am conscious is in me, 
or that I am conscious of myself as numerically identical in 
each and every part of it. In my individual consciousness, 
therefore, identity of my person is unfailingly present. But 
an observer, viewing me from the outside,^ represents me 
in the time of his own consciousness ; and as the time in 
which he thus sets me is not that of my own thinking, the 
self-identity of my consciousness, even if he recognises its 
existence, does not justify him in inferring the objective 
permanence of my self. 

The two concluding paragraphs seem to have been 
independently composed.^ They contribute nothing of im- 
portance. 

Fourth Paralogism : of Ideality.'"^ — The main argument of 
this Paralogism, which contains the first edition refutation of 
idealism, has already been considered above.® We require, 
therefore, only to treat of it in its connection with the other 
Paralogisms, and to note some few minor points that remain 
for consideration. Its argument differs from that of the other 
Paralogisms in that the fallacy involved is traced, in agree- 
ment with the requirements of the introductory •sections of 

1 A 363 7 %. 

^ A 362-3 and A 364. We must also, however, bear in mind that in this 
chapter Kant occasionally argues in ad hominsm fashion from the point of view of 
the position criticised. 

^ Cf. A 353-4. ^ Cf, Adickes, p, 695 n. 

® A 366. s p. 301 ff. 
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the Dialectic^ to a failure to distinguish between appearances 
and things in themselves. Its connection with the table of 
categories is extremely artificial In A 344 = B 402 the 
category employed is that of possibility, in A 404 and A 344 n, 
that of existence.^ Kanfs attempt to combine the problem 
here treated with that of the other Paralogisms can only be 
explained as due to the requirements of his architectonic.^ 
This Paralogism does not concern itself with the nature of the 
soul. It refers exclusively to the mode of existence to be 
ascribed to objective appearances. None the less, Kant con- 
trives to bring it within the range of rational psychology in 
the following manner. He argues ^ that rational psychologists 
are one and all adherents of empirical idealism. They con- 
found appearances in space with things in themselves, and 
therefore assert that our knowledge of their existence is 
inferential and consequently uncertain. The errors of em- 
pirical idealism are thus bound up with the dogmatic 
assumptions of the rationalist position. They are traceable 
to its failure to distinguish between appearances and things 
in themselves. Such dogmatism may take the form of 
materialism or of ontological dualism, as well as of 
spiritualism.^ All three, in professing to possess knowledge 
of things in themselves, violate Critical principles. If the 
chief function of rational psychology consists in securing the 
conception of the soul against the onslaughts of materialism,^ 
that can be much more effectively attained through tran- 
scendental idealism. 

“ For, on [Critical] teaching, so completely are we freed from the 
fear that on the removal of matter all thought, and even the very 
existence of thinking beings, would be destroyed, that on the 
contrary it is clearly shown that if I remove the thinking subject 
the whole corporeal world must at once vanish, since it is nothing 
save appearance in the sensibility of our subject and a species of 
its representations.”^ 

We do not, indeed, succeed in proving that the thinking 
self is in its existence independent of the transcendental sub- 
strate ” of outer appearances. But as both possibilities 
remain "open, the admission of our ignorance leaves us free to 
look to other than speculative sources for proof of the inde- 
pendent ai;jd abiding existence of the self. 

Eeflection on the Whole of Pure Psychology.^ — This section 
affords Kant the opportunity of discussing certain problems 

^ The note to A 344 has evidently got displaced ; it must, as Adickes points 
out, belong to A 404. 

Cf. above, pp. 320, 455* ® ^ 371-2. A 3S0-1, 

® Cf. A 383. « A 383. A 383. « A 381. 
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which he desires to deal with, but is unable to introduce under 
Ae recintserr^ics of his logical architectonic.^ There 
are Kant says, three other dialectical questions, essential to 
the ouSoses^of rational psychology, grounded upon the same 
transcendental illusion (confusion of appearances with things 
Jn tSelves) and soluble in similar fashion (i) as to the 
possibility of toe communion of soul and body, of the state 
of the soul during the life of the body ; ( 2 ) as to the beginning 
of this assocktion, of the soul in _ and before birth ; (3) 
as to the termination of this association, t.e. of the soul in 
fnd after the death of the body. _ Kant ti;eats these three 
oroblems from the extreme subjectivist standpoint, innei an 
?uter Tense being distinguished and related in the manner 
oeculiar to the first edition. The contrast between mind, and 
bSv is a difference solely between the appearances of inner 
of outer sense. Both ellke exist only >n and 
through the thinking subject, though the latter 

« iniMvfs this deceptive property that, representing objects m 
space, they as it were detach themselves from the soul and appear to 

hover outside it.” ^ 

The problem, therefore, of the association _ of soul and 
bodv^properly understood, is not that of the interaction of 
the soto whh other known substances of an opposite nature, 

but only 

-Sr "rs "is 

knowledge whatsoever and of which we shall never acquire any 
conception.”® 

TKp familiar problem of the association of mind and body 
is touriTto a transcendental illusion which leads the mind 
to Apostatise representations, viewing them as independent 
exSces that art upon the senses and generate our sub- 

“tiy. state. Tk^,”"a^rof*riXe„T^^^ 

fZSXSlSre^. upoT"o»t senses, ■■•are thus wcg.y 

1 The first four 

708 «.), since they connect . 

in tSs secaon, but directly to 

the^conduding pass^es of the fourth %r<^logtm. < 3S7 . 

3 A Pgd. , A 39 o- 
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regarded as the causes of our sensations. They themselves 
are mere representations, and, as Kant implies, are for that 
reason incapable of acting as causes. In this section, it may 
be noted in passing, there is not the least trace of the 
phenomenalist teaching, according to which spatial objects are 
viewed as acting upon the bodily sense-organs. Kant here 
denies all interaction of mind and body, and recognises only 
the interaction of their noumenal conditions. Appearances as 
such can never have causal efficacy. The position represented 
is pure subjectivism, and very significantly goes along with 
Kanf s earlier doctrine of the transcendental object.^ 

The dogmatic character of the interaction theory appears 
very clearly, as Kant proceeds to point out, in the objections 
which have been made to it, whether by those who substitute 
for it the theories of pre-established harmony and occasional- 
ism, or by those who adopt a sceptical non-committal attitude. 
Their objections rest upon exactly the same presupposition as 
the theory which they are attacking. To demonstrate the 
impossibility of interaction, they must be able to show that 
the transcendental object is not the cause of outer appear- 
ances ; and owing to the limitations of our knowledge that is 
entirely beyond our powers. Failing, however, to draw a 
distinction between appearances and things in themselves, 
they have not realised the actual nature of the situation, and 
accordingly have directed their objections merely to showing 
that mind and body, taken as independent existences, must 
not be viewed as capable of interaction. 

The Critical standpoint also supplies the proper formula- 
tion for the other two problems — a formulation which in 
itself decides the degree and manner of our possible insight 
in regard to them. The view that the thinking subject may 
be capable of thought prior to all association with the body 
should be stated as asserting 

“ . . . that prior to the beginning of that species of sensibility in virtue 
of which something appears to us in space, those transcendental 
objects, which in our present state appear to us as bodies, could have 
been intuited in an entirely different manner.” ^ 

The view that the soul, upon the cessation of all associa- 
tion with the corporeal world, may still continue to think, 
will similarly consist in the contention 

“ . . . that if that species of sensibility, in virtue of which transcendental 
objects (which in our present state are entirely unknown) appear to us 
as a material world, should cease, all intuition of them would not 


2 A 393>4. 

2 H 


^ Cf. above, pp. 215-16. 
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for that reason be removed j but that it would still be possible 
that those same unknown objects should continue to be known [sic] 
by the thinking subject, though no longer, indeed, in the quality of 
bodies.” ^ 

Not the least ground, Kant claims, can be discovered by- 
means of speculation in support of such assertions. Even their 
bare possibility cannot be demonstrated. But it is equally 
impossible to establish any valid objection to them. Since 
we cannot pretend to knowledge of things in^themselves, a 
modest acquiescence in the limitations of experience alone 
becomes us. 

The remaining paragraphs (A 396-405) contain nothing 
that is new. They merely repeat points already more 
adequately stated. A 401-2, which deals with the nature of 
apperception and its relation to the categories, has been 
considered above.^ The argument that, as the self must pre- 
suppose the thought of itself in knowing anything, it cannot 
know itself as object, is also commented upon above.^ 

' The statement^ that the determining self (the thinking, 
das Denken) is to be distinguished from the determinable self 
(the thinking subject) as knowledge from its object, should be ’ 
interpreted in the light of Kant’s argument in the second and 
third Paralogis 7 ns^ that the simplicity and self-identity of the 
representation of an object must not be taken as knowledge of 
simplicity or numerical identity in the object represented. 

The analysis given in A 402-3 of the fallacy involved in 
the Paralogisms is, as Adickes has pointed out,^ confused and 
misleading. Kant here declares that in the major premiss of 
each syllogism the assertion is intended in the merely logical 
sense, and therefore as applicable only to the subject in repre- 
sentatioHy but in the minor premiss and conclusion is asserted 
of the subject as bearer of consciousness, i,e, in itself. But 
were that so, the minor premiss would be a false assertion, 
and the false conclusion would not be traceable to logical 
fallacy, Kant gives the correct statement of his position in 
B 410-1 iP The attempted justification of the fourfold arrange- 
ment of the Paralogisms with which the section concludes 
suffers from the artificiality of Kant’s logical architectonic. 

SECOND EDITION STATEMENT OF THE PARALOGISMS^ 

Except for the introductory paragraphs, which remain 
unaltered, the chapter is completely recast in the second 
edition. The treatment of the four Paralogisms which in the 

^ A 394. 2 Pp. 326-7. ® Pp. 327-8, ^ A 402. Cf. B 407. 

^ /sf, p. 717 ® Cf. below, p. 470. ^ B 406 ff. 
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first edition occupied thirty-three pages is reduced to five. 
The problems of the mutual interaction of mind and body, 
of its prenatal character and of its immortality, the dis- 
cussion of which in the first edition required some ten pages, 
are now disposed of in a single paragraph (B 426-7). The 
remaining twenty-two pages of the new chapter are almost 
entirely devoted to more or less polemical discussion of 
criticisms which had been passed upon the first edition. 
These had h^n in great part directed against Kant’s doctrine 
of apperception and of inner sense, and so could fittingly 
be dealt with in connection with the problems of rational 
psychology. As Benno Erdmann has suggested,^ B 409-14 
and 419-21 would seem to be directed against Ulriclis’‘^ 
Leibnizian position and especially against his metaphysical 
interpretation of apperception. B 428-30 treats of the 
difficulties raised by Pistorius ^ in regard to the existence of 
the self. B 414-15 is similarly polemical, but in this case 
Kant cites his opponent, Mendelssohn, by name. Through- 
out, as in the alterations made in the chapter on Phenomena 
and Noumena^ Kant insists more strongly than in the first 
edition upon the unknowableness of the self, and on the 
difference between thought and knowledge. The pure forms 
of thought are not, Kant now declares, concepts of objects, 
that is, are not categories,^ but ‘‘merely logical functions.” 
Though this involves no essential doctrinal change, it indicates 
the altered standpoint from which K^nt now regards his 
problem. Its significance has already been dwelt upon.^ 

In formulating the several arguments of the four Para- 
logismSy Kant develops and places in the forefront a statement 
which receives only passing mention in A 352-3, 362, 366-7, 
381-2, namely, that the truths contained in the judgments of 
rational psychology find expression in merely identical {ix. 
analytic) propositions. This enables Kant to formulate 
both the Paralogisms and his criticisms thereof in much 
briefer and more pointed fashion. In each case the Para- 
logisMy as he shows, substitutes a synthetic a priori judgment, 
involving, an extension of our knowledge and a reference to 
the noumenal self, for the given judgment which, in so far as 
it is valid, is always a mei'ely analytic restatement of the 

^ p. 227, cf. p. 106 ff. 

^ A. H. Uirichs, Insiiiutiones logicae et m&taphysicae 

^ In his review of Kant’s Prolegomena in the Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliotkek 
(1784). 

^ Obviously by categories Kant here really means schemata. Cf. A 348, 
where Kant states that ‘‘ pure categories . . . have in themselves no objective 
meaning. . . . Apart from intuition they are merely functions of a judgment, 
without content.” ® Above, pp. 404 ff., 413 ff. 
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purely formal I think/' From the very start also, Kant 
introduces the distinctions of his own Critical teaching, 
especially that between thinking and intuiting, and that 
between the determining and the determinable self. 

First Paralogism. — That the I which thinks must always in 
thought be viewed as subject and not as mere predicate, is an 
identical proposition. It must not be taken as meaning that 
the subject which underlies thought is an abiding substance. 
This latter proposition is of much wider scope, and would 
involve such data (in this case entirely lacking) as are required 
for the establishment of a synthetic a priori judgment. 

Second Paralogism. — That the I of apperception and so of 
all thought is single and cannot be resolved into a multiplicity 
of subjects, is involved in the very conception of thought, and 
is therefore an analytic proposition. It must not be interpreted 
as signifying that the self is a simple substance. For the 
latter assertion is again a synthetic proposition, and presup- 
poses for its possibility an intuition by the self of its own 
essential nature. As all our intuitions are merely sensuous, 
that cannot be looked for in the I think." 

‘‘ It would, indeed, be surprising if what in other cases requires 
so much labour to discover — namely, what it is, of all that is pre- 
sented by intuition, that is substance, and further, whether this 
substance is simple {eg. in the parts of matter) — should be thus 
directly given me, as if by revelation, in the poorest of ail repre- 
sentations." ^ 

We may here observe how the practice, adopted by Caird, 
of translating Anschauung by ‘perception' has misled him 
into serious misunderstanding of Kant's teaching. It has 
caused him^ to interpret Kant as arguing that we have no 
knowledge of the self because we can have no sensuous per- 
ception of it. Kant's argument rather is that as all human 
“intuition" is sensuous, we are cut off from all possibility of 
determining our noumenai nature. We are thrown back 
upon mere concepts which, as yielding only analytic proposi- 
tions, cannot extend our insight beyond the limits of sense- 
experience. The term ‘intuition' is much broader in meaning 
than the term ‘ perception ' ; it can also be employed as 
equivalent to the phrase Hmmediate apprehension.'^ The 
grounds for Kant's contention that we have no intuition or 
immediate knowledge of the self are embodied in, and inspire, 

^ E 408. 

^ Critical Philosophy^ ii. p. 34. So also in Watson’s Kant Explained^ p. 244. 

Caird {pp. cit. p. 35) takes account of Kant’s conception of a possible 
intuitive understanding, but illegitimately assumes that by it he must mean a 
creative understanding. 
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his doctrine of inner sense.^ It may also be noted that in 
B 412 Kant, speaking of the necessity of intuition for know- 
ledge of the self, uses the unusual phrase ‘a permanent 
intuition’ — a phrase which, so far as I have observed, he 
nowhere employs in dealing with the intuition that conditions 
the sense perception of material bodies.^ Its employment 
here may perhaps be due to the fact that its implied reference 
is not to a given sensuous manifold but to some form of 
immediate a;^rehension, capable of revealing the permanent 
nature of the noumenal self. 

Third Paralogism. — That I am identical with myself 
throughout the consciousness of my manifold experiences, is 
likewise an analytic proposition obtainable by mere analysis 
of the “ I think/’ And since that form of consciousness, 
as stated in the criticism of the preceding Paralogism^ is 
purely conceptual, containing no element of intuition, no 
judgment based solely upon it can ever be taken as equivalent 
to the synthetic proposition that the self, as thinking being, 
is an identical substance. 

Fourth Paralogism. — This Paralogism is somewhat altered. 
As noted above, ^ the problem dealt with in the first edition 
concerns the outer world, and only quite indirectly the nature 
of the self. In the second edition that argument is restated,^ 
and is more properly located within the Analytic. The 
argument which now takes its place runs parallel with that 
of the three preceding Paralogisms. The .assertion that I 
distinguish my own existence as a thinking being from other 
things outside me, including thereunder my own body, is an 
analytic proposition, since by other things is meant things 
which I think as different from myself. 

“But I do not thereby learn whether this consciousness of 
myself would be at all possible apart from things outside me 
through which representations are given to me, and whether, 
therefore, I can exist merely as thinking being ii.e. without existing 
in human form).” 

In B 41748 Kant points out that rational psychology, in 
asserting that the self can be conscious apart from all 
consciousness of outer things, commits itself to the accept- 
ance of f)roblematic idealism. If consciousness of outer 
objects is not necessary to consciousness of self, there can 

^ Cf. above, p. 295 ff. 

Cf. B 415 n. In B xxxix. n (at the end), quoted above pp. 309-10, Kant 
is careful to point out that the representation of something permanent is by no 
means identical with permanent representation. ® P. 463. 

^ Namely, as Refutation of Idealism^ B 274 ff. Cf. above, p. 308 ff. 
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be no valid method of proving their existence. In the fourth 
Paralogism of the first edition, the inter- dependence of rational 
psychology and empirical idealism is also dwelt upon, but 
is there traced to a confusion of appearances with things in 
themselvesd 

B 410 - 11 . — The correct formulation is here given of what 
in the first edition - is quite incorrectly stated.^ A paralogism 
is a syllogism which errs in logical form (as contrasted with 
a syllogism erring in matter, Le, the premisses"* of which are 
false). In the paralogisms of Rational Psychology, the 
logical fallacy committed is that of ambiguous middle, or as 
Kant names it, the sophisma figurae dictionis. In the major 
premiss the middle term is used as referring to real existence, 
in the minor only as expressive of the unity of consciousness. 

Refutation of Mendelssolm’s Proof of the Permanence of the 
Soul.'‘= — Mendelssohn’s argument is that the soul, as it does 
not consist of parts, ^ cannot disappear gradually by dis- 
integration into its constituent elements. If, therefore, it 
perishes, it must pass out of existence suddenly ; at one 
moment it will exist, at the next moment it will be non- 
existent. But, Mendelssohn maintains, for three closely con- 
nected reasons this would seem to be impossible. In the 
first place, the immediate juxtaposition of directly opposed 
states is never to be met with in the material world. Com- 
plete opposites, such as day and night, waking and sleeping, 
never follow upon one another abruptly, but only through a 
series of intermediate states.® Secondly, among the opposites 
which material processes thus bridge over, the opposition of 
being and not-being is never to be found. Only by a miracle 
can a material existence be annihilated.^ If, therefore, em- 
pirical evidence is to be allowed as relevant, we must not 
assert of the invisible soul what is never known to befall the 
material existences of the visible world. Thirdly — the only 
part of Mendelssohn’s argument which Kant mentions — the 
sudden cessation of the soul’s existence would also violate 
the law of the continuity of time.® Between an};^ two 
moments there is always an intermediate time in which the 
one moment passes continuously into the other. 

Kant’s reply to this third part of Mendelssohn’s argument 
is that though the soul must not be conceived as^ perishing 
suddenly, it may pass out of existence by a continuous 
diminution through an infinite number of smaller degrees of 

^ Cf. above, pp. 457, 462-3. 2 ^ ^02. ^ Ci above, p. 466. 

^ B 413-15. ® Gesammelte Schriftm^ ii. p. 151 ff, 

® Op, cit. p, 121 ff. Op, cit. pp. 128 ff., 168. 

® Op, cU, p, 125 ff. 
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intensive reality ; and in support of this view he maintains the 
very doubtful position that clearness and obscurity of repre- 
sentation are not features of the contents apprehended, but 
only of the intensity of the consciousness directed upon them.^ 
B 417-22. — Kant here points out that rational psychology, 
as above expounded, proceeds synthetically, starting from 
the assertion of the substantiality of the soul and proceeding 
to the proof that its existence is independent of outer things. 
But it may proceed in the reverse fashion, analytically de- 
veloping the implications supposed to be involved in the “ I 
think,” viewed as an existential judgment, z.<?. as signifying 
I exist thinking.” Kant restates the argument in this ana- 
lytic form in order, as it would seem, to secure the opportunity 
of replying to those criticisms of his teaching in the first 
edition which concern his doctrine of apperception and his 
employment of the categories, especially of the category of 
existence, in relation to the self. What is new and im- 
portant in these pages, and also in the connected passages 
in B 428 - 30 , has been discussed above.^ 

B 419-20. — After remarking that simplicity or unity is in- 
volved in the very possibility of apperception, Kant proceeds 
to argue that it can never be explained from a strictly 
materialist standpoint, since nothing that is real in space is 
ever simple. Points are merely limits, and are not therefore 
themselves anything that can form part of space. The 
passage as a whole would seem to be directed against the 
Leibnizian teaching of Ulrichs.^ 

B 426-7. — Kant makes a remark to which nothing in his 
argument yields any real support, namely, that the dialectical 
illusion in rational psychology is due to the substitution of an 
Idea of reason for the quite indeterminate concept of a thinking 
being in general. As is argued below, ^ the assumption which 
he is here making that the concept of the self is ark>a priori 
and ultimate Idea of pure Reason, cannot be regarded as a 
genuine part of his Critical teaching. 

B 427-8 touches quite briefly upon questions more fully 
and adequately treated in the first edition. The scanty treat- 
ment here accorded to them would seem to indicate, as Benno 
Erdmann remarks,® that the problem of the interaction of 
mind and body which so occupied KanPs mind from 1747 
to 1770 lias meantime almost entirely lost interest for him. 
The problem of immortality remains central, but it is now 
approached from the ethical side. 

^ Regarding the value of the hypotheses propounded by Kant in his note to 
B 415, cf. below, p. 543 ff. ^ P. 321 ff. 

^ Cf. above, p. 467. Pp. 473-7. ® Kriticismus^ p. 226. 
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In B 421 and B 423-6 Kant draws from his criticism of the 
Paralogisms the final conclusion that the metaphysical problems 
as to the nature and destiny of the self are essentially practical 
problems. When approached from a theoretical standpoint, 
as curious questions to be settled by logical dialectic, their 
speculative proof 

“ so stands upon the point of a hair, that even the schools preserve 
it from falling only so long as they keep it unceasingly^pinning round 
like a top ; even in their own eyes it yields no abiding foundation 
upon which anything could be built.” ^ ‘‘Rational psychology exists 
not as doctrine^ . . . but only as discipline. It sets impassable limits 
to speculative reason in this field, and thus keeps us, on the one 
hand, from throwing ourselves into the arms of soulless materialism, 
or, on the other hand, from losing ourselves in an unsubstantial 
spiritualism which can have no real meaning for us in this present 
life. But though it furnishes no positive doctrine, it reminds us that 
we should regard this refusal of Reason to give satisfying response 
to our inquisitive probings into what is beyond the limits of this 
present life as a hint from Reason to divert our self-knowledge from 
fruitless and extravagant speculation to its fruitful practical employ- 
ment.” “ “ The proofs which are serviceable for the world at large 

preserve their entire value undiminished, and indeed, upon the 
surrender of these dogmatic pretensions, gain in' clearness and in 
natural force. For Reason is then located in its own peculiar sphere, 
namely the order of ends, which is also at the same time an order of 
nature ; and since it is in itself a practical faculty which is not bound 
down to natural conditions, it is justified in extending the order of 
ends, and therewith our own existence, beyond the limits of experience 
and of life.” ^ 

Then follows brief indication of the central teaching of the 
Metaphysics of Ethics and of the two later Critiques. Through 
moral values that outweigh ail considerations of utility and 
happiness, we become conscious of an inner vocation which 
inspires feelings of sublimity similar to those which are aroused 
by contemplation of the starry firmament ; and to the verities 
thus disclosed we can add the less certain but none the less 
valuable confirmation yielded by natural beauty and design, 
and by the conformity of nature to our intellectual demands. 

“Man’s natural endowments — not merely his talents and the 
impulses to employ them, but above all else the Moral Law within 
him — go so far beyond all utility and advantage which he may derive 
from them in this present life, that he learns thereby to prize the 
mere consciousness of a righteous will as being, apart from ail 
advantageous consequences, apart even from the shadowy reward of 


^ B 424. 


- B 421. 


B 424-5. 
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posthumous fame, supreme over all other values ; and so feels an 
inner call to fit himself, by his conduct in this world, and by the 
sacrifice of many of its advantages, for being a citizen of a better 
world upon which he lays hold in Idea. This powerful and incon- 
trovertible proof is reinforced by our ever-increasing knowledge of 
purposiveness in all that we see around us, and by a glimpse of the 
immensity of creation, and therefore also by the consciousness of a 
certain illimitableness in the possible extension of our knowledge 
and of a striving* commensurate therewith. All this still remains 
to us, though we must renounce the hope of ever comprehending, 
from the mere theoretical knowledge of ourselves, the necessary 
continuance of our existence.” ^ 

IS THE NOTION OF THE SELF A NECESSARY 
IDEA OF REASON? 

One point of great importance must be dwelt upon before 
we pass from the Paralogisms. Though the negative con- 
sequences which follow from the teaching of the objective 
deduction are here developed in the most explicit manner, 
Kant does not within the limits of this chapter, in either 
edition, make any further reference to the doctrine expounded 
in the introductory sections of the Dialectic^ viz. that the 
notion of the self as an immortal being is a necessary Idea of 
human Reason. The reader is therefore left under the im- 
pression that that doctrine is unaffected by the destructive 
criticism passed upon rational psychology, and that it still 
survives as an essential tenet of the Critical philosophy. And 
he is confirmed nn this view when he finds the doctrine re- 
appearing in the Appendix to the Dialectic and in the Method- 
ology. The Idea of the self is there represented as performing 
a quite indispensable, regulative function in the development 
of the empirical science of psychology. Now it is one thing 
to maintain the existence of Ideal demands of Reason for unity, ^ 
system and unconditionedness, and to assert that it is in 
virtue of these demands that we are led, in the face of immense 
discouragement and seeming contradictions, to reduce the 
chance collocations and bewildering complexities of ordinary 
experience to something more nearly approximating to what 
Reason prescribes. But it is a very different matter when 
Kant claims that in any one sphere, such as that of psychology, 
the unity and the unconditionedness must necessarily be of 
one predetermined type. He is then injecting into the Ideals 
that specific guidance which only the detail of experience is 

^ B 425-6. Cf. above, pp. Ivi-lxi ; below, p. 570 ff. 

^ The only approach to such a reference is in B 426-7, noted above, p. 471. 
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really capable of supplying. He is proving false to his own 
Critical empiricism, in which no function is ascribed to Reason 
that need in any way conflict with the autonomy of specialist 
research ; and he is also violating his fundamental principle 
that the a priori can never be other than purely formal. 
Indeed, when Kant discloses somewhat more in detail what 
he means by the regulative function of the Idea of the self, 
the ambiguity of his statements reveals the unconsidered 
character of this part of his teaching. It iS the expression 
only of a preconception, and has eluded the scrutiny of his 
Critical method largely because of the protective colouring 
which its admirable adaptation to the needs of his archi- 
tectonic confers upon it. If, for instance, we compare the three 
passages in which it is expounded in the Appendix to the 
Dialectic, we find that Kant himself alternates between the 
authoritative prescription to psychology of a spiritualist hypo- 
thesis and what in ultimate analysis, when ambiguities of 
language are discounted, amounts simply to the demand for 
the greatest possible simplification of its complex phenomena. 
The passages are as follows. 

‘Hn conformity with these Ideas as principles we shall first, 
in psychology, connect in inner experience all appearances, all 
actions and receptivity of our mind, as if {ah ob) the mind were a 
simple substance which persists with personal identity (in this life 
at least), while its states, to which those of the body belong only 
as outer conditions, are in continual change.” ^ 

“ in the human mind we have sensation, consciousness, ima- 
gination, memory, wit, power of discrimination, pleasure, desire, etc. 
Now, to begin with, a logical maxim requires that we should reduce, 
so far as may be possible, this seeming diversity, by comparing 
these with one another and detecting their hidden identity. We 
have to enquire whether imagination combined with consciousness 
may not be the same thing as memory, wit, power of discrimination, 
and perhaps even identical with understanding and Reason. Though 
logic is not capable of deciding whether a fundamental power actually 
exists, the Idea of such a power is the problem involved in a 
systematic representation of the multiplicity of powers. The logical 
principle of Reason calls upon us to bring about such unity as 
completely as possible; and the more appearances of this or that 
power are found to be identical with one another, the more probable 
it becomes that they are simply different manifestatioi^s of one and 
the same power, which may be entitled, relatively speaking, their 
fundamental power. The same is done with the other powers. The 
relatively fundamental powers must in turn be compared with one 
another, with a view to discovering their harmony, and so bringing 


^ A 672=3 700. Cf. below, p. 554. 
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them nearer to a single radical, i,e, absolutely fundamental, power. 
But this unity of Reason is purely hypothetical. We do not assert 
that such a power must necessarily be met with, but that we must 
seek it in the interest of Reason, that is, of establishing certain 
principles for the manifold rules which experience may supply to 
us. We must endeavour, wherever possible, to bring in this way 
systematic unity into our knowledge.”^ 

In the third of the Appendix passages these two views are 
confusedly combined. Kant is insisting that an Idea never 
asserts, even as an hypothesis, the existence of a real thing. 

^‘[An Idea] is only the schema of the regulative principle by 
which Reason, so far as lies in its power, extends systematic unity 
over the whole field of experience. The first object of such an. Idea 
is the ‘ I ’ itself, viewed simply as thinking nature or soul. If I am 
to investigate the properties with which a thinking being exists in 
itself, I must interrogate experience. I cannot even apply any one 
of the categories to this object, except in so far as its schema is given 
in sense intuition. But I never thereby attain to a systematic unity 
of all appearances of inner sense. Instead, then, of the empirical 
concept (of that which the soul actually is), which cannot carry us 
far, Reason takes the concept of the empirical unity of all thought ; 
and by thinking this unity as unconditioned and original, it forms 
from it a concept of Reason, i.e, the Idea of a simple substance, 
which, unchangeable in itself (personally identical), stands in associa- 
tion with other real things outside it ; in a word, the Idea of a simple 
self-subsisting intelligence. Yet in so doing it has nothing in view 
save principles of systematic unity in the explanation of the appear- 
ances of the soul. It is endeavouring to represent all determina- 
tions as existing in a single subject, all powers, so far as possible, 
as derived from a single fundamental power, all change as belonging 
to the states of one and the same permanent being, and all appear- 
ances in space as completely different from the actions of thought. 
The simplicity and other properties of substance are intended to be 
only the schema of this regulative principle, and are not presupposed 
as the real ground of the properties of the soul. For these may rest 
on altogether different grounds of which we can know nothing. The 
soul in itself could not be known through these assumed predicates, 
not even if we regarded them as absolutely valid in regard to it. 
For they constitute a mere Idea which cannot be represented in 
concreto. Nothing but advantage can result from the psychological 
Idea thus conceived, if only we take heed that it is not viewed as 
more than a «nere Idea, and that it is therefore taken as valid only 


^ A 649 =B 677-8. Tetens in his Philosophische Versuche ( 1777 ) had devoted 
an entire chapter to this question. His term Gnmdkraft is that which Kant 
here employs. Cf. Philosophische Versuche, Bd. i., Elf ter Versuch: ‘‘Concerning 
the fundamental power of the human soul.’’ Incidentally Tetens discusses 
Rousseau’s suggestion that this fundamental power consists in man’s capacity for 
perfecting himself. Cf. Kant’s Lectures on Metaphysics (Politz, 1821, p, 192 ft'.). 
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in its bearing on the systematic employment of Reason in determin- 
ing the appearances of our soul. For no empirical laws of bodily 
appearances, which are of a totally different kind, will then inter- 
vene in the explanation of what belongs exclusively to inner sense. 
No windy hypotheses of generation, extinction, and palingenesis of 
souls will be permitted. The consideration of this object of inner 
sense will thus be kept completely pure and unmixed, without employ- 
ing heterogeneous properties. Also, Reason’s investigations will be 
directed to reducing the grounds of explanation yi this field, so far 
as may be possible, to a single principle. All this will be best 
obtained (indeed is obtainable in no other way) through such a 
schema, viewed as if {als ob) it were a real being. The psychological 
Idea, moreover, can signify nothing but the schema of a regulative 
principle. For were I to enquire whether the soul in itself is of 
spiritual nature, the question would have no meaning. In employing 
such a concept I not only abstract from corporeal nature, but from 
nature in general, Le, from all predicates of a possible experience, 
and therefore from ail conditions for thinking an object for such 
a concept : yet only as related to an object can it be said to have a 
meaning.” ^ 

The last passage would seem to indicate that Kant has 
still another and only partially avowed reason for insisting 
upon a special and spiritualist Idea, as regulative of empirical 
psychology. It is necessary, he would seem to argue, in 
order to mark off the peculiar nature of its subject matter, and 
to warn us against attempting to explain its phenomena in 
the mechanistic manner of physical science. But if that is 
Kant’s intention, he has failed to formulate the position , in 
any really tenable way. It is impossible to^maintain, as he 
here does, that “ no empirical laws of bodily appearances [can] 
intervene in the explanation of what belongs exclusively to 
inner sense.”^ Indeed, in the immediately following sentences, 
he very clearly indicates how completely such a position 
conflicts with his own real teaching. To think away the 
corporeal is to think away all experience. Experience is not 
dualistically divided into separate worlds. It is one and 
single, and the principle of causality rules universally through- 
out, connecting inner experiences of sense, feeling, and desire, 
with their outer conditions, organic and physical.^ Thus 
Kant’s retention of the Idea of the self is chiefly of interest as 
revealing the strength and tenacity of his spiritualist leanings. 
We may judge of the disinterestedness and courage of his 
thinking by the contrary character of his pre-conceptions. 

^ A 682-4 710-12, A 77 1-2 = B 799 in the Methodology is similarly am- 
biguous, though tending to the spiritualist mode of formulation. 

« Cf. above, pp. 275-6, 279 ff., 312 ff., 384-5, 464-5* 

® Cf. end of B xxxix. quoted above, pp. 309-10. 
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For even when they have been shown to be theoretically 
indemonstrable, they continue to retain by honorific title the 
dignity from which they have been deposed. The full force 
of the objections is none the less recognised. 

‘‘The simplicity of substance ... is not presupposed as the 
real ground of the properties of the soul. For these may rest on 
altogether different grounds of which we can know nothing.” 

That, how^^r, is only Kanf s unbiassed estimate of the 
theoretical evidence ; it is not an expression of his own 
personal belief. 



CHAPTER II 


THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON ^ 

This introduction summarises the preceding argument, 
and distinguishes the new problems of Antinomy from those 
of the Paralogisms, In rational psychology pure Reason 
attains, as it were, euthanasia ; in the antinomies an entirely 
different situation is disclosed. For though rational cos- 
mology is able to expound itself in a series of demonstrated 
theses, its teaching stands in irreconcilable conflict with the 
actual nature of appearances, as expressed through a series 
of antitheses which are demonstrable in an equally cogent 
manner. 


SECTION I 

SYSTEM OF THE COSMOLOGICAL IDEAS 

The first eight paragraphs of this section are of great 
textual interest. They must have been written at a time 
when Kant still intended to expound his entire criticism of 
metaphysical science in the form of a doctrine of antinomy. 
For they define the Ideas of Reason as exclusively cosmo- 
logical,^ and give a very different explanation of their origin 
from that which has been expounded in the preceding 
chapters. Evidently, therefore, this part of the section must 
have been written prior to KanPs formulation of the meta- 
physical deduction from the three species of syllogism. This 
is supported by the fact that the argument begins anew, just 
as if the matter had not previously been discusse'd ; and that, 
though a new view of the nature of Reason is propounded, 
there is not the least mention of the more Idealist view which 

^ A 405~B 432. ® A 408 = B 435. 

® Cf. A 414= B 441, where it is stated that there is no transcendental Idea of 
the substantial. 
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it displaces. Reason, Kant here teaches, is not a faculty 
separate from the understanding, and does not therefore pro- 
duce any concept peculiar to itself. Reason is simply a name 
for the understanding in so far as it acts independently of 
sensibility, and seeks, by means of its pure forms, in abstrac- 
tion from all empirical limitations, to grasp the unconditioned. 
‘'The transcendental Ideas are in reality nothing but cate- 
gories extended to the unconditioned.” The intelligible, as 
thus conceived by the understanding, expresses itself, as he 
later shows, in a series of theses ; while the sensuous expresses 
its opposite and conflicting character in a series of antitheses. 

Yet not all categories yield a concept of the unconditioned. 
That is possible only to those which concern themselves with 
a series of members conditioning and conditioned, and in 
reference to which, therefore, the postulate of an unconditioned 
would seem to be legitimate, viz. : (i) unconditioned quantity 
in space and time ; (2) unconditioned quality (indivisibility 
and simplicity) of reality in space (matter) ; (3) unconditioned 
causality of appearances ; (4) unconditioned necessity of 
appearances. As this arrangement is determined by the 
needs of Kanfs architectonic, no detailed comment is here 
called for. Its consequences we shall have ample opportunity 
to consider later. As already noted, Kant's statement in 
A 414 =6441, that “the category of substance and accident 
does not lend itself to a transcendental Idea,” shows very 
clearly that, at the time when he composed this passage, he 
had not yet bethought himself of placing a separate and inde- 
pendent Idea at the basis of rational psychology. But as 
Kant here strives to follow the fourfold arrangement of the 
categories, the content of these paragraphs must either have 
been later recast or have been composed in the interval 
between his discovery of the metaphysical deduction of the 
categories and his formulation of the corresponding deduc- 
tion of the Ideas from the three forms of syllogism. It may 
also be observed that the derivation of the cosmological Idea 
from the hypothetical syllogism, which embodies only the 
category of causality, clashes* with the above specification of 
it in terms of all four rubrics of category. 

The remaining paragraphs (ninth to thirteenth) of this 
section must be of later date, as they are developed in view of 
the independent treatment of the theological Ideal.^ (Adickes, 
in dating the ninth and tenth paragraphs with the preceding 
instead of with the concluding paragraphs, would seem to 
have overlooked this fact.) In order to justify the treatment 
of the Ideas of a first cause and of unconditioned necessity, as 

^ Cf. above, p. 434 ff. 
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cosmological^ Kant now asserts that the antinomies concern 
only appearances — ‘‘our [cosmical] Ideas being directed only 
to what is unconditioned among the appearances”^ and not 
to nounienaP His explanation of the nature of transcendental 
illusioiij and of the antinomies in particular, as being due to 
a failure to distinguish between appearance and things in 
themselves, is thus ruthlessly sacrificed to considerations of 
architectonic. Kant could not, of course, consistently hold 
to the position here adopted ; but it cause% him from time 
to time, especially in dealing with the third and fourth 
antinomies, to make statements which tend seriously to 
obscure the argument and to bewilder the careful reader. 

Kant is far from clear as to the relation in which the 
concepts of the totality of conditions and of the unconditioned 
stand to one another.^ In A 322 = B 379 they would seem to 
be taken as exactly equivalent concepts. In A 416-17 = B 443-5 
they are apparently regarded as distinct, the former only 
leading up to the latter. But discussion of this important 
point must meantime be deferred.^ 


SECTION II 

ANTITHETIC OF PURE REASON^ 

“[Antithetic] is the conflict between two apparently dogmatic 
judgments \Erke 7 mtnisse'\ to neither of which can we ascribe any 
superior claim to acceptance over the other, Le, by Antithetic I 
mean a thesis^ together with an antithesis d “ Trflnscendentai Anti- 
thetic is an investigation of the antinomy of pure Reason, its causes 
and outcome.” 

The very existence of such antinomy presupposes a two- 
fold condition : first, that it does not refer to a gratuitous but 
to an inevitable problem of human Reason, “ one which it must 
necessarily encounter in its natural progress ; and secondly, 
that the thesis and the antithesis together generate a “ natural 
and inevitable illusion,” which continues to persist even after 
its deceptive power has been clearly disclosed. Such conflict 
is caused by the fact that Reason seeks a unity which transcends 

o 

^ A 4I9=B 447. ® A 420= B 447. 

® A very curious sentence in Kant’s letter to Schulze ( W. x. pp. 344-5, quoted 
above, p. 199) seems to be traceable to this source. 

^ Cf. below, pp- 529, 559-60, and above, pp. 199-200, 433-4, 451. For 
A 4I0 -ii=:B 439-40 on the difference between the ascending and descending 
series, cf. A 33i-2=:B 387-8 and A 336-7 = B 393-4. 

® A 420=B 448. 
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the understanding, and which nevertheless is meant to con- 
form to the conditions of the understanding. If the unity 
is adequate to the demands of Reason, it is too great for the 
understanding ; if it is commensurate with the understanding, 
it is too small for Reason.^ The theses express the higher 
unity at which Reason aims ; the antitheses are the judgments 
to which the understanding is constrained by the nature of the 
appearances with which both it and Reason profess to deal 
If we hold to Reason, we make assertions contradictory of 
the appearances ; while if we place reliance on the under- 
standing, Reason condemns our conclusions. 

This conflict is limited to those few problems above 
enumerated in which we are called upon to complete a given 
series.^ Since totality, whether in the form of a first beginning 
of the series or as an actual infinity of the whole series, can 
never itself be experienced, these are problems in regard to 
which experience can be of no assistance to us. It can neither 
confirm nor refute any particular solution. The only possible 
method of deciding between the competing claims is to watch 
or even to provoke the conflict, in the hope that we may 
finally be able to detect some misunderstanding, and so to 
resolve the conflict to the satisfaction of both the litigants. 
Such is Kant’s description of what he entitles his sceptical 
method.” ^ 

Without here attempting a full discussion of the subject, 
it seems advisable to point out at the very start what Kant’s 
exposition seriously obscures, namely, the real character of 
the evidence upon which the theses and the antitheses respect- 
ively rest. Th« latter are not correctly stated as transcend- 
ing experience, and as therefore incapable of confirmation by 
it. The proofs which Kant offers of them are, indeed, of a 
non-empirical a priori character. They are formulated in 
terms of the dogmatic rationalism of the Leibnizian position, 
with a constant appeal to abstract principles. But, as a 
matter of fact, they can be much more adequately established 
— in so far as they can be established at all— through analysis 
of the spatial and temporal conditions of material existence. 

^ Cf. per contra A 486 = B 514* 

2 The limitation of Kant’s discussion to space, time, and causality is, of course, 
due to his acceptance of the current view that the concepts of infinity and con- 
tinuity are derived from our intuitions of space and time. As we have already 
noted in discussing his intuitional theory of mathematical reasoning (above, pp. 
40-1, I17 ff., 128 ffi), he fails to extend to mathematical concepts his own “j;ran- 
scendental ” view of the categories, namely, as conditioning the possibility of 
intuitional experience. Such concepts as order, plurality, whole and part, con- 
tinuity, infinity, are prior to time and space in the logical order of thought ; and 
to be adequately treated must be considered in their widest application. 

3 Cf. A 507 = B 535, and above, p. 431 ff- ? below, pp. SOh 545 “ 6 * 
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As space and time are continuous and homogeneous, any 
assertion which is true of a space or time however small is 
likewise true of a space or time however large. Any space 
consists of spaces, and must be regarded as itself part of a 
larger whole.^ Any time consists of parts which are them- 
selves times, and is apprehensible only as following upon pre- 
ceding times. It is by such considerations as these that we 
are led to regard the material world as unlimited, as infinitely 
divisible, and as having no first state. 

Kant's method of demonstrating the theses — that the 
world is limited, is finitely divisible, and has a first state — is no 
less misleading. Here again his rationalistic arguments con- 
ceal the basis upon which the various theses really rest. 
Their true determining ground is the demand of Reason for 
some more satisfactory form of unconditionedness than that 
which is found in the actual infinite. It is this demand which 
has led philosophers to look around for proofs in support of 
the theses, and to elaborate those rationalistic arguments 
which Kant here reproduces. Thus the grounds of the anti- 
theses are altogether different from those of the theses ; and 
in neither case are they properly represented by the argu- 
ments which Kant employs.^ 

The reasons why Kant in his detailed statement of the 
antinomies has omitted, or at least subordinated, the above 
considerations, are complex and various. In the first place, 
this doctrine of antinomy was in several of its main features 
already formulated prior to his development of the Critical 
philosophy. It forms part of his Dissertation of 1770; and 
at that time Kant was still largely in fundamjental sympathy 
with the Leibnizian ontology. Secondl}^ Kant is here pro- 
fessing to criticise the science of rational cosmology, and is 
therefore bound to expound it in more or less current form. 
And in the third place, he teaches that the antinomies exist as 
antinomies only when viewed from the false standpoint of dog- 
matic rationalism. Had he eliminated the rationalistic proofs, 


^ Cf. Kant’s posthumously published Transition from the Metaphysical First 
Principles of F'atural Science to Physics {Altpreussische Monatsschrift, 1882), pp, 
279-80 : “If we take in regard to space, not its definition, but only an a priori 
proposition, e.g. that space is a whole which must be thought only as part of a still 
greater whole, it is clear . , . that it is an irrational magnitude, measurable 
indeed, but in its comparison with unity transcending all number .y “ If space is 
something objectively existent, it is a magnitude which can exist only as part of 
another given magnitude.” 

® Cf. Schopenhauer, World as Will and Idea {Werhe^ Prauenstadt^il pp, 585-6; 
Eng. trans. ii. pp. 107-8). “ I find and assert that the whole antinomy is 

a mere delusion, a sham fight. Only the assertions of the antitheses really rest 
upon the forms of our faculty of knowledge, i.e. if we express it objectively, on the 
necessary, a priori certain, most- universal laws of nature. Their proofs alone are 
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the conflict of the antinomies, in its strictly logical form, as 
the conflict of direct contradictories, would at once have 
vanished. The general framework of this division of the 
Dialectic demanded a rationalistic treatment of both theses 
and antitheses, and Kant believed that the rationalistic proofs 
which he propounds in their support are unanswerable, so long 
as the dogmatic standpoint of ordinary consciousness and of 
Leibnizian ontology is preserved. But even when that im- 
portant limital^on is kept in view, Kant fails to justify this 
interpretation of the conflict, and we must therefore be pre- 
pared to find that his proofs, whether of theses or of antitheses^ 
are in all cases inconclusive. I shall append to each of his 
arguments a statement of the reasons which constrain us to 
reject them as unsound. We shall then be in a position to 
consider his whole doctrine of antinomy in its broader aspects, 
and in its connection with the teaching of the other main 
divisions of the Dialectic. 

FIRST ANTINOMY 

Thesis. — (a) The world has a beginning in time, and {f) is 
also limited in regard to space. 

Thesis a. Proof. — If we assume the opposite, namely, 
that the world has no beginning in time, and if we define the 
infinite as that which can never be completed by means of a 
successive synthesis, we must conclude that the world-series 
can never complete itself. But the entire series of past events 
elapses, i.e. completes itself at each moment. It cannot there- 
fore be infinite.* 

Criticism. — This argument gains its plausibility from the 
illegitimate use of the term * elapse ’ (ve7f lessen) as equivalent 
to ‘ complete itself.' If it be really correct to define the in- 
finite as that which can never be completed, the conclusion to 
be drawn is that the temporal series is always actually infinite, 
and that no point or event in it is nearer to or further from 


therefore drawn from objective grounds. On the other hand, the assertions and 
proofs of the theses have no other than a subjective ground, rest solely on the 
weakness of the reasoning individual ; for his imagination becomes tired with an 
endless regression, and therefore he puls an end to it by arbitrary assumptions, 
which ho tries to smooth over as well as he can ; and his judgment, moreover, is 
in this case pj^-aiysed by early and deeply imprinted prejudices. On this account 
the proof of the thesis in all the four conflicts is throughout a mere sophism, while 
that of the antithesis is a necessary inference of the reason from the^laws of the 
world as idea known to us a priori. It is, moreover, only with great pains and 
skill that Kant is able to sustain the thesis, and make it appear to attack its 
opponent, which is endowed with native power. ... I shall show that the proofs 
which Kant adduces of the individual theses are sophisms, while those of the anti- 
theses are quite fairly and correctly drawn from objective grounds.” 
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either its beginning or its end."^ We may select any point in 
the series as that from which we propose to begin a regress to 
the earlier members of the series, but if the series is actually 
infinite, it will be a regress without possibility of completion, 
and one therefore which removes all justification for asserting 
that at the point chosen a series has completed itself. It 
has no beginning, and has no completion. What it has 
done at each moment of the past it is still doing at each 
present moment, namely, coming out of an inexhaustible past 
and passing into an equally inexhaustible future. Time is by 
its given nature capable of being interpreted only as actually 
infinite, alike in its past and in its futiu*e. It cannot complete 
itself any more than it can begin itself. The one would be as 
gross a violation of its nature as would the other. The present 
exists only as a species of transition, unique in itself, but 
analogous in nature to the innumerable other times that con- 
stitute time past. It is a transition from the infinite through 
the infinite to the infinite. That we cannot comprehend how, 
from an infinitude that has no beginning, the present should 
ever have been reached, is no sufficient reason for denying 
what by the very nature of time we are compelled to accept as 
a correct description of the situation which is being analysed. 
The actual nature of time is such as to rule out from among 
the possibilities the thesis which Kant is here professing to be 
able to establish ; time, being such as it actually is, can have 
no beginning. 

What thus holds of time may likewise hold of events in 
time. If time is actually infinite, no proof can be derived 
from it in support of the assumption that the^ world has had 
a beginning in time. 

The phrase *‘by means of a successive synthesis’’ gives 
a needlessly subjectivist colouring to Kant’s method of proof. 
The antinomy is professedly being stated from the realist 
standpoint, and ought not therefore to be complicated by any 
such reference. This objection applies, as we shall find, still 
more strongly to Kant's proof of the second part of the thesis. 
The latter proof depends upon this subjectivist reference ; the 
present proof does not. 

Kant limits his problem to the past infinitude of time. 
The reason for this lies, of course, in the fact that he is 
concerned with the problem of creation. The limitation is, 
however, misleading. 

Thesis b, — The world is limited in regard to space. 

Proof. — Assume the opposite, namely, that the world is 

’ Cf. F. Erhardt’s Kritik der Kantischen Antinomienlelire (1888), a brief but 
excellent analysis of this section of the Critique. 
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an infinite, given whole of coexisting parts. A magnitude 
not given within the determinate limits of an intuition can 
only be thought through the synthesis of its parts, and its 
totality through their completed synthesis. In order, there- 
fore, that we may be able to think as a single whole the world 
which fills all space, the successive synthesis of the parts 
of an infinite world must be regarded as completed, Le. an 
infinite must be regarded as having elapsed in the enumera- 
tion of all coexisting things. This, however, is impossible. 
An infinite aggregate of actual things cannot therefore be 
viewed as a given whole, nor as being given as coexistent. 
Consequently the world of spatial existences must be regarded 
as finite. 

Griticism. — From the impossibility of traversing infinite 
space in thought by the successive addition of part to part, 
Kant here argues that an infinite aggregate of actual things 
cannot be viewed as a given whole,” and consequently that 
the world cannot be infinitely extended in space. That is, 
from a subjective impossibility of apprehension he infers an 
objective impossibility of existence. But Kant has himself 
defined the infinite as involving this subjective impossibility ; 
for in the proof of thesis a he has stated that the infinitude 
of a series consists in the very fact that it can never be com- 
pleted through successive synthesis. Kant is therefore pro- 
pounding against the existence of the infinite the very feature 
which by definition constitutes its infinitude. The implication 
would seem to be that the concept of the infinite is the concept 
of that which gx definitione cannot exist, and that there is 
therefore a contradiction in the very idea of the actual infinite. 

Deferring for a moment the further objections to which 
such procedure lies open, we may observe that Kant, in 
arguing from a subjective to an objective impossibility, 
commits the fallacy of ignoratio elenchi. For when the con- 
ditions of objective existence are recognised in their distinction 
from those of mental apprehension, the supposed contradiction 
vanishes, and the argument ceases to have any cogency. 
The use of the words ‘ given ’ and ' whole ' is misleading. If 
space is infinite, it is without bounds, and cannot therefore 
exist as a whole in any usual meaning of that term. For 
the same Reason it must be incapable of being given as a 
whole. Its infinitude is a presupposition which analysis of 
actually given portions of it constrains us to postulate, and 
has to be conceived in terms of the definition employed in 
thesis a. The given must always be conceived as involving 
what is not itself given and what is not even capable of 
complete construction. In terms of this presupposition an 
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actual infinitej not given and not capable of construction, can 
be represented with entire consistency. 

But to return to the main assumption upon which Kanf s 
proof would seem to rest : it is all-important to observe that 
Kant does not, either in the Critique or in any other of his 
writings, assert that the concept of the actual infinite is 
inherently self-contradictory. This is a matter in regard to 
which many of Kant’s critics have misrepresented his teaching. 
Kant’s argument may, as we have just maintained, be found on 
examination to involve the above assertion ; but this, if clearly 
established, so far from commending the argument to Kant, 
would have led him to reject it as invalid. The passage in 
the Dissertation'^ of 1770, which contains his most definite 
utterance on this point, represents the view from which he 
never afterwards departed. It may be quoted in full 

Those who reject the actual mathematical infinite do so in a 
very casual manner. For they so construct their definition of the 
infinite that they are able to extract a contradiction from it. The 
infinite is described by them as a quantity than which none greater is 
possible^ and the mathematical infinite as a multiplicity — of an assign- 
able unit — than which none greater is possible. Since they thus 
substitute maximum for infinitimi^ and a greatest multiplicity is 
impossible, they easily conclude against this infinite which they 
have themselves invented. Or, it may be, they entitle an infinite 
multiplicity an mfinite 7iumber^ and point out that such a phrase is 
meaningless, as is, indeed, perfectly evident. But again they have 
fought and overthrown only the figments of their own minds. If, 
however, they had conceived the mathematical infinite as a quantity 
which, when related to measure, as its unity, is a multiplicity greater 
tha?i all number \ and if furthermore, they had observed that measur- 
ability here denotes only the relation [of the infinite] to the standards 
of the human intellect, which is not permitted to attain to a definite 
conception of multiplicity save by the successive addition of unit to 
unit, nor to the simi-total (which is called number) save by completing 
this progress in a finite time ; they would have perceived clearly that 
what does not conform to the established law of some subject need 
not on that account exceed all intellection. An intellect may exist, 
though not indeed a human intellect, which perceives a multiplicity 
distinctly in one intuition \imo obtutzi] without the successive applica- 
tion of a measure.” 

The concluding sentences of this Dissertation passage may 
be taken as Kant’s own better and abiding judgment in 
regard to the question before us. We must not argue from 
the impossibility of mentally traversing the infinite to the 
impossibility of its existence. Indeed the essentials of the 
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above passage are restated in the ‘Observation' on this 
thesis.^ Thus the concept of the actual infinite is not only, 
as a concept, perfectly self-consistent, it is also one which, in 
view of the nature of time and of space, we are constrained to 
accept as a correct representation of the actually given. The 
thesis of this first antinomy runs directly counter to admitted 
facts. That Kant is here arguing in respect to the world, and 
not merely in respect to space and time, does not essentially 
alter the situatk)n. For if space and time are necessarily to 
be viewed as infinite, there can be no a priori proof — none, at 
least, of the kind here attempted — that the world-series may 
not be so likewise. 

Antithesis. — [a) The world has no beginning in time ; {U) 
has no limits in space. In both these respects the world is 
infinite. 

In these antitheses Kant assumes that space and time 
are actually infinite, and from that assumption advances to 
the proof that this is likewise true of the world in its spatial 
and temporal aspects. This, by itself, ought to be sufficient 
evidence that Kant does not regard the actual infinite as 
an inherently impossible conception. As the antinomies are 
avowedly formulated from the realist, dogmatic standpoint 
of ordinary consciousness, Kant is also enabled to assume that 
if the world begins to be, it must have an antecedent cause 
determining it to exist at that moment rather than at another. 

Antithesis a. Proof. — Let us assume the opposite, namely, 
that the world has a beginning. It will then be preceded by 
an empty time in which it was not. But in an empty time 
no becoming i^ possible, since in such a time no part possesses 
over any other any distinguishing condition of existence 
rather than of non-existence. The world must therefore be 
infinite as regards past time. 

Criticisni. — In this argument everything depends upon 
what is to be meant by the term ‘world.' If Kant means 
by it merely the material world, the assumption of its non- 
existence does not leave only empty time and space. Other 
kinds of existence may be possible, and in these a sufficient 
cause of its first beginning may be found. The nature of 
creative action will remain mysterious and incomprehensible, 
but that is no sufficient reason for denying its possibility. If, 
on the othffer hand, Kant means by the world ‘ all that is,' the 
assumption of its non-existence is likewise the assumption of 
the non-existence of all its possible causes. That, however, 

^ Cf, A 431-2= B 460-1 : . the concept [of the infinite] is not the con- 

cept of a maximum ; by it we think only its relation to any assignable unit, in 
respect to which it is greater than all number,” 
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is for ordinary consciousness a quite impossible assumption, 
since it runs counter to the causal principle which is taken as 
universally valid. From this point of view the argument 
consists in making an impossible assumption, and in then 
pointing out the impossible consequence which must follow. 
By such a mode of argument no conclusion can be reached. 
Kanfs decision ought rather to have been that, as time is 
actually infinite, the world may be so likewise, but that though 
reality must in some form be eternally existent, the material 
world cannot be proved to be so by any a priori proof of the 
kind here given. 

Antithesis A Proof. — Let us assume the opposite, namely, 
that, the world is finite, existing in an empty limitless space. 
There will then be not only a relation of things in space, but 
also of things to space. But as the world is a totality outside 
of which no object of intuition can be found, the relation of 
the world to empty space is a relation to no object. Such a 
relation is nothing. Consequently the opposite holds ; the 
world must be infinitely extended. 

Criticism. — That Kant himself felt the inadequacy of this 
argument, when taken from the dogmatic standpoint, is indi- 
cated by the lengthy note which he has appended to it, and 
which develops his own Critical yiew of space as not a real 
independent object, but merely the form of external intuition. 
From the standpoint of ordinary consciousness space is a 
self-existent entity, and there is no insuperable difficulty in 
conceiving a relation as holding between it and its contents. 
The introduction of the opposed standpoint of the Aesthetic 
therefore runs directly counter to Kant^s ovTn intention of 
expounding the antinomies from the dogmatic standpoint 
which involves this realist view of space, and of showing 
that they afford, in independence of the arguments of the 
Aesthetic, an indirect proof of the untenableness of that 
beliefd The conclusion which ought to have been drawn is 
analogous to that above suggested for thesis a. As space 
is actually infinite, the material world may be so likewise; 
but that it actually is so, cannot be established by an a priori 
argument of the kind here attempted. 

SECOND ANTINOMY 

• 

Thesis. — Every composite substance in the world consists 
of simple parts, and nothing anywhere exists save the simple 
or what is composed of it. 

Proof. — Let us assume the opposite, namely, that substances 
^ Cf. Kant’s statement in the Observation to this antithesis, A43I-3 = B 459-61. 
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do not consist of simple parts. If all composition be then 
removed in thought, no composite part, and (as there are no 
simple parts) also no simple part, and therefore nothing what- 
soever, will remain. Consequently no substance will be given. 
Either, therefore, it is impossible to remove in thought all 
composition, or after its removal something that exists without 
composition, Le, the simple, must remain. In the former case 
the composite would not itself consist of substances (with 
them composition is a merely accidental relation, and they 
must, as self-persisting beings, be able to exist independently 
of it). As this contradicts our assumption, only the latter 
alternative remains, namely, that the substantial compounds 
in the world consist of simple parts. 

Criticism. — Kant here assumes, by his definition of terms, 
the point which he professes to establish by argument. The 
substance referred to, though never itself mentioned by name, 
is extended matter. Kant identifies it with ‘composite 
substance.’ Substance, he further dogmatically decides, is 
that which is capable of independent existence, and to which 
all relations of composition are therefore merely accidental. 
If these assumptions be granted, it at once follows that 
composition cannot be essential to matter, and that when 
all composition is thought away, its reality will be disclosed 
as consisting in simple parts. Kant, however, makes no 
attempt to prove that extended matter can be defined in any 
such terms. From the dogmatic point of view of ordinary 
consciousness, though not from the sophisticated standpoint 
of Leibniz, extension is of the very essence of matter ; and, as 
Kant himself ^believed,^ the continuity of extension is such 
as to exclude all possibility of elimination of the composite. 
For he maintains that, however far division be carried, the 
parts remain no less composite than the whole from which 
the regress has started. On any such view the extended and 
the composite are not equivalent terms. The opposite of the 
composite is the simple ; the opposite of the extended is the 
non-extended. Kant is here surreptitiously substituting a 
Leibnizian metaphysics in place of the empirical reality which 
is supposed to necessitate the argument. 

In the Observation on this thesis Kant shows consciousness 


^ Kant regarded the point as a limit, i,e, as a boundary {DUsertationi § 14, 4 ; 
§ 15, C .* ■“ The simple in space is not a part but a limit” ; A 169-70= B 211) ; 
whereas certain modern mathematicians take the point as one of the undefined 
elements. When the point is regarded in this latter manner, space may perhaps be 
satisfactorily defined as a set of points. In arguing for the antithesis, and in the 
passages just cited, Kant also assumes that, in the case of space, the properties 
of the class are determined by the properties of its elements. This questionable 
assumption is involved in his assertion that space can consist only of spaces. 
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of the defects of his argument It does not apply to space 
time, or change. ^ ’ 

V^e ought not to call space a compositum but a Mum, because 

the pans possible only in the whole, not the whole through 


As .kant further states, he is speaking only of the simples 
of tne Leibnizian system. This thesis is ‘4he dialectical 
principle of monadoiogy.” Again in the Observation on the 
antithesis, m commenting on the mathematical proof of the 
mniiite divisibility of matter, Kant even goes so far as to 
declare that the argument of the thesis is based on an illegiti- 
mate substitution of things in themselves, conceived by the 
pure understanding, for the appearances with which alone the 
antinomy is concerned.- 


'k . . It IS quite futile to attempt to overthrow, by sophistical 
manipulation of purely discursive concepts, the manifest, demon- 
strated truth of mathematics/’ 


^ Antithesis.— No composite thing in the world consists of 
simple parts, and there nowhere exists in the world anything 
simple. 

Proof.- Let us assume the opposite, namely, that a com- 
posite thing (as substance) consists of simple parts. As all 
external relation, and therefore all composition of substances, 
IS only possible in space, space must consist of as many parts 
as there are parts of the composite that occupies it. Space, 
however, does not consist of simple parts, but of spaces. The 
simple must therefore occupy a space. Now as every thinc»- 
real which occupies a space contains in itself a manifold of 
constituents external to one another, and therefore is composite, 
and as a real composite is not composed of accidents (for 
Without ^bstance accidents could not be outside one another), 
but of substances, the simple would be a substantial composite, 
which is self-contradictory. 

Criticism.— The Leibnizian standpoint is here completely 
deserted. Instead of proceeding to demonstrate the direct 
opposite of the thesis, Kant in this argument deals with the 
extended bodies of empirical intuition. The proof given 
ultimately reduces to an argument from the continuous nature 
oi space to the continuous nature of the matter which occupies 
1 . -out as the thesis and the antithesis thus refer to different 
realities, the former to things in themselves conceived by pure 
understanding, and the latter to the sensuous, no antinomy 

^ A 438=B 466. a ^ 439.41 =-B 467-9. 
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has been shown to subsist. Antinomy presupposes that both 
the opposing assertions have the same reference. Kant, as 
already noted, argues in the Observation to this antithesis that 
all attempts made by the monadists to refute the mathe- 
matical proof of the infinite divisibility of matter are quite 
futile, and are due to their forgetting that in this discussion 
we are concerned only with appearances. 

“ The monadists have, indeed, been sufficiently acute to seek to 
avoid this difficulty by not treating space as a condition of the 
possibility of the objects of outer intuition (bodies), but by taking these 
and the dynamical relation of substances as the condition of the 
possibility of space. But we have a concept of bodies only as 
appearances, and as such they necessarily presuppose space as the 
condition of the possibility of all outer appearance.” ^ 

How Kant, after writing these words, should still have left 
standing the proof which he has given of the thesis may 
be partially explained as due to the continuing influence of 
his earlier view,^ according to which antinomy represents not 
a conflict between opposing views of the world of ordinary 
consciousness, but between the demands of pure thought and 
the forms of sensuous existence. That older view of antinomy 
here gains the upper hand, notwithstanding its lack of agree- 
ment with the general scheme of the Dialectic. 

There is a further inconsistency in Kanf s procedure which 
may perhaps be taken as indicating the early origin of this 
portion of the Critique, He presents the mathematical proof 
of the continuity of matter as conclusive. Yet in the Meta- 
physical First Principles of Nattiral Science (1786) he most 
emphatically states that “ the infinite divisibilit}^ of matter 
is very far from being proved through proof of the infinite 
divisibility of space.” ^ 

Russell,'^ in discussing the thesis and antithesis on their 
merits, from the point of view of certain present-day mathe- 
matical theories,' makes the following criticism of Kant's 
procedure. 

‘‘ Here, again, the argument applies to things in space and time, 
and to all collections, whether existent or not . . . And with this 
extension ^ the proof of the proposition must, I think, be admitted ; 
only that t0ws or concepts should be substituted for substances^ and 
that, instead of the argument that relations between substances are 
accidental {zufdllig% we should content ourselves with saying that 
relations imply terms and complexity implies relations.” 

^ A 441 469. “ Developed in the Dissertation (1770). 

® Zweites Hauptstiick, Lehrsatz 4, Anmerkung i. Cf. also Anmerkiing 2. 

^ principles of Mathematics, i. p. 460. ^ Cf. above, p. 481 n. 2. 
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Russell further argues that Kant^s assumption in the anti- 
thesis, that “space does not consist of simple parts, but of 
spaces/’ cannot be granted. It 

“ . . . involves a covert use of the axiom of finitude, i.e, the axiom 
that, if a space does consist of points, it must consist of some finite 
number of points. When once this is denied, we may admit that no 
finite number of divisions of a space will lead to points, while yet 
holding every space to be composed of points. A finite space is 
a whole consisting of simple parts, but not of any finite number of 
simple parts. Exactly the same thing is true of the stretch between 
I and 2. Thus the antinomy is not specially spatial, and any 
answer which is applicable in Arithmetic is applicable here also. 
The thesis, which is an essential postulate of Logic, should be 
accepted, while the antithesis should be rejected.” 

But, as above observed,^ those mathematicians who adopt 
this view so alter the meaning of the term point that it would 
perhaps be equally true to say that the thesis, as thus inter- 
preted by Russell, coincides with what Kant believes himself 
to be asserting in the antithesis. 

THIRD ANTINOMY 

Thesis. — Causality according to the laws of nature is not 
the only causality from which the appearances of the world 
can be deduced. There is also required for their explanation 
another, that of freedom. 

Proof. — Let us assume the opposite. In that case every- 
thing that happens presupposes a previous state upon which 
it follows according to a rule. That previous state is itself 
caused in similar fashion, and so on in infinitum. But if every- 
thing thus happens according to the mere laws of nature, 
there can never be a first beginning, and therefore no com- 
pleteness of the series on the side of the derivative causes. 
But the law of nature is that nothing happens without a 
cause sufficiently determined a priori. If, therefore, all causality 
is possible only according to the laws of nature, the principle 
contradicts itself when taken in unlimited universality. Such 
causality cannot therefore be the sole causality possible. We 
must admit an absolute spontaneity, whereby a series of 
appearances, that proceed according to laws of nature, begins 
by itself. 

Criticism. — The vital point of this argument lies in the 
assertion that the principle of causality calls for a sufficient 
cause for each event, and that such sufficiency is not to be 

^ P. 489 n. 
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found in natural causes which are themselves derivative or 
conditioned. As the antecedent series of causes for an event 
can never be traced back to a first cause, it can never be 
completed, and can never, therefore, be sufficient to account 
for the event under consideration. Either, therefore, the 
principle of causality contradicts itself, or some form of free 
self-originative causality must be postulated. This argument 
cannot be accepted as valid. Each natural cause is sufficient 
to account for^ its effect. That is to say, the causation is 
sufficient at each stage. That the series of antecedent causes 
cannot be completed is due to its actual infinitude, not to any 
insufficiency in the causality which it embodies.^ To prove 
his point, Kant would have to show that the conception of 
the actual infinite is inherently self-contradictory ; and that, 
as we have already noted, he does not mean to assert. His 
argument here lies open to the same criticism as we have 
already passed upon his argument in proof of the thesis of the 
first antinomy. 

Antithesis. — There is no freedom ; everything in the world 
proceeds solel}^ in accordance with laws of nature. 

Proof. — Let us assume the opposite. Free causality, i,e. 
the power of absolute origination, presupposes the possibility 
of a state of the cause which has no causal connection with 
its preceding state, and which does not follow from it. But 
this is opposed to the law of causality, and would render unity 
of expei'ience impossible. Freedom is therefore an empty 
thought-entity {Gedankending\ and is not to be met with in 
any experience. 

• 

^ Cf. Schopenhauer, World as Will and Idea ( Werke, Frauenstddt^ ii. p. 590 ; 
Eng. trans. ii. pp. “The argument for the third thesis is a very fine 

sophism, and is really Kant’s pretended principle of pure reason itself entirely 
unadulterated and unchanged. It tries to prove the finiteness of the series of 
causes by saying that, in order to be sufficient, a cause must contain the complete 
sum of the conditions from which the succeeding state, the effect, proceeds. For 
the completeness of the determinations present together in the state which is the 
cause, the argument now substitutes the completeness of the series of causes by 
which that state itself was brought to actuality ; and because completeness pre- 
supposes the condition of being rounded off or closed in, and this again pre- 
supposes finiteness, the argument infers from this a first cause, closing the series 
and therefore unconditioned. But the juggling is obvious. In order to conceive 
the state A as the sufficient cause of the state B, I assume that it contains the sum 
of the necessary determinations from the coexistence of which the state ; B 
inevitably follows. Now by this my demand upon it as a sufficient cause is 
entirely satisfi^, and has no direct connection with the question how the state 
A itself came to be ; this rather belongs to an entirely different consideration, in 
which I regard the said state A no more as cause, but as itself an effect ; in which 
case another state again must be related to it, just as it was related to B. The 
assumption of the finiteness of the series of causes and effects, and accordingly of 
a first beginning, appears nowhere in this as necessary, any more than the 
presentness of the present moment requires us to assume a beginning of time 
itself.” 
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Criticism. — We may first observe the strange relation in 
which the proof of the thesis stands to that of the antithesis. 
According to the former, freedom must be postulated because 
otherwise the principle of causality would contradict itself. 
According to the latter, freedom is impossible, and for the 
same reason. Now, as Erhardt has pointed out,^ a principle 
cannot be reconciled with itself through the making of an 
assumption which contradicts it That would only be the 
institution of a second contradiction, not the jemoval of the 
previous conflict. If the proof of the thesis be correct, that 
of the antithesis must be false ; if the proof of the antithesis 
be correct, that of the thesis must be invalid. For though 
the thesis and the antithesis may themselves contradict one 
another, such conflict must not exist between the grounds 
upon which they establish themselves. If the reasons cited 
in their support are contradictory of one another, the total 
argument is rendered null and void. The supporting proofs 
being contradictory of one another, nothing whatsoever has 
been established. There will remain as a pressing and im- 
mediate problem the task of distinguishing the truth from 
among the competing alternatives ; and until this has been 
done, the argument cannot proceed. The assumption of 
freedom either does or does not contradict the principle of 
causality. Antinomy is not the simple assertion that both A 
and not-A are true, but that A and not-A, though contradictory 
of one another, can both be established by arguments in which 
such contradiction does not occur. ^ 

The proof given of the thesis would seem, as already 
noted, to be untenable. The principle of natural causality is 
not self-contradictory. What now is to be said regarding the 
proof of the antithesis? If the principle of natural causality 
be formulated as asserting that every event has an antecedent 
cause determining it to exist, then certainly free, spontaneous, 
or self-originating causality is excluded. Here, as in Kant's 
proof of the antithesis of the first antinomy, everything 
depends upon definition of the terms employed. It must be 
borne in mind that the antinomies are asserted to exist only 
on the dogmatic level. Critical considerations must not, 
therefore, be allowed to intervene. Now for ordinary con- 
sciousness the concept of causality has a very indefinite mean- 
ing, and a very wide application. Causation may be spon- 
taneous as well as mechanical, spiritual as well as material 
All possibilities lie open, and no mere reference to the concept 
of causal dependence suffices to decide between them. Free 

^ Op. cit. p. 24, 

® For comment upon Kant’s defence of Ms procedure cf. below, p. 496. 
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causality, so far as dogmatic analysis of the causal postulate 
can show to the contrary, may or may not be possible.^ 
Kant has failed to establish the antithesis save by the sur- 
reptitious introduction of conclusions which presuppose the 
truth of his Critical teaching. This is especially shown in 
the emphasis laid upon * unity of experience.’ The further 
statement ^ that freedom means lawlessness is only true if 
Kanfs teaching is mutilated by reduction merely to its as- 
sertion of the objective validity of the mechanistic principles 
of natural science. Kant is both running with the hare and 
hunting with the hounds. 

Though this antinomy is chiefly concerned with the 
problem of freedom, ix. of spontaneous origination within 
the world, the proof of the thesis refers only to the cosmo- 
logical problem of a first cause.^ The reasons of this oscillation 
we shall have occasion to consider in dealing with the fourth 
antinomy. The terms ‘ world and nature play the same 
ambiguous part as in the antithesis of the first antinomy ; 
they tend to be employed in the narrower, mechanistic sense 
of Kant’s own Critical teaching. 


FOURTH ANTINOMY 

As the proofs of the thesis and antithesis proceed on lines 
identical with those of the third antinomy, I shall omit 
detailed statement of them.^ Kant again argues from the 
fact that every change has a condition which precedes it in 
time. There |s no difference in the proofs themselves, but 
only in the nature of the inference which they are made to 
support. In the third antinomy they lead to the assertion 
and denial of free causality ; in the fourth antinomy they lead 
to the assertion and denial of an absolutely necessary being. 
The assertion is required in order to save the principle of 
causality from self-contradiction ; the denial is also necessary, 
and for the same reason. The illegitimacy of this procedure 
has already been pointed out.^ Though the thesis and the 
antithesis will, if antinomy be assumed to represent an actual 

^ Cf. Kant’s Observation on the thesis. 

® A 451 = B 479. ® Cf. also A 451 = B 479. 

^ Cf. Schqpenhauer, op. cit. p. 591 ; Eng. trans. p. 113. “The fourth con- 
flict is . . . really tautological with the third ; and the proof of the thesis is also 
essentially the same as that of the preceding one. Kant’s assertion that every 
conditioned presupposes a complete series of conditions, and therefore a series 
which ends with an unconditioned, is a petitio principii which must simply be 
denied. Everything conditioned presupposes nothing but its condition ; that this 
is again conditioned raises a new consideration which is not directly contained in 
the first,” ® Above, p. 494. 
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conflict, contradict one another, no such conflict is allowable 
in the grounds which profess to establish them. We must 
not assert, as argument, that both A and not-A are true. 

In the Observation on the antithesis ^ Kant has himself 
taken notice of this strange ” situation. 

From the same ground on which, in the thesis, the existence 
of an original being was inferred, its non-existence is inferred, and 
that with equal stringency/’ 

A necessary being' is inferred to exist, because the past 
series of events cannot contain all the conditions of an event, 
unless the unconditioned is to be found among them. A 
necessary being is denied to exist, because the series of merely 
conditioned events contains all the conditions that there are. 
Kanf s defence of this procedure is as follows : 

“Nevertheless, the method of argument in both cases is entirely 
in conformity even with ordinary human reason, which frequently 
falls into conflict with itself from considering its object from two 
different points of view. M. de Mairan regarded the controversy 
between two famous astronomers, which arose from a similar difficulty 
in regard to choice of standpoint, as a sufficiently remarkable pheno- 
menon to justify his writing a special treatise upon it The one had 
argued that the moon revolves on its own axis, because it always turns 
the same side towards the earth. The other drew the opposite con- 
clusion that the moon does not revolve on its own axis, because it 
always turns the same side towards the earth. Both inferences were 
correct, according to the point of view which each chose in observing 
the moon’s motion.” 

This example is not really relevant. In %ite of Kant’s 
assertion to the contrary, the point of view is one and the 
same in thesis and in antithesis. In both cases the absolutely 
necessary being is viewed as the first of the changes in the 
world of sense. To maintain that when thus viewed it both 
is and is not demanded by the law of causality, is as impossible 
as to assert that in one and the same meaning of our terms 
the moon both does and does not revolve on its own axis. 

That the proofs of the fourth antinomy are identical with 
those of the third is due to the fact that Kant, under the 
stress of his architectonic,^ is striving to construct four 
antinomies while only three are really distinguishable. The 
third and fourth antinomies coincide as formulations of 
the problem whether or not the conditioned implies, and 

1 A 459=3487. 

2 Jean Jacques Dortous de Mairan (1678-1771), physicist and mathematician. 

In 1740 he succeeded Fontenelle as perpetual Secretary of the French Academy of 
Sciences. , 3 Cf. above, pp. 435, 495 n, 4. 
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originates in, the unconditioned. The precise determination 
of this unconditioned, whether as free causality or as a 
necessary being, or in any other way, is a further problem, 
and does not properly fall within the scope of the cosmological 
inquiries, which are alone in place in this division of the 
Critique, 

The manner in which Kant, in treating of freedom, 
makes the transition ^ from the cosmological (or theological) 
unconditioned to the psychological is significant. The 
cosmological unconditioned is proved to exist by the argu- 
ment of the thesis, and its existence is at once interpreted as 
establishing at least in this one case the actuality of free 
spontaneous causality. Kant remarks that this 

. . transcendental Idea of freedom does not by any means 
constitute the entire content of the psychological concept of that 
name, which is mainly empirical, but only that of absolute spontaneity 
of action. . . . The necessity of a first beginning, due to freedom, 
of a series of appearances we have demonstrated only in so far as 
it is required for the conceivability of an origin of the world. . . . 
But as, after all, the power of spontaneously originating a series in 
time has thus been proved (though not understood), it is now per- 
missible for us to admit within the course of the world different 
series as capable in their causality of beginning of themselves, and 
so to attribute to their substances a power of acting from freedom.” 

That each such successive series in the world can only 
have a relatively primary beginning, and must always be 
preceded by some other state of things, is no sufficient 
objection to such causality. 

“ For we are*here speaking of an absolutely first beginning not 
in time, but in causality. If, for instance, I at this moment arise 
from my chair in complete freedom, without being necessarily 
determined thereto by the influence of natural causes, a new series, 
with all its natural consequences in mfinitum,, has its absolute 
beginning in this event, although the event itself is only, with regard 
to time, the continuation of a preceding series.” 

Thus Kant^s proof of freedom in the thesis of the third 
antinomy is merely a corollary from his proof of the existence 
of a cosmological or theological unconditioned ; and further, 
this freedom is not, like the cosmological unconditioned, proved 
to exist, but only to be ‘‘ admissible ” as a possibility. Similarly 
in the antithesis, the only disproof of freedom is the disproof 
of unconditioned causality in general The antinomy deals 
with the general opposition and relation between the con- 
tingent and the unconditioned. 

1 A 448-50= B 476-8. 
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It is this same opposition exactly which constitutes the 
subject-matter of the fourth antinomy. The terms used are 
different, but their meanings are one and the same. For 
though Kant substitutes ‘absolutely necessary being' for 
‘unconditioned causality/ the former is still conceived as 
belonging to the world of sense, as the unconditioned origin 
of its changes. And as Kant is careful to add, only the 
causal, cosmological argument can be employed to establish 
the existence of an absolutely necessary being ; nothing can 
legitimately be inferred from the mere Idea. The verbal 
change is consequently verbal only ; the argument of the 
fourth antinomy coincides in result no less than in method 
of proof with the argument of the third. It is impossible to 
define the unconditioned in any more specific fashion save 
by an enquiry which entirely transcends the scope of the 
argument that Kant is here presenting. Kant's procedure 
also lies open to the further objection that the conception 
of an absolutely necessary being, which he here introduces 
without preliminary analysis or explanation, is later shown 
by him^ to be devoid of significance. He employs it, 
but precludes himself from either investigating it or from 
drawing any serviceable consequences from it. The situa- 
tion is not without the elements of comedy. In order to 
seem to mark a real distinction between the fourth and the 
third antinomies, Kant has perforce to trespass upon the 
domain of theology ; but as he is aware that the trespass is 
forbidden, he, seeks to mitigate the offence by returning from 
the foray empty-handed. To such unhappy straits is he 
again reduced by his over-fond devotion to aroiiitectonic. 


SECTION III 

THE INTEREST OF REASON IN THIS SELF-CONFLICT- 

This section, though extremely important, requires no 
lengthy comment. It is lucid and straightforward. It may 
be summarised as follows. The theses and the antitheses 
rest upon diverse and conflicting interests. The theses, 
though expressed in dry formulas, divested of the empirical 
features through which alone their true grandeur can be dis- 
played, represent the proud pretensions of dogmatic Reason. 
The antitheses give expression to principles of pure empiricism. 
The former are supported by interests of a practical and 

^ Cf. above, p. 427 ff. ; below, pp, 520-1, 527-37, 541 if. 
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popular character : upon them morals and religion are based. 
The latter, while conflicting with our spiritual interests, far 
exceed the theses in their intellectual advantages. This 
explains 

“ . . . the zelotic passion of the one party, and the calm assurance of 
the other, and why the world hails the one with eager approval, 
and is implacably prejudiced against the other.” 

No legitimate objection could be raised against the 
principles of the empirical philosopher, if he sought only 
to rebuke the rashness and presumption of Reason when it 
boasts of knowledge^ and when it represents as speculative 
insight that which is grounded only in faith. 

‘*But when empiricism itself, as frequently happens, becomes 
dogmatic . . ,, and confidently denies whatever lies beyond the 
sphere of its intuitive knowledge, it betrays the same lack of 
modesty; and that is all the more reprehensible owing to the 
irreparable injury which is thereby caused to the practical interests 
of Reason,” 

Each party asserts more than it knows. The one allows 
our practical interests to delude Reason as to its inherent 
powers ; the other would so extend empirical knowledge as 
to destroy the validity of our moral principles. Kant re- 
gards the opposition as being historically typified by the 
contrasted systems of Platonism and Epicureanism, It befits 
us, as self-reflecting beings, to free ourselves, at least pro- 
visionally, from the partiality of those divergent interests, 
and by application of ‘‘the sceptical method,” unconcerned 
about conseqiifences, to penetrate to the primary sources of 
this perennial conflict. As Kant states in the next section, 
the conflict is of such a character as to be genuinely resolvable. 

This section must have been written, or at least first 
sketched, at the time when Kant still intended to bring^^his 
whole criticism of the metaphysical sciences within the scope 
of his doctrine of antinomy.^ 


SECTION IV 

OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL PROBLEMS OF PURE REASON, 
IN Sa FAR AS THEY ABSOLUTELY MUST BE CAPABLE 
OF SOLUTION 2 

There are sciences the very nature of which requires that 
every question which can occur in them must be completely 

^ Cf. above, pp. 434 C, 479* ^ ^ 476 =B 504. 
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answerable from what can be presumed to be known. This 
is true of the science of ethics. When I ask to what course 
of action I am committed in moral duty, the question must 
be answerable in terms of the considerations which have 
led to its being propounded. For there can be no moral 
obligation in regard to that of which we cannot have know- 
ledge. We must not plead that the problem is unanswerable; 
a solution must be found, Kant proceeds to argue that this 
is no less true of transcendental philosophy. ^ 

. it is unique among speculative sciences in that no question 
which concerns an object given to pure Reason is insoluble for this 
same human Reason, and that no excuse of an unavoidable ignorance, 
or of the unfathomable depth of the problem, can release us from 
the obligation to answer it thoroughly and completely. That very 
concept which enables us to ask the question must also qualify us 
to answer it, since, as in the case of right and wrong, the object is 
not to be met with outside the concept.” 

The third and fourth paragraphs would seem to be later 
interpolations. The section, like Section III., must have 
been written at the time when Kant still regarded the 
doctrine of antinomy as covering the entire field of meta- 
physics. Transcendental philosophy is identified with cos- 
mology, as dealt with in the antinomies, but in the third 
paragraph the former is taken as a wider term. Also, in 
the first two paragraphs the problems of pure Reason are 
regarded as soluble because their objects are not to be met 
with outside the concepts of them ; whereas in the third para- 
graph they are viewed as soluble because their object is given 
empirically. Again, in the second paragraph ^transcendental 
philosophy has been taken as unique among speculative 
theoretical] sciences ; in the fourth paragraph mathematics 
is placed alongside it. 

Examination of this section as a whole (and the same is 
true of the immediately following section) justifies the con- 
clusion that at the time when it was written Kant regarded 
the Ideas of Reason as having a purely and exclusively 
regulative function, and consequently as exhausting their 
inherent meaning in their empirical reference. He regards 
them as entirely lacking in metaphysical significance. They 
are invented by Reason for Reason's own satisfaction, and 
must therefore yield in their internal content the explanation 
of their existence, and must also supply a complete and 
thorough answer to all problems which are traceable to them. 
A dogmatic (z.e, ontological) solution of the antinomies is, 
as we have already found, impossible ; the Critical solution 
considers the question subjectively, 
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. in accordance with the foundation of the knowledge upon which 
it is based.” ^ your object is only in your brain, and cannot 

be given outside it ; so that you have only to take care to be at one 
with yourself, and to avoid the amphiboly which transforms your Idea 
into a supposed representation of an object which is empirically given 
and therefore to be known according to the laws of experience.” ^ 

KanFs argument in proof of this purely subjective inter- 
pretation of the Ideas consists in showing that they are 
not presented ^in any given appearances, and are not even 
necessary to explain appearances. The unconditioned, whether 
of quantity, of division, or of origination, has nothing to do 
with any experience, whether actual or possible, 

“ You would not, for instance, in any wise be able to explain the 
appearances of a body better, or even differently, if you assumed that 
it consists either of simple or of inexhaustibly composite parts ; for 
neither a simple appearance nor an infinite composition can ever 
come before you. Appearances demand explanation only in so 
far as the conditions of their explanation are given in perception, 
[and the unconditioned can never be so given].” ® 

This standpoint, at once sceptical and empirical, is further 
developed in the next section. 


SECTION V 

SCEPTICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE COSMOLOGICAL 
QUESTIONS ^ 

« 

Applying the ‘‘ sceptical method,” ® Kant argues that even 
supposing one or other party could conclusively establish 
itself through final refutation of the other, no advantage of 
any kind would accrue. The victory would be a fruitless one, 
and the outcome mere nonsense.” ® The sole validity of 
the Ideas lies in their empirical reference; and yet that 
reference is one which proves them to be, when objectively 
interpreted, entirely meaningless. The cosmological Idea is 
always either too large or too small for any concept of the 
understanding. No matter what view is taken, the only 
possible object (viz. that yielded by experience) will not fit 
into it. I£the world has no beginning, or is infinitely divisible, 
or has no first cause, the regress transcends all empirical con- 
cepts ; while if the world has a beginning, is composed of 

^ A484=B 512. ^ Ibid. ® A483 = B 511. 

^ A 485 = B 513. 5 Cf. above, p. 481 ; below, pp. 545-6. 

® Kant is here playing on the double meaning of the German “ sinnleeres ” — 
empty of sense ” and ** non-sense.” 
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simple parts, and has a first cause, it is too small for the 
concepts through which alone it can be experienced* In 
other words, the cosmological Ideas are always either too 
large or too small for the empirical regress, and therefore 
stand condemned by sense- experience, which can alone 
impart relation to an object, i.e. truth and meaning to any 
concept. For, as Kant explicitly states, we must not reverse 
this relation and condemn empirical concepts, as being in the 
one case too smalh and in the other case too large for the Idea. 
Experience^ not Ideas^ is the criterion alike of reality and of 
truth. 


“The possible empirical concept is, therefore, the standard by 
which we must judge whether the Idea is mere Idea and thought- 
entity (Gedankending)^ or whether it finds its object in the world.” ^ 

When two things are compared, that for the sake of 
which the other exists is the sole proper standard. We do 
not say “ that a man is too long for his coat, but that the 
coat is too short for the man.^'^ We are thus confirmed in 
the view that the antinomies rest upon a false view of the 
manner in which the object of the cosmological Ideas can be 
given ; and are set upon the track, followed out in the next 
section, of the illusion to which they are due. 

This reduction of the Ideas to mere thought -entities is 
one of the two alternative views which, as we have already 
stated,^ compete with one another throughout the entire 
Dialectic. We may, for instance, compare the above explana- 
tion of the conflict between the Ideas and experience with that 
given in A 422 ~ B 450. In the latter passage the antinomies 
are traced to a conflict between Reason and understanding. 
If the unity is adequate to the demands of Reaso’n, it is too 
great for the understanding; if it is adequate to the understand- 
ing, it is too small for Reason. Kant does not hei'e allow that 
the claims of Reason are ipso facto condemned through the 
incapacity of experience to fulfil them. On the contrary, he 
implies that it is through the Ideas that we come to realise 
the merely phenomenal character of everything experienced. 

Our task, in this Commentary, is only to distinguish the 
passages in which those two conflicting tendencies appear, 
and to trace the consequences which follow from Kanfs 
alternation between them. Discussion of their significance 
had best be deferred to the close of the Dialectic^ where Kant 
dwells upon the regulative function of Reason. At present 
we need merely note that the main content of the above 


A 489=B 517. 


2 A 490= B 518. 


Above, p. 426 ff. 
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sections, in which the sceptical view is expounded, is of early 
date, prior to the working out of the Paralogisms and of the 
Ideal, 


SECTION VI 

TRANSCENDENTAL IDEALISM AS THE KEY TO THE 
SOLUTION OF THE COSMOLOGICAL DIALECTIC^ 

In this section subjectivism is dominant The type of 
transcendental idealism expounded is that earlier and less 
developed form which connects with the doctrine of the 
transcendental object.^ It shows no trace of Kanfs maturer 
teaching. No distinction is drawn between representation 
and the objects represented. To the transcendental object, 
the “ purely intelligible cause of appearances in general, and 
to it alone, Kant ascribes the whole extent and connection 
of our possible perceptions,’'^ Appearances exist only in 
the degree to which they are constructed in experience. As 
they are mere representations, they cannot exist outside the 
mind. Independently of such construction, they may indeed 
be said to be given in the transcendental object, but they only 
become objects to us on the supposition that they can be 
reached through extension of the series of our actual per- 
ceptions. It is in this form alone, as conceived in a regressive 
series of possible perceptions, and not as having existed in 
itself, that even the immemorial past course of the world can 
be represented as real ; 

._ . so that all events which have taken place in the immense 
periods that have preceded my own existence mean really nothing 
hut the possibility of extending the chain of experience from 
the present perception back to the conditions which determine 
it in time.” ^ 

- A similar interpretation has to be given to all propositions 
which assert the present reality of that which has never been 
actually experienced. 

‘Hn outcome it is a matter of indifference whether I say that 
in the empirical progress in space I can meet with stars a hundred 
times farther removed than the outermost now perceptible to me, or 
whether I say that they are perhaps to be met with in cosmical 
space even though no human being has ever perceived or ever will 


^ A 490= B 518. 


- Cf. above p. 204 ff. 
^ A495 = B 523. 


» A494=B 522-3. 
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perceive them. For even if they were given as things in them- 
selves, without relation to possible experience/ they are still nothing 
for me, and therefore are not objects, save in so far as they are 
contained in the series of the empirical regress.”® 

The distinction between appearances and things in them- 
selves must always, Kant observes, be borne in mind when we 
are interpreting the meaning of our empirical concepts ; and 
this is especially necessary when those concepts ai-e brought 
into connection with the cosmological Idea of an uncondi- 
tioned. The antinomies are due to a failure to appreciate 
this fundamental distinction, and the key to their solution 
lies in its recognition. 

‘Ht would be an injustice to ascribe to us that long-decried 
empirical idealism which, while it admits the genuine actuality of 
space, denies the existence of the extended beings in it . . ® 

This is in line with the passages from the Prolegomena 
commented upon above.^ 


SECTION VII 


CRITICAL DECISION OF THE COSMOLOGICAL CONFLICT 
OF REASON WITH ITSELF^ 


Kanf s argument is as follows. The antinomies rest upon 
the principle that if the conditioned be given, the entire series 
of all its conditions is likewise given. If the objects of the 
senses were independently real, there would be no escape from 
this assumption, and the dialectical conflict would conse- 
quently be irresolvable. Transcendental idealism, as above 
stated, reveals a way out of the dilemma. As appearances 
are mTerely representations, their antecedent conditions do not 
exist as appeara?ices^ save in the degree in wEich they are 
mentally constructed. Though the appearances are given, 
their empirical conditions are not thereby given. The most 
that we can say is that a regress to the conditions, ix. a 
continued empirical synthesis in that direction, is commanded 
or required. The cosmological . argument can thus be shown 
to be logically invalid. The syllogism, which it Involves, is 
as follows : 

If the conditioned be given, the entire series of all its 
conditions is likewise given. 


/ A 494=B 522-3: . . we can say of the transcendental object that 

it is given in itself prior to all experience,*^ 

2 A 496=3 524. » A 49I=B 519. ^ ?p. 306-7. ^ k 497 = B 525. 
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The objects of the senses are given. 

Therefore the entire series of all their conditions is like- 
wise given. 

In the major premiss the concept of the conditioned is 
employed transcendently (Kant says transcendentally), in the 
minor empirically. But though the inference thus commits 
the logical fallacy of sophisma figurae dictionis^ the ground 
of its occurrence, and the reason why it is not at once 
detected, lie in%di natural and inevitable illusion which leads 
us to accept the sensible world in space as being independently 
real. Only through Critical investigation can the deceptive 
power of this illusion be overcome. Owing to its influence, 
the above fallacy has been committed by dogmatists and em- 
piricists alike. It can be shown that in refuting each other 

. . . “ they are really quarrelling about nothing, and that a certain 
transcendental illusion has caused them to see a reality where none 
is to be found. ^ 

The existence of antinomy, Kant further argues, presup- 
poses that theses and antitheses are contradictory opposites, 

that no third alternative is possible. When opposed asser- 
tions are not contradictories but contraries, the opposition, 
to use Kanfs terms, is not analytical but dialectical. Both 
may be false ; for the one does not merely contradict the 
other, but makes, in addition, a further statement on its own 
account. Now examination of the illusion above described 
enables us to perceive that the opposites, in reference to which 
antinomy occurs, are of this dialectical character. Theses 
and antitheses ure alike false. Since the world does not exist 
as a thing in itself, it exists neither as an infinite whole nor 
as a finite whole, but only in the degree in which it is con- 
structed in an empirical regress. We must not apply ^^the 
Idea of absolute totality , which is valid only as a condition of 
things in themelvesP ^ to appearances. (The words which I 
have italicised mark the emergence of Kant's non-sceptical, 
non-empirical view of the nature and function of the Ideas of 
Reason.) Thus antinomy, rightly understood, does not favour 
scepticism, but only the ‘‘ sceptical method,'’ and indeed yields 
an indirect proof of the correctness of Critical teaching. This 
proof may be presented in the form of a dilemma. If the 
world is a whole existing in itself, it is either finite or infinite. 
But the former alternative is refuted by the proofs given of 
the antitheses, and the latter alternative by the proofs of the 
theses. Therefore the world cannot be a whole existing in 
itself. From this it follows that appearances are nothing 

^ A 5oi-2=:B 529 - 30 ' ^ A 5o6=B 534. 
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outside our representations; and that is what is asserted 
in the doctrine of transcendental idealism. 

In A 499 = B 527 Kant uses ambiguous language/ which 
can be interpreted as asserting that in the regress there can 
be no lack of given conditions. Such a statement would 
presuppose positive knowledge regarding the unknown tran- 
scendental object.^ The opposite, more correct, view is given 
in A 514-15 = B 542-3 and A 517 ff. = B 545 ff,, though in the 
latter passage with a reversion to the above pcj^sition.^ 

The earlier manuscripts, which Kant has so far been em- 
ploying, probably terminate either, as Adickes suggests,^ at the 
end of this section, or at the close of Section VIII., which is of 
doubtful date. Section IX. is certainly from a later period ; 
it represents a more complex standpoint, in which Reason is 
no longer viewed as possessing a merely empirical function, 
and in which consequently the theses and antitheses are no 
longer indiscriminately denounced as being alike false. Under 
the influence of his later, more Idealistic preoccupations, Kant 
so far modifies the above solution as to assert that in the case 
of the last two antinomies both theses and antitheses are true^ 
zvhen properly interpreted. 


SECTION VIII 

THE REGULATIVE PRINCIPLE OF PURE REASON IN 
REGARD TO THE COSMOLOGICAL IDEAS ^ 

\ The principle of pure Reason, correctly foiTnulated, is that 
wlxen the conditioned is given a regress upon the totality of 
its co'f^itions is set as a problem. As such it is valid, 

”... not indeed as an axiom . . . but as a problem- for the under- 
standing ., leading it to undertake and to continue, according to 
the completeness in the Idea, the regress in the series of conditions 
of any given CQiiditioned.” ^ 

It does not anticipate, prior to the regress, what actually 
exists as object, but only postulates, in the form of a rule, 
how the understanding ought to proceed. It does not tell 
us whether or how the unconditioned exists, but how the 
empirical regress is to be carried out under the guMance of a 

^ Cf. end of passage: “There can be no lack of conditions that are given 
through this regress.” 

^ Cf. below, pp. 507-8. '3 Cf. below, pp. 507-9. 

^ K. p. 414 n. The two last paragraphs of Section VII. , which correct its 
argument, that of the Transcendental Aesthetic, are probably later additions. 

' ® A 508 =:B 536. ® Loc. cit. 
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mere Idea. Such a rule can be regulative only, and the Idea of 
totality which it contains must never be invested with objective 
reality. As the absolutely unconditioned can never be met 
with in experience, we know, indeed, beforehand that in 
the process of the regress the unconditioned will never be 
reached. But the duty of seeking it by way of such regress 
is none the less prescribed. 

Kant proceeds to give a somewhat bewildering account of 
the familiar distinction between progressus in infinitum and 
progressus in indefinitum^ and to draw a very doubtful distinc- 
tion between the series in divirion of a given whole and the 
series in extension of it.^ The illustration from the series of 
human generations is an unfortunate one ; the discovery that 
it began at some one point in the past would not necessarily 
violate any demand of Reason. Such a series is not compar- 
able with those of space, time, and causality.^ The only im- 
portant result of this digression is the conclusion that whatever 
demand \)e made, whether of regress in infinitum or of regress 
in indefinitum^ in neither case can the series of conditions be 
regarded as being given as infinite in the object. 

‘‘The question, therefore, is no longer how great this series of 
conditions may be in itself, whether finite or infinite, for it is nothing 
in itself ; but how we are to carry out the empirical regress, and how 
far we should continue it.” ^ 

We have already noted ^ Kanfs ambiguous suggestion in 
A 499 = B 527, that in the empirical regress there can be no 
lack of given conditions. The statement, thus interpreted, 
is illegitimate.* The most that he can claim is that, were 
further sensations not forthcoming, we should still have to 
conceive those last obtained as being preceded by empty 
space and time, and as lacking in any experienced cause. 
Under such circumstances we should experience neither fini- 
tude nor unconditionedness, but only incapacity to find a 
content suitable to the inexhaustible character of the spatial 
and temporal conditions of experience, or in satisfaction of 
our demand for causal antecedents. In A 514-15 = 6 542-3 
Kant shows consciousness of this difficulty, but in dealing 
with it adopts a half-way position which still lies open to 
objection. He recognises that, since no member of a series 
can be empirically given as absolutely unconditioned, a 
higher member is always possible, and that the search for it is 
therefore prescribed ; none the less he asserts that in regard to 

^ As to the distinction between the ascending and the descending series, cf. 
above, pp. 453 n., 484. 

® Cf. A 522 =B 549 ' 50* ® A 5I4=:B 542. ^ Above, p. 506. 
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given wholes we are. justified in taking up a very different 
position, namely, that the regress in the series of their internal 
conditions does not proceed, as in the above case, in mdefinitum, 
but in infinitum, Le. that in this case more members exist and 
are empirically give^i than we can reach through the regress. 
In given wholes we are commanded to find more members ; 
in serial extension we are justified only in inquiring for more! 
This half-way position is a makeshift, and is in no respect 
tenable. The evidence for the infinite extensibility of space 
and time is as conclusive as for their infinite divisfbility. And 
when we consider sensuous existence under these forms, it is 
just as possible that the transcendental object may, beyond a 
certain point, fail to supply material for further division, as 
that it may fail to yield data for further expansion. What 
Kant asserts of the latter, that further advance must always 
remain as a possibility, and for that Reason must always call 
for the open mind of further inquiry, without any attempted 
anticipatory assertion either pro or contra, alone represents 
the true Critical standpoint. The cessation of data may 
really, however, be due to an increase in the subtlety of the 
conditioning processes that incapacitates them from acting 
upon our senses ; ^ by indirect means this disability may be 
overcome. Reason, in its conception of an unconditioned, 
prescribes to us a task that is inexhaustible in its demands. 
We have no right to lay down our intellectual arms before 
any barrier however baffiing, or to despair before any chasm 
however empty and abrupt. 


SECTION IX 

THE EMPIRICAL EMPLOYMENT OF THE REGULATIVE PRIN- 
CIPLE OF REASON IN REGARD TO ALL COSMOLOGICAL 
IDEAS - 

SOLUTION OF THE FIRST AND SECOND ANTINOMIES 

Statement, — The fundamental fact upon which, as Kant 
has already stated, the regulative principle of Reason is based, 
is that it is impossible to experience an absolute l|mit. It is 
always possible that a still higher member of the series may 
be found ; and that being so, it is our duty to search for it. 
But as we are here dealing with possibilities only, the regress 
IS tn indefinitum, not in infinitum. 

^ Cf. A 522 =b 550. 


^ A5i5=:B 543 . 
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“ we must seek the concept of the quantity of the world only 
according to the rule which determines the empirical regress in it. 
This rule says no more than that however far we may have attained 
in the series of empirical conditions, we should never assume an 
absolute limit, but should subordinate every appearance, as con- 
ditioned, to another as its condition, and that we must then advance 
to this condition. This is the regressus in hidefinitum^ which, as it 
determines no quantity in the object, is clearly enough distinguish- 
able from the regressiis in infinitumP ^ 

% 

We are acquainted only with the rule, and not with the 
whole object. Any assertion, therefore, which we can make, 
must be dictated solely by the rule, and be an expression of 
it. Neither the thesis nor the antithesis of the first antinomy 
is valid ; there is a third alternative. The sensible world is 
neither finite nor infinite in extent ; it is infinitely extensible, 
in terms of the rule. 

Unfortunately Kant is not content to leave his conclusion 
in this form. He complicates his argument, and bewilders 
the reader, by maintaining that this is a virtual acceptance of 
the antithesis, in that we assert negatively, that an absolute 
limit in either time or space is empirically impossible ; ^ and 
affirmatively, that the regress goes on m indefinitumy and 
consequently has no absolute quantity. 

Kant also repeats the argument of the preceding section 
in regard to given wholes.^ When the problem is that of 
subdivision, the regress starts from a given whole, and there- 
fore from a whole whose conditions (the parts) are given with 
it. The division is, therefore, in infinitumy and not merely in 
indefinitmn. This does not, however, he argues, mean that 
the given whole consists of infinitely many parts. For though 
the parts are contained in the intuition of the whole, yet the 
whole division arises only through the regress that generates 
it. It is a qimntum continuuniy not a quantum discretumP 
This argument has been criticised above.^ Kant here ignores 
the possibility that the parts of matter, though extended, may 
be physically indivisible, or that they may be centres of force 
which control, but do not occupy, a determinate space. 

^ A 519-20= B 547-8. 

2 When Kant adds (A 521 = B 549), “and therefore absolutely also,” he 
inconsistently #reverts to the position ambiguously suggested in A 499 =B 527. 
Cf. above, p. 506. 

8 A 523-6 = B 551-4. 

^ The assertion of infinite divisibility is not applicable, Kant states (A 526-7 = 
B 554-5)j to bodies as organised, but only to bodies as mere occupants of space. 
Organisation involves distinction of parts, and therefore discreteness. How far 
organisation can go in organised bodies, experience alone can show us. 

s F. 508. 
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REMARKS ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE MATHE- 
MATICAL-TRANSCENDENTAL AND THE DYNAMICAL- 

TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAS 1 

Statement. — Kant again ^ introduces the distinction between 
the mathematical and the dynamical. The mathematical 
Ideas synthesise the homogeneous, the dynamical may connect 
the heterogeneous. In employing the former we must there- 
fore remain within the phenomenal ; through the latter we 
may be able to transcend it The way is thus opened for 
propounding, in regard to the third and fourth antinomies, a 
solution in which the pretensions of Reason no less than those 
of understanding may find satisfaction. Whereas both the 
theses and the antitheses of the first and second antinomies 
have to be declared false, those of the third and fourth 
antinomies may both be true — the theses applying to the 
intelligible realm, and the antitheses to the world of sense. 

Comment. — When the distinction between the mathematical 
and the dynamical is thus extended from the categories to 
the Ideas, its validity becomes highly doubtful. Space and 
time are certainly themselves homogeneous, and the categories 
of quality and quantity, in so far as they are mathematically 
employed, may perhaps be similarly described. But when 
the term is still further extended, to cover the pairs of correla- 
tive opposites with which the first two antinomies deal, those, 
namely, between the limited and the unlimited, the simple 
and the infinitely divisible, Kant would seem to be making a 
highly artificial distinction. The first two antinomies deal 
not with space and time as such, but with the sensible world 
in space and time ; and within this sensible world, even in its 
quantitative aspects, qualitative differences have to be reckoned 
with. Common sense does, indeed, tend to assume that the 
unlimited and the simple must, like that which they condition, 
be in space and time, and so form with the conditioned a 
homogeneous series. But this assumption ordinary conscious- 
ness is equally disposed to make in regard to a first cause and 
to the unconditionally necessary. 

Kant further attempts ^ to distinguish between the mathe- 
matical and the dynamical by asserting that the dynamical 
antinomies are not concerned with the quantity of their object, 
but only with its existence. He admits, however, that in all 
four cases a series arises which is either too large or too small 
for the understanding ; and that being so, in each case the 
problem arises as to the existence of an unconditioned. 

^ A S28=B 556. ■ 2 above, pp, 345-7. ^ ^ 535-6s=B 563-4. 
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The artificiality of Kanf s distinction becomes clear when 
we recognise that the opposed solutions, which he gives of 
the two sets of antinomies, can be mutually interchanged. 
As the sensible world rests upon intelligible grounds, both the 
theses and the antitheses of the first two antinomies may be 
true, the former in the intelligible realm and the latter in the 
sensuous. Similarly, both the theses and antitheses of the 
third and fourth antinomies may be false. In the sensible 
world, about which alone anything can be determined, the 
series of dynamical conditions forms neither a finite nor an 
infinite series. There is. a third alternative, akin to that of 
the antitheses, but distinct in character from it, namely, that 
the series is infinitely extensible. Kanf s differential treatment 
of the two sets of antinomies is arbitrary, and would seem to 
be due to his having attempted to superimpose, with the 
least possible modification, a later solution of the antinomies 
upon one previously developed. In the earlier view, as we 
have already had occasion to observe, Reason has a merely 
empirical application. Its Ideas are taken as existing “ only 
in the brain.” Only their empirical reference can sub- 
stantiate them, or indeed give them the least significance. 
And as they are by their very nature incapable of empirical 
embodiment, all assertions which involve them must necessarily 
be false. Later, Kant came to regard Reason as having its 
own independent rights. Encouraged by his successful estab- 
lishment of the objective validity of the categories, progress- 
ively more and more convinced of the importance of the 
distinction, which that proof reinforced, between appear- 
ances and thitigs in themselves, and preoccupied with the 
problems of the spiritual life, his old-time faith in the absolute 
claims of pure thought reasserted itself. Through Reason we 
realise our kinship with noumenal realities, and through its 
demands the nature of the unconditioned is foreshadowed to 
the mind. The theses and antitheses, which throughout the 
entire histoiy of philosophy have competed with one another, 
may both be true. Their perennial conflict demonstrates the 
need for some more catholic standpoint from which the two 
great authorities by which human life is controlled and directed, 
the intellectual and the moral, may be reconciled. Neither can 
be made to yield to the other ; each is supreme in its own 
field. The. distinction between appearances and things in 
themselves, recognition of which is the first step towards an 
adequate theory of knowledge, and without which the nature 
of the intellectual life remains self - contradictory and in- 
comprehensible, itself affords the means of such a reconcilia- 
tion. The understanding is the sole key to the world of 
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appearance, the moral imperative to the realm of things in 
themselves. Reason with its demand for the unconditioned 
mediates between them, and enables us to realise our dual 
vocation. 

This radical alteration of standpoint was bound to make 
the employment of manuscript representing the earlier and 
more sceptical attitude altogether unsatisfactory ; and only 
Kanfs constitutional unwillingness to sacrifice what he had 
once committed to paper can account for his retention of the 
older expositions. He allows his previous treatment of the 
first two antinomies to remain in its sceptical form, and, by 
means of the distinction between the mathematical and the 
dynamical, develops his newer, more Idealist view exclusively 
in reference to the third and fourth antinomies. That it is 
no less applicable to the others, we have already seen. 

Though the Idealist view, as here expounded, may be thus 
described, relatively to the sceptical view of Reason, as later, 
that is not to be taken as meaning that it represents the latest 
stage in the development of Kanf s Critical teaching. It seems 
to belong to the period prior to that in which the central 
sections of the Analytic were composed. The evidence ^ for this 
consists chiefly in its subjectivist references to the nature of 
appearances. It would seem to be contemporary with Kanfs 
doctrine of the transcendental object. 

SOLUTION OF THE THIRD ANTINOMY ^ 

Statement. — As appearances are representations only, they 
must have a ground which is not itself an appearance ; ^ and 
though the effects of such an intelligible cause appear, and 
accordingly are determined through other appearances, its 
causality is not itself similarly conditioned. Both it and its 
causality lie outside the empirical series ; only the effects fall 
within the realm of experience. And that causality, not 
being subject to time, does not require to stand under another 
cause as its effect. In this way Kant derives from his tran- 
scendental idealism an explanation of the possibility of an 
action being at once free and causally determined. This 
explanation he takes as applying either to a first cause of the 
whole realm of natural phenomena or to a finite being re- 
garded as a free agent. The proof of the possibility of this 

^ Cf. A 537 = B 564-5 ; also A 546 = B 574-S, in which Kant asserts that man 
knows himself not only through the senses but “ also through pure apperception, 
and indeed in actions and inner determinations which cannot be reckoned as 
impressions of the senses.’* Such statements would seem to show that, at the 
time of writing, Kant had not yet developed his doctrine of inner sense. ’ 

2 A 532=B 560. 3 A 536-7 = B 564-5. 
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metaphysical, or, as Kant entitles it, transcendental freedom/' 
removes what has always been the real difficulty that lay in 
the way of practical freedom." The conception of freedom 
is a transcendental Idea which can neither be derived from fec- 
perience nor verified by it. It is created by Reason for itself ; \ 
and reveals the possibility that in this third antinomy both 
thesis and antithesis may be true. The alternatives — “ every 
effect must arise from nature," and ‘‘every effect must arise 
from freedom "—are not exclusive of one another. They may 
be true of one^ and the same event in different relations.^ 
The event may be free in reference to its intelligible cause, 
determined as an existence in space and time. Were appear- 
ances things in themselves, freedom and causality would 
necessarily conflict : by means of the above ontological 
distinction freedom can be asserted without any diminution 
in the scope allowed to the causal principle. All events, 
without a single possible exception, are subject to the law of 
natural determination ; and yet every event may at the same 
time proceed from a free cause. 


POSSIBILITY OF HARMONISING CAUSALITY THROUGPI FREE- 
DOM WITH THE UNIVERSAL LAW OF NATURAL NECES- 
SITY® 

Statement. — The above conclusion is so seemingly para- 
doxical that Kant devotes this and the following section to 
its further elucidation. How can events be both free and 
determined ? Jhe answer lies in recognition of the two-sided 
character of every natural existence. It is, in one aspect, 
mere appearance ; in another, it has at its foundation a tran- 
scendental object. It is an appearance of the latter, and for 
its complete comprehension this latter must be taken into 
account. Now there is nothing to prevent us from attribut- 
ing to the transcendental object a causality which is not 
phenomenal. Such causality may make the appearance just 
that appearance which it is. In the world of sense every 
efficient cause must have a specific empirical character, since 
only so can it determine one effect rather than another accord- 
ing to the universal and invariable law expressive of its 
nature. We must similarly allow to the transcendental object 
an intelligible character, and trace to it all those appearances 
which as members of the empirical series stand to one another 
in unbroken causal connection. This transcendental object, 
owing to its intelligible character, is not in time. Its act 

1 A 533“B 561. " A 536=B 564. ^ ^ 
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does not either arise or perish, and is not, therefore, subject 
to the law of empirical determination which applies only 
to the changeable, ue, to events subsequent upon previous 
states. Such supersensuous causality can find no place in 
the series of empirical conditions, and though it can be con- 
ceived only in terms of the empirical character which is its 
outcome, the difference between it and natural causality may 
be as complete as that which subsists between the tran- 
scendental and the empirical objects of knowledge* In its 
empirical character the action is a part of nature, and enters 
into a causal nexus which conforms to universal laws.^ All 
its effects are inevitably determined by antecedent natural 
conditions. In its intelligible character, however, this same 
active subject must be considered free from all influence of 
sensibility and from all determination through natural events. 
In so far as it is a noumenon, there can be no change in it, 
and therefore nothing which is capable of explanation in 
terms of natural causes. Even its empirical effects are not 
traceable to it as events in time. For as events these effects 
are always the results of antecedent empirical causes. What 
is alone due to noumenal causality is that empirical character 
in virtue of which appearances are what they are, and owing 
to which they stand in specific and necessary causal relations 
to one another. 

. the empirical character is permafient^ while its effects, 
according to variation in the concomitant, and in part limiting con- 
ditions, appear in changeable forms.” ^ 

Empirical causality is itself in its specific nafure conditioned 
by an intelligible cause.^ 


EXPLANATION OF THE RELATION OF FREEDOM TO. 

NECESSITY OF NATURE^ 

Statement. — No single appearance can be exempted from 
the law of natural causality. For it would then be placed 
outside all possible experience, and would be for us a fiction 
of the brain, or rather could not be conceived at all Nothing, 
therefore, in nature can act freely or spontaneously. But 
while thus recognising that all events without exception are 

^ Cf, Kant’s Uebergang von der metaph, Anfangsgriinde der JSfaturwissenschaft 
zur Physik {Alipreussische Monatsschrift (1882), pp. 272-^). 

g ^ 549 =^ 577 * Italics not in Kant. 

In A 540 =B 568 a different and less satisfactory view finds expression. 

^ A 542=3570. 
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empirically conditioned, we may, as already pointed out, 
regard empirical causality as itself an effect of a non-empirical 
and intelligible power.^ In events there may be nothing but 
nature, and yet nature itself, or perhaps even some of the 
existences composing it, may rest upon powers of a noumenal 
order. Kant proceeds to show that such an hypothesis is not 
only allowable, but is indispensable for understanding the dis- 
tinguishing features of human life in its practical aspect. 

Man is a natural existence, and his activities are subject 
to empirical laws. Like all other objects of nature, he has 
an empirical character, and in virtue of it takes his place as 
an integral part of the system of nature. But man is unique 
among all natural existences in that he not only knows himself 
as a sensible existence, but also, through pure apperception, 
becomes aware of himself as possessing faculties of a strictly 
intelligible character.^ Such are the faculties of understanding 
and Reason, especially the latter in its practical employment. 
The “ought” of the moral imperative expresses a kind of 
necessity and a form of causation which we nowhere find in 
the world of nature. The understanding can know in nature 
only what actually is, has been, or will be. -Nothing natural 
can be other than it is in the particular relations in which it is 
found. Moral action transcends the natural in that it finds 
its cause, not in an appearance or set of appearances, but 
in an Ideal of pure Reason. Such action must indeed be 
possible under natural conditions, but such conditions do not 
determine its rightness, and consequently cannot determine 
its causality. 

‘‘ Reason . . . does not here follow the order of things as they 
present themselves in appearance, but frames to itself with perfect 
spontaneity an order of its own according to Ideas, to which it adapts 
the empirical conditions, and according to which it declares actions 
to be necessary even although they have never yet taken place, and 
perhaps never will take place. And at the same time it also pre- 
supposes that Reason can have causality in regard to all these 
actions, since otherwise no empirical effects could be expected from 
its Ideas.” ^ 

If such action of pure Reason be admitted to be possible, 
it will have to be viewed, purely intelligible though it be, as 
also possessing an empirical character, i,e, as conforming to 
the system of nature. Its empirical consequences will be the 
effects of antecedent appearances, and will empirically deter- 
mine by natural necessity all subsequent acts. In this empirical 
character, therefore, there can be no freedom. Were our 

1 A 544=B 572. 2 ^ 546.7 = B 574-5- " A 548 = B 576. 
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knowledge of the circumstances sufficiently extensive, every 
human action, so far as it is appearance, could be pre- 
dicted and shown to be necessary. How, then, can we talk 
of actions as free, when from the point of view of appearances 
they must in all cases be regarded as inevitable? The solu- 
tion is that which has already been given of the broader issue. 
The entire empirical character, the whole system of nature, is 
determined by the intelligible character. And the former 
results from the latter, not empirically, an^ therefore not 
according to any temporal, causal law. It does not arise or 
begin at a certain time. The intelligible character condi- 
tions the empirical series as a series, and not as if it were a 
first member of it. 

Thus what we have missed in all empirical series is disclosed 
as possible, namely, that the condition of a successive series of 
events may itself be empirically unconditioned.” ^ 

The intelligible character lies outside the series of appear- 
ances. Reason is the abiding ibeharrliche) condition of all 
free actions. . . Freedom ought not, therefore, to be 

conceived only negatively as independence of empirical con- 
ditions, but also positively as the power of originating a 
series of events. The empirical series is in time. Reason, 
which is its unconditioned condition, admits of nothing ante- 
cedent to itself ; it knows neither before nor after. The series 
is the immediate effect of a non-temporal reality. 

In illustration of his meaning, not, as he is careful to add, 
with the profession of thereby confirming its truth, Kant 
points out that moral judgment upon a vicious action is not 
determined in view of the inheritance, circumstances and past 
life of the offender, but is passed just as if he might in each 
action be supposed to begin, quite by himself, a new series of 
effects. This, in KanFs view, shows that practical Reason is 
regarded as a cause completely capable, independently of all 
empirical conditions, of determining the act, and that it is 
present in all the actions of men -under all conditions, and is 
always the same. To explain why the intelligible character 
should in any specific case produce just this particular em- 
pirical character, good or bad, 

*L . . transcends all the powers of our Reason, indeed all its rights 
of questioning, just as if we were to ask why the transcendental 
object of our outer sense-intuition yields intuition in space only and 
no other. 


^ A 552= B 580. 


VA 553==B58i. 


A 557 = B 585. 
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In conclusion Kant states that his intention has not been 
to establish the reality of freedom, not even to prove its 
possibility. Freedom has been dealt with only as a transcend- 
ental Idea ; and the only point established is that freedom 
is, so to speak, a possible possibility^ in that it is not contra- 
dicted either by experience or by anything that can be proved 
to be a presupposition of experience. 

Comment. — Adequate comment upon this section is difficult 
for many reascyis. The section is full of archaic expressions 
from the earlier stages of Kanf s Critical teaching. Secondly, 
the section anticipates a problem which is first adequately 
dealt with in the second Critique. And lastly, but not least, 
the discussion of freedom in connection with a cosmological 
antinomy leads Kant to treat it in the same manner as the 
general antinomy, and in so doing to ignore the chief diffi- 
culty to which human freedom, as . an independent problem 
with its own peculiar difficulties, lies open. For it is com- 
paratively easy to reconcile the universality of the causal 
principle with the unconditionedness of the transcendental 
ground upon which nature as a whole is made to rest. It is 
a very different matter to reconcile the spontaneous origina- 
tion of particular causal series, or the freedom of particular 
existences, such as human beings, with the singleness and 
uniformity of a natural system in which every part is deter- 
mined by every other. Self-consciousness, with the capacity 
which it confers of constructing rational ideals, certainly, 
as Kant rightly contends, creates a situation to which 
mechanical categories are by no means adequate. But 
the mere refefence to the conceivability of distinct causal 
series, having each a pure conception as their intelligible 
ground, does not suffice to meet the fundamental difficulty 
that, on Kant’s own admission, each such separate series must 
form an integral part of the unitary system of natural law. 
In only one passage does Kant even touch upon this difficulty. 
Speaking ^ of Reason’s power of originating a series of events, 
he adds that while nothing begins in Reason itself (as it admits 
of no conditions antecedent to itself in time), the new series 
must none the less have a beginning in the natural world. 
But the proviso, which he at once makes, indicates that he is 
aware that this statement is untenable. For he adds the 
qualification that though a beginning of the series, it is never 
an absolutely first beginning. In other words, it is not a 
beginning in any real sense of the term. As the argument 
of his next paragraph shows, it is the entire system of nature, 


1 A 553'4 = B 581-2. 
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and not any one series within it, which can alone account, in 
empirical terms, for any one action. 

It is open to Kant to argue, as he has already done,^ that 
the transcendental object conditions each separate appearance 
as well as all appearances in their totality, and that the 
specific empirical character of each causal series is therefore 
no less noumenally conditioned than is nature as a whole. 
But this does not suffice to meet the difficulty — how, if all 
natural phenomena constitute a single closed system in which 
everything is determined by everything else, a moral agent, 
acting spontaneously, can be free to originate a genuinely 
new series of natural events. We seem constrained to con- 
clude that Kant has failed to sustain his position. A solution 
is rendered impossible by the very terms in which he formu- 
lates the problem. If the spiritual and the natural be opposed 
to one another as the timeless and the temporal, and if the 
natural be further viewed as a unitary system, individual 
moral freedom is no longer defensible. Only the transcend- 
ental freedom ” of the cosmological argument can be reckoned 
as among the open possibilities. 

As regards the character of the Critical doctrine which 
underlies this section, we need only note that the statement 
in A 546-7 = B 574-5, that man knows himself through pure 
apperception as “ a purely intelligible object,” ^ does not con- 
form to Kanfs final- teaching. The section can be dated 
through its unwavering adherence to the subjectivist doctrine 
of the transcendental object.^ 


SOLUTION OF THE FOURTH ANTINOMY^ 


Statement. — The above solution is adopted. Both thesis 
and antithesis may be true, the latter of the world of sense 
and the former of its non-empirical ground. Ail things 
sensible are contingent, but the contingent series in its en- 
tirety may nevertheless rest upon an unconditionally necessary 
being. The unconditioned, since it is outside the series, does 
not require that any one link in the series should be itself 
unconditioned. “ Reason follows its own course in the em- 
pirical, and again a peculiar course in its transcendental use,” 
i,e. it limits itself by the law of causality in dealing with appear- 
ances, lest in losing the thread of the empirical conditions it 
should fall into idle and empty speculations ; while, on the 
other hand, it limits that law to appearances, lest it should 
wrongly declare that what is useless for the explanation of 


^ Cf. A 537-41 = B 565-9 and A 544=B 572. 

Cf. A 566= B 594. ^ Cf. above, p. 204 ff. ^ A 559 = B 587. 
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appearances is therefore impossible in itself. This does not 
prove that an absolutely necessary being is really possible, 
but only that its impossibility must not be concluded from 
the necessary contingency of all things sensuous. 

Oommeiit. — Kanf s method of distinguishing ^ this conclusion 
from that of the preceding antinomy is again artificial. 

Necessary being is not in conception more extrmnundanum 
than unconditioned cause.” If Kanf s distinction were valid, 
the argument of the fourth antinomy would no longer be 
cosmological ; ft would coincide with the problem of the Ideal 
of Pure Reason. 

CONCLUDING NOTE ON THE WHOLE ANTINOMY OF 
PURE REASON 2 

Statement. — When we seek the unconditioned entirely 
beyond experience, our Ideas cease to be cosmological ; they 
become transcendent. They separate themselves off from all 
empirical use of the understanding, and create to themselves 
an object, the material of which is not taken from experience, 
and which is therefore a mere thing of the mind (flosses Ge- 
dankending). None the less the cosmological Idea of the fourth 
antinomy impels us to take this step. When sensuous appear- 
ances, as merely contingent, require us to look for something 
altogether distinct in nature from them, our only available 
instruments, in so doing, are those pure concepts of things 
in general which contingent experience involves. We use 
them as instruments in such manner as may enable us to 
form, through* analogy, some kind of notion of intelligible 
things. Taken in abstraction from the forms of sense, they 
yield that notion of an absolutely necessary Being which 
is equivalent to the concept of the theological Ideal. 

CONCLUDING COMMENT ON KANT’S DOCTRINE OF 
THE ANTINOMIES 

We may now, in conclusion, briefly summarise the results 
obtained in this chapter. Kant fails to justify the assertion 
that on the dogmatic level there exist antinomies in which 
both the contradictory alternatives allow of cogent demon- 
stration. * His proofs are in every instance invalid. The real 
nature of antinomy must, as he himself occasionally intimates, 
be defined in a very different manner, namely, as a conflict 
between the demand of Reason for unity and system, and 

1 A 56 i = B 589. 2 ^ 565=B 593. 
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question ; and upon their elimination from among the legiti- 
mate instruments of Reason, the situation undergoes entire 
transformation, the two points of view appearing for the first 
time in the full extent of their divergence and conflict. ^ For 
Kanf s Idealist view of Reason and of its Ideas still continues 
to find occasional statement, showing that he has not been 
able decisively to commit himself to this more sceptical inter- 
pretation of the function of Reason ; that he is conscious that 
the Idealist vi^w alone gives adequate expression to certain 
fundamental considerations which have to be reckoned with ; 
and that unless the two views can in some manner be 
reconciled with one another, a really definitive and satisfactory 
solution of the problem has not been reached. When, 
therefore, we speak of Kant's final conclusions, we must be 
taken as referring to the twofold tendencies, sceptical and 
Idealist, which to the very last persist in competition with 
one another. The greater adequacy of Kant's argument in 
the chapter on the Ideal of Pure Reason and in the important 
Appendix attached to the Dialectic consists in its forcible 
and considered exposition of both attitudes. Most of the 
sections on the Antinomies must, as we have seen, be dated 
as among the earliest parts of the Critique, Their teaching 
is correspondingly immature. The chapter on the Ideal and 
the Appendix^ on the other hand, were among the latest to 
be written, and contain, together with the central portions of 
the Analytic^ our most authoritative exposition of Kant's 
Critical principles. 



CHAPTER III 
THE IDEAL OF PURE REASON 
SECTIONS I AND II 

THE TRANSCENDENTAL IDEAL ^ 

The statements of the first section cannot profitably be 
commented upon at this stage; they are of a merely general 
character.2 j pass at once to Section II., which, as above 
stated, is quite the most archaic piece of rationalistic 
argument in the entire Critique. It is not rnerety Leibnizian 
but Wolffian in character. For Kant the Wolffian lo^^ic had 
an old-time flavour and familiarity that rendeied it y no 
means distasteful ; and he is here, as it were, recalling, not 
altogether without sympathy, the lessons of his student Y^Ars. 
They enable him to render definite, by way of contrast, the 

outcome of his own Critical teaching. _ c- r 

As Kant here restates the Wolffian notion of the Ens reahs- 
sinium in such fashion as is required to make it conform 
to his deduction of the theological Idea from the disjunctive 
syllogism, a preliminary statement of the more orthodox 
formulation will help to set Wolff’s doctrine in a clearer 
lio-ht. In so doing, I shall follow Baumgarten, whose Maa- 
p/iysica Kant used as a class text-book. :^-iefly summarised 
B^mo-arten’s statement is as follows.® The Ens perfectzssmmm 
is that Being which possesses as many predicates t.e. per- 
fections, as can possibly exist together in a single thing, and 
in which every one of its perfections is as great as is anywhere 
nossible. This most perfect Being must be a real ^emg, and 
Its reality must be the greatest possible. It is that m_ which 
the most and the greatest realities are. But all realities are 

1 A s67~b 593. 

2 For Kant’s comparison of his Ideas with those of Plato, cf. above, pp. 447’9- 
» §§ 803 ff. in 5th edition (Plalle, 1763). 
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affirmative determinations, and no denial is a reality. Accord- 
ingly no reality can contradict another reality, and all realities 
can exist together in the same thing. The Ens perfectissiniuMy 
in possessing all the realities that can exist together, must 
therefore possess all realities without exception, and every 
one of them in the highest degree. The notion of an individual 
existence that is at once perfectissimum and also realissimum 
is thus determinable by pure Reason from its internal re- 
sources. It is J:he ground and condition of all other exist- 
ences; all of them arise through limitation of its purely 
positive nature. 

Kant seeks to justify his metaphysical deduction of the 
Ideal from the disjunctive syllogism, by recasting the above 
argument in the following manner. Since everything which 
exists is completely determined, it is subject to the principle 
of complete determination, according to which one of each 
of the possible pairs of contradictory predicates must be 
applicable to it. To be completely determined the thing 
must be compared with the sum total of all possible predicates. 
Although this idea of the sum total of all possible predicates, 
through reference to which alone any concept can be com- 
pletely determined, seems itself indeterminate, we find never- 
theless on closer examination that it individualises itself a 
priori^ transforming itself into the concept of an individual 
existence that is completely determined by the mere Idea, 
and which may therefore be called an Ideal of pure Reason. 
That is proved as follows. No one can definitely think a 
negation unless he founds it on the opposite affirmation, 
A man completely blind cannot frame the smallest concep- 
tion of darkness, because he has none of light All negations 
are therefore derivative ; it is the realities which contain the 
the material by which a complete determination of anything 
becomes possible. The source, from which all possible pre- 
dicates may be derived, can be nothing but the sum total 
of reality. And this concept of the omnittido realitatis is 
the Idea of a Being that is single and individual. As all 
finite beings derive the material of their possibility from it, 
they presuppose it, and cannot, therefore, constitute it They 
are imperfect copies (ectypd)^ of which it is the sole Ideal. 
The Idea is also individual Out of each possible pair of 
contradictory predicates, that one which expresses reality 
belongs to it. By these infinitely numerous positive predicates 
it is determined to absolute concreteness ; and as it therefore 
possesses all that has reality, not only in nature but in man, 
it must be conceived as a personal and intelligent Primordial 
Being. The logical Ideal, thus determining itself completely 
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affirmative determinations, and no denial is a reality. Accord- 
ingly no reality can contradict another reality, and all realities 
can exist together in the same thing. The Ens perfectissimum^ 
in possessing all the realities that can exist together, must 
therefore possess all realities without exception, and every 
one of them in the highest degree. The notion of an individual 
existence that is at once perfectissimum and also realissimum 
is thus determinable by pure Reason from its internal re- 
sources, It is J:he ground and condition of all other exist- 
ences ; all of them arise through limitation of its purely 
positive nature. 

Kant seeks to justify his metaphysical deduction of the 
Ideal from the disjunctive syllogism, by recasting the above 
argument in the following manner. Since everything which 
exists is completely determined, it is subject to the principle 
of complete determination, according to which one of each 
of the possible pairs of contradictory predicates must be 
applicable to it. To be completely determined the thing 
must be compared with the sum total of all possible predicates. 
Although this idea of the sum total of all possible predicates, 
through reference to which alone any concept can be com- 
pletely determined, seems itself indeterminate, we find never- 
theless on closer examination that it individualises itself a 
priori^ transforming itself into the concept of an individual 
existence that is completely determined by the mere Idea, 
and which may therefore be called an Ideal of pure Reason. 
That is proved as follows. No one can definitely think a 
negation unless he founds it on the opposite affirmation. 
A man completely blind cannot frame the smallest concep- 
tion of darkness, because he has none of light. All negations 
are therefore derivative ; it is the realities which contain the 
the material by which a complete determination of anything 
becomes possible. The source, from which all possible pre- 
dicates may be derived, can be nothing but the sum total 
of reality. And this concept of the omnitudo realitatis is 
the Idea of a Being that is single and individual. As all 
finite beings derive the material of their possibility from it, 
they presuppose it, and cannot, therefore, constitute it They 
are imperfect copies iectypd)^ of which it is the sole Ideal. 
The Idea is also individual. Out of each possible pair of 
contradict#ry predicates, that one which expresses reality 
belongs to it. By these infinitely numerous positive predicates 
it is determined to absolute concreteness ; and as it therefore 
possesses all that has reality, not only in nature but in ma.n, 
it must be conceived as a personal and intelligent Primordial 
Being. The logical Ideal, thus determining itself completely 
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by its own concept, appears not only as ideal but also as real, 
not only as logical but also as divine. 

Kant so far anticipates his criticism of the ontological 
argument as to give, in the remaining paragraphs of this 
second section, a preliminary criticism of this procedure. 
For the purpose for which the Ideal is postulated, namely, 
the determination of all finite and therefore limited existences, 
Reason does not require to presuppose an existence corre- 
sponding to it. Its mere Idea will suffice. . 

“All manifoldness of things is only a correspondingly varied 
mode of limiting the concept of the highest reality which forms their 
common substratum, just as all figures are only possible as so many 
different modes of limiting infinite space.” ^ 

This relation is not, however, that of a real existence to 
other things but of an Idea to concepts. The Idea is a mere 
fiction, necessary for comprehending the limited, not a reality 
that can be asserted, even hypothetically,^ as given along 
with the limited. None the less, owing to a natural tran- 
scendental^-iHu-§icrn,' the mind inevitci-bly tends to hypostatise 
it, .'"and so generates the object of rational theology. 

. Comment. — The explanation of this illusion, which Kant 
j^^eeds to give in the two concluding paragraphs, is 
/peculiarly confusing. Though the concept of an all-compre- 
-^hensive reality may, he argues, be required for the definition 
of sensible objects, such a concept must not for that reason 
be taken as representing a real existence. The teaching of 
the section on Amphiboly is here entirely igipred ; and the 
reader is bewildered by the assumption, which Kant apparently 
makes, that something analogous to the Leibnizian Ideal is 
a prerequisite of possible experience. 

These last remarks indicate the kind of criticism to which 
the argument of this section lays itself open. In expounding 
the teaching of the Leibnizian science of rational theology, 
Kant strives to represent its Ideal as being an inevitable 
Idea of human Reason ; and in order to make this argument 
at all convincing he is constrained to treat as valid the pre- 
supposed ontology, though that has already been shown in 
the discussion of Amphiboly to be altogether untenable.^ 
Limitation is not merely negative ; genuine realities may 
negate one another. Though the objects of sense f)resuppose 
the entire system to which they belong, the form of this pre- 
supposition is in no respect analogous to that which Wolff 
would represent as holding between finite existences and the 

^ A 578 =B 606. 2 A 580= B 608. ^ Cf. above, 418 ff. 
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Ens realissimuM. The passage in the Analytic‘S in which 
Kant directly controverts the above teaching is as follows : 

The principle, that realities (as pure assertions) never logically 
contradict each other . . . has not the least meaning either in regard 
to nature or in regard to any thing-indtself. . . . Although Herr von 
Leibniz did not, indeed, announce this proposition with all the pomp 
of a new principle, he yet made use of it for new assertions, and his 
followers expressly incorporated it in their Leibnizian-Wolffian system. 
According to this principle all evils, for instance, are merely conse- 
quences of the limitations of created beings, ie, negations, because 
negations alone conflict with reality. . . . Similarly his disciples 
consider it not only possible, but even natural, to combine all reality, 
without fear of any conflict, in one being, because the only conflict 
which they recognise is that of contradiction, whereby the concept 
of a thing is itself removed. They do not admit the conflict of 
reciprocal injury in which each of two real grounds destroys the 
effect of the other — a process -which we can represent to ourselves 
only in terms of conditions presented to us in sensibility.” 

Thus the Ideal which Kant here declares to be a neces- 
sary Idea of Reason is denounced in the Analytic as based 
on false principles peculiar to the Leibnizian philosophy, and 
as ‘‘ without the least meaning in regard either to nature or 
to any thing in itself.” The teaching of the Analytic will no 
more combine with this scholastic rationalism than oil with 
water. The reader may safely absolve himself from the 
thankless task of attempting to render Kant's argumenta- 
tion in these paragraphs consistent with itself. Fortunately, 
in the next secftion, Kant returns to the standpoint proper to 
the doctrine he is expounding, and lays bare, with remarkable 
subtlety and in a very convincing manner, the concealed 
dialectic by which the conclusions of this metaphysical 
science are really determined.^ 


SECTION III 


THE SPECULATIVE ARGUMENTS IN PROOF OF THE 
EXISTENCE OF A SUPREME BEING® 


Btatement.— Though the Ideal is not arbitrary, but is pre- 
supposed m every attempt to define completely a finite con- 
cept, Reason would feel hesitation in thus transforming what 
is merely a logical concept into a Divine Existence, were it 


1 A 272-4“B 328-30. . 

2 cf. Kant’s distinction between distributive and 
B 610 with A 644=B 672. 


collective unity in A 582-3 = 
^ A 583=3 6n, 
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not that it is impelled from another direction to derive reality 
from such a source. All existences known in experience are 
contingent, and so lead us (owing to the constitution of our 
Reason) to assume an absolutely necessary Being as their 
ground and cause. Now when we examine our various con- 
cepts, to ascertain which will cover this notion of necessary 
existence, we find that there is one that possesses outstanding 
claims, namely, that Idea which contains a therefore for every 
wherefore, which is in no respect defective, ^.nd which does 
not permit us to postulate any condition. The concepts of 
the Ideal and of the necessary alone represent the uncon- 
ditioned ; and as they agree in this fundamental respect, 
they must, we therefore argue, be identical. And to this 
conclusion we are the more inclined, in that, by thus idealising 
reality, we are at the same time enabled to realise our Ideal 

This line of argument, which starts from the contingent, 
is as little valid as that which proceeds directly from the 
Ideal But since these arguments express ceitain tendencies 
inherent in the human mind, they have a vitality which 
survives any merely forensic refutation. Though the con- 
clusions to which they lead are false, they are none the less 
inevitably drawn. Our acceptance of them is due to a tran- 
scendental illusion which may be detected as such, but which, 
like the ingrained illusions of sense - experience, must none 
the less persist. 

The opening paragraph of Section V ^ is the natural com- 
pletion of the above analysis. The ontological argument, 
in starting from the concept of the Ens realisshniim^ inverts 
the natural procedure. It is ‘‘a merely sclfolastic innova- 
tion/’ and would never have been attempted save for the 
need of finding some necessary Being, to which we may ascend 
from contingent existence. It maintains that this necessary 
Being must be unconditioned and a priori certain, and accord- 
ingly looks for a concept capable of fulfilling this requirement. 
Such a concept is supposed to exist in the Idea of an Ens 
realissimupi, and this Idea is therefore used to gain more 
definite knowledge of that which has been previously and 
independently recognised, namely, the necessary Being. 

This natural procedure of Reason was concealed from view, and 
instead of ending with this concept, the attempt %vas m|de to begin 
with it, and so to deduce from it that necessity of existence which it 
was only fitted to complete. Thus arose the unfortunate ontological 
proof, which yields satisfaction neither to the natural and healthy 
understanding nor to the more academic demands of strict proof.” ^ 


^ A 603= B 631. 
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To return to Section III. : Kant breaks the continuity of 
his argument, and anticipates his discussion of the cosmo- 
logical proof, by stopping to point out the illegitimacy of 
the assumption which underlies the first step in the above 
argument, namely, that a limited being cannot be absolutely 
necessary. Though the concept of a limited being does not 
contain the unconditioned, that does not prove that its exist- 
ence is conditioned. Indeed each and every limited being 
may, for all their concepts show to the contrary, be uncon- 
ditionally necessary.^ The above argument is consequently 
inconclusive, and cannot be relied on to give us any concept 
whatever of the qualities of a necessary Being. But this is a 
merely logical defect,' and, as already noted, it is not really 
upon logical cogency that the persuasive force of the argu- 
ment depends. 

In conclusion Kant points out that there are only three 
possible kinds of speculative {j.e. theoretical) proofs of the 
existence of God : (i) from definite experience and the 
specific nature of the world of sense as revealed in experience ; 
(2) from indefinite experience, Le. from the fact that any 
existence at all is empirically given ; (3) the non-empirical 
a priori proof from mere concepts. The first is the physico- 
theological or teleogical argument, the second is the cosmo- 
logical^ and the third is the ontological, Kant finds it advisable 
to reverse the order of the proofs, and to begin by considera- 
tion of the ontological argument. This would seem to 
indicate that the ' scholastic innovation ^ to which he traces the 
origin of the ontological proof has more justification than his 
remarks appecft* to allow. 


SECTION IV 

THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF AN ONTOLOGICAL PROOF ^ 

Htatement. — Hitherto Kant has employed the concept of 
an absolutely necessary Being without question. He now 
recognises that the problem, from which we ought to start, 
is not whether the existence of an absolutely necessary Being 
can be demonstrated, but whether, and how, such a Being 
can even conceived. And upon analysis he discovers that 
the assumed notion of an absolutely necessary, Le, uncondi- 
tioned Being is entirely lacking in intelligible content. For 
in eliminating all conditioning causes— through which alone 
the understanding can conceive necessity of existence — we 
1 Cf. below, pp. 533 j 53 ^. 2 A 592= B 620. 
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also remove this particular kind of necessity. A verbal 
definition may, indeed, be given of the Idea, as when ive^say 
that it represents something the non-existence of whtch^ is 
impossible. But this yields no insight into the reasons^ which 
make its non-existence inconceivable, and such insight is 
required if anything at all is to be thought in the Idea. 

The expedient of removing all those conditions which the undei- 
standing indispensably requires in order to regard something as 
necessary, simply through the introduction of the wwd liftioudiiwncu^ 
is very far from sufficing to show whether I am still thinking any- 
thing, or not rather perhaps nothing at all, in the concept of the 
unconditionally necessary,” ^ 

The unteiiableness of the concept has been in large part 
concealed through a confusion between logical and ontological 
necessity, that is, between necessity of judgment and necessity 
of existence. The fact that every proposition of geometry 
must be regarded as absolutely necessary was supposed to 
justify this identification. It was not observed that logical 
necessity refers only to judgments, not to things and their 
relations, and that the absolute necessity of the judgment 
holds only upon the assumption that the conditioned necessity 
of the thing referred to has previously been granted. If there 
be any such thing as a triangle, the assertion that it has three 
ano'les will follow with absolute necessity ; but the existence 
of "a triangle or even of space in gpieral is contingent. ^ In 
other words, the asserted necessity is only a form of 
sequence, not the unconditioned necessity of existence which 
is supposed to be disclosed in the ^ Idea of r Reason. All 

judgments, so far as they refer to existence, as distinct from 
mere possibility, are hypothetical, and serve to define a reality 
that is only contingently given. In adopting this position, 
Kant is in entire agreement with Hume, The contradictory of 
a matter of fact is always thinkable. There has, Kant claims, 
been no more fruitful source of illusion throughout the whole 
history of philosophy than the belief in an absolute necessity 
that is purely logical.- In the ontological argument we hewe 
the most striking instance of such rationalistic exaggeration 

of the powers of thought. , , , , ^ i 

Comment.— Had this criticism of the Idea of unconditioned 
necessity been introduced at an earlier stage in Kiiiits aigu- 
meat, much confusion would have been avoided. It involves 
the thorough revisal of his criticism of the third and fourth 
antinomies, as well as of the whole account hitherto given oi 
the function of Reason and of its metaphysical dialectic. The 

1 A 593=B 6ai. " Cf. A 4-S=B 8-9 ; A 763-6. 
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prindplej that if the conditioned be given, the whole series of 
conditions up to the unconditioned is likewise given, must no 
longer be accepted as a basis for argument. Indeed the very 
terms in which Reason has so far been defined, as the faculty 
of the unconditioned, become subject to question. In that 
definition the term unconditioned has tacitly been taken as 
equivalent to the unconditionally necessary, and on elimina- 
tion of the element of necessity, it will reduce merely to the 
concept of totality, which is a pure form of the understanding. 
Those parts of the Dialectic^ which embody the view that 
Reason is simply the understanding transcendently employed, 
will thus be confirmed ; the alternative view of Reason as a 
separate faculty will have to be eliminated. But these are 
questions which Kant himself proceeds to raise and discuss.^ 
Meantime he applies the above results in criticism of the 
ontological argument. 

Statement. — In an identical judgment it is contradictory to 
reject the predicate while retaining the subject. But there is 
no contradiction if we reject subject and predicate alike, for 
nothing is then left that can be contradicted. If we assume 
that there is a triangle, we are bound to recognise that it has 
three angles, but there is no contradiction in rejecting the 
triangle together with its three angles. The same holds^true 
of an absolutely necessary Being. ‘ God is omnipotent ' is an 
identical and therefore necessary judgment. But if. we say, 
‘There is no God,' neither the omnipotence nor any other 
attribute remains ; and there is therefore not the least con- 
tradiction in saying that God does not exist The only way 
of evading thia^ conclusion is to argue that there are subjects 
which cannot be removed out of existence. That, however, 
would only be another way of asserting that there exist 
absolutely necessary subjects, and that is the very assertion 
which is now in question, and which the ontological argument 
undertakes to prove. Our sole test of what cannot be 
removed is the contradiction which would thereby result; and 
the only possible instance which can be cited is the concept of 
the Eifis TB-dltsstfHU'M, It remains, therefore, to establish the 
above criticism for this specific case. 

At the start Kant points out that absence of internal con- 
tradiction, even if granted, proves only that the Ens realise 
siwiuM is |t logically possible concept (as distinguished fiom 
the nihil negativum ; it does not suffice to establish the 
possibility of the object of the concept. But for the sake of 
argument Kant allows this initial assumption to pass, ihe 
argument to be disproved is that as reality comprehends 

^ Cf. above, pp. 427-S, and references there given. Cf. above, p. 424. 
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existence, existence is contained in the concept of Ens 
realissimum, and cannot therefore be denied of it without 
removing its internal possibility-. The really fundamental 
assumption of this argument is that existence is capable of 
being included in the concept of a possible being* If that 
were so, the assertion of its existence would be an analytic 
proposition, and the proof could not be challenged. (The 
assumption is partly concealed by alternation of the terms 
reality and existence ; in their actual emplo;gmcnt they are 
completely synonymous.) As the above assumption thus 
decides the entire issue, Kant sets himself to establish, in 
direct opposition to it, the thesis, that every proposition 
which predicates existence is synthetic, and that in conse- 
quence its denial can never involve a logical contradiction. 
Existence can never form part of the content of a conception, 
and therefore must not be regarded as a possible predicate. 
What logically corresponds to it in a judgment is a purely 
formal factor, namely, the copula. The proposition, *God 
is omnipotent,* contains two concepts, each of which has 
its object — God and omnipotence. The word ‘is* adds 
no new predicate, but only serves to posit the predicate in 
its relation to the subject. Similarly, when we take the subject 
together with all its predicates (including that of omnipotence), 
and say, ‘God is* or ‘there is a God,* we attach no new pre- 
dicate to the concept of God, but only posit the subject in 
itself with all its predicates as being an object that stands in 
relation to our concept. In order that the proposition be 
true, the conte^it of the object and of the concept must be one 
and the same. If the object contained more""than the con- 
cept, the concept would not express the object, and the 
proposition would assert a relation that does not hold. Or 
to state the same point in another way, the real must not 
contain more content than the possible. Otherwise it would 
not be the possible, but something different from the possible, 
which would then be taken as existing. A hundred real 
thalers do not contain the least coin more than a hundred 
possible thalers. Though my financial position is very 
differently affected by a hundred real thalers than by the 
thought of them only, a conceived hundred thalers are not 
in the least increased through acquiritig existence outside my 
concept. 

Kant presents his argument in still another form. If we 
think in a thing every kind of reality except one, the missing 
reality is not supplied by my saying that this defective thing 
exists. On the contrary, it exists with the same defect with 
which I have thought it. When, therefore, I think a Being 
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as the highest reality, without any defect, the question still 
remains whether it exists or not For though, in my concept, 
nothing may be lacking of the possible real content of a thing 
m general, something is still lacking in its relation to my 
whole state of thinking, namely, knowledge of its existence ; 
and such knowledge can never be obtained save in an a 
posteriori manner. That is owing to the limitations imposed 
by the conditions of our sense-experience. We never con- 
found the existence of a sensible object with its mere con- 
cept, The concept represents something that may or may 
not exist : to determine existence we must refer to actual 
experience. As Kant has already stated, the actual is 
always for us the accidental, and its assertion is therefore 
synthetic. A possible idea and the idea of a possible thing 
are quite distinct.^ A thing is known to be possible only 
when presented in some concrete experience, or when, though 
not actually experienced, it has been proved to be bound up, 
according to empirical laws, with given perceptions. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that if we try, as is done in the 
ontological argument, to think existence through the pure 
category, we cannot mention a single mark distinguishing it 
from a merely logical possibility. The concept of a Supreme 
Being is, in many respects, a valuable Idea, but just because 
it is an Idea of pure Reason, i.e, a mere Idea, we can no 
more extend our knowledge of real existence by means of 
it, than a merchant can better his position by adding a few 
noughts to his cash account. 

There are many points of connection between this section 
and the first etlition Introduction ; and in view of these points 
of contact Adickes has suggested^ that the considerations 
which arose in the examination of the ontological argument 
may have been what brought Kant to realise that the various 
problems of the Critique can all be traced to the central 
problem of a priori synthesis. 


SECTION V 

THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF A COSMOLOGICAL PROOF OF THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD^ 

f 

Statement. — Kant, as already noted, views the ontological 
proof as ‘a mere innovation of scholastic wisdom' which 
restates, in a quite unnatural form, a line of thought much 
more adequately expressed in the cosmological proof. To 
1 Cf. above, p. 392 ff. ® K. p. 475 ® A 6o3=B 631, 
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j- ,natiira1 flialcctic of Rcasoii wc must therefore 

discover the natural aiaiecuc ^ rnmnosed of two 

look to this latter form of argument. t ““Pf 

distinct stages. In the first stage it ° ,f th?sdf 

U anrf/ii?iC existing, tiie sen, 

there must' exist 'an absolihely Being 

Then in the second stage, it is argued that as suur a i^eing 
must ’be altoo'cthcr outside experience, Reason must leave ex- 
perience cnth-elv aside, and discover from among pure con- 
ieots what properties an ab.solutely necessary Being ought to 
Ssses J;. which among all possible things contains in itself 
,?o LVdiUo..s of absoluio ..occHsity, The 
ment is believed by Reason to be derivable only iro n tne 
concept of an Iv^s Icalissimum, and Reason 
concludes that this concept must represent the absolutely 

'""'now irSat'final conclusion the truth of the ?ntological 
argument is assumed. If the concept of a Being of the 
highest reality is so completely adequate to the ° 

neissary existence that they can be 

the latter must be capable of being derived from the former 
and that is all that is maintained in the ontological pi oof. 
To make this point clearer, Kant states it in scholastic form. 

If the proposition be true, that every absolutely 
Being is at the same time the most real Being (and this is 
the na-vus prohandi of the cosmological proof m so as it 
is also theobgical), it must, like all P/PP^J^Tu; 

be capable of conversion, at least academ. This ^ivcs us 
the proposition that some Entia reabssivia are at the same 
time^absolutely necessary Beings, ^ne 

ever, does not differ from another, and what ‘Applies to one 
applies to all. In this case, therefore, we must tmi^loy 
simple conver-sion, and say that every Ens reahsstntum is c 
necessary Being. Thus the cosmological proof is not only 
t- as illusory as the ontological, but also less honest. hile 
pretending to lead us by a new road to a sound xonclusioi , 
it brings us back, after a short circuit, into the old path. If 
the ontological argument is correct, the cosmological is supei- 
fluous; aSd if the ontological is false, the cosmological 

cannot possibly be true. .. ,i ^ t 

But the first stage of the cosmological argument, that by 
which it is distinguished from the ontological, is itself fall a- 
. cious. A whole nest of dialectical assumptions lies hidden 
in its apparently simple and legitimate inference from the 
contingent to the necessary. To advance from the contingent 
to the necessary, from the relative to the absolute, from 
the given to the transcendent, is just as illegitimate as the 
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opposite process of passing from Idea to existence. The 
necessity of thought, which is in both cases the sole ground 
of the inference, is found on examination to be of merely 
subjective character. No less than three false assumptions 
are involved in this inference. In the first place, the principle 
that everything must have a cause, which can be proved to 
be valid only within the world of sense, is here applied to the 
sensible world as a whole ; and is therefore employed in the 
wider form which coincides with the fundamental principle 
of the higher faculty of Reason. We assume, that if the con- 
ditioned be given, the totality of its conditions up to the uncon- 
ditioned is given likewise. No such principle can be granted. 
As it is synthetic, it could be established only as a condition 
of the possibility of experience. But no such proof is offered : 
the principle is based upon a purely intellectual concept. 
Secondly, the inference to a first cause rests on the kindred 
assumption that an infinite series of empirical causes is impos- 
sible. That conclusion can never be drawn, even within the 
realm of experience. How, then, can we rely upon it in 
advancing beyond experience ? Certainly, no one can prove 
that the empirical series is infinite, but just as little can we 
establish the opposite. In discussing the third and fourth 
antinomies Kant has shown that the existence of a first cause 
or of an absolutely necessary Being, though possible (or rather, 
possibly possible), is never demonstrable. Thirdly — as has 
been shown in A 592-3 = B 620-1 — in inferring to an uncon- 
ditioned cause, it is blindly assumed that the removal of all 
conditions does not at the same time remove the very concept 
of necessity. *Our only notion of necessity is derived from 
experience, and therefore depends on those finite conditions 
which the argument would deny to us. The concept of un- 
conditioned necessity is entirely null and void. 

The fourth defect, which Kant enumerates, refers to the 
second stage of the cosmological argument, and has already 
been considered. He ought also to have mentioned a still 
further assumption underlying its first stage, namely, that 
a concept which represents a limited being, as, for instance, 
that of matter, cannot represent necessary existence. ^ This 
also is an assumption which it cannot justify. This objection 
Kant has himself stated in A 586 = B 614 and A 588 = 6 616.^ 

Commint. — We are apt to overlook the wider sweep 
which Kanfs criticism takes in this section, owing to his 
omission to notify the reader that he is here calling in 
question a principle which he has hitherto been taking for 

1 Cf. above, p. 527. The concluding paragraphs A 6i3“i4=B 641-2 can best 
be treated later in another connection, Cf. below, p. 536. 
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granted, namely, the principle in terms of which he has in the 
opening sections of the Diiilcctic defined the faculty of Reason, 
that if the conditioned be given the totality of conditions up 
to the unconditioned is given likewise* The first step in his 
rejection of this principle occurs as merely incidental to his 
criticism of the ontological argument. It is there shown that 
the concept of the unconditionally necessary is without mean- 
ing. Now, in this present section, he calls in question the 
principle itself It nnisl be rejected not only, as stated in 
the third of the above objections, because the concept of 
the unconditioned, which tacitly implies the factor of absolute 
necessity, is without real significance, but also for two further 
reasons — those above cited in the first and second objections. 
How very differently the problems of the Dialecik appear, 
and how very differently the Ideas of Reason have to be 
regarded, when this principle, and also the concept of the 
unconditioned of which it is the application, are thus called 
in question, will be shown in the sequel 

DISCOVERY AND EXPLANATION OF THE TRANSCENDENTAL 

ILLUSION IK ALL TRANSCENDENTAL PROOFS OF THE 

EXISTENCE OF A NECESSARY BEING ^ 

Statement. — We do not properly fulfil the task prescribed 
by Critical teaching in merely disproving the cosmological 
argument We must also explain its hold upon the mind. 
If it is, as Kant insists, more natural to the mind than the 
ontological, and yet, as we have just seen, is mpre fallacious ; 
if it has not been invented by philosophers, but is the in- 
stinctive reasoning of the natural man, it must rest, like all 
dialectical illusion, upon a misunderstanding of the legitimate 
demands of pure Reason. Reason demands the unconditioned^ 
and yet cminot think it. 

^‘Unconditioned necessity, which we so indispensably require as 
the last bearer of all thitigs, is for human Reason the veritable abyss. 
... We can neither help thinking, nor can we bear the thought, that 
a Being — even if it be the one which we represent to ourselves as 
supreme amongst all Beings — should, as it were, say to itself: ‘ I am 
from eternity to eternity, and outside me there is nothing save what 
is through my will ; but wJmice am !'/ ’ All support hqre fiiils us ; 
and supreme perfection, no less than the least perfection, is unsub- 
stantial and baseless for the merely speculative Reason. . , 

We are obliged to think something as necessary for all 
^ A6i4=B642. ^ A613KB641. 
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existence, and yet at the same time are unable to think any- 
thing as in itself necessary — God as little as anything else. 

The explanation ^ of this strange fact must be that which 
follows as a corollary from the limitation of our knowledge to 
sense-experience, namely, that our concepts of necessity and 
contingency do not concern things in themselves, and cannot 
therefore be applied to them in accordance with either of the 
two^ possible alternatives. Each alternative must express a 
subjective principle of Reason ; and the two together (that 
something exfsts by necessity, and that everything is only 
contingent) must form complementary rules for the guidance 
of the understanding. These rules will then be purely heur- 
istic and regulative, relating only to the formal interests of 
Reason, and may well stand side by side. For the one tells 
us that we ought to philosophise as if there were a necessary 
first ground for everything that exists, Le. that we ought to 
be always dissatisfied with relativity and contingency, and to 
seek always for what is unconditionally necessary. The other 
warns us against regarding any single determination in things 
(such, for instance, as impenetrability or gravity) as absolutely 
necessary, and so bids us keep the way always open for further 
derivation. In other words. Reason guides the understanding 
by a twofold command. The understanding must derive 
phenomena and their existence from other phenomena, just 
as if there were no necessary Being at all ; while at the same 
time it must always strive towards the completeness of that 
derivation, just as if such a necessary Being were presupposed. 
It is owing to a transcendental illusion or subreption that we 
view the lattef principle as constitutive, and so think its unity 
as hypostatised in the form of an Ens realissimum. The 
falsity of this substitution becomes evident as soon as we con- 
sider that unconditioned necessity^ as a thing in itself y cannot 
even be conceivedy and that the Id ea'^ of it cannot y thereforey 
be ascribed to Reason save as a merely formal principky 
regulative of the understanding in its interpretation of given 
experience,^ 

Comment. — The reader may observe that, when Kant is 
developing this sceptical view of the Ideal of Reason, the 
explanation of dialectical illusion in terms of transcendental 
idealism falls into the background. The illusion is no longer 
traced to^ confusion between appearances and things in them- 
selves, but to the false interpretation of regulative principles 
as being constitutive. When it is the cosmological problem 
with which we are dealing, the two illusions do, indeed, 
coincide. If we view the objects of sense-experience as things 
1 A 6i6=:B 644. ® A 6 i9-2o=B 647-8. 
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in themselves, we are bound to regard the Ideal completion 
of the natural sciences as an adequate representation of ulti- 
mate rcaliUv But in Rational Tlic<.}log}', which is professedly 
directed towards the definition of a Bciiig distinct from nature 
and conditioning all finite existence, it is not failure to dis- 
tinguish between appearance and things in themselves, but 
the mistaking of a merely formal Idea! for a representation 
of reality, that is aloiic res])C)nsiblc for the conclusions drawn. 

In A 61:7-18 “ B 645-6 Kant makes statemc^nls which con- 
flict with the teaching of A 586 614 and A 588 -B 616. 

In the latter passages he has argued that the concept of 
a limited being may not without specific proof be taken as 
contradictory of absolute necessity. Fie now categorically 
declares that the philosophers of antiquity are in error in 
regarding matter as primitive and necessary ; and the reason 
which he gives is that the regulative principle of Reason 
forbids us to view extension and impenetrability, ‘Avhich 
together constitute the concept of matter,” as ultimate 
principles of experience. But obviously Kant is here going 
further than his regulative principle will justify. It demands 
only that we should alwaj-'S look for still higher principles of 
unity, and so keep open the way for possible further deriva- 
tion ; it does not enable us to assert that such will actually 
be found to exist. . Notwithstanding the Ideal demands of 
the regulative principle, matter may be primordial and neces- 
sary, and its pi'operties of extension and impenetrability may 
not be derivable from anything more ultimate. 

In this connection we may raise the more general question, 
how far the Ideal demand for necessity and Unity in know- 
ledge and existence can be concretely pictured. Kant gives 
a varying answer. Sometimes — when he is emphasising the 
limitation of our theoretical knowledge to sense-experience- — 
he reduces the speculative Idea of Divine Existence to a 
purely abstract maxim for the regulation of natural science. 
When the Ideal occupies the mind on its own account, and 
so attracts our attention away from our sense-knowledge, it 
is an unreality, and perverts the understanding ; it yields 
genuine light and leading only as a quite genera! maxim 
within the sphere of natural science. From this point of view 
necessary Being, even as an Ideal, can by no means be identi- 
fied with a personal God. It signifies only the highest possible 
system and unity of the endlessly varied natural phenomena 
in space and time, and can be approximately realised in the 
most various ways. Its significance is entirely cosmological 
It is an Ideal^ of positive science, and signifies only sys- 
tematic unity in the object known. In being transformed 
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from a scientific ideal into a subject of theological enquiry, it has 
inevitably given rise to dialectical illusion. At other times, — 
when he is concerned to defend the concept of Divine Exist- 
ence as at least possible, and so to prepare the way for its 
postulation as implied in the moral law, or when he is seeking, 
as in the Critique of Judgment^ to render comprehensible the 
complete adaptation of phenomenal nature in its material 
aspect to the needs of our understanding — Kant insists that 
we are ultimately compelled, by the nature of our faculties, 
to conceive the Ideal of Reason as a personal God, as an In- 
telligence working according to purposes. Only by such a 
personal God, he maintains, can the demands of Reason be 
genuinely satisfied. 

These two interpretations of the Ideal of Reason are in 
conflict with one another ; and so far as the Critique of 
Pure Reason is concerned, a very insufficient attempt is made 
to justify the frequent assertion that the Idea of God is the 
Ideal of Reason, and not merely one possible, and highly 
problematic, interpretation of it. If the Idea of God is a 
necessary Idea, it cannot be adequately expressed through 
any merely regulative maxim. It demands not only system 
in knowledge but also perfection in the nature of the known. 
It is not a merely logical Ideal such as might be satisfied by 
any rational system, but an Ideal which concerns matter as 
well as form, man as well as nature, our moral needs as well 
as our intellectual demands. If Kant is to maintain that 
the only genuine function of theoretical Reason is to guide 
the understanding in its scientific application, he is debarred 
from asserting that a concrete interpretation of its regulative 
principles is unavoidable. And he is also precluded by his 
own limitation of all knowledge to sense-experience from 
seeking to define by any positive predicate the transcendent 
nature of the thing in itself. 

Such justification as Kant can offer in support of his 
assertion that the Idea of God, of Intelligent Perfection, is an 
indispensable Idea of human Reason, is chiefly based upon the 
teleological aspect of nature which is dealt with in the physico- 
theological proof. Mechanical science implies only the cosmo- 
logical Idea: teleological unity presupposes the theological 
Ideal. Further enquiry, then, into the necessity of the Idea 
of God as» a regulative principle, and its dangers as a source 
of dialectical illusion, we must defer until we have examined 
the one remaining argument.^' 

1 Cf. below, pp. 541-2, 552 ff. 
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SECTION VI 

THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF THE PIIYSICO-THEOLOGICAL PROOF ^ 

. Statement,— The teleological proof starts from our definite 
knowledge of the order and constitution of the sensible world. 
The actual world presents such immeasurable order^ variety, 
fitness, and beauty, that we arc led to believe that here at 
least is sufficient proof of the existence of God. Kant’s 
attitude towards this argument is at once extremely critical 
and extremely sympathetic. Though he represents it as the 
oldest, the clearest, and the most convincing, he is none the 
less prepared to show that it contains every one of the fallacies 
involved in the other two proofs, as well as some false 
assumptions peculiar to itself. It possesses overpowering 
persuasive force, not because of any inherent logical cogency, 
but because it so successfully appeals to feeling as to silence 
the intellect. It would, Kant declares, be not only comfort- 
less, but utterly vain to attempt to diminish its influence. 

‘‘ [The mind is] aroused from the indecision of all melancholy 
reflection, as from a dream, by one glance at the wonders of nature 
and the majesty of the universe. . . . ” 

Meantime, however, wq are concerned with its merely 
logical force. We have to decide whether, as theoretical proof, 
it can claim assent on its own merits, requiring no favour, and 
no help from any other quarter. On the basis of empirical 
facts the argument makes the following assertions, (i) There 
are everywhere in the world clear indications of adaptation to 
a definite'end. (2) xAs this adaptation cannot be due to the 
working of blind, mechanical laws, and accordingly cannot be 
explained as originating in things themselves, it must have 
been imposed upon them from without ; and there must there- 
fore exist, apart-from the sensible world, an intelligent Being 
who has arranged it according to ideas antecedently fonnocL 
(3) As there is unity in the reciprocal relations of the parts of 
the universe as portions of a single edifice, and as the universe 
is infinite in extent and inexhaustible in variety, its intelligent 
cause must be single, all-powerful, all-wise, i.e. God. 

Now, even granting for the sake of argument tlfe admissi- 
bility of these assertions, they enable us to infer only an 
intelligent author of the purposive form of nature, not of its 
matter, only an architect who is very much hampered by the 


^ A 620= B 648. 


A 624 =B' 652. 
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inadaptability of the mateiial in which he has to work, not a 
Creator to whose will everything is due. To prove the 
contingency of matter itself, we should have to establish the 
truth of the cosmological proof. 

But the apumptions implied even in the demonstration 
that God exists as a formative power, are by no means 
beyond dispute. Why may not nature be regarded as giving 
form to itself by its blindly working forces ? Can it really be 
proved that nature is a work of art that demands an artificer 
as certainly as does a house, or a ship, or a clock ? Kant’s 
argument is at this point extremely brief, and I shall so far 
digress from the statement of it, which he here gives, as to 
supplement it from his other writings. Even so-called dead 
matter is not merely inert. By its inherent powers of gravity 
and chemical attraction it spontaneously gives rise to the most 
wonderful forms. When Clarke and Voltaire, in their first 
enthusiasm over Newton’s great discovery, asserted that the 
planetary system must have been divinely created, each planet 
being launched in the tangent of its orbit by the finger of God, 
just as a wheel must be fixed into its place by the hand of 
the mechanician, they under-estimated the organising power of 
blind inanimate nature. As Kant argued in his early treatise,^ 
the planetary system can quite well have arisen, and, as it 
would seem, actually has come into existence, through the 
action of blindly working laws. The mechanical principles 
which account for its present maintenance will also account 
for its origin and development. But it is when we turn 
to animate nature, which is the chief source from which 
arguments for tiesign are derived, that the insufficiency of the 
teleological argument becomes most manifest. As Kant 
points out in the Critique of Judgment^ the differentia 
distinguishing the living from the lifeless, is not so much 
that it is organised as that it is self-organising. When, 
therefore, we treat an organism as an analogon of art we 
completely misrepresent its essential nature.^ In regarding 
it as put together by an external agent we are ignoring its 
internal self-developing power. As Hume had previously 
maintained in his Dialogues on Natural Religion^ the facts 

^ Universal Natural History and Theory of the Heavens ( 1755 )* 

2 Critique of Judgment^ §§ 64, 65. 

^ Hamanii completed his translation of Hume’s Dialogues on Natural Religion 
on August 7, 1780 (cf. Hamann’s Werke^^ vi. 154 ff.) : and Kant, notwithstanding 
his being occupied in finishing the Critique, read through the manuscript It 
is highly likely that this first perusal of Hume’s Dialogues not only confirmed 
Kant in his negative attitude towards natural theology, but also^ enabled him to 
define more clearly than he otherwise would have done, the negative consequences 
of Ms own Critical principles. The chapter on the Ideal, as we have already 
observed (above, pp. 434-S, 527 - 9 > 531)5 probably one of the last parts of the 
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of the organic world not only agree with the facts of the 
inorganic world in not supporting the argument of the 
Iclcidogical proof, but are in direct conflict with it. 

But to return to Kant’s immediate statement of the argu- 
ment. Setting the above objection aside, and granting for 
tlm present ilial nature may be regarded as the outcome of 
an external artificer, we can argue only to a cause adequate 
to its produclioti, to an extraordinarily wise and w^onder- 
hiWy poumrfiil Being. Even if we ignore the existence of 
evil and defect in nature, the step from great power to 
omnipotence, and from great wisdom to omniscience, is one 
that can never be justified on empirical grounds^ Since the 
Ideas of Reason, and above all the completely determined, 
individual Ideal of Reason, transcend experience, experience 
can never justify us in inferring their reality. The teleological 
argument can, indeed, only lead us to the point of admiring 
the greatness, wisdom, and power of the author of the world. 
In proceeding further it abandons experience altogether, and 
reasons, not from particular kinds and excellencies of natural 
design, but from the contingency of all such adaptation to 
the existence of a necessary Being, exactly in the manner of 
the cosmological argument. And it ends by assuming, in 
agreement with the ontological proof, that the only possible 
necessary Being is the Ideal of Reason. Thus after com- 
mitting a number of fallacies on its own account, the 
teleological argument itself endorses all those that are 
involved in the more a priori proofs. The teleological 
argument rests on the cosmological, and the cosmological on 
the ontological, which therefore would be file only proof 
possible, were the proof of a completely transcendent proposi- 
tion ever possible at all. The strange fact that the convincing 
force of the arguments thus varies inversely with their validity 
shows, Kant maintains, that we are correct in concluding that 
they do not really depend upon their logical cogency, and 
merely express, in abstract terms, beliefs deep rooted in the 
human spirit. 


Criiiqm to be brought into final form. It docs not seem possiljle, however, to 
establish in any specific manner the exact influence which Hume's Diahgms 
may thus have exercised upon the argument of this portion of the Critujue. 
When Schreiter's translation of the Diahi^ues appeared in 17S1, Hamann, not 
unwilling to escape the notoriety of seeming to father so sceptical a work, 
withdrew his own translation. 

^ This is the main point of Hume's argument in Section XI. of his 
concerning ikt Human Understanding, 
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SECTION VII 

CRITICISM OF ALL THEOLOGY BASED ON SPECULATIVE 
PRINCIPLES OF REASON 1 

A 631-3 = B 659-66. — On the distinction between ‘^tlieist” 
and “ deist,” cf. Encyclopmdia Britannica^ vii. p. 934 : 

The later distinction between ‘ theist ’ and ‘ deist,' which stamped 
the latter word as excluding the belief in providence or in the im- 
manence of God, was apparently formulated in the end of the 
eighteenth century by those rationalists who were aggrieved at being 
identified with the naturalists.” 

A 6334 = B 661-2. — Kant here does no more than indicate 
that by way of practical Reason it may be possible to postulate, 
though not theoretically to comprehend, a Supreme Being. 
On the distinction between postulates and hypotheses, cf. 
A 769 ff. == B 797 ff., and below, p. 543 ff. Cf. also p. 571 ff. 

A 634 = B 662. — On relative necessity, cf. below, pp. 555 , 
S7I ff. 

A 635-9 = B 663-7 only summarises points already treated. 

A 639-42 =B 667-70. — Kant concludes by declaring that the 
Ideal, in addition to its regulative function, possesses two 
further prerogatives. In the first place, it supplies a standard, 
in the light of which any knowledge of Divine Existence, 
acquired from other sources, can be purified and rendered 
consistent with itself. For it is “an Ideal without a flaw,” 
the true crow« and culmination of the whole of human 
knowledge. 

“If there should be a moral theology . . . transcendental theology 
. . . will then prove itself indispensable in determining its concept 
and in constantly testing Reason which is so often deceived by 
sensibility, and which is frequently out of harmony with its own 
Ideas.”** 

And secondly, though the Ideal fails to establish itself 
theoretically, the arguments given in its support suffice to 
show the quite insufficient foundations upon which all atheistic, 
deistic, and anthropomorphic philosophies rest. 

Comment. — These concluding remarks cannot be accepted as 
representiifg Kant’s true teaching. The Ideal, by his own 
showing, is by no means without a flaw. _ In sp far as it 
involves the concept of unconditioned necessity, it is meaning- 
less ; it is purely logical, and therefore contains no indication of 
ia63i=B6s9. 2 a 641=8669. 
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A 775=^B 803 . 
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the main assumption is proportionately weakened. Thus we 
can easily explain natural order and design, if we are allowed 
to postulate a Divine Author who is absolutely perfect and 
all-powerful But that hypothesis lies open to all the 
objections suggested by defects and evils in nature, and can 
only be preserved through new hypotheses which modify ^the 
main assumption. Similarly the hypothesis of the human 
soul as an abiding and purely spiritual being, existing in 
independence of the body, has to be modified to meet the 
difficulties which arise from the phenomena of growth and 
decay. But the new hypotheses, then constructed, derive 
their whole authority from the main hypothesis which they 
are themselves defending. 

Such is KanPs criticism of metaphysics when its teaching 
is based on the facts of experience hypothetically interpreted. 
In regard to transcendent metaphysics, there are, in Kant’s 
view, only two alternatives,^ Either its propositions must be 
established independently of all experience in purely a priori 
fashion, and therefore as absolutely certain ; or they must 
consist in hypotheses empirically grounded. The first 
alternative has in the Analytic and Dialectic been shown to be 
impossible \ the second alternative he rejects for the above 
reasons. 

But this does not close Kant’s treatment of metaphysical 
hypotheses. He proceeds to develop a doctrine which, in its 
fearless confidence in the truth of Critical teaching, is the 
worthy outcome of his abiding belief in the value of a 
‘‘sceptical method.”^ As Reason is by its very nature 
dialectical, outside opponents are not those from whom we 
have most to fear. Their objections are really derived from a 
source which lies in ourselves, and until these have been traced 
to their origin, and destroyed from the root upwards, we can 
expect no lasting peace. Our duty, therefore, is to encourage 
our doubts, until by the very luxuriance of their growth they 
enable us to discover the hidden roots from which they derive 
their perennial vitality. 

“External tranquillity is a mere illusion. The germ of these 
objections, which lies in the nature of human Reason, must be 
rooted out. But how can we uproot it, unless we give it freedom, 
nay, nourishment, to send out shoots so that it may discover itself to 
our eyes, aftd that we may then destroy it together with its root ? 
Therefore think out objections which have never yet occurred to 
any opponent; lend him, indeed, your ' weapons, or grant him the 
most favourable position which he could possibly desire. You have 


1 Cf. A 7 Si-2=B 809-10. 


- Cf. above, pp. 48 1, 501. 
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^ A 777'8i=B 805-6, 
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We may now return to A 642-68 = B 670-96. The teach- 
ing of this section is extremely self-contradictory, waver- 
ing between a subjective and an objective interpretation of 
the Ideas of Reason. The probable explanation is that 
Kant is here recasting older material, and leaves standing 
more of his earlier solutions than is consistent with his final 
conclusions. We can best approach the discussion by con- 
sidering Kanf s statements in A 645 = B 673 and in A 650 ff. 

= B 678 ff. JThey expound, though unfortunately in the 
briefest terms, a point of view which Idealism has since 
adopted as fundamental. Kant himself, very strangely, never 
develops its consequences at any great length.^^ The Idea, 
which Reason follows in the exercise of its sole true function, 
the systematising of the knowledge supplied by the under- 
standing, is that of a unity in which the thought of the whole 
precedes the knowledge of its parts, and contains the con- 
ditions according to which the place of every part and its 
relation to the other parts are determined a priori. This Idea 
specialises itself in various forms, and in all of them directs 
the understanding to a knowledge that will be that of no 
mere aggregate but of a genuine system. Such concepts are 
not derived from nature ; we interrogate nature according to 
them^ and consider our knowledge defective so long as it fails 
to embody them. In A 650= B 678 Kant further points out 
that this Idea of Reason does not merely direct the under- 
standing to search for such unity, but also claims for itself 
objective reality. And he adds, 

. it is dfficult to understand how there can be a logical 
principle by which Reason prescribes the unity of rules, unless we 
also presuppose a transcendental principle whereby such systematic 
unity is a priori assumed to be necessarily inherent in the objects,” 

For how could we treat diversity in nature as only dis- ^ 
guised unity, if we were also free to regard that unity as 
contrary to the actual nature of the real? 

'' Reason would then run counter to its own vocation, proposing 
as its aim an Idea quite inconsistent with the constitution of nature.” 

Nor is our knowledge of the principle merely empirical, 
deduced ffom the unity which we find in contingent experience. 
On the contrary, there is an inherent and necessaiy law of 
Reason compelling us, antecedently to all specific experience, 
to look for such unity. 

7 Cf. above, pp. 97-S, 102, 390-1, 426 ff., 447 ff. 


‘2 A 651=3 679. 
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This, in essentials, is the view which we find developed in 
A 646-9 =: B 674-8. Reason is the faculty of deducing the 
particular from the general. When the general is admitted 
only as problematical^ as a mere idea, while the particular is 
certain, we determine the universality of the rule by applying 
it to the particulars, and then upon confirmation of its validity 
proceed to draw conclusions regarding cases not actually given. 
This Kant entitles the hypothetical use of Reason. Reason 
must never b« employed constitutively. It serves only for 
the introduction, as far as may be found possible, of unity 
into the particulars of knowledge. It seeks to make the rule 
approximate to universality.^ The unity which it demands 

. . is a projected unity, to\ be regarded not as given in itself, but 
as a problem only. This unity aids us in discovering a principle 
for the manifold and special employment of the understanding, 
drawing its attention to cases which are not given, and thus render- 
ing it more coherent.” 


The unity is merely logical, or rather methodological.® To 
postulate, in consequence of its serviceableness, real unity in 
the objects themselves would be to transform it into a tran- 
scendental principle of Reason, and to render 


‘h . . the systematic unity necessary, not only subjectively and 
logically, as method, but objectively also.” ^ 


The above paragraphs are intercalated between A 645 = 
B 673 and A 650-63 = 6 678-91, in which, as we have 
already seen,# the directly opposite view is propounded, 
namely, that such principles are not merely hypothetical, 
nor merely logical. In all cases they claim reality, and rest 
upon transcendental principles ; they condition the very 
possibility of experience ; and may therefore be asserted to 
be a priori necessary and to be objectively valid. To quote 
two additional passages : 


. we can conclude from the universal to the particular, only 
if universal qualities are ascribed to things as the foundation upon 
which the particular qualities rest.”^ “The foundation of these 
laws [cf. below, pp. 550-1] is not due to any secret cfcsign of making 
an experiment by putting them forward as merely tentative sugges- 
tions. . . .#It is easily seen that they contemplate the parsimony of 


i The extremely iin-Critical reason which Kant here (A 647"B 675) gives for ks 
necessarily remaining hypothetical is the '' impossibility of knowing all possible 
consequences.” This use of the term hypothetical is also confusing in view o^f 
Kant’s criticism of the hypothetical employment of Reason m A 769 ff.^B 797 tt. 

^ A 647-B 675. ' = B 677. 

' 4a648 = B676. 5a 652=B68o. 
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fiindamcni'al causes, the man ness of L'liects, and tiie conse’' 
qtienl affinityof the |uxns of nature, as being in tlRanseha.s both 
rational and natural. Hence these prineiples earry their iveonn 
meiidation directly in themselves, ami not merely as nu.lhodr;lygiral 
devices/’ ^ 

Thus, in direct oriposition to the preceding; view of Reason’s 
futiclion as hypothetical, Kant is now ])re|Kired to inaintadn 
that the maxims of Reason are without meaning and willurui 
appHcalion save in so far as they can l)e grounded iti a Iran- 
Hce ti den t al | )r i nci pi e/- 

Ixt us follow Kant’s detailed cx]'>osilion of this last tlicsis. 
The logical maxim, to seek for systematic unity, rests u].)on 
the transcendental principle that the apparently infinite 
variety of nature does not exclude identity^ of species, that 
the various species are varieties of a few genera, and these 
again of still higher genera. This is the scholastic maxiin : 
entia praeier necessifatem non esse multiplicanda. Upon this 
principle rests the possibility of concepts, and therefore of the 
understanding itself. It is balanced, however, by a second 
principle, no less necessary, the transcendental law of 
specification, namely, that there must be manifoldness arid 
diversity in things, that every genus must specify itself in 
divergent species, and these again in sub-species. Or as it 
is expressed in its scholastic form : entimu varietates non 
temere esse mmuendas. This principle is equally transcend- 
ental. It expresses a condition no less necessary for the 
possibility of the understanding, and therefore of experience. 
As the understanding knows all that it kno\fs by concepts 
only, however far it may^ carry the division of genera, it can 
never know by means of pure intuition, but always again by 
lower concepts. If, therefore, there were no lower concepts, 
there could be no higher concepts the gap existing between 
individuals and genera could never be bridged ; or rath.er, 
since neither individuals nor universals could then be appre- 
hended, neither would exist for the mind. As the higher 
concepts acquire all their content from the lower, they pre- 
suppose them for their own existence. 

“Every concept may be regarded as a |x>int which, in so far as 
it represents the standpoint of a sjiectator, has its own horizon. . * . 
This horizon must be capable of containing an infinite niimher of 
points, each of which again has its own narrower horizon ; that is, 
every species contains sub-species, according to the principle of 
specification, and the logical horizon consists exclusively of sntaller 


^ A6s6^:.:B 6S4. 


^ A 660-1 =B 688-9. 


2 A656=:B 684. 
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horizons (sub-species), never of points which possess no extent 
(individuals).’'' 

Combining these two principles, that of homogemity and 
that of specification^ we obtain a third, that of continuity. The 
logical law of the coniimmm formarum logicarum presupposes 
the transcendental law, lex continui in natura. It provides 
that homogeneity be combined with the greatest possible 
divepity by pj-'escribing a continuous transition from every 
species to every other, or in other words by requiring that 
between any two species or sub-species, however closely 
related, intermediate species be always regarded as possible. 
(The paragraph at the end of A 661 = B 689, with its proviso 
that we cannot make any definite empirical use of this law, 
is probably of later origin ; it connects with the concluding 
parts of the section.) That this third law is also a priori 
and transcendental, is shown by the fact that it is not derived 
from the prior discovery of system in nature, but has itself 
given rise to the systematised character of our knowledge.^ 

The psychological, chemical, and astronomical examples 
which Kant employs to illustrate these laws call for no special 
comment. They were taken from contemporary science, and 
in the advance of our knowledge have become more confus- 
ing than helpful The citation in A 646 = B 674 of the con- 
cepts of ‘‘ pure earth, pure water, pure air ” as being ‘‘ concepts 
of Reason is especially bewildering. They are, even in the 
use which Kant himself ascribes to them, simply empirical 
hypotheses, formulated for the purposes of purely physical 
explanation ; fhey are in no genuine sense universal, regulative 
principles. 

In passing to A 663-8 = B 691-6 we find still another varia- 
tion in the substance of Kant’s teaching. He returns, though 
with a greater maturity of statement, and with a very different 
and much more satisfactory terminology, to the more sceptical 
view of A 646-9 = B 674-7.^ The interest of the above principles, 
Kant continues to maintain, lies in their transcendental ity. 
Despite the fact that they are mere Ideas for the guidance 
of understanding, and can only be approached asymptotically, 
they are synthetic a priori judgments, and would seem to 
have an objective, though indeterminate, validity. So far his 
statements are in line \vith the preceding paragraphs. But 
he proceeds to add that this objective validity consists exclu- 
sively in their heuristic function. They differ fundamentally 

^ A 658 =B 686. ^ 

^ The opening paragraphs of the section, A 642-5 — B 670- S* may be of the 
same date as the concluding paragraphs. 
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required in the scientific extension of experience, indicates 
the many possibilities which such experience fails to exclude. 
As the Ideas of Reason are not merely empty thought-entities 
(sMim rationis ratiocinantis'^\ but have a certain kind of 
objective validity {i,e, are entia rationis ratiocinatae"^)^ they 
demand a transcendental deduction.^ What this deduction 
is, and how it differs from that of the categories, we must now 
determine. Its discovery will, Kant claims, crown and com- 
plete our Critical labours. 

Kant begins by drawing a distinction between represent- 
ing an object absolutely^ and representing an object in the Idea. 

‘‘ In the former case our concepts are employed to determine the 
object, in the latter case there is in truth only a schema for which 
no object, not even a hypothetical one, is directly given, and which 
only enables us to represent to ourselves indirectly other objects in 
their systematic unity, by means of their relation to this Idea.” ^ 

An Idea is only a schema (Kant in terms of A 655 = 6 693 
ought rather to have said analogon of a schema) whereby 
w^e represent to ourselves, as for instance in the concept of 
a Highest Intelligence, not an objective reality but only such 
perfection of Reason as will tend to the greatest possible unity 
in the empirical employment of understanding. 

With this introduction, Kant ushers in his famous als 
doctrine. We must view the things of the world as if 
they derived their existence from a Highest Intelligence. 
That Idea is heuristic only, not expository. Its purpose is 
not to enable us to comprehend such a Being, or even to 
think its exigence, but only to show us how we should seek 
to determine the constitution and connection of the objects 
of experience. The three transcendental Ideas do not 
determine an object corresponding to them, but, under the 
presupposition of suck an object in the Idea^ lead us to 
systematic unity of empirical knowledge. When they are ^ 
thus strictly interpreted as merely regulative of empirical 
enquiry, they will always endorse experience and never run 
counter to it Reason, which seeks completeness of explana- 
tion, must therefore always act in accordance with them. 
Only thereby can experience acquire its fullest possible 
extension. This is the transcendental deduction of which 
we are ini search. It establishes the indispensableness of the 
Ideas of Reason for the completion of experience, and their 
legitimacy as regulative principles. 

We may here interrupt Kant’s exposition so far as to 

2 Cf. A68 i=B 709. 

4 A 670= B 698. 


^ Cf. above, pp. 446-7* 

® Cf. per contra A 663-4 -B 691-2. 
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Tiicy do not earn' our knowicvl^c beyond the objects 
of possible experience, hut e?niy extend the empirical unit}’ r>f 
experience. They arc the schcniata of regulative principles. 
In them Reason is concerned until nothing but its own 
inherent demands : and as their unity is the unity of a system 
which is to be sought ^mly in exp»erienccd 4n:ddde> clerivcil 
from the sensible u'orld can t|nite legitimately he emphn'cd 
in their specific dciennination. 'I’lic)' are not inlicrently 
dialectical ; ihdr tlemands have the ration.'|lity which we 
liavc a right to expect in the Ideals of Reason. When 
Critically examined:, they ra'opn'amd no ]a“!»h!cm which 
Reason is not in itself entirely cunn)Ctent to solve.- It is 
to their miscmploymenl that transcendental illusion is due. 
In the form in which they ;irisc from the natural disposition 
of our Reason they arc good and scrviceabler' 

To the (}uestioa what is the most adequate form in which 
the regulative schema can be represented^ Kant 'gives an 
answer which shows how very far he is from regarding the 
Leibnizian Ens realissimiim as the true expression of the 
Ideal of Reason. It is through the employment of teleological 
concepts that we can best attain the highest possible form of 
systematic unity. 

^‘The highest formal iiniiy ... is the purposive unity of things. 
The spctuhuk'c [/.c thec-reticalj interest of Reason makes it necessary 
to regard all order in the world as if it had originated in the purpose 
of a Supreme Reason. Such a principle opens out to our Reason, 
as applied in the field of experience, altogether new views as to how 
the things of the world may be connected according to teleological 
laws, and so enables it to arrive at their greatest systematic unity. 
The assumption of a Supreme Intelligence, as the one and only 
cause of the universe, though in the Idea alone, can therefore 
always benefit Reason and can never injure it”*'' 

For so long as this assum])tion is employed only as a 
regulative principle, even error cannot be really harm Fill. 
The worst that can happen is that where we expected a 
teleological connection, a merely mechanical or ph}^s!cal one 
is met with. If, on the other hand, we leave the solid 
ground of experience, and use the assumption to explain 
what we are unable to account for in empirical terms, we 
sacrifice all real insight, and confound Reason by^ transforming 
a concept, which is anthropomorphically determined for the 

1 A 680= B 708. 

2 As above noted (pp. 499 ff.), when we find Kant tbns insisting upon 
the completely soluble character of all problems of pure Reason, the sceptical, 
subjectivist tendency is dominant. 

A 669=B 697. ^ Cf. above, pp. 536-7, 541-2. ' A 686-7s=:B 714-15. 
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purposes of empirical orientation, into a means of explaining 
order as non-natural and as imposed from without on the 
material basis of things. 

This is a point of sufficient importance to call for more 
detailed statement. Hume in his Dialogues points out that 
the main defect in the teleological proof of Godls existence 
is its assumption that order and design arc foreign to the 
inherent constitution of things, and must be of non-natural 
origin. The argument is therefore weakened by every advance 
in the natural sciences. It also runs directly counter to the 
very phenomena, those of animal life, upon which it is chiefly 
based, since the main characteristic of the organic in its dis- 
tinction from the inorganic is its inner wealth of productive 
and. reproductive powers. With these criticisms Kant is in 
entire agreement. From them, in the passage before us, he 
derives an argument in support of a strictly regulative inter- 
pretation of his ‘brA doctrine. The avowed intention of the 
teleological argument is to prove from nature the existence of 
an intelligent supreme cause. If therefore its standpoint be 
held to with more consistency than its own defenders have 
hitherto shown, it will be found to rest upon the regulative 
principle, that we must study nature as if an inherent order 
were native to it, and so seek to approach by degrees, in pro- 
portion as such nattiral unity is empirically discovered, the 
absolute perfection which inspires our researches. But if 
we transform our Ideal into an instrument of explanation, 
beginning with what ought properly to be only our goal, 
we delude ourselves with the belief that what can only be 
acquired throi%h the slow and tentative labours of empirical 
enquiry is already in our possession. 

“ If I begin with a supreme purposive Being as the ground of 
all things, the unity of nature is really surrendered, as being quite 
foreign and accidental to the nature of things, and as not to be 
known from its own general laws. There thus arises a vicious 
circle : we are assuming just that very point which is mainly in 
dispute.” ^ 

Such a method of argument is self-destructive, since if we 
do not find order and perfection in the nature of things, and 
therefore in their general and necessary lawsy we are not in a 
position to infer such a Being as the source of all causality. 

To the question whether we may not interpret natural 
order, once it has been discovered by empirical investigation, 
as due to the divine will, Kant replies that such procedure 
is allowable only on the condition that it is the same to us 

1 A 693=B 721. 
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Ideal of Reason. It is through the employment of teleological 
concepts that wc can best attain the higliest possible form of 
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^‘Tiie highest formal unity ... is the unity of things. 
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to regard all order in the world u.s' //'it had originated in tiie purpose 
of a Supreme Reason. Such a principle opens out to our Reason, 
as applied in the field of experience, altogether new views as to how 
the things of the world may be connected according to teleological 
laws, and so enables it to arrive at their greatest systematic unity. 
The assumption of a Supreme Intelligence, as the one and only 
cause of the universe, though in the Idea alone, can therefore 
always benefit Reason and can never injure 

For so long as this a.ssuiiiption is employed only as a 
^ regulative principle, even error cannot be really harmfuL 
The worst that can happen is that wdiere we expected a 
teleological connection, a merely mechanical or physical one 
is met with. If, on the other hand, we leave the solid 
ground of experience, and use the assumption to explain 
what we are unable to account for in empirical terms, we 
sacrifice all real insight, and confound Reason by transforming 
a concept, which is anthropomorphically cietcrmin«fd for the 

1 A 680= B 70S. 

^ As above noted (pp. 499 ff.), when we find Kant thus insisting upon 
the^corapletely soluble character of all problems of pure Reason, the sceplkal, 
subjectivist tendency is dominant. 

® A 669 =B 697. ^ Cf. above, pp. $36-7, 541-2. ® A 686*7 = B 714 -^ 5 ' 
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purposes of empirical orientation, into a means of explaining 
order as non-natural and as imposed from without on the 
material basis of things. 

This is a point of sufficient importance to call for more 
detailed statement. Hume in his Dialogues points out that 
the main defect in the teleological proof of God's existence 
fs its assumption that order and design are foreign to the 
inherent constitution of things, and must be of non-natural 
origin. The argument is therefore weakened by every advance 
in the natural sciences. It also runs directly counter to the 
very phenomena, those of animal life, upon which it is chiefly 
based, since the main characteristic of the organic in its dis- 
tinction from the inorganic is its inner wealth of productive 
and reproductive powers. With these criticisms Kant is in 
entire agreement. From them, in the passage before us, he 
derives an argument in support of a strictly rcginalive inter- 
pretation of his ^^als ob'' doctrine. The avowed intention of the 
teleological argument is to prove 7taiure the existence of 
an intelligent supreme cause. If therefore its standpoint be 
held to with more consistency than its own defenders have 
hitherto shown, it will be found to rest upon the regulative 
principle, that we must study nature as if an inherent order 
were native to it, and so seek to approach by degrees, in pro- 
portion as such natural miity is empirically discovered, the 
absolute perfection which inspires our researches. But if 
we transform our Ideal into an instrument of explanation, 
beginning with what ought properly to be only our goal, 
we delude ourselves with the belief that what can only be 
acquired throi%h the slow and tentative labours of empirical 
enquiry is already in our possession. 

** If I begin with a supreme purposive Being as the ground of 
all things, the unity of nature is really surrendered, as being quite 
foreign and accidental to the nature of things, and as not to be 
known from its own general laws. There thus arises a vicious 
circle : we are assuming just that very point which is mainly in 
dispute.”^ 

Such a method of argument is self-destructive, since if we 
do not find order and perfection in the nature of things, and 
therefore in their general and necessary laws^ we are not in a 
position to infer such a Being as the source of all causality. 

To th^ question whether we may not interpret natural 
order, once it has been discovered by empirical investigation, 
as due to the divine will, Kant replies that such procedure 
is allowable only on the condition that it is the same to us 

^ A 693=3721. 
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whether we sa}' that Gud has wisely wiHeti it or tliat nature 
lias wise!}' arrai'.y'cd it. Wc may admit tlk; Idea of a Supreme 
]k;iny' only in so far as it ref»iiirctl by Reason as the 
rei^ulativc prin.ciple of all investigation o; ;/ ; 

. and wc eaiinutj tiicrcfwc, wiihuiit cnnirailicting ourselves, 
ignore tlie gciu-nl laws of nstlure in virw ni‘ winch llie lilea ivas 
adopted aitd lofi: upon the nurprAovnrss of railure ns contingent and 
hypcv-physicp; in its ^.'ripin. (‘Vir we were not jiisliruidL in assuming 
above nature a being ilio-e onrain. s, but only in miopting the Idea 
of it in order to be able lo view the api^'orremt-c, ac('e«rding to the 
analogy of a eausal daermimilKm, ns systematically connected w'ith 
one anotlmr." ^ ** 'i'hus pure Reason, which at first seemed lo promise 

nothing less tlinn tlie extension of knowledge beyond all limits ()f 
(cx'perii nr(\ contains, if [in,>peiiy understocHl nothing but regulative 
priiu'ipk-H. , . 


CONCLUDING COMMENT ON THE DIALECTIC 

I may now summarise Kant^s answer to the three main 
questions of the Dialectic', (i) Whether, or in what degree, 
the so-called Ideas of Reason are concepts due to a faculty’- 
altogether distinct from the understanding, and how far, as 
thus originating in pure Reason, they allow of definition ; 

(2) how far they are capable of a transcendental deduction ; 

(3) what kind of objective validity’- this deduction proves them 
to possess. 

These questions are closely interconnected ; the solution 
of any one determines the kind of solution /o be given to 
all three, Kant, as we have found, develops his final position 
through a series of very subtle distinctions by?- which he 
contrives to justify^ and retain, though in a highly modified 
form, the more crudely stated divisions between Ideas and 
categories, between Reason and understanding, upon which 
the initial argument of the Dialectic is based. 

The answer amounts in essentials to the conclusion that 
understanding, in directing itself by means of Ideals, exercises 
a function so distinct from that where by” it conditions concrete 
and specific experience, that it may’- well receive a separate 
title ; that the Ideas in terms of which it constructs these 
Ideals, though schematic (?>. sensuous and empirical in 
content), are not themselves empirical, and $0 far I'rom being 
merely extended concepts of understanding, express tran- 
scendental conditions upon which all use of the understand- 
ing rests. 

^ A 699-700= B 727 -s. 


® A 701 !=B 729, 
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Now if this position is to be justified, Kant ought to show 
that the fundamentai Idea of Reason, that of the unconditioned, 
is altogether distinct from any concept of the understanding, 
and in particular that it must not be identified with the 
category of totality, nor be viewed as being merely the 
concept of conditioned existence with its various emplrjcal 
limitations thought away. Needless to say, Kant docs not fulfil 
these requirements in any consistent manner. The Critique 
contains the material for a variety of different solutions ; it does 
not definitivcl}/'* commit itself to any one of them. 

If the argument of A 650 ff. = B 678 ff. were developed 
we should be in possession of what may be called the Idealist 
solution. It would proceed somewhat as follows. Conscious- 
ness as such is always the awareness of a whole which pre- 
cedes and conditions its parts. Such consciousness cannot be 
accounted for on the assumption that we are first conscious 
of the conditioned, and then proceed to remove limitations 
and to form for ourselves, by meatus of the more positive 
factors involved in this antecedent consciousness, an Idea of 
the totality within which the given falls. The Idea of the un- 
conditioned, distinct from all concepts of understanding, is 
one of the a priori conditions of possible experience, and Is 
capable of a transcendental deduction of equal validity with, 
and of the same general nature as, that of the categories. 
It is presupposed in the possibility of our contingently given 
experience. 

As this Idea conditions all subordinate concepts, it- cannot 
be defined in terms of them. That does not, however, 
deprive it of ail meaning ; its significance is of a unique kind ; 
it finds expression in those Ideals which, while guiding the 
mind in the construction of experience, also serve as the 
criteria through which experience is condemned as only 
phenomenal. 

But this, as we have found, is not a line of argument 
which Kant has developed in any detail. The passages which 
point to it occur chiefly in the introductory portions of the 
Dialectic ; in its later sections they are both brief and scanty. 
When he sets himself, as in the chapter on the Ideal of Pure 
Reason and in the subsequent Appendix, to define his con- 
clusions, it is a much more empirical, and indeed sceptical, 
line that he almost invariably follows. There are, he then 
declares, Itrictly no pure, a priori Ideas. The supposed 
Ideas of unconditionedness and of absolute necessity are dis- 
covered on examination to be without the least significance for 
the mind. The Ideas, properly defined, are merely schemata 
of regulative principles, and their whole content reduces 
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stake. The Idealist solution is that to which his teaching as 
a udiole most decisively points ; but he is as conscious of the 
difficulties which lie in its path as he is personally convinced 
of its ultimate truth. His continiung appreciation of the 
value of sceptical teaching is a tacit admission that tlic 
Idealist doctrines, in the form which he has so far been able 
to give to them, are not really adequate to the complexity 
of the problems. As further confirmation of the tentative 
character of Kant’s conclusions in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
we have his ovm later writings. In the Critique 0/ Judgment, 
published nine years later, in teaching less scc|.)tical and 
more constructive, though still delicately balanced between 
the competing possibilities, and always, therefore, leaving the 
final decision to moral considerations, Kant ventures upon 
a restatement of the problems of the Dialectic. To this 
restatement both of the above tendencies contribute valuable 
elements. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF MBITHODS 


CHAPTER I 

THE DISCIPLINE- OF PURE REASON 

Kant is neither an intellectiialist nor an anli-intcllcctualist* 
Reason, the proper duty of which is to prescribe a discipline 
to all other endeavours, itself requires discipline ; and when 
it is employed in the metaphysical sphere, independently of 
experience, it demands not merely the correction of single 
errors, but the eradication of their causes through a separate 
negative code/^ such as a Critical philosophy can alone supply. 
In the Transcendental Doctrine of Elements this demand has 
been met as regards the materials or contents of the Critical 
system ; we are now concerned only with its methods or formal 
conditiom:* 

This distinction is highly artificial. As already indicated, 
it is determinfid by the requirements of Kant’s architectonic. 
The entire teaching of the Methodology has already been 
more or less exhaustively expounded in the earlier divisions 
of the Critique. 


SECTION I 

THE DISCIPLINE OF PURE REASON IN ITS DOGMATIC 
EMPLOYMENT 

In dealing with the distinction between mathematical and 
philosophical knowledge, Kant is here returning to one of the 

^ Nearly ffl the imporlaBt points raised in the Methodology^ and several of its 
chief sections, I have commented upon in their connection with the earlier parts of 
the Cnitqm, Also, the Methodology is extremely diffuse. For these reasons I 
have found it advisable to give such additional comment as seems necessary in 
the form of this Appendix. 

On KanPs use of the terms Hliscipline’ and ‘canon,’ cf. above, pp. 71-2, 
170, I74> 438. ^ Cf. above, p. 438. 
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iriaiii p-oiiits of ]\h to (fr/Z/p/zia^ lii.s most 

exhaustive treatmeut rif iv is. h,oucvei\ to l:ie foiiiKl in a 
treatise wliich he wrote as early eus lyh,.]., liis /:Va////rr ////a ///a 
C/t'anifss 0/ the Pri}hi/hes e/' Theology tUid Merais, 

The contiiUied iniliie’uce tu the ttaichiii:.; oi that c:arl}“ work 
is pbvious throiiyhioaii tin's section, ami largely accounts for 
the foriu in whidi ceriait^ of its tera/ts are propounded, 

. n’le am ^c^ hidarj't Warhiirlnn ihal noliiin^ has 

lieeu more iiijurioai.^ to [iidl4),'i4ihy than luatheiuatii's, tliat is, lluin 
the imitation uf metiiod in a sphere where ii is iinpussilde of 
application, . , 

So far from beiiip; itlenlical in general nature, mathematics 
and philosophy are, Kant declares, fundamentally a|ij)oscd 
in ail essential features. hV»r it is in their methods, and not 
merely in their subject-matter, that the essential difference 
between them is to be foundc^ Iditlosophicai knowlctigc can 
be acquired only through roficepts^ mathematical ktH.n\Iodiee 
is gained through the construction of concepts^ The one is 
discursive merely ; the other is intuitive. Philosophy can 
consider the particular only in the general ; mathematics 
studies the general in the particular.’' Idiilosophical conccp)ls, 
such as those of substance and causaliU;, are, indeed, capable 
of application in transcendental synthesis, but in this employ- 
ment the}* yield only' empirical knowledge of the sensuously 
given ; and from empirical concepts the universal and neces- 
sary judgments required for the possibilit}" of metaphysical 
science can never be obtained. 

The exactness of mathematics depends 011 definitions, 
axioms, and demonstrations, none of which arc obtainable in 
philosophy. To take each in order. 

L Defmtions. — To define in the manner prescribed b}'* 
mathematics is to represent the complete concept of a thing. 
This is never possible in regard to empirical concepts, \Vc 
are more certain of their denotation than of their connotation ; 
and though they may be cxplti'ined, they cannot be defined. 
Since new observations add or remove pu'edicates, an empirical 
concept is always liable to modification. 

^‘What useful purpose could be served by defining an empirical 
concept, such, for instance, as that of water? When we speak of 

^A4-5=:B8-9. 

^ Untsrsuchmig : ZweiU BefrachUoix, HZ n. p. 2S3. 

® Kant here disavows the position of the Untersuchimg in wliich {ErsU Btira/Ii- 
tungi § 4) he had asserted that mathematics deals witii quantity and plalosordjy 
with qualities, 

^ For comment upon this distinction, cf. above, pp. 131-3, 33S-9. 

® Untersuchung : Erste Bsirachtung^ § 2. 
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water and its properties, we do not stop short at what is thought in 
the word water, Imi p-roceed to experiments. The word, with the few 
marks whld\ arc attached to it, is more pro|)erly to be regarded as 
merely a designation than as a conception. Tiie su-callcd definition 
is nothing more than a determining of the ■word.” ^ 

Exact definition is equally impossible in regard to a //wT 
forms, such as time or causality. Since they are not fraineti 
by the mind, but are given to it, the completeness of our 
analysis of them can never be guaranteed. Though they arc 
known, they are known only as problems. 

“As Augustine has said, “i know 'well wfiiat time is, hut if any 
one asks me, I cannot 

Mathematical definitions make concepts; pliiiosophical 
definitions only explain them.^ Idiilosoph}^ cannot, therefore, 
imitate mathematics by beginning with definitions. In philo** 
sophy the incomplete exposition must precede the complete ; 
definitions are the filial outcome of our enquiry-, and not as in 
mathematics the only^^ possible beginning of its proofs. Indeed, 
the mathematical concept may^ be said to be given by the 
veiy process in which it is constructively defined ; and, as 
thus originating in the process of definition, it can never be 
erroneous.'^ Philosophy, on the other hand, swarms with 
faulty definitions, which are none the less serviceable. 

“In mathematics definition belongs ad esse^ in philosophy ad 
melius esse. It is desirable to attain it, but often very difficult. 
Jurists are still without a definition of their concept of Right,’’ ^ 

♦ 

I L Axioms. — This paragraph is extremely^ misleading as a 
statement of Kant’s view regarding the nature of geometrical 
axioms. In stating that they^ are self-evident,*’ he does not 
really mean to assert what that phrase usually involves, 
namelyq absolute a priori validity. For Kant the geometrical ^ 
axioms are merely^ descriptions of certain de facto properties 
of the given intuition of space. They have the merely^ hypo- 
thetical validity of all propositions that refer to the contingently 

^ A 728 =:B 756. 

- Zweiic Btiracktung^ IF, ii. p. 2S3. 

Ersie Beirachtungy § i, W. ii. p. 276: Mathematics 
proceeds to all its definitions by a synthetic procedure, philosophy by an analytic 
procedure.’* % 

* In the Untersmkung Kant’s statements are more cautious, and also 
more adequate. Cf. Ersie Betrachttmg^ § 3, W. ii. p. 279: “In mathematics 
there are only a few but in philosophy there are innumerable irresolvable 
concepts, . . 

® A 731 #. = B 759 n. 

® The phrases which Kant employs (A 732-3 =B 760-1) are: unmitid- 
h&rgemsst^ evident g migenscheinlkk.^^ Cf, above, pp. xxxv-vi, 36 £, 53. 
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^i;iveiu For eveii a i-uire >r)ace Isclong's the 

realm of Itic merely factiinl.' I'his un-Fritical ap^poF.itiori of 
the self-evkieMcc e'f ycoraeo'ical axicans to tlici s\Tithctic char- 
acter of such “ yhih-s*. yh*'*': : truths a-^ the yrh chN- 
caiisuiity is !)ountl up wish Kaut's ucrea-' cr ■ ' 
that space in or.h/r te^ lie ’<pace ;it al!j must be IXiciiilcari.” 
Kants refercffi'o in tins |'sarayni]4i lu the I'lrnpositioiis of 
arithmetic i- equall)' np^'?! ii> iTiticisriU For thcnirth he is 
more cons'sterit in reeo;qiisiny thiar synthetic chcinicli:i\ he 
still speaks res it" lluy cuuh! ]>e o.cscrilu'il as it\ as 

irinnetjtrile;\- certaim 'him cause tliis inCiHisisiency is, of 
course, to he found in his intuitional tl)e< >ry (h” niaihcmalical 
science. Mathematical pn>pusitions art* obtained thrcni|:(!i 
inluiiicm ; those of philtJsophy call for an elaborate and diftn- 
cult: ])roce.vs of Irunsceiukmtal tlediiciiom Wltcu UKH.iern 
inatheinatical theory rejects this intuit ioiial view, it is really 
extending to mathematical concepts Kanfs own interpreta* 
tion of the function of the categories. Concepts condition the 
f^ossihVitj of intuitional experience, and find in this condl* 
tioiiing j>owcr the ground of their objective validit}’.'^ Fferc, 
as in the Jes/Z/rf/r/' Kant fails adequate!}" to distinguisli 
between the problems of ];iire and applied mathematics. 

III. Demonstrations. — Kant again introduces his very un- 
satisfactory doctrine of llie construction nf concc]'ts and he 
even goes so far as to maintain, in complete violation of his 
own doctrine td' trmisccndcntal deduction, that where there is 
no intiiiliom L;;erc can be no demonstration. Apodictic pro- 
positions, he declares, arc cither or ;;/<?/£ / ; and 

the former are beyond the competence of the human mind. 
But no sooner has he made these statements than he virtually 
witlidraws them b}- adding that, though apodictic propositions 
cannot be established directly from concepts, thc\" can be 
indirectly- proved by reference to something* purely contingent, 
"" namely, possible experience. Thus the principle of causality 
can be apodicticalh^ proved as a condition of possible ex- 
perience. Though it ma\" not be called a it can be 

entitled a prhtciple\ In ex])l:mation of this distinction, which 
betrays a lingering regard for the self-evident maxims of 
rationalistic teaching, Kant adds that the principle of 
causality, though a principle, has itself to be proved. 

'h . . it has the peculiarity that it first makes possible its own 
ground of proof, namely, experience. . . 


^ Cf. above, pp. iiS, 142, 1H5-6- - CL above. nr (i. 

® Cf. above, pp. 38-4:?, 93^4, n8-20, 133, ^ CT. above, p|\ 111-12, 114-15. 

» Cf. above, p. 131 ff. « A 737s:=B 765. 
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This, as we have noted, ^ is exactly what mathematical 
axioms miisi also be able to do, if they are to establish their 
objective validity. 


SECTION 11 


THE DISCimeiNE OF PURE REASON IN ITS POLEMICAL 
' EMPLOYMENT 

This section contains an admirable defence of the value of 
sceptidsoL 

Even psoisons have their use. They serve to counteract otficr 
poisons generated in our sysicin, aiid must have a place in every 
complete pharmacopeia. The objections against the persuasions and 
complacency of our |nireiy speculative Reason arise from the very 
nature of Reason itself, and must therefore have their own good use 
and purpose, which ought not to be disdained. Why has Providence 
placed many things which are closely bound up with our highest 
interests so far beyond our reach, that we are only permitted to 
apprehend them in a manner lacking in clearness and subject to 
doubt, in such fashion that our enquiring gaze is more excited than 
satisfied ? It is at least doubtful whciiier it serves any useful purpose, 
and whether it is not, indeed, perhaps even harmful to venture upon 
bold interpretations of such uncertain appearances. But there can be no 
manner of doubt that it is always best to grant Reason complete liberty, 
both of enquiry and of criticism, so that it may be without hindrance 
in attending to ijs own proper interests. These interests are no less 
furthered by the limitation than by the extension of its' speculations j 
and tliey will always siifter 'when outside influences intervene to divert 
it from its natural path, and to constrain it by what is irrelevant to its 
own proper ends.**' “ Whenever I hear that a wwiter of real ability 
has demonstrated away the freedom of the human will, the hope of a 
future life, and the existence of God, I am eager to read the book, 
for I expect him by his talents to increase my insight into these 
matters.” 


^ Cf. above, pp. 36 E, 117 E., 128 E., 565-6. - A 743-4 = B 771-2, 

A 753 = B 781. In A 745 = B 773 Kant’s mention of Hume can hardly refer 
to Hume's (cf. above, pp. 539-40?^.), Kant probably has in mind 

Section XL of the Enfuiry, The important <li.scussion of Hume’s position in 
A 760 ff. fS8 E. has been commented upon above, p. 61 ff. With Priestley's 

teaching (A 745-6 773-4) Kant probably became acc[uainted through some 
indirect source. The first of r-rit'stley’s philosophical writings to appear in 
German was his History of the Cor ruyi ions of Christianity. The translation was 
published in 17S2, In A 747-8 = B 775-6 Kant quite obviously has Rousseau in 
mind. 
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SECTKEX fV- 

THE HISCH-LIXK mF ]^ri\V UT'ASOX IX KKriAR!) 1*0 
I r> rkfXTi- ■* 

I'his section vacvcW iv-tHtes the; R'encra! and re* 

qnircinonts of Ir.'uisaaidoijlal ]froof. llu‘ cx|T)sitiun is much 
less s.'ilisfacT>ry lliaji tliat a!rea<ly yivcii in the ei;w/;r//f: am! 

'i‘ho only really new factor is the disliuction 
Ixivo'cn :tp;{y’oyic;d arui direct yn'onf, Tlu^ former may pro- 
duce convictioiu Imt carmut <!nal)lc us to comprehend the 
yrouruis of the (ruth of our convidicau Alsu, outside mathe- 
matics, it is extremely daniiermrs to attempt to establish a 
thesis Im showitiy its cot ntnu lie lory to be impossible.'^ This is 
especially true iit the sphere of our (frilical enquiries, since the 
chief danft^T* to be guarded against is the confounding of the 
subjectively necessary with the independently real. In this 
field of investigation it is never permissible to attempt to 
justify a synthetic proposition b}" refuting its opposite. Such 
seeming proofs can easily be secured, and have been the 
favourite weapons of dogmatic thinkers. 


Each must defend his position direi:tly, by a legitimate proof 
that carries with it transcendental deduelion of the grounds upon which 
it is itself made to rest. Only when this been done, are 'we in a 
position to decide how far its claims allow of rational justification. 
If an opponent relies subjective gruunds, it is an easy matter to 
refute him. The dogmatist taumoi, b.ov.ever, profit b;^; this advantage. 
His own judgment.^ are, as a rule, u<> less dependent upon subjective 
influences ; and he can himsdf in turn be similarly cornered. But 
if both parties proceed by the direct method, alhr they will soon 
discover the difficulty, nay, the impossibility, of showing reason for 
their assertions, and will be left with no resort save to a|>peai to some 
form of pre.scriptive authority ; or the Critiqne will the more easily 
discover the illusion to which their dt)grnai'ic procedure , is due ; 
and pure Reason will be compelled to relinquish its cxaggnnitcd 
pretensions in the realm of specuiation, and to withdraw within the 
limits of its proper territory —that of practical principles.’'*^ 


Section HI., on 7 >X />/.vt7A'w of Pa JCeason /;/ ICiXahi ia 
has been commented on above, pp. 543-6. - A 7S2- ibSio. 

^ Even in mathematics the iiuHrect method is not always availaldr Cf. Russell, 
Principles of Mathemaimfi. 15. ^ a A 794=:BS22. 
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THE CAXOX^ OF V]]nK RKASF>X 

sp:c:tion i 


THE irf/riM'ATK EXE OF THE f’F'UE IFSK UF U|:a>'UX- 

The proI)!ems of the CAislciice of (jocI, the fre^^lom of I fie 
will, and the iinmorialit}* of the soul have, Kant iiec!are;% 
little i/h:are//cai interest. ¥oi\ as he has alread}^ iirjtned, 
even if we were justified in postulating Gcal, freedom, and 
immortalityj they would not enable us to account for the 
phenomena of sense-experience, the only objects of possible 
knowledge. But the three problems are also connected with 
our pytcficai interests, and in that reference they constitute 
the chief subject of metaphysical enquiry^ The practical is 
whatever is possible through freedom ; and the decision as to 
w/ia/ ought to do is the supreme interest of pure Reason 
in its higliesFemployment. 

. . the ultimate intention of Nature in her wise provision fox us 
has indeed, in the constitution of our Reason, l>cen directed to our 
moral interests aloned’’^ 

This is the position which Kant endeavours to cstabli$|^ 
in his Fouuifutums of the Metaphysics of Morals, and in the 
Critique of Praciiml Reason. The very brief outline which 
he here gives of his argument is necessarily incoinq>]etc ; and 
is in consequence somewhat misleading. He first dis|)oses of 
the problem of freedom ; and does so in a manner which 
shows that he had not, when this section was composed, 
developed his Critical views on the nature of moral freedom. 
He is for the present content to draw a quite un-Critical 

^ CL above, p. 563 n, 2. - A 797 ss; B 825. 

® Cf. Critigue of J^dgmeni^ W, v. p. 473; BernarcFii trans. 411 : Gmi, 
frmdom, and immoridliiy are the problems at the solution of which all the 
preparations of 3 Ietai>hy.sics aim, as their ultimate and unique purposed* 

< A 800-1==:BS29. 
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di.-^tinctioii Ijct’.vecii tran.-ccndenuil and practical freedom^ 
The latter heloir.^s to I'ne will in sn far as it is dctenniiied by 
Reason aKnie, iiulcpeii-.lonily nf <en-nous impulses. Reason 
prescribes i')l>jeciive h/ao' .d'vs'/ac'a and the will under the 
intluencc of t/iese laws ra’crcrane;- thc‘ aJTcctions of sense. 
Sncl\ ^vr;ictic.'il frccnluin cm;, Kant asserts, be proved by ex- 
perience L‘e a n.annra] cause, 'rransceiidciita,! iVeedom,- 
on tlie oUicr liand, ac. the power of making a new !>e_d'snln'..; 
in llie series oi‘ pheu'.>i;u-n:i, is a p'r»>h!erii whiclycan never be 
ernpiricediy s.ohced. it is a purely .srtcculative cjucstion with 
wl'iicli iR:a^-on in its practical emp!*^vm.*nl is not in the least 
coiicenicdi. 'rht.'cantaiMaf ])ure Reason has therefore to deal 
on;}' with the l\w'» remaining' ]>roblcins, God and immortality, 
(b.nnnient up»on these asserlit>ns can best be maile in con- 
nt:ciit>n with the arynmeui of tlm noyj. sectioned 


SECTION II 

THE IDEA!. OF THE HICHIEST GOOD, AS A DETERMINING 

GRCW'NI') OF THE ULTIMATE END OF PURE REASON ^ 

Rcasun in its speculative em|eo\'ment transcends experi- 
ence, but sole!}’ for the sake of experience. In other wordSj, 
speculative Reason has a purely empirical function. (This is 
the explanation of the somewhat ]>araJoxical contcntioiii to 
which Kant has alrcacl}’ committed himselp that the problems 
of God and imrnoriadchna Z/Rv/p// xcew/z/y/r s^eca/a/ive /;/ 
character^ really ori^^inatc in our practical interests.) But 
pure Reason lias also a practical use ; and it is in this latter 
employment that it first discloses the genuinely mctaph}csical 
character of its present constitution and ultimate aims. The 
moral consciousness, in revealing to us an Ideal of absolute 
Gallic, places in our hands the available key to the 

mysteries of existence. As this moral consciousness re- 
presents the deepest reality of human life, it may be expected 
to have greater metaphysical significr.'.nce than an}*thing else 
in human experience ; and since the ends which it reveals 
also present themselves as ahsoluic in value, and are indeed 
the only absolute values of which we can fcnin any coiice|>tioi"!, 
this conclusion would seem to be confirmed. 

Happiness has natural value ; morality, atv the being 

^ The statement in A Soi = B S29 that morals is a subject ftu'tiign to tran- 
scendental philosophy is in line with that ot A i4'i5==B 28, and eonflicis wilb Ihe 
position later adopted in the Qriiiqm of Practical Reason, Cf. above, p. 77. 

A 8o3 = B 831-2. 3 Cf. below, pp. 571-5. ^ A 804^=11 832. 
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worthy to be liapp}% has absolute value. The ineans of 
attaining t!ie former obtain expression in pnidentJa! or prag* 
rnatic laws that are empirically grounded. The conditions of 
the latter are embodied in a categorical im]3erative of an 
/f /r/br/ chaiaicter. The former {idzw us how best to satisfy 
oiir natural desire for happiness ; the latter duiates to us bow 
we must behave in order to deserve happiness. 

Kant’s further argument is too condensed to be really 
dear, and if ad^quateh^^ discussed would carry us quite beyond 
the legitimate limits of this Commetdary* I shall therefore 
confine myself to a brief and free restatement of his general 
position. The Critical teaching can be described as resulting 
in a new interpretation of the function of philosophyd The 
task of the {diilosopher, properly viewedj docs not consist in 
the solution of speeHiative problems ; such problems transcend 
our human powers. A!! that philosophy can reasonabl}*^ 
attempt is to anal 3 rsc and define the situations, cognitive and 
practical, in which, owing to the specific conditions of human 
existence, wc find ourselves to be placed. L"pon analysis of 
tiic cognitive situation Kant discovers that while all possL 
bilities are open, the theoretical data are never such as to 
justify ontological assertions.^ When, however, he passes to 
the practical situation, wider horizons, definitely outlined, at 
once present themselves. The moral consciousness is the 
key to the meaning of the entire universe as well as of human 
life, Its values are the sole ultimate values, and enable us to 
interpret in moral terms (even though we cannot comprehend 
in any genuine!}^' theoretical fashion) the meaning of the dis- 
pensation uncTer which we live. The moral consciousness, like 
sense-ex|)ericnce, discloses upon examination a systematic 
miity of presupposed conditions. In the theoretical sphere 
this unity cannot be proved to be more than a postulated 
Ideal of empirical experience ; and it is an Ideal which, even 
if granted to have absolute validity, is too indefinite to enable^ 
us to assert that ultimate reality is spiritual in character, or 
is teleologically ordered. The underlying conditions, on the 
other hand, of practical experience have from the start a 
purely noumenal reference. They have no other function 
than to define, in terms of the moral consciousness, the 
ultimate meaning of reality as a whole. They postulate ^ a 
universe in which the values of spiritual experience are sup- 
ported and conserved. 

^ Cl above, p, !vi. 

^ These statements are subject to modification, if the distinction (not clearly 
recognised by Kant, but really essential to his position) between immanent and 
transcendent metaphysics is insisted upon. Cl above, pp. liv-v, 22, 56, 66-70. 

® Cl above, p. S4U 
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Ihxi the main tliiTcrence in KanlN trrjatrneiit of the two 
siiiinlions, co^'nitive anJ practic:;!, - ?nly einuryes intt) view when 
we recoc;nisc the <iiiTeriny iur.;]es in wliiv'.h the transcendental 
method of proof is a])plitul in tlu: two cases. The a fmn 
forms of sensibility, niidersian<liny, an.l ID,‘ason are proved by 
i-efeeviire to pv)ssil>le oxperiorice, as bviriy its indis|)ensable 
cemditions. !n moral matters, however, we oiiist not; a|)pcal 
to ex]>erience. I'he Ctetii;;! is iwi 1e^t of iric Idea! ; “what is*’ 
is no test of what ouyha be. And sra.:ond!\% jbe inorai law, 
if Yidid at ah, nuist a])]ily ivA merely within the limits of 
ex|)erienco, bitt vrilh absolute universality to all rational 
Ijciny’s. Thf' moral law. thereh>rc, can neJlhcr lie ipven us in 
1 ' s;pericnce, nor !)e ’proved as one ca llie Ct'.Hiditious neces- 
sary to its ]?ossi!nliU", Its validity, in other words, can be 
establislied neither throir^h experience* nor througir ihctwcdica! 
reason, 

Thoxigh such is KantX own method of formulating the 
issue, it exaggerates the difference of his procedure in the two 
Critiques, and is very misleading as a statement of his real 
position. In one passage, in the Critique of Prucii cal Reason 
Kant docs, indeed, assert that the irioral law requires no 
deduction. It is, he claims, a fact of wliich we arc a priori 
conscitais: so far from itself recpiiring proof, it enables us to 
prove the reality of freedom. Vet in the very same section 
he argues that the deduction of freedom from the moral law 
is a credential of the latter, and is a sufficient .substitute for 
all a /r/er/ justification. Acconling to the first statement we 
have an immediate consciousness ol the validity of the moral 
law ; according to the second statement the mofal law fwoves 
itself indirectly, by serving as a principle for the deduction of 
freedom. The second form of statement alone harmonises 
with the argument developed in the third section of the 
Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals, and more correctly 
expresses the intention of KantX central argument in the 
Critique (f Practical Reason, For the difference between the 
two transcendental proofs in live two Critiques docs not really 
consist in any diversity method, but solely in the iiiffering 
character of the premisses from which cacli starts. The 
ambiguity of Kant’s argument in the second Critique seems 
chiefly to be caused by his failure clearly to recognise tluit 
the moral law, though a form of pure Reason, exercises, in 
the process of its transceiidental proof, a function which 
exactly corresponds to that which is discharged by possible 
experience in the first Critique, Our consciousness of the 
moral law is, like sense-experience, a given fact. It is 
^ W, V. pp. 47-8 ; Abbott’s trans. (3rd edition) p, 136, 
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fihie^, ar:c1 cannot be <lediu;cri from anytuini^ ivj'nv y]n‘!r>.nc 
than ilHclfd- Tkit a.s ' 4 ‘ivt:n, it I'.nahlc.s us \o rt<a'Uice jt^ 
traiisceridental confliu7'fns, This o'can that "I'Ur 

immediale coiisci‘ni>n?>.s of it as\^/rrn :;uaran 1 rrs vaiitlit}*, 
The nature f)f its validity is esiahlished <nily ifi tia* 
whereby it reveals i!> necessary ii'n|>licalions, llu' ohjrets* na 
scrise-cx[)erience arc assunual by ordinary consciousness to 
be absolutely real : in the process of cstahlishinif the 
scendentai conditions of such exi'^erieiice they .co' di '>'o 
to be merely'* phciiofiienal The pure princ': v; sa 

standing thus gain objective validity as the :■ o- 

given e\pcrie!.c(> which reveals only apj)earanccs, Ordinar^v 
consciousness similarly starts from the assurnptii'ui of the 
absolute validity of the moral law. Hut in this case the 
consciousness of tlic law is discovm'cd on cKainination to 
be explicable, as a /r^w7e///r, only <")n tin: asruimptioui 
that it is rluc to the autonomous activity of a iiuiimenal 
being. By its existence it proves the ermditions tlirraigh 
which alone it is explicable. Its mere existence suffices In 
prove that its validity is objective in a dee|>er am! truer 
sense than the principles of understanding. 77/r Moiim af 
freedom, ami i/icrefon: all ihe eomnr/ed Ideas of pure Reason, 
gain noumenal realiig as i/re eon d/f ions of a moral eimseionsness 
wkic/i is incapable of expianaiion as illusarp or coe// pPeno^ 
meual. Since the consciousness of the moral law is thus 
noiimenally grounded, it has a validity with which nothing 
in the phenomenal world can possibly compare. It is the 
one form in which noumenal reality directly discloses itself to 
the human ii’Tind.- 

Obviously the essentia! crux of Kant’s r.rgurncnt lies in the 
proof that the moral coiisciousness is only explicable in tliis 
manner, as the se!f-U:gi>Ial3 >•; of a noumenal being. Into the 
merits of his argument wc cannot, however, here enter ; and 
I need only draw attention to the manner in which it conliictf^ 
with the statement of the preceding section, that the possibility 
of transcendental freedom is a purely speculative question 
with which practical Reason is not concerned. The reality of 
freedom, as a form of noumenal activity, is the cardinal fact of 
Kant*s metaphysics of morals. For though our con^ciuu-ncss 

Cf. Criiii^ue &/ Pnicficai Reasm, v, pp. 31-7 ; Ablx>U s trans, 
p, 120. 

Cf. CrR/t/m 0/ Prmiiral RmsoN, IV. v. p, 43; Abbolt’.s p. : 

‘*Tbtj moral law, although it givos no vmi\ yet given us a fact nbsi'lr.u-U-'is'. 
expHcahk; ftom any data of the sensible world, or from the whole compass of owr 
theoretical use of reason, a fact which points to a pure world of the understanding, 
nay, even defines it and enables us to know something of it, namely, 

a law/* 
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of the monfi law is the // of freedom, trail- 

sccndicnta! freciloin llic /■* -V of the moral lawd 

-‘AVith this hu-'iiliy h'f Re.wonh transcendental freedom 

is also osiahlishetl : tVred; ar. n-nncly. io that iihsohiie sense in which 
speculative Rease.n n-. cehvd il, hi as i: th(! (ajiiccf'it of causality, in 

ori.W t-e cMaon* th.-* eeh’s ?ny ir.r< wliir-h it iiicviialdy falls, when in 
the chain c. d i feet it tr;e> tliink the ifmvmfifwMftl . . . 
hreedioin i- tlie on.ly one of A! lire hh-.s uf -i"‘'r*n!rJr;c Reason 
of whi'di we /,-e :o du,: ; yvv ■;•/ ^^vithuui, however, iiiulen 

st;i!iuing i: K hee.nme it ;• d.e '‘■■ndfr.ion tjf the moral law which we 
knowd* •' '* : lda‘edon; J !*> (Ire only omt td* all tlie ideas of luire Reasmi 

whusi‘ i'ilijjt:! is a dninp o\ far! mal to \k reckoned among the 
.ovVVf/ad' Tt thus very ?■ ■markal de that of tlic three* pure rational 
fdetis, God, fretnlom, ninl iimmn-iality, that of freedom is the only 
roncapt of tlu; supcrscnsihlo vdiirii {Ry means uf Ific causality that is 
tlnvaght in iii proves ifh o[>jectiw’ reality in naiurt,* by means of tlie 
effects it can p»roducc there ; aiul thus renders pcissilde tlie connection 
of both the others with nature, and uf all three with one another so as 
to form a Religion. . . . The concept of freedom (as fundamental 
concept of all unconditioned practical laws) can extend Reason 
beyond those bounds within which every natural (theoretical) con- 
cept must inevitably remain {'cmfinedd' 

Thus freedom is for Kcinf a demonstrated fact, and in 
that respect differs from tiie Ideas of God and immortalit}^ 
which arc merely problematic conceptions, and which can be 
postulated only as articles of practical faith.” 

This brings us to tlie final question, upon what groiind.s 
Kant ascribes validity to the Ideas of God and immortality. 
At this point in his argument Kant introduces ^hc conception 
of the Summum Bonum. Reason, in prescril)ing the moral 
law, prescribes, as the final and complete end of all our actions, 
the Suminum Bonum^ z.e. hapjpincss proportioned to moral 
worth. Owuig to the limitations of our faculties, the complete 
^attainment of this supreme end is conceivable by us only on 
Ahc assumption of a future life wherein perfect worthiness may 
be attained, and of an omnipotent Divine Being who will 
apportion happiness in accordance with merit. 

^^[This Divine Being] mu.st be omnipotent, in order that the 
whole of nature and its relation to morality . . . may be Kubjeci to 
his vvili; omniscient, that he may know our innermost sentiments 
and their moral worth ; omnipresent, that he may be ii^uncdiately 


^ Cf. Critique of Practical Ht'ason^ in note to Preface. 

® Op. cit,^ Preface, at the beginning, Abbott's tran^. pp. Sy-S, ("f, :xUo the 
concluding pages of Book I., W. v. pp. 103-6, Abbott, pp. 197-300. 

® Critique of Judgment., IF. v. p. 468; Bernard's tra ns. p.^oo, 

^ Op, cit p, 474 ; Bernardos trans, p. 413. 
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present: for the satisfying e)f every need which the highest gooil 
deiiiar:ii!s ; ck-rruih that this harme^iy of nature and frecduiii may 
never Uiih ^ 

The moral iileal thus supplies us with a ground - for re- 
garding the iirii\’crsc as systematically ordercc! according lo 
moral |)iir|)Oscs, and also with a principle that enables ws lo 
infer the nature and properties of its Supreme Cause. In 
place of a deoionolug)', which is all that physical theology 
can estabiisli, we construct upon moral grounds a genuine 
theology. 

llic concepts thus obtained are, however, anthro])omorphic ; 
and for that reason alone must be denied all speculative 
value. This is especially evident in regard to the Idea of 
God Owing to our incapacity^ to comprehend how nionil 
merit can condition liappincss, we conceive them as exierNaliy 
combined through the intervention of a supreme Judge and 
Ruler. As Kant indicates,*'' we must not assert that this 
represents the actual situation. He himself seems to have 
inclined to a more mystical interpretation of the universe, 
conceiving the relation of happiness to virtue as being grounded 
in a supersensuous but necessary order that may^ indeed, be 
bodied forth in the inadequate symbols of the deistic creed, 
but which in its true nature transcends our powers of under- 
standing*. So far as the Ideas of God and immortality are 
iiecessar}^ to define the moral standpoint, they^ have genuine 
validity for all moral beings ; but if developed on their own 
account as speculative dogmas, they^ acquire a definiteness 
of formulation which is not essential to their moral fiinc-' 
tion, and which lays them open to suspicion even in their 
legitimate use. 

These considerations also indicate Kanfs further reason 
for entitling the Snmnmm Boniim^ God and immortality',/ 
Ideas of faitL Though they can be established as pre- 
suppositions of the moral situation in which we find ourselves, ♦ 
such demonstration itself rests upon the acceptance of the 
moral consciousness as possessing a supersensuous sanction ; 
and that in turn is determined by features in the moral situa- 
tion not dediicible from any higher order of considerations. 


^ A8!S = BrM3. 

,Cf. Crifhpie of Pradkal Meason^ W. v. pp. i43-«4 n, ; Abbott’s trans. 
p. 242 : “ Itiis a duty to realise the Sumnmm Bonum to the utmost of our power, 
therefore it uuist be possible, consequently it is unavoidable for every rationai 
being in the work! to assume what is necessary for its objective possibility. The 
assumption is as necessary as the moral law, in connexion with which alone it 

as valid.” 4,. , 

Cf. CriHqm sf Practical Rmsmi, IP. v. p. 142 ff. j Abbott’s trails, p. 240 ff. ; 
Critiqm af Judgment, IP, v. pp. 469-70 ; Bernard’s trans. pp. 406-8. 
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I'rj'iijf in riiatteis of L.itI) \s a li-f in a |,nire pnicticiil point of 
vknv, /.o a moivti frtitip vhich ]‘Vt".vcs ni-thii’sg for tiuo/n'clical, pure^ 
rational oogniliv^p bin fir ihar v.lnoli is prailirtal and directed to 
the tuHdnicnl of its dinie'^ : it in no \^'ay f^pcniliC Arc , . . If 

the supreme prinoif^bi nf nil nieval lan> i- .t. ji-'Caiau,. dn i-iissilhlity 
of its Inghest OIAn;: ... is thereby d ahc‘C'„ ■.■dth it.”^ 

‘‘SoloTj a.s rfraciic.al KeaS'S-n has ibe r:y:n d AA/l us ....iiidance^ 
we shah not Inok uji.Jit actions as •.•■.'.•iiy.xb. v\' h;.!. anse ti\cy are the 
coniraamls uf (c»<L iiui shah regard] titem as di\‘i‘ne commands 
Iccan-se \;e h;ne an inwardi oiaiaalit)n to tliem. . , . Moral 
ihtmh'gy is thus uf inmitaiteni iise only, it enaldes us to fulfil our 
vocation in llii.s |.Jivsent wnrlJ hy slanving us how to adapt our- 
selves to the ss.-tem of all emls, and by warning us against the 
fanaticism and imleed the impiay of abandoning the guidance of a 
morally legislative Reasun in the right emuhict of our lives, in (^rder 
to derive guiilance dire<‘liy from the idea of the Supreme Being, 
loir we should then he making a tramscendent employment of 
moral iheoiogy ; and that, like a transcendent use of pure spcctilm 
liiin, must pervert and frustrate the ultimate ends of Reason.” * 


SECTION in 

OriNIXih KXOWIXtp AXI) IIELIEVIXG'' 

Katit first di.siinguishes between conviction (UedeK:;eiipm^) 
and persuasion (UAh:^rcil!'}:if]. A judgment which is object- 
ively grounded, and whicli is therefore valid for all other 
rational beings, is affirmed with conviction. When the 
affirmation is due onl\' to the peculiar charactered’ the subject, 
the manner in which it i.s asserted may be entitled porsuasion. 
Persuasion is therefore ''a mere illusion.^* Conviction exists 
in three degrees, opinion, belief, and knowledge. In opinion 
we arc conscious that the judgment is insufficiently?' grounded, 
^and that our conviction is subjectively incomplete. In belief 
the subjective conviction is complete, but is recognised as 
lacking in objective justification. In knowledge the objective 
grounds and the subjective conviction are alike complete, 
ilftcr pointing out that opinion is not permissible in jiidg- 

^ Criiitjucof /udi^mtnt^ IT.v. pp. 360-72; ncrnani’.s trail?, p|'i. 407-10. Cf. 
note in same section: “It is a trust in the prouiise of the mural law ; not, 
however, such as is contained in it, but such as I pul into it, and that on morally 
adequate grounds.” « 

A 8i9r=B 847. _ A 820 = B 84S, 

^ The distinction is less harshly drawn in Kant’s ix. 

(Hartenstein), viii. p. 73; Eng. trans. p. 63: “ Convict K opi -uscd to 
persuasion. Persuasion is an assent from inrulequaic reiison:-.. ir. rt-spect to which 
we do not know whether they are only subjective or are also objertive. Per- 
suasion often precedes conviction,” 
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nicnts (if pure Rea.son,^ Kant develops the further distinction 
liodrifiaf hhe/and mm'// MicJ\ Whcni 
a hclk:i' is coniiiigent (ne. is affirmed with the consciousness 
that on fuller knowledge it may turn out to be and yet 

nevertheless supplies a ground for the emphn/rnent of means 
to certain desired ends, it may be CKWed- prai^maiic bciicf. 
Such I’iclief admits of degree, and can l')c tested by wager or 
by oath.*' What may be called dtHirinal belief is .'in.aJo'p.sp- hi 
character, and is taken l.>y Kant, in somewhat niislcading 
hi-shion, as dcsthaliing our mode of accepting such doctrines 
as the existence of Gcni and the immortality of tlic souL*^ 
They are adopted a.s helpful towards a contingent but ioi* 
[jorlant cud, the discovery of order in the s)\stcm of nature, 
lids account of the nature of Ideas is in line with KunTs 
early view of them as mere// regulative. Taken in connee** 
lion with his rrp-jitt^d piu] A)yin*!nt of the term ‘ moral 
sentiments* (men/iise/ie Ges/rn//re;eu), it tends to prove that 
this section is early in date of writing. 

In //wrai bciicf the end, the Summum Bom/ni^ is absolutely 
necessary, and as there is only one condition under which we 
can conceive it as being realised, namely, on the assumption 
of the existence of God and of a future life, the belief in 
God and immortality possesses the same certainty as the 
moral sentiments. 

*‘The belief in a God and another world is so interwoven with 
my moral sentiment that as there is little danger of my losing the 
latter, there is equally little cause for fear that the former can ever be 
taken from 

As I have just suggested, this basing of moral belief upon 
subjective sentiments, which, as Kant very, inconsistently 
proceeds to suggest, may possibly be lacking in certain men, 
marks this section as being of early origin. But in concluding 
the section, in reply to the objection that, in thus tracing such ^ 
articles of faith to our ^'natural interest ** in morality, philo- 
sophy admits its powerlessness to advance beyond the ordinary 
understanding, Kant propounds one of his abiding convictions, 
namely, that in matters which concern all men without dis- 
tinction nature is not guilty of any partial distribution of 
her gifts, and that in regard to the essential ends of human 

nature the highest philosophy cannot advance beyond what is 
'% 

^ Ci above, pp. 10, 543. Ct Fortschriite. ; Werke (Hartenstein), viii. p, 561. 

^ Cf. L$gk^ kc. cii. Cf. Fmmdatmis of the Metaphysics of Morals^ iv. 
pp. 416-17: Ahbotf s trans. pp. 33 - 34 - 

® Regarding Kant’s distinction in A 827 = B 855 between Ideas and hypotheses 
cf. above, p, 543 f. Cf. also Critique of Judgftimt, W. v. pp, 392 ff., 461 ff, ; 
Bernard’s trans. pp. 302 E, 395 £ A 829 =B 857. 
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revealed the common undcrstandingd ^Tlie reverence whicli 
Kant ever chcrisliexl for the rnernur}' of his parents, and for 
tlic religion which was so naturaj uj them, rnust have pre- 
disposed him to a roco^^mikm of the widespread sources of 
the spiritual Hie. But Krmt has liirnsclf placed on record 
his.scnse of the f^^reat debt which in this connection he also 
owed to the tcacliin^ of Rousseau. 

‘*1 am !)y disposition v-n linipiiivr. I feci the cuusumitr:^ thirst 
for kr^owhalpe, tlie eapm* unrest lo advance ever^'fiinhcr, and the 
tielD'hls of di.-eover}’. There was a time when 1 !>elicvt*d that this 
is wltai confers real iii:anity upon human life, and I despised the 
coiTimon people who know nothing. Rousseau has set niii riglit. 
Dtis imagined advantage vani.^ims. I learn to hoitor men, and 
should regartl myself as o( miuth less use than the conirrioft lahmirer, 
if i did. not believe that my pidlosopity will restore to all men the 
common rights of humanity.*' * 

The sublimity of the starry heavens and the imperative of 
the moral law are ever present influences on the life of man ; 
and they require for their apprehension no previous initiation 
through science and philosophy. The naked ey^e reveals the 
former ; of the latter all men are immediately awarec^ In 
their universal appeal tliey are of the very substance of human 
existence. Philosophy may" avail to counteract the hindrances 
which prevent them from exercising their native influence ; it 
cannot be a substitute for the inspiration which they alone 
can yield. 

^ Of. Kant'j; Preface to the OV/'/’/z/c of Pradiciii AV/mw, Iff v, p.^ K n* : 
Abbott's trans. p. 937/. ‘W-V rcvicwerNvlui wanted to imd suine fault with this 
work-~[the Fmpitiaiions of the Maaj'kjsks ej JAvij/VJ—has hit d»e inuh better, 
perhaps, than he thought,' when he says tiuii no new princi|'*le of morality is set 
forth in it, but only a rmv formula. But wlie- wmuUI think of inlroducing a new 
principle of all morality, ami making hivaseif us it 'were tlse first iiwentc^r 
of it. just as if all the wurld before him were ignorant what tiuty was, or hail Ivcti 
in tl'.orongh-gi'ing error? Pait whoever knows ol what importance to a njat!u.o 
maiiclaa a fornn:!-* is, which cieiinc.s accurately what is to la; tlime to work out a 
problem, will not tliink that a formula is iiwigniticant and useless which >.h)es the 
same for all duty in general." ('f. /hr/jvXvwVA , HVrfo (Flartenstein'K viii, p. 

^ Fragment c aus deni Kachhuee^ IVerlr (lianeiistein), viii. |\ 624, alremly 
t|ui)ted above, p. Ivii. Cf, also op. at. \x 630. 

^ Cf. Criiiijtit of Pmcikal Reason^ Conclusion, /IC v. p|‘», 161*2 : Aldtoli's 
trans. p. 260. 



CHAPTER HI 


THE ARriHTKrTONK': OF PURE REASO?^ ^ 

Adickes ^ very justly remarks that ** this is a section after 
Kant*s own heart, in which there is presented, almost un- 
sought, the opportunity, which he elsewhere so frequently 
creates for himself, of indulging in his favourite hobb}\” 
The section is of slight scientific importance, and is chiefly 
of interest for the light which it casts upon KanPs personality* 
Moreover the distinctions which Kant here draws are for 
the most part not his own philosophical property, but are 
taken over from the Wolffian system. 

The distinctions may be exhibited in tabular form as 
follows : 

^ A 832 = B S60. 2 1 C p. 633 n. Cf. above, p. xxii, 

Cf. Aclickes, K, p. 635 n.^ and Vaihinger, i p. 306. In this table Criiiqtm 
is distinguished from the System of pure Reason (cf. above, pp. 71-2). The 
transcendental philosophy of pure Reason of this table corresponds to the Analytic 
of the Critique^ aiic?to ‘‘ pure natural science” in the absolute sense (cf. above, 
pp. 66'7}. The rational physics of this table corresponds to the Metaphysical 
First Principles of Natnml Science, 
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. Mi'/ITIODOLOGY sMt 

Rant further distiiiguisiies between thtj ‘Esdiolostic and 
the ‘niriiver.^al ” or traditional meaning of the term philo- 
soi)hyd ^ in the former sense philosophj” Ls viewed from the 
point of view of its perfection, and the philosoplier 

appears as an ariisf of Reason,- Philosophy in the broader 
and I'ligher sense is ‘*the science of the rehltioo of al! kix)w- 
ledge to the essential ends of human Reasond*'’ The philo- 
sot;)hcr I lien a|>pcar5 as the hw^-iver of human Reason, Of 
the essential ends, the end is man's moral destiny; 

to this the other essential ends of human Reason are subordi- 
nate means. For though the legislation of human Reason 
concerns nature as well as freedom, and has therefore to be 
dealt with by a philosophy of nature, of a// that is, as well 
as by a i')hiloso|:)hy of morals, is. of that which aag-fit to h% 
the former is subordinate to the latter in the same degree in 
which in human life knowledge is subordinate to moral action. 
Whereas speculative metaphysics serves rather to ward off 
errors than to extend knowledge^ in the metaphysics of 
morals “all culture [Kn/tar] of human Reason"'* finds its 
indispensable completion. 

Empirical psychology is excluded from the domain of 
metaphysics. It is destined to form part of a complete 
system of anthropology, the pendant to the empirical doctrine 

of nature.^* 

^ /.f?. btiweeri the conception of philosophy as Sd:uBes‘r/l^' and as WeMegriff 
\iimeepius cmmicuC^. He explains in a note to A 839 =B 868 that he employs 
these latter terms as indicating that philosophy in the traditional or humanistic 
sense is concerned with “that which must necessarily interest every one.’^ 
i have translated l,}’'eiihcgrijf 2.% " universal concept.’ By concepus cosmicus Kant 
ineans^ concept shared by the whole world/ or ‘ common to all mankind.' 

- Cf. Kant's L&gk, hitroiUh'fion, § iii. : Abbott’s trans. pp. 14-15: “In this 
>i;j,nirication of the word, philosophy aims only at skill \ in reference 
t'‘ Un- h.'L/'.Lf concept common to all mankind, on the contrary, it aims 
at utility. In the former aspect, therefore, it is a doctrine of skill ; in the latter 
a doctrine of wisdom ; it is the lawgiver of reason ; and hence the philosopher is 
mt a master aft/ie art af reasan, but a iawglrir. The master of the art of reason,^ 
or as Socrates rails idm, Sw ykilpilt\ru.'\ st jives merely for spcriihuive knowledge, 
without coucerrdng himsi-If h-ov much 'liis knowledge contributes to the ultimate 
end of luiman reason : he gives rules for the use of reasiui for all kinrls of ends. 
The practical philosopher, the teacher of wisdom hy doctrine and example, is the 
true philosopher, h'or philosophy is the Ideal of a perfect wisdom, which shows 
us the whimaie ends of all human reason.*’ 

A K39 “* 867, ■* A 851 = B S79. A 850= B 878. 

^ A 848-.9;r--B 876-7. Cl above, pp, 237, 311 w,, 312 u., 3S4-5, 473-7, 554. 



CHATTER IV 

THE 1H>1’‘'KV OF PURE REASON^ 

I'his title, as Kant states, is inserted only to mark the 
place of the present chapter iii_a complete system of pure 
reason. The very cur.sory outline, which alone Kant hcic 
attempt.s to give, merely repeats the main historical distinctions 
of ■which the Critique has made use. The contrast between 
tiic scnsEtionsilisni of Epicurus a.iid the intGllcctua-lisiid of 
Plato has been developed in A 465 fF. = B 493 The contrast 
between Locke and Leibniz is dwelt upon in A 43 tf. = B 60 if. 
and A 270 ff.== B 326 ff. Under the title ‘ naturalist oi pure 
Reason^ Kant is referring to the 'common sense’ school, 
which is typically represented by Beattie/' In his Logic ^ 
Kant gives a fuller account of his interpretation of the history 
of philosophy. 

1 S52 = B SSo. ^ Cf. A 313 = B 370 ff., above, pp. 49S-9. 

Cf. above, pp. xxviii-xxix. ^ 

§ iv. : Ai>boU’s trans. pp. 
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A UOm DETAILED STATEMENT OF KANT'S RELATIONS 
TO HIS r'UIT.OSOl'IlICAL PREDECESSORS^ 

The development of philosophy, prior to Kant, had rendered 
two probletns especially prominent — the problem of sense- 
perception and the problem of judgment. The one raises 
the question of the interrelation of mind knowing and objects 
kno\rn ; the other treats of the connection holding between 
subject and predicate in the various forms of judgment The 
one enquires how it is possible to know reality ; ttlie other 
seeks to determine the criterion of truth. These two problems 
are, as Kant discovered, inseparable from one another ; and 
the logical is the more fundamental of the two. Indeed it 
was Hume's analysis of the judgment involved in the causal 
principle that enabled Kant to formulate his Critical solution 
of the problem of perception. In this Appendix I propose 
to follow these problems as they rise into view in the systems 
of Descartes and his successors. 

Galileo's revolutionary teaching regarding the nature of 
motion was the immediate occasion of Descartes' restatement 
of the |,>roblem of perception. That teaching necessitated an 
entirely new view of the nature of matter, and consequently 
of the interrelation of mind and body. Questions never beforeii 
sericmsl}’ entertained now became pressing. The solutions 
had to be as novel as the situation which they were designed 
to meet. 

These new problems arose in the following manner. 
According to the medieval view, >motion may properly be 
conceived on the analogy of human activity. It comes into 
being, exhausts itself in exercise, and ceases to be. It is a 
fleeting activity ; only its material ” and formal ” conditions 
have any permanence of existence. According to Galileo's 

^ Supplementary to pp. xxv-xxxiii. ThrougEout I shall make use of my Sttidus 
in ika Carimm Mihsapkf, and may refer the reader to them for further justifica- 

tioa of the positions adopted. 
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ieaci:ir:4\ oa the other ha-i.h irpotioi; l< a-' different from 
hiiiiirin activity maltcr is foam miiid. It ingerierablc and 
indestructible/ W'e: knovr it ur>;\' ihrouyli tlic efieci which in 
sc'/me inconr^rehicnsiblo Ui^lnon ii pnidiices in those bodies 
iftlo which it enters, nAmebr, their translaiie^n from one iriait 
of ,spacc to nnwihm'. That ohs translahay niotion is called 
]>}* llu* sceme n;iinc as the I'^owcr which generates doiil'itless 

in stsMe ilepree aecwunls ibr llic fact that euir ii!iderstanclin<:t 

uf llu! one iendi< n^cimccal from us uur entire h^norai'ice of 
li'.e utherd W'c. lia\c' only to rctlcct, however, in order to 
realise that int.aion is conipleteU* mysterious in its intrinsic 
d,\ajamical nature, \\*e cannot, (nr instance, profess to com- 
prehend, even in tl\e least tle’^ree, how mol ion, though incapable 

evisiing' apart from matter, slioiild yet be sufficiently 
indepciuleut to be able to pass from one body to another. 

Descartes, following out some of the chief consequences 
of this new teaching, concluded that matter is passive and 
inert, that it is distinguished neither by positive nor by 
negative properties from the space which it fills, and that it 
is to motion that all the articulated organisation of animate 
and inanimate nature is due. Descartes failed, indeed, to 
appreciate the d}'naiiucal character of motion, and by constant!}’' 
speakitig as if it were reducibL' to the iransuilory motion, in 
which it numifests itself, he represented it as known in all its 
essential features. None the less, the rules previously assigned 
to matter and motion arc, in Descartes' system, completely 
reversed, flatter is subordinated to motion as the instrument 
to the agency by which it is directed and siiaped. On the 
older view, material bodies had, through thef possession of 
formative and vital forces, all manner of intrinsic powers. By 
the new view these cumpo'^ite and nondescript existences are 
resolved into two elements, all the properties of which can be 
quantitatively defined — into a matter which is uniform and 
r homogeneous, cind into motion whose sole effect Is the traiv-ku 
tion of bodies in space. Matter is the passive and inert 
substance out of which motion, by its mere mechanical |,)OWcrs, 
can produce the whole range of material forms. 

This revolutionary change in the plysical staiidpoiiil 
involved restatement of the pinlosojdiical issues. But the 
resulting difficulties \verc found thoroughly briffling. Though 
Descartes and his successors were willing to any 

hypothesis, however paradoxical, which the facts might seem 
to demand, their theories, however modified and restated, 
led only deeper into a hopeless impasse. The unsolved 

^ For recognition of this distinction, cf. Herbert Sfwncer, Frmeipks qf 
Psychology^ vol L, 3rd ed,, pp. 620-3. 
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prolilciiis of the Cartesian systems formed the discouraging 
heritage to whicl'i Kaiit fell heir. If matter is always fjiirely 
riuiferiai, and motion is its sole organising power, there can 
be real kinship between body and mind. The formative 
aiul vital forces, which in the Scholastic philosophy and in 
popular thouglit serve to maintain the appe«irance of contipiiity 
between nialter and mind, can no longer be credited* Motion, 
which alone is left to mediate between the opposites, is purely 
and (on Descartes' view) is entirely lacking in 
iiirier or hidden jxnrers* The animal body is exclusively 
riiatcria], and is therefore as incapable of feeling or conscious- 
ness as ail)’' machine made by human hands. The bodil}^ 
senses arc not CsciisitivcA the brain cannot think. Mental 
c.\n 'rieiices do, of course, accompany the brain -motions. 
But wh}" a sensation should thus arise when a particular 
motion is caused in the brain, or how a mental resolution can 
be followed l)y a brain state, are questions to wliich no satis- 
factory answer can be given. The mental and the material, 
the spiritual and the mechanical, fall entirely apart. 

The difficulties arising out of this incomprehensibility of 
the causal interrelations of mind and body are not, however, 
in themselves a valid argument against a dualistic interpreta- 
tion of the real The difficulties of accounting for the causal 
relation are, in essential respects, equally great even when the 
interaction is between homogeneous existences. The difficulties 
are due to the nature of causal action as such, not to the 
character of the bodies between which it holds. This, indeed,, 
was clearly recognised by Descartes, and was insisted upon 
by his immetiiate successors. The transference of motion by 
impact is no less incomprehensible than the interaction of soul 
and body. If motion can exist only in matter, there is no 
possible method of conceiving how it can make the transition 
from one discrete portion of matter to another. Causal action 
is thus a [srublem which no philosophy can pretend to solvjj, 
and whicli every philosophy, whether monistic or dualistic, 
must rcc<.ignise as transcending the scope bf our present 
knowledge. 

It is in another and more special form that Descartes* 
dualism first reveals its fatal defects, namely, in its bearing 
upon tl:ie problem of sense-perception, Descartes can solve the 
probleip^of knowledge only by first postulating the doctrine of 
representative perception. That doctrine is rendered necessary 
by. the dualism of mind and bod)^. Objects can be known 
only mediately by means of their action upon the sense- 
organs, and through the sense-organs upon the brain. The 
resulting brain states are in themselves merely forms of 
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motion, llicy lead, however, in a manner which Descartes 
never professes to cxphiiip*^ the ap*pearance of sensations 
in the mental fickL Out <*f these sensations tlic rnind then 
constructs mental imaites ni the diistant boOies ; and it is these 
mental images aUmc wiiich arc directly ap|)rchciidcd. Material 
I'lodigs arc invisihie andi intaiu^iblc ; they are knowable only 
throiudt thrir numlal diiijlicales. I’hns, acconiing to the 
doctrine of rcprcseiitalive pro-o: cion, each mind is >r.;r'/paleil 
in a lOM'ld ♦‘ipcirt. It Icxjks out upon a land-c.tjio whidi is as 
menial a.ru.l as irul}' inward, as are its feelings and desires. 
The appanmtiy ultimate relation of mind kneswinp and object 
kno’u’n is n-ndaTcd com]>lex and probkanatic through the 
distinctiim between mental objects and real things. Mental 
ol‘)jccts are in all cases images merely. I'hey exist only so 
long as they are appreiiciuied ; and the>' are numerically atid 
existentially distinct in each individual mind. Real things are 
not imniediaiely perceived ; they are hy|)Othctically inferred. 
To orditiary consciousness the body which acts on the sense- 
organ is the object known ; when reflective consciousness is 
philosophically enlightened, the object immediately known is 
recognised as a merely mental image, and the external object 
sinks to the level of an assumed cause. 

The paradoxical character of this doctrine is accentuated 
by Galileo’s distinction belvrecn primary and secondary 
qualities,- Those physical processes, which arc entitled light 
and heat, bear no resemblance to the sensations through which 
they become known. The many-coloured world of ordinary 
consciousness is an illusory appearance \vhich can exist only 
in the human mind. We must distinguish tjctweea the 
sensible world which, thdugh pureh^ mental, appears, through 
an unavoidable illusion, to be externally real, and that very 
different world of matter and motion which reveals its inde- 
pendent nature only to reflective thinking. In the latter 
>^orld the rich variety of sensuous appearance can find no 
place. There remain only the quantitative, mechanical pro- 
perties of extension, figure and motion ; and even these have 
to be interpreted in the revolutionaqv fashion of 
science. 

The doctrine of representative perception cannot, luvA'cs cr, 
defend successfully the positions which it thus involves. It 
wavers in unstable equilibrium. The facts, physical and 
physiological, upon which it is based, are in conflict with the 
conclusions in which it results. This has been very clearly 

^ Cf. Studiss m ike Cartesian Phihsofhy^ pp, 106-7, 

^ This distinction is due to Galileo, though the terms **prmmry’’ and 
secondary^’ were first employed by Locke. 
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dcnionstrated by man}'” writers in recent times.'^ The con- 
flict inanifesteci itself in the period between Descartes and 
Kant oniy through the uneasy questionings of Locke and 
1*-.. The problem, fimdamental though it he, is almost 

canipletely ignc»red by Spinoza, Leibniz, and Wolff. 

Stated in oiodeni terms, the inher«nt!y contradi^Ttory 
chanicier of t!ic doctrine consists in its unavoidable alterna- 
tion l:)ctwcen the realist altitude to which it owes its origin, 
and the idealist conclusion in which it issues. Such oscilla- 
tion is due fo the twofold simultaneous relation in which 
it regards iiieas as standing to the objects that they arc 
sii|)pc).seil to re|)rese!it. The function of sensations is cogni- 
tive ; their origin is mechanicaL As cognitive they stand to 
objects in a relation of inclusion ; they reveal the objects, 
rediijilicating ihetn in iinage before the mind. Yet in their 
origin they are effects, mechanically generated by the action 
of material bodies upon the sense-organs and brain. As they 
arc effects mechanicaih' generated, there is no guarantee that 
they resemble their causes ; and if we may argue from other 
forms of mechanical causation, there is little likelihood that 
they do. They stand to their first causes in a relation of 
exclusion, separated from them by a large oimiber of varying 
intermediate processes. There is thus a conflict between the 
function of sensations and their origin. Their origin in the 
external objects is supposed to confer upon them a repre- 
sentative power ; and yet the very nature of this origin 
invalidates any such claim. 

This irreconcilability of the subjectivist consequences of 
the doctrine 'Mlh its realist basis was seized upon by Berkeley. 
To remove the contradiction, he denied the facts from which 
the doctrine had been developed. That is to say, starting 
from its results he. disproved its premisses. Arguing from the 
physical and physiological conditions of perception Descartes 
had coiicliidcd that only sensations can be directly appre§ 
heiu'led by the niiiicl Berkeley starts from this conclusion, 
and virtually adopts it as an assumption which cannot be 
and which docs not call for proof. Since, he 
cooicniis, wc know only sensations, the assertion that they 
are due to material causes is mere hypothesis, and is one for 
which there may be no valid grounds. As Descartes himself 
had a!rc|dy suggested, there is a second possible ^method of 
intcrprethig t!ic relevant facts. There may exist an all- 

^ I have cleall witlt Avcnarlus' criticism in Avenarius’ Philosophy of Pure 
Expmmct'^ {Miml, vol xv. K.S., pp. 13-31, 14 ?- 5 'with Bergson’s 
criticism in ** Siihjeciirism ami Realism in Modern Philosophy’ [Phtiosophical 
Meinem, voL xvii. pp. 138-14S) ; am! with the generalissne as a whole in “The 
FroMem of Knowledge of Philosophy^ vol, ix. pp. 113-128). ■ 
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powerfiii Feeing who produces the sensations in oiir minds 
from momcni to moment; a'l-l |vrci\i(led that they are pro- 
ciiccd in tlie same urd.-r as nov.\ tlic whole materia] work! 
might l.ic annihilated withuiii mir being in the least aware 
that so imp.ortant an event liad la.ken place. Since we Ciin 
experience only scroati’cna arcc hyp* Ctliesis which wil! acciwirit 
for the ensie'r ui tla:ir happ.mir?,; i>. cpiially icgitiiiiatc. The 
whole qncslion l>.oo ^me> (sie of rehLtive siiiipliciiy in the ex- 
tjlaiiaiio’i iph'cn. Th?; >i!n]ner m;.;!; edher things being' 

egnak must hold dio ri*.‘ui. 

Ber’Kolc)* rcirifcrces tins argument by jx>inling to the man}* 
einlianMssing cuusepneia’cs to which Descartes* cliialisni must 
lead, Wv ])ostiilate l>rMlies in ortler to account for thii origin 
nt nur sensaiioiH, and yet art' unal>le to do so !>y tlicir imaans. 
I'he dualislic theory creates nu>re bliffeubiie-; than it solves, 
wilhoul a single cuunlcr-advantage, .sa\e [ieiha.ps~so Iteikelev’ 
argues — that it seems to harmonise better with the traditional 
prejudices of the philosophic consciousness. 

If we grant Berkeley his premisses, the main lines of his 
argument are fairly cogent, however unconvincing may be his 
own positive views. The crux, however, of the Berkelcian 
idealism lies almost exclusively in the establishment of its 
fundamental assumption, that onl\’ ideas (/.e\ images) can be 
known by the mind. This assumption Berkeley, almost 
without argument, lakes over from his predecessors. It was 
currently accepted, and from it, therefore, he believed that lie 
could safely argue. It rests, however, upon the assumption 
of facts \vhich he himself questions. In rejecting the Cartesian 
dualism he casts down the ladder by which alon^it is possible 
to climb into his position. For save through the fects of 
physics and physiology there seems to be no possible method 
of disproving the belief of ordinary consciousness, that in 
perception we apprehend independent material bodies. And 
pniil that belief can be shown to be false and ungrounded, the 
Berkeleian idealism is without support. It cannot establish 
tlic fundamental assumption upon which its entire argument 
proceeds. Thus, though Berkeley convincingly demons! rales 
the internal incoherence of the doctrine of rcprescntal!\-c per- 
ception — the inconsistency of its conclusions with the physical 
and physiological facts upon which alone it can be based— 
he cannot himself solve the problem in answer to which that 
doctrine was propounded. 1 1 is service.^, like those of so many 
other reformers, were such as he did not himself foresee. In 
simplifying the problem, he prepared the way for the more 
sceptical treatment of its difficult issues by Hume. 

At this point, in the philosophy of Hume, the problem of 
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percepliori comes into the closest possible connection with 
the problem,, referred to above. The question, how 

iniiiil knowinj.^ is related to the objects known, is found to 
depend the question, how in certain crucial cases pre- 

dicates may Icigiiimately be referred to their subject. This 
locpcal prol)lcm arises in two forms, a naiiiower and a wider, 
llie narrower issue concerns only the principle of causality. 
With uiiat rii^iit do we assert that every event must have 
a, r,aiLsc ? What is the ground which justifies us in thus 
prcdic:aling oT events a causal character? Obviously, this 
logical question is fundamental, and must be answered before 
we can hope to solve the more special problem, as to our right 
to interpret sensations as effects of material bodies, Hume 
was the first to emphasise the vital interconnection of these 
two lines tu i-nquiry. 

The wic,lcr issue is the generating problem of Kant’s 
Cri/iqm : How in a judgment can a predicate be asserted of 
a subject in which it is not already involved ? In other words, 
what is it that in such a case justifies us in connecting the 
predicate with the subject? Though this problem was never 
directly raised by any pre-Kantian thinker, not even by 
Hume, it is absolutely vital to all the pre-Kantian systems. 
Thus Descartes’ philosophy is based upon a distinction, 
nowhere explicitly drawn but everywhere silently assumed, 
between abstract and fruitful ideas. The former contain just 
so much content and no more ; this content may be explicitly 
unfolded in a series of judgments, but no addition is thereby 
made to our knowledge. The latter, on the other hand, are 
endowed an extraordinary power of inner growth. To 
the attentive mind they disclose a marvellous variety of inner 
meaning. The chief problem of scientific method consists, 
according to Descartes, in the discovery of these fruitful 
ideas, and in the separation of them from the irrelevant 
accompaniments which prevent them from unfolding' thei^ 
inner ci>ntcnt. Once they are discovered, the steady progress 
of knowledge is assured. They are the springs of knowledge, 
ami from them we have only to follow down the widening 
river of truth. 

Descartes professed to give a complete list of the possible 
fruitful ideas. They arc, he claimed, better known than any 
other concepts. They lie at the basis of all experience, and 
no one can j'lossibly be ignorant of them ; though, owing to 
their simplicity and omnipresence, their philosophical import- 
ance has been overlooked. When, however, Descartes pro- 
ceeded to classify them, he found that while such ideas as 
space, triangle, number, motion, contain an inexhaustible 
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content that k progressively uofokleci ill the mathematical 
science-, those iiieas, on the; ot!u‘r hand, through which we 

conceive mental existem:e>, the !iu!ions of niiiich thought, 

celf^-^do not b}' any nie.m.s prove fruitfu! iijKJii attentive 
en(|inr\'. As MVikfnra nolle later inso^tcch we can define inind 
onl}win negatiw Raans. ; it^ \vlir>le meaning is detcriTiiiicd 
through its upi)i*sition to tlie space-worhi, which alone is 
trul}* knuwm 1'hongh it i-^ lluf funcliun nf iniiirl to know* it 
cannot knicw And wh.eu wc renu.ive from our list of 

ideas tluwe which are ns)l rtsilly fruilful, we lint! that only 
rnalhemaiical concepts remaind I'hey ah>ue have this ap- 
parently miracniiuis property of inexhaustil)Iy developing 
hefcae the mind. Scientific knowledge is limited to the 
material world ; and even tl-ere, the limits of our mathematical 
insight are the liniils of our knowledge. 

Malebranche believed no less llK>roughly than Descartes 
in the asserted power and fruitfulness of mathematical con- 
cepts. Under the influence of this belief, he developed, as so 
many other thinkers from Plato onwards have done, a highly 
mystical theory of scientific knowledge. It is a revelation of 
eternal truth, and 3’ct is acquired by inner reflection, not 
laboriously built up by external observation. It comes by 
searching of the mind, not by exploration of the outer world. 
But Malebranche was not content, like Descartes, merely to 
accept this type of knowledge. He proceeded to account for 
it in metaphysical terms. The frintfuincss of mathematical 
ideas is due, he claimed, to the fundamental concept of ex- 
tension in which the}’ all share. This idea, representing, as it 
docs, an infinite existence, is loo great to be contJiined within 
the finite mind. Through it the mind is widened to the 
apprehension of something bc)’ond itself ; we know it through 
consciousness of its archetype in the mind of GocL It Ls the 
one point at which consciousness transcends its subjective 
limits. Its fruitfulness is due to, and is the manifestation of, 
this divine source. The reason wh}’ we are condemned to 
remain ignorant of everything beyond the sphere of quantity 
is that extension alone holds this unique position, it is the 
only fruitful idea which the mind f)os.scsses, and other concepts, 
such as triangle, circle, or number, are fruitful only in pro- 
portion as they share in it. Wc can acquire no genuine 
knowledge even of the nature of the self. Being ignorant 
of mind, we cannot comprehend the self which is 'one of its 
modes. It is as if we sought to comprehend the nature of 
■ a triangle, in the absence of any conception of space. Were 

^ On Descartes’ failure to distinguish between the mathematical ant! the 
dynamical aspects of motion, cf. above, p. 584. 
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we in of the archetypal idea of mind, we should 

not only Ix^ able to deduce from it those various feelings and 
L*nir>iio!is which we have already experienced, and those 
st.'iisations of the secondary qiialitiCvS which wc falsely ascribe 
to the influence of external objects, but we should also be 
able to discover b}^ pore contemplation innumerable other 
emotions and qualities, which entirely transcend our present 
powers. And all of these would then be experienced in their 
ideal nature, and not, as now, merely through feeble and 
confused feclhig. If mathematicians destroy their bodily 
health through absorption in the progressive clarification of 
tlie mysteries of space, what might not happen if the arclie- 
t}q>a! iilea of mind were revealed to us? Could we attend to 
the preservation of a body which would incessantly distract 
us from the infinite and overwhelming experiences of our 
divine destiny? 

This romantic conception of the possibilities of rational 
science reveals more clearly than any other Cartesian doctrine 
the real bearing and perverse character of the rationalistic 
preconceptions which underlie the Cartesian systems. The 
Cartesians would fain make rational science, conceived on 
the analogy of the mathematical disciplines, coextensive with 
the entire realm of the real. This grotesque enterprise is 
conceived as abstractly possible even by so cautious a thinker 
as John Locke, His reason for condemning the physical 
sciences as logically imperfect is that they fail to conform to 
this ralionaiislic ideal Hence those sentences which sound 
so strangely in the mouth of Locke, the sensationalist. 

It is the contemplation of our abstract ideas that alone is able 
to afT«)rd us general knowledge.”^ ‘‘The true method of advancing 
kn->’A!rj is !)y considering our abstract ideas.” ^ “[Did we know 
tlie real essence of gold] it would be no more necessary that 
gold sl'ioiiki exist, and that we should make experiments upon it, 
than it is necessary for the knowing of the properties of a trianglej> 
tliat a triangle should exist in any matter: the idea in our minds 
would' serve for the one as well as for the other.” ^ “In the know- 
ledge cif iKidies, we must be content to glean what we can from 
particular cx|)crinients, since we cannot, from a discovery of their 
real essences, grasp at a time whole sheaves, and in bundles com- 
prehend the nature and the properties of whole species together.”^ 

Locke’s empirical doctrine of knowledge is thus based 
upon a rationalistic theory of the real It is not, he holds, 
the constitution of reality, but the de facto limitations of our 

^ Esssiy €&miming Ihmmi Undentanding^ IV. vi. 16. 

« Op.dt IV. xli. 7. ^ Op* at IV. vi. n. 
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luinmn faciillios whicli make empiric, al itiviuctioii tlie c,ini\r 
pnicticauic mcHie i.*f i.li>covcn' itt ^iatur.^1 ."-ciciicc* Iiaiccck 
Locke pives mure CNtreiiie expre-^sion evni f )e.u,:arit:H 

docs, it) Ibe mysticaky co!ici;ivcdi j cat liematicri! inctbrid. 
Being igiirmitij of inalliematic>, and n^t o\a:r weiBiiifurmed 
eveaidii the lihysic^d sciuncL's. Locke was not checked l:jy aiiy 
too close aDuiaiiifancc with the’ read character and ncites.sary 
limits of tin's mi*thodw ami hr* according!}' makes stalements 
in lliHt uiKUMliricdi fashion wlrich si-Idian Ihdis tf> befray the 
writer whci is exoomuling views whi<'h lie he.s hot c,lcvc!ojKxl 
for himself by first-hand stialy of live relcvmit facts* 

But, tluaigh the univ]ue character of nmihcmatica! knrnv- 
Icdsgc thus fiwccii itself upon the aiicntion of ail the Cartesian 
thinkers, and in tlic alnwe mainner hal even the most level- 
headcil of ,!)c>scarUrs' successors to dream strangxi dreams^ 
no real attempt was made (save in the neglected writings of 
Leibniz) to examine, in a sober spirit, the grounds and con- 
ditions of its possibility* In the English School, Locke’s 
eulogy of abstract ideas served only to drive his immediate 
successors to an opposite extreme. Both Berkeley and Hume 
attempted to explain away, in an impossible manner, those 
fundamental differences, which, beyond all questioning, pro- 
foundly differentiate mathematical from empirical judgments.^ 
It is not surprising that Kant, who had no direct acquaintance 
with Hume’s Treatise^ should have asserted that had Hume 
realised the bearing of his main teaching upon the theoiy of 
mathematical science, he would have hesitated to draw his 
sceptical conclusions. Such, however, was not the case. 
Hume’s theory of mathematical reasoning iindoidoted!}’ forms 
the least satisfactory part of his philosoph}x ,He did, however, 
perceive the general bearing of his central teaching* It was 
in large degree his ignorance of the mathematical disciplines 
that concealed from him the thorough imsatisfactoriness of his 
general position, and which px'evented him from formulating 
the logical problem in its full scope — the problem, namely, 
how judgments which make additions to our previous know- 
ledge, aiid yet do not rest upon mere sensation, are possible. 
He treated it only as it presents itself in those judgments 
which involve the concept of causality.- But this analysis of 
causal judgments awoke Kant from his dogmatic slumber, a,nd 
so ultimately led to the raising of the logical problem in its 
widest form: — how synthetic a priori judgments/ whether 
mathematical, physical, or metaphysical, are possible. 

Cl above, pp. 27-8. 

J Though the concept of substance is also discussed by Hume, his treatment 
of it is quite perfunctory. • 
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FLiiiic iiisciissci.! the causa! problem both In regard to the 
gciiri'nl })ri!!ci|)ic of causality and m its bi'aring upon our 
j'larticiil'ir jiivigmcnts of causal relation. The problems con- 
cerncil in these two discussions are essentially distinct The 
first invi>!ves iniincnsely wider issues, and so far as can be 
jiitigi!!! from the existing circumstantial evkicnccd it was^this 
first ciisciissii'ui, not as lias been so often assumed by Kants 
commentatm^s the second and mure limited T.>rob!',;in. which 
cxi'-rciseJ sri prtdoiiriii an influence upon Kant at the turniiig- 
poiiU of )ii-; >o.i*:;idaiio,oc In staling it, it will be best to lake 
Hume’s own words. 

liegin with the first c|iiestion concerning the necessity of a 
c'.uisc : *Tis a general niaxirn in philosophy, tliat w/Mttver it} 

rW7>4 niust have a cause of existence. This is commonly taken for 
granted in all reasonings, without any proof given or demanded. 
^*ris supposed fo be fouiuled oii intuition, and to be one of those 
maxims, wliich tiiough they may be denykl willi the lips, ’tis impos- 
sible for men in their hearts really to doubt of. But if we examine 
this maxim !')y the idea of knowledge above explain'd we shall discover 
in it no mark of any such intuitive certainty; but on the contrary 
shall find, that ’tis of a nature quite foreign to that species of con- 
viction/’ ® 

The principle that every event must have a cause, is 
neither intuitively nor demonstratively certain. So far from 
there existing a necessary connection between the idea of an 
event as something happening in time and the idea of a cause, 
no connection of any kind is discoverable by us. We can 
conceive an qbject to be non-existent at this moment, and 
existent the next, without requiring to conjoin with it the 
altogether different idea of a productive source. 

This !iad been implicitly recognised by those few philo- 
sophers who had attempted to give demonstrations of the 
I'winciplc, By so doing, however, they only reinforce Harness 
contention that it possesses no rational basis. When Hobbes^ 
argues that as ail the points of time and place in which we can 
su|.){>o$e an object to begin to exist, are in themselves equal, 
there must be some cause determining an event to happen at 
one moment rather than at another, he is assuming the very 
principle which he professes to prove. There is no greater 
ilifficuit}- in supposing the time and place to be fixed without 
a cause, ^ than in supposing the existence to be so determined. 
If the dicnial of a cause "is not intuitively absurd in the one 
case, it cannot be so in the, other. If the first demands a 

^ Cf, abuve, pp. xxv ff., 6i ff. 
mi MwmM Nature (Green and Grose), i. p. 380. 

2 Q 
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proof, likewise must the second. Siiniiarlv wiili the ar;:pi- 
inents utiv'anccil by aia' ^ ,arai.\ L^ockc aryiie-r lliat if 

am’tbjriy i> pvtiiluotal wit Iv ait a Caiise, it is priiidiiccii lyv' 
nolhiiiy, aod ihal that i- imp- *’SsibIe, sirice nothiiy.t ran never 
be a cause any more titan it can br sonietliinyn or La,|!ial lu 
Iwo^riphl anyles. co-uteution that if ..-ytl-.h’.- were 

without a can-*, ii piaxlucc* /fseij] /.n. exist 'Dcilare it 

existc’.h b of the same cluiraeter. 'These argiimeiils assume 
the only I'oint vliieh i- in (pi^-ei.em 

*> 

''W'lien v.t- i'\rlii,le all cam-, > we really do exclude llierm and 
neiilwr uiillur.y ncr the ohjua it self to lie tlie causes tjf the 

exi^Uenci , and r. -rir*e< (Ut-nt ly »\m d.rau no ar|:innent from ihe ahsiiniiiy 
of truo>e sti]5]>usitivms to prove tht,- ahwir^iity rif tiuit e\c!usii)iiT‘ ^ 

1'he rem.uidfi;;^ argument, that every effect must htavc a 
cause, since this is implied in the idea of an elTcct, is 
still more frivolous.” 

** livery effect necessarily presupposes a cause ; effect bcisig a 
relative term, of which cause is the correlative. But this does not 
prove that every being must he preceded by a cause: no more than 
it follows, because every husband must have a wife, that therefore 
every man must be married/'- 

Tl'iC far-reaciiing conclusion, that the principle of causality 
has no possible rational basis, iiiinie extends and reinforces 
through his other doctrines, viz. that synthetic reasoir^ is 
merely generalised belief, and that belief is in all cases due to 
the ultimate instincts and propensities wiiich dc facto constitute 
our human nature. The synthetic principles which lie at the 
basis of our experience are non-rationa! in character. Eacli is 
due to a ' blind and powerful instinct/ which, demanding no 
evidence, and ignoring theoretical inconsistenc)'* for the sake 
of practical convenience, necessitates belief. 

“Nature by an ahsulute and imctnitrollable necessity has deter- 
mined us to judge as well as to breathe and “All these 

operations are a species of natural instincts, which no reasoning or 
process of the thought and understanding is able eitlier to produce or 
to prevent.” 

Reason is “nothing but a wonderful and iiiiinlclligiblc 
instinct in our souls.” It justifies itself by its practical uses, 

^ 0/, €iL p. 3S3. “ LiU, fit 

■ ^ For justification of tlie phrase “ syntlietic reason/’ I nnis-'t refer to rny articles 
in Mind, vol. xiv. N.S.*pp. I49'7i, 33S'47* on ^ xhe Haiuralism of Hume/’ 
Trsaiiss (Green and Grose), i. pp. 474-5. 

^ Enquiry emceming Human Understanding and Grose), p. 40, 

® Treatise, p. 471, 
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but can afford no standard to which objective reality must 

coiifV>rrn. 

It is from this point of view that Hume states liis answer 
to the iiroblern of perception. Our natural belief in the per- 
manence and identit}’ of objects, as expressed through’ the 
jH'inciple of substance and attribute, leads ts to interpret the 
ol)jecis of sense-perception as independent realities. We inter- 
pret' our subjective sensations as being qualities of independent 
substances. Our other natural belief, in the dynamical inter- 
de|:iendence of events, as expressed through the principle of 
caiisa!i!'3'% leads, however, to the opposite conclusion, that the 
known objects are merely mental For by it we are con- 
strained to interpret sensations, not as objective qualities, but 
only as subjective effects, expressive of the reactions of our 
psyclio-pliysical organism. The Cartesian problems owe 
their origi!! to the mistaken attempt to harmonise, in a 
theoretical fashion, these two conflicting principles. The 
co!iflict is inevitable and the antinomy is insoluble, so long 
as the two principles are regarded as objectively valid. The 
only satisfactory solution comes through recognition that 
reason is unable to account, save in reference to practical 
ends, even for its own inevitable demands. The principle 
of substance and attribute and the principle of causality 
co-operate in rendering possible such organisation of our 
sense-experience as is required for practical life. But when 
we carry this organisation further than practical life itself 
demands, the two principles at once conflict. 

Kant shows no interest in this constructive part of 
Hume’s philc::feophy ; and must, indeed, have been almost 
entirely ignorant of it, since it finds only very imperfect ex- 
pression in the Enquiry^ and is ignored in Beattie’s Nature 
of Trutlh Accordingly, Kant does not regard Hume as 
offering a positive explanation of knowledge, but rather 
as representing the point of view of thoroughgoing seep-, 
ticisni. But even had he been acquainted at first hand 
with Hume’s Tmiiise, he would undoubtedly have felt little 
sjnripath}^ with Hiimcls naturalistic view of the function of 
reasom His training in the mathematical sciences would 
have cm.ibled- him to detect the inadequacy of Hume’s treat- 
ment of mathematical knowledge, and his strong moral 
conviclioi'j^s would have led him to rebel against the natural- 
istic assumptions which underlie Hume’s entire position. 
The Berkeley- Hume comedy is thus repeated with reversed 
rdles. just as Berkeley’s anti-materialistic philosophy was 
mainly influential as a step towards the naturalism of 
Hume, and as such still survives in the philosophies of 
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1 treatment t'»f Hit; narnaver 

•h:.: uur pjr//af/ar causa! jiidgiiierils. 
thi- eiUe'-tion is ^ a 'roe b}' the 
staled, which fuaxedes it 


kr.^uh'd,;e was Oestnu 
sources of the German 
\Vc mnv nrwr trern 
problcnv-'-that 
Ihirneb attitude 0''ver. 

rnore firndanieutal .... . ^ ■ ^ ^ 

itmlu' Imt wlrichi is mtirely oiiuited from the luiic-' 

ciCp'rrs uf tlu- •//;■/. As tin: ^.u.ral priticip!'-' 
of c;n's'iit\- <'1‘ -in iirati<ni;u character, the s,atrje must he 
true mV tlu'.se particular jiki”inenis which arc based upon it. 
!\Iuch of IliuneV areiunenl on this question is, mdecu, niciel} 
a resialeiuent of what had already been pointed wit by his 
nrcdccessors. 'I'here is no tUH'.cssary connection discoverable 
between n/.’.r cause and its eficct. This_ is especially ‘'■'■'‘'‘■•'h 
as rctnirds the connection between brain states and inenta! 
expencnces. No explanation can be given why a motion 
in the brain should produce sensations in the mind, or why 
a mental resolution should produce movements m the body. 
Such sequences may be empirically^ verified ; they cannot be 
rationallv understood. Tliat this likewise holds, though ni 
less obvious fasiiion, of the causal interrelations ot material 
bodies, had been emphasised by Geulincx, Malebranchc, 
Locke, and Berkeley. The fixet that one billiard bail should 
communicate motion to another by impact is, when examined, 
found to be no less incomprehensible than the interaction ot 
mind and body. Hume, in the following passage, is only 
reinforcing this admitted fact, in terms of his o\fn philosophy. 

“We fancy that were we brought on a sudden into this world wc 
could at first have inferred that one billiard bail would comnuin cate 
motion to another upon impulse; and that we needed not to ha\c 
waited for the event, in order to pronounce with certamiy upon it. 
.^Such is the influence of custom, that, where it is strongest, it not only 
covers our natural ignorance, but even conceals itself, and scenis not 
to take place merely because it is found in the highest degree. 

Nor are wc conscious of any causal power within the self. 
When Berkeley claims that mind has the faculty of producing 
images at will, he is really ascribing to it creative agency. 
And such creation, as Malebranchc had already pohited out, 
is not even conceivable. 

“I deny that my will produces in me my ideas, for I cannot even 
conceive how it could produce them, since my will, not being able 


1 Enquiry (Green and Grose), pp. 25-4 
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to act ur will m'ithoiit knowledge, presupposes my ideas and does not 
make ihoiTL*' * “ Is there not here/^ Hume ^asks, ‘‘ either in a spiritual 

or materia,! sul)Ktance, or both, some secret mechanism or structure 
of pans, iiprm which I he effect depends, and which, being entirely 
unknown to us, reiiilers the power or energy of the will equally 
unknown and incom|>rehe!isible?”“ « 

Bill; the fad iliat Hurnc thus restates conclusions already 
eiii|.)liasi.scd l>y his predecessors will not justify us in contend- 
i!ps,j fas certain»ihi.storia!is of philosophy seem inclined to do) 
that' in his treatment of the causal problem he failed to 
make any important advance upon the teaching* of the 
Occasionalists. Hume was the first to perceive the essential 
falsity of J,he Cartesian, rationalistic view of the causal nexus, 
b'or Descartes, an effect is that which can be deduced with 
logical necessity from the concept of its cause. The Occa- 
sionalists similarly argued that because natural events can 
never be deduced from one another they must in all cases 
be due to supernatural agency ; like Descartes, they one 
and all failed to comprehend that since by an effect we 
mean that which follows m time upon its cause, and since, 
therefore, the principle of causality is the law of change^ 
the nature of causality cannot be expressed in logical terms. 
Hume was the first to appreciate the significance of this 
fundamental fact 5 and an entirely new set of problems at 
once came into view. If causal connection is not, as previous 
thinkers had believed, logical in character, if it does not 
signify logical dependence of the so-called effect upon its 
cause, its true^connotation must lie elsewhere ; and until this 
has been traced to its hidden source, any attempted solution 
of metaphysical problems is certain to involve many false 
assuiii|)tions. The answer that is given to the problem of 
the origin and content of the causal concept must deter- 
mine our inlcr|)rctation alike of sense-experience and of pure^ 
thought. 

The problem presents on examination, however, a most 
paradoxical aspect. As Hume has already shown, every 
effect is an event distinct from its cause, and there is never 
any connection, beyond that of mere sequence, discover- 
able between tliem. We observe only sequence ; we assert 
necessary connection. What, then, is in our minds when this 
latter assertion is made ? And how, if the notion of necessitated 
connccthni cannot be gained through observation of the ex- 
terna! events, is it acquired by us? Hume again propounds 

^ ^ekmissmmi mt chap. iii. pt. ii. Hv. de la R&cherche % toBie iv. {1712) 
p. 3S1. ® Enquiry, p. 57. 
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a naturalistic solution* Causatioiu ^hyyssIiaft^J sequeiicc 
in time, i-. ntd iii any 'u:!Se a c/aice- .-tion ; it is not: a cf*mpn> 
licntled relate ?n iujtn'e.rn. evmtT*\ I'ju! u misiindersiocAl feeling 
in our mimls. \\‘e e'm any, cnam the most remolcq 

couceptbui of hom o?ic tnant viva irOiduce anothc:r. Neither 
imatpmatii'm la. n fwv tie, hnua,‘ver freely ihc)^ may act, 
are capadjli* i?r *nv«eiiin ; an\* sucli not tom Bui natiirc, by 
the mannej- in mliic!; it ha- ricoe.ittUed our rninds^ deliidi*s us 
into tlva belief 'dnit we ao' in aefua! |H')sscssioii of this idem 
Ties reiH'atedi ‘'^tpacnce uf events, in fixed urdei\ get'ieralcs in 
us the ieelira; ef a tendtcnc}' to- ihi-s frr»tn the perccjdiori or 
idea of tlie tn the idtaa of the oilier* This fta'Iing, tlni:; 
g'eneratedi by cue'lnin, mid often in somewhat: confused fasliicni 
eaanl)ine‘l with the tt'elim..; of ‘aninial iiisus,* whiich is ex» 
periena-d in hrKitiy effort, is inistakeii b}^ the mind for ri 
defijiiic concept of force, causality, nccessar}’- connection* As 
mere feeling it can afford no insight into the relation holding 
between events, and as merely subjective can justify no in- 
ference in regard to that relation. The terms force, causality, 
necessitated sequence in time, have a practical value, as names 
for our instincbh'c, miliira! expectations; but when employed 
as inslrumenls fi<r the /Avvv//tm/ iiitcrimetation of experience, 
they lead us off on a uilse trail 

This is one of the fiaulamenlal points upon which Hume 
reveals a deeper spcciilaiivo imslght than either Malebranche, 
Geulincx, or Locke. Though these latter insist upon our 
ignorance of the relation holding between events, they stiil 
assume that caiisati^'m and natural necessity are concepts 
which have a quite intelligible meaning ; and iTi consequence 
they fail to draw the all-important conclusion, that the general 
principle of causality has neither intuitive nor demonstrative 
validity. For that is the revolutionary outcome' of Humefs 
analysis of the notion of necessitated connection. The 
qDrincipIc of causality is a synthetic judgment in which no 
connection is discoverable bclvrccn its subject and its p'rctli- 
cate. That is the reason why ic is neither self-evident nor 
capable of being established upon more ultimate grounds. 

As has already been stated, the wider problem concerning 
the principle of causality is developed only in the Treatise; 
the problem regarding the concept of causality is discussed 
both in the Treatise and in the Enquiry, An appreciation 
of the wider problem is required, however, in order to set this 
second jproblem in its true light, for it is only through its 
connection with the wider issue that Hume's reduction of the 
concept of causality to a merely Instinctive, non-ratioiial ex- 
pectation acquires its full significance. Hume's analysis then 
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nmmml\ Kant was the first to realise, to an attack upon 
!!ic valiility of all constructive Ihinkinj^. Not only 

raiionaiiMia nut even such metaphysics as may claim to base 
ils ufrui the teaching of experience, is tliereb)" 

rcrh.k;red nltoj^-ether impressible. The issue is criiciaf and must 
be honest i)‘ faced, beffam inctaph}’'sical coiiciusions, im nvdter 
what; tiuhr sj)(x:iric character may be, wlicthcr priori or en> 
piricaf can Icyitirnately be dnuvm If w'c ma}^ not assert that 
m evimt must have some catLse, even llic ri^lit to cnc|uire 
for a cause: ridust first be justificil And if so fundamental a 
■irmi'riri'r as tiuii of c.m-aiit}’' is not self-evident, arc there any 
which can make this claim ? 

I'hc account which we have so far given of Hume’s argu- 
ment Cf)fcrs only that part of it which is directed against the 
rationalist position, and which was IhercTorc so infiiicntia! in 
turning Kant on to the line of his Critical s])Cculatioiis. But 
Hume attacked with equal vigour the empiricist stmidpoint ; 
and as this aspect of his teaching, constituting as it did an 
integral part of Kant’s own philosophy, must undoubtedly 
have helped to confirm Kant in his early rationalist convictions, 
we may profitably dwell upon it at some length. In opposi- 
tion to the empiricists, Hume argues that experience is 
incapable of justifying any inference in regard to matters of 
fact It cannot serve as a basis from which we can in- 
ductively extend our know}edg*e of facts beyond what the 
senses and memory reveal. Inductii^e inference, when so 
employed, necessarily involves a peiiiio principii ; we assume 
the ver)'* point we profess to have proved. 

The argiltnent by which Hume establishes this important 
contciilion is as follows. All inductive reasoning from ex- 
perience presupposes the validity of belief in causal connection. 
For when we have no knowledge of causes, we have no 
just ifiCfit ion for asserting the continuance of uniformities. 
Now it has been shown that we have no experience of any 
ricccssar)’ relation between so-called causes and their effects. 
The most that experience can supply are sequences which 
repeat themselves. In regarding the sequences as causal, 
and so as universally constant, we make an assertion for 
which ex|)eriencc gives no support, and to which no amount 
of repeated experience, recalled in memory, can add one jot 
of real evidence. To argue that because the sequences have 
remaiiie'5 constant in a great number of repeated experiences, 
they are therefore more likely to remain constant, is to assume 
that constancy in the past is a ground for inferring it in the 
future ; and that is the very point which demands proof. In 
drawing the conclusion we virtually assume that there is a 
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necessary connection, Le, an absolutely constant relation, 
between events. But since no single experience of causal 
sequence affords ground for inferring that the sequence will 
continue in the future, no number of repeated experiences, 
recalled in memory, can contribute to the strengthening of 
the inference. It •'is meaningless to talk even of likelihood 
or probability. The fact that the sun has without a single 
known exception arisen each day in the past does not (if we 
accept the argument disproving all knowledge of necessary 
connection) constitute that it will rise to-i!iorrow. 

‘‘None but a fool or a madman will be unaffected in his 
expectations or natural beliefs by this constancy, but he is no 
philosopher who accepts this as in the nature of evidence.” ^ 

Since, for all that we know to the contrary, bodies may 
change their nature and mode of action at any moment, it is 
vain to pretend that we are scientifically assured of the future 
because of the past. 

“ My practice, you say, refutes my doubts.^ But you mistake 
the purport of my question. As an agent, I am quite satisfied in 
the point; but as a philosopher, who has some share of curiosity, 
I will not say scepticism, I want to learn the foundation of this 
inference. No reading, no enquiry has yet been able to remove my 
difficulty or give me satisfaction in a matter of such importance. 
Can I do better than propose the difficulty to the public, even 
though, perhaps, I have small hopes of obtaining a solution ? We 
shall at least, by this means, be sensible of our ignorance, if we do 
not augment our knowledge.” ^ 

Kant was the first, after thirty years, to fake up this 
challenge. Experience is no source of evidence until the 
causal postulate has been independently proved. Only if the 
principle of causality can be established prior to all specific 
experience, only if we can predetermine experience as neces- 
sarily conforming to it, are empirical arguments valid at all. 
Hume’s enquiry thus directly leads to the later, no less than 
to the earlier form of Kant’s epoch-making question.'^ In its 
earlier formulation it referred only to a priori judgments ; in 
its wider application it was found to arise with equal cogency 
in connection with empirical judgments. And as thus ex- 
tended, it generated the problem : How is sense-experience, 
regarded as a form of knotvledge^ possible at aW?^ By 

^ Enquiry, p. 32. 

2 This is the objection upon which Beattie chiefly insists. 

® Op, cit, pp, 33-4. 4 Qi above, pp. 39 ff., 54, 222 ff., 241, 286-9, 

^ How far Hume’s criticism of empiricism really influenced Kant in his 
appreciation of this deeper problem, it seems impossible to decide. Very prob- 
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showing that the principle of causality has neither intuitive 
nor demonstrative validity, Hume cuts the ground from 
under the rationalists; by showing that sense -experience 
cannot by itself yield conclusions which are objectively valid, 
he at the same time destroys the empiricist position. In this 
latter contention Kant stands in complQjte agreement with 
Hume. That the sensuously given is incapable of grounding 
even probable inferences, is a fundamental presupposition 
(never discussed, but always explicitly assumed) of tlie 
Critical philcfsopliy. It was by challenging the sufficiency 
of Humes other line of argument, that which is directed 
against the rationalists, that Kant discovered a wa}^ of 
escape from the sceptical dilemma, Tlic conditions of ex- 
perience* can be proved by a transcendental method, which, 
though a priori in character, does not lie open to Hume’s 
sceptical objections. Each single experience involves rational 
principles, and consequently even a single empirical observa- 
tion may suffice to justify an inductive inference. Experience 
conforms to the demands of pure a priori thought ; and can 
legitimately be construed in accordance with them. 

VVe may now pass to the philosophy in which Kant was 
educated. It gave to his thinking that rationalist trend, to 
which, in spite of all counter-influences, he never ceased to 
remain true.^ It also contributed to his philosophy several 
of its constructive principles. Only two rationalist systems 
need be considered, those of Leibniz and of Wolff. Kant, 
by his own admission,^ had been baffled in his attempts 
(probably not very persevering) to master Spinoza’s philo- 
sophy. It was with Wolff’s system that he was most familiar ; 
but both directly and indirectly, both in his early years and 
in the ’seventies, the incomparably deeper teaching of Leibniz 
must have exercised upon him a profoundly formative in- 
fluence. In defining the points of agreement and of difference 
between Hume and Leibniz,^ we have already outlined 
Leibniz’s general view of the nature and powers of pure 
thought, and may therefore at once proceed to the relevant 
detail of his main tenets. 

Upon two fundamental points Leibniz stands in opposition 
to Spinoza. He seeks to maintain the reality of the contingent 


ably Kant proceeded to it by independent development of his own standpoint, 
after the initial impulse received on the more strictly logical issue. 

^ assertion, by Kimo Fischer and Paulsen, of an empirical period in 
Kant s development, has been challenged by Adickes, B. Erdmann, Riehl, and 
Vaimnger. 

^ Cf. B. Erdmann^s Kriticismus^ p. 147 ; Critique of JudgmefU, v. p. 391 

(Bernard’s trans. p. 301). 

® Above, pp. xxx'iii. 
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or accidental. These terms are indeed, as he conceives them, 
synonymous with the actual. Necessity rules only in the 
sphere of the possible. Contingency or freedom is the 
differentiating characteristic of the real. This point of view 
is bound up with his second contention, namely, that the real 
is a kingdom of ends. It is through divine choice of the best 
among the possible worlds that the actual present order has 
arisen. There are thus two principles which determine the 
real : the principle of contradiction which legislates with 
absolute universality, and the principle of the Best, or, other- 
wise formulated, of sufficient reason, which differentiates reality 
from truth, limiting thought, in order that, without violating* 
logic, it may freely satisfy the moral needs. Leibniz thus 
vindicates against Spinoza the reality of freedom^ and the 
existence of ends. 

Though Leibniz agrees with Spinoza that the philosophic- 
ally perfect method would be to start from an adequate 
concept of the Divine Being, and to deduce from His attributes 
the whole nature of finite reality, he regards our concept of 
God as being too imperfect to allow of such procedure. We 
are -compelled to resort to experience, and by analysis to 
search out the various concepts which it involves. By the 
study of these concepts and their interrelations, we determine, 
in obedience to the law of contradiction, the nature of the 
possible. The real, in contradistinction from the possible, 
involves, however, the notion of ends. The existence of 
these ends can never be determined by logical, but only by 
moral considerations. The chief problem of philosophical 
method is, therefore, to discover the exact relatfen in which 
the logical and the teleological, the necessary and the 
contingent, stand to one another. 

The absence of contradiction is in itself a sufficient 
guarantee of possibility, i.e, even of the possibility of real 
existence. How very far Leibniz is willing to go on this line 
is shown by his acceptance of the ontological argument. The 
whole weight of his system rests, indeed, upon this proof. 
The notion of God is, he maintains, the sole concept which 
can determine itself in a purely logical manner not only as 
possible but also as real. If we are to avoid violating the 
principle of contradiction, the Ens perfectissimum must be 
regarded as possessing the perfection of real existence. And 
since God is perfect in moral as in all other attributes, His 
actions must be in conformity with moral demands. In creat- 
ing the natural order God must therefore have chosen that 
combination of possibilities which constitutes the best of all 
possible worlds. By means of this conceptual bridge we are 
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enabled to pass by pure a priori thinking from the logically 
possible to the factually real. 

Pure logical thinking is thus an instrument whereby ulti- 
mate reality can be defined in a valid manner. Pure thought 
is speculative and metaphysical in its very essence. It uncovers 
to us what no experience can reveal, the '^jider universe which 
exists eternally in the mind of God. Every concept (wliether 
mathematical, dynamical, or moral), provided only that it is 
not self-contradictory, is an eternal essence, with the intrinsic 
nature of which even God must reckon in the creation of 
things. When, therefore, we are determining the unchanging 
nature of the eternally possible, there is no necessary reference 
to Divine existence. The purely logical criterion suffices 
as a tesi of truth. Every judgment which is made in regard 
to such concepts must express only what their content in- 
volves. All such judgments must be analytic in order to 
be true. 

When, however, we proceed from the possible to the real, 
that is to say, from the necessary to the contingent, the 
logical test is no longer sufficient ; and only by appeal to the 
second principle, that of sufficient reason, can judgments 
about reality be logically justified. Whether or not the 
principle of sufficient reason is deducible, as Wolff sought to 
maintain, from the principle of contradiction, is a point of 
quite secondary importance. That is a question which does 
not deserve the emphasis which has been laid upon it. What 
is chiefly important is that for Leibniz, as for Wolff, both 
principles are principles of analysis. The principle of sufficient 
reason is 110^ an instrument for determining necessary relations 
between independent substances. The sufficient ground of a 
valid predicate must in all cases be found in the concept of 
the subject to which it is referred. The difference between 
the two principles lies elsewhere, namely, in the character of 
the connection established between subject and predicate. 
In the one case the denial of the proposition involves a direct 
self-contradiction. In the other the opposite of the judgment 
is perfectly conceivable; our reason for asserting it is a 
moral (employing the term in the eighteenth-century sense), 
not a logical ground. The subject is so constituted, that 
in the choice of ends, in pursuit of the good, it must by 
its very nature so behave. The principle of sufficient reason, 
which 1'epresents in our finite knowledge the divine prin- 
ciple of the best, compels us to recognise the predicate as 
involved in the subject— as involved through a ground which 
inclines without necessitating. Often the analysis cannot be 
carried sufficiently far to enable us thus to transform a 
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judgment empirically given into one which is adequately 
grounded. None the less, in recognising it as true, we postu- 
late that the predicate is related to the subject in this way. 
There are not for Leibniz two methods of establishing truth, 
sense-perception to reveal contingent fact, and general reason- 
ing ^o establish lieccssary truth. A proposition can be 
accepted as true only in so far as we can at least postulate, 
through absence of contradiction and through sufficient 
reason, its analytic character. It must express some form 
of identity. The proposition, Caesar crossed tl-fb Rubicon, is 
given us as historical fact The more complete our know- 
ledge of Caesar and of his time, the further we can carry the 
analysis ; and that analysis if completely executed would 
displace the merely factual validity of the judgment by 
insight into its metaphysical truth. Thus experience, with 
its assertions of the here and now about particulars in- 
exhaustibly concrete, sets to rational science an inexhaustible 
task. We can proceed in our analysis indefinitely, pushing out 
the frontiers of thought further and further into the empirical 
realm. Only by the Divine Mind can the task be completed, 
and all things seen as ordered in complete obedience to the 
two principles of thought. 

Leibniz, in propounding this view, develops a genuinely 
original conception of the relation holding between appearance 
and reality. Only monads, that is, spiritual beings, exist 
Apart from the representative activity of the monads there 
are no such existences as space and time, as matter and 
motion. The mathematical and physical sciences, in their 
present forms, therefore, cannot be interpreted %.s revealing 
absolute existences. But, if ideally developed, they would 
emancipate themselves from mechanical and sensuous notions ; 
and would consist of a body of truths, which, as thus perfected, 
would be discovered to constitute the very being of thought. 
Pjire thought or reason consists in the apprehension of such 
truths. To discover and to prove them thought does not 
require to issue out beyond itself. It creates this conceptual 
world in the very act of apprehending it ; and as this realm 
of truth thus expresses the necessary character of all thought, 
whether divine or human, it is universal and unchanging. 
Each mind apprehends the same eternal truth ; but owing 
to imperfection each finite being apprehends it with some 
degree of obscurity and confusion, fragmentarily, in terms 
of sense, and so falls prey to the illusion that the self stands 
in mechanical relations to a spatial and temporal world of 
matter and motion, 

Leibniz supports this doctrine by his theory of sense- 
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experience as originating spontaneously from within the 
individual mind. Thereby he is only repeating that pure 
thought generates its whole content from within itself. Sense- 
experience, in its intrinsic nature, is nothing but pure thought 
Such thought, owing to the inexhaustible wealth of its con- 
ceptual significance, so confuses the mind which thus generates 
it, that only by prolonged analysis can larger and larger 
portions of it be construed into the conceptual judgments 
which have all along constituted its sole content. And in 
the process, space, time, and motion lose all sensuous character, 
appearing in their true nature as orders of relation which 
can be adequately apprehended only in conceptual terms. 
They remain absolutely real as objects of thought, though 
as sensiSiIe existences they are reduced to the level of mere 
appearance. Such is the view of thought which is unfolded 
in Leibnizes writings, in startling contrast to the naturalistic 
teaching of his Scotch antagonist. 

As already indicated, KanPs first-hand knowledge of 
Leibniz’s teaching was very limited. He was acquainted 
with it chiefly through the inadequate channel of Wolff’s 
somewhat commonplace exposition of its principles. But 
even from such a source he could derive what was most 
essential, namely, Leibniz’s view of thought as absolute in 
its powers and unlimited in its claims. How closely Wolff 
holds to the main tenet of Leibniz’s system appears from his 
definition of philosophy as the science of possible things, so 
far as they are possible.” He thus retains, though without 
the deeper suggestiveness of Leibniz’s speculative insight, the 
view that thought precedes reality and legislates for it. By 
the possible is not meant the existentially or psychologically 
possible, but the conceptually necessary, that which, prior to 
all existence, has objective validity, sharing in the universal 
and necessary character of thought itself. 

As Riehl has very justly pointed out,^ Wolff’s philosopl;^ 
had, prior even to the period of Kant’s earliest writings, been 
displaced by empirical, psychological enquiries and by eclectic, 
popular philosophy. Owing to the prevailing lack of thorough- 
ness in philosophical thinking, Problemlosigkeit ” charac- 
terised the whole period. The two exclusively alternative 
views of the function of thought stood alongside one another 
within each of the competing systems, quite unreconciled 
and in their mutual conflict absolutely destructive of all 
real consistency and thoroughness of thought. It was Kant 
who restored rationalism to its rightful place. He reinvigorated 
the flaccid tone of his day by adopting in his writings, both 
^ Philosophischer Kriticismus^ 2nd ed. p. 209. 
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early and late, the strict method of rational science, and by 
insisting that the really crucial issues be boldly faced. In 
essentials Kant holds to WolfPs definition of philosophy as 
“ the science of possible things, so far as they are possible,” 
As I have just remarked, the possible is taken in an objective 
sense^ and the defimtion consequently gives expression to the 
view of philosophy upon which Kant so frequently insists, as 
lying wholly in the sphere of pure a priori thought. Its func- 
tion is to determine prior to specific experience what ex- 
perience must be ; and obviously that is only posable by means 
of an a priori^ purely conceptual method. His Critique^ as 
its title indicates, is a criticism of pure reason by pure reason. 
Nothing which escapes definition through pure a priori 
thinking can come within its sphere. The problem of the 
possibility of experience ” is the problem of discovering the 
conditions which necessarily determine experience to be what 
it is. Kant, of course, radically transforms the whole problem, 
in method of treatment as well as in results, when in defining 
the subject-matter of enquiry he substitutes experience for 
things absolutely existent This modification is primarily 
due to the influence of Hume. But the constant occurrence 
in Kanf s philosophy of the term possibility ” marks his 
continued belief in the Idealist view of thought Though 
pure thought never by itself amounts to knowledge — therein 
Kant departs from the extreme rationalist position — only 
through it is any knowledge, empirical or a priori^ possible at 
all. Philosophy, in order to exist, must be a system of 
a priori rational principles. Nothing empirical or hypothetical 
can find any place in it^ Yet at the same time it is the 
system of the a priori conditions only of experience, not of 
ultimate reality. Such is the twofold relation of agreement 
and difference in which Kant stands to his rationalist 
predecessors. 


^ Cf. above, pp. Iv-vi, Ixi, 543 ff. 
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427, 432, 482, 486, 489 n., 548 
Divine Existence, in relation to space 
and time, 159-61 ; and intuitive under- 
standing, 160 ; Idea of, 434-7 ; how 
far can be concretely pictured, 536-7, 
541-2, 556 ff. See God 
Dogmatism, as distinguished from Criti- 
cism, 9, 13-14, 21 

D?'ea?ns of a Visionseer, Kant’s, 155 ri., 
299 

Duns Scotus, 73-4 

Eberhard, Kant’s reply to, 90 ff. , 143 n. 
Ego, transcendental. See Apperception 
Eleatics, the, 159 

Emotions, Kant’s view of the, xlvi n.., 
276, 279-82, 312, 384-5. 

Empirical, relation to the a priori, 36 ff. ; 
problem of empirical knowledge, 39- 
40, 53 ; empirical object intermediate 


between subjective representations and 
thing in itself, 206 ff. , 223, 270 ff. , 
308 ff. See Experience 
Enquiry into the Clearness of the Prin- 
. ciples of NaUiral Theology and Morals, 
Kant’s, 15, 40, 563 ff. 

E?2s realisshmcm, 522 ff. , 529-30, 532, 
S34. 54 i- 3 b'S 56 
Epicurus, lix, 436, 499, 582 
Erdmann, B. , xx, xxviii n., 46, 142 n., 
158, 161, 163, 200-1, 208 71 ., 294 n., 
314. 373. 382 n., 412, 431-2, 471, 
601 n. 

Erhardt, F. , 484 n. , 494 
Error. See Appearance, Illusion 
Euler, 162 

Existence, and the “I think,” 322 ff. ; 
judgment of, always synthetic, 527 ff. ; 
necessary existence, 533-7 
Experience, proof by reference to the 
possibility of, xxxvi, xxxvii-xxxviii, 45, 
238-9, 241-3, 259-60, 344, 426, 430, 
454. 552-4. 572 ff. ; meaning of 

term, 52 ; problem of, 57-8 ; as datum 
is equivalent to consciousness of time, 
xxxiv, 120, 24T ff. , 365 ff., 381 ff. 
Exposition, Kant’s use of term, 109-xo 

Faith, Kant’s view of, Iv-lvi, Ixi, 571 ff , 
575-6 

Feeling, Kant’s use of term, 82-3 ; 
Kant’s view of, xlvi , 276, 279-82, 
312, 384-s 
Fichte, 1 

Fischer, K., 46, 75, 113-14, 140, 601 n. 
Form and matter, importance of distinc- 
tion between, xx.xiii-xxxiv, xxxvi, 85 ff. 
Forms of the understanding. See Cate- 
gories 

Fortschritte, Welches sind die wirk- 
lichen, CLo.., Kant’s, li 71., 59, 60, 84, 
578 n. , 580 71 . 

Fomidations of the Metaphysics of MotMs, 
Kant’s, Iviii, lix, 569, 572 
Fragfizente cms dem Nachhisse, Kant’^, 
Ivii, 578 

Freedom of the will, problem of, 20-1, 
435. '5^2 ff., 569-70; and causality, 
492 ff. ; transcendental and practical 
freedom, 497, 512-13, 5i7-3;8, 569-70, 
573-4 ' 

Galileo, 18, 583-4, 586 
Garve, xix, 150; Garve-Feder review, 
158 

Gedanken von der wahren Schdtzuztg 
der lebendigen Kivfte, Kant’s, 117, 
161-2 ' 

Geometry, the fundamental mathematical 
science, 96 tz, ; pure and applied, 

2 R 
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III-I2, 147, 349, Kant’s 

attitude to modern, 117 ff. 

Geulincx, 596, 598 

God, ontological proof of existence of, 

527 ff. : cosmological proof, 531 ff. ; 
physico^- theological proof, 538 fh ; 
problem of God's existence, 569 ff. ; 
how far an iiidispensa-ble Idea of 
Reasbn, 439-40. 53 ^- 7 . 54 *’ 2 . 

Green, T. H . , In., 23, 36 

Groos, K. , xxviii n. 

Haraann, 157, 530 - /j. ; describes 

Kant as “a Prussian Hume,” 305 

Hegel, xxxvii, xlv, I, 36, 190, 194, 274, 
554 

Hcrbart, 86 ?/., 12.^ 

Herz, Marcus, xxii-xxiii, xxix, xlix, 6, 
26, 28, 46, 51, 1T4 n., 138, 187, 189, 
T98, 206-7, 219-22, 432 

Hicks, G. Dawes, 415 n. 

Hobbes, 593 

Hoffding, PL, 23 

Home, Henry, i 

Homogeneity, transcendental principle 
of, 550-1 

Hume, date of first influence on Kant, 
-xx, xxviii ; Kant’s relation to, xxv- 
xxxiii, XXXV, xxxvii, xlvi ; his view of con- 
sciousness, xl-xliii; anticipates Kant’s 
phenomenalism, 21-2 ; maintains that 
experience cannot prove universality 
or necessity, 27, 57- S ; shows causal 
axiom to be synthetic, 30-1 ; Hume’s 
problem a deepening of Kant’s earlier 
problem, 46 ; Kant’s relation to, 61-4 ; 
on the self, 207 n. ; his subjectivism, 
272-3, 284, 300; Kant “a Prussian 
Hume,” 305 ; much of Hume’s teach- 
ing in regard to causality accepted by 
Kant, 364 1 Kant’s reply to Hume, 
369-71 ; Hume’s philosophy the per- 
fected expression of the empirical and 
sceptical position, 421 ; influence on 
Kant, 432 ; on existential judgment, 
528 ; influence on Kant of Hume’s 
Dialogues on Natural R'eligion, 539- 
540, 557, 567 n. ; influence on Kant, 
583 ; the philosophical teaching of, 
588-601 ; influence on Kant, 606 
Humility, Ivi, Iviii-lix, 554 n. 

Hypotheses, and postulates, xxxvii- 
xxxviii, 541, 543 ff., 571 ff. ; how far 
valid in metaphysics, Ixi, 9-12, 543 ff. 
Hypothetical employment of Reason, 

549-50 

Idealism, objective or Critical, 274 ; 
Kant’s refutations of subjective ideal- 
ism, 298 ff., 462-3; transcendental 


idealism as key to solution of the 
antinomies, 503 ff. See Phenomenal- 
ism and subjectivism 

Ideal of Reason, 522 IT., 536-7, 541-2, 

554 5S6'6 i 

Idealist view of Reason, xxxviii-xxxix, 
xiiv, liii, 97-8, 102, 33i"2, 390-1, 414- 
417, 426 ff., 433 ff,, 447 ff., 473“7. 
478 ff., 500-6, 511-12, 519-21, 547 ft'., 
552 ft-.. 558'6r 

Ideality, of space, and time, 76, m, 
116-17, 138, 147, 154, 308 

Ideas of Reason, Kbit’s sceptical and 
Idealist views of the, xxxviii-xxxix, 
xiiii, xliv, lii-lv, Ivi ff. , 330-1, 390-1, 
414-17, 426 ft'., 433 ff., 446 ff., 473‘7» 
478 ff, 500-6, 511-12, S20-J, 547 ff.. 
558-61 ; involved in consciousness of 
space and time, liii-liv, 90-8, 102 ?/., 
165-6, 390-t ; Kant’s deistic interpreta- 
tion of the, 418, 436, 439-40, 454, 473- 
477, 520-1, 537, 575 ; as limiting con- 
cepts, 408, 413-17, 426 ff. ; as regula- 
tive, x.xxviii-xxxix, xiiii, liii, 473-7. 
500 ff, , 547 ff. ; and categories of rela- 
tion, 451-2, distinction betw'een mathe- 
matical and dynamical, 510-11 ; Kant’s 
criticism of Idea of unconditioned 
necessity, 527 ff., 533-7, 541-2 ; meta- 
physical and practical validity of the 
Ideas, 570-6 ; concluding comments 
on Kant’s views of the, 558-61 ; con- 
dition distinction between appearance 
and reality, liii-liv, 217-18, 326 ?/., 
331, 391, 414-3:7. 426-31, 473-7. 5^^- 
512, 519-21, 54X-2, 558-61. See 
Deduction of Ideas 

Illusion, and appearance, 14S ff. ; 
Berkeley regards obj^ts of outer sense 
as, 157, 307-8; inner experience not 
illusory, 323-4; transcendental, 13, 
427-9, 437, 456 ff., 480, 552, 555 
Imagination, may be the common root 
of sensibility and understanding, 77, 
225, 265 ; productive, 224 ft', , 264 ff. , 
337. 34S, 375-6 

Immanent and transcendent metaphysics. 

See Metaphysics 
Immortality, problem of, 569 ff 
Incongruous counterparts, i6t ff. 
Infinitude, of space, 105 ff. ; of time, 
124 ff. ; Kant’s view of, 483 ff. ; dis- 
tinction between in injluitt^m and in 
indejltiitum, 507 ff. 

Inner Sense, xiiii ?2., 148, 25:11 ff. , 360, 
464, 468-9 ; and apperception, 321 ff. 
Intuition, Kant’s doctrine of pure, 40 ff. , 
79-80, 118-20, 128 ff, 167-8, 468-9; 
intuition and conception, 38-42, 93- 
98, 105-9, 118-20, 126, 128-34, 3:65- 
166, 167-8, 194, 390-1, 564-6 ; formal 
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intuition and form of intuition, 109, 
114-16 

Intuitive understanding, Kant’s view of, 
t6o, 291, 408 ff. , 468 n. 542 

Jacobi, 300 
Jakob, xxviii n. 

James, W., 86, 277-8, 459 ?z., 461 n. 
Janitsch, 155, 156 
Jones, Sir Henry, 36 
Judgment, Kant’s doctrine of the, xxxiv- 
XXXV, xxxviii, xli-xliv, xlviii-1, 177 ff. , 
192 ff., 286 ; the fundamental 

activity of the understanding, xxxiv- 
XXXV, xxxviii, xli-xlii, 133, 181-2, 288, 
332, 370 ; a priori and empirical, 27-8 ; 
analytic and synthetic, xxv ff. , 28 ff. , 
37 ff-. £tp-6o ; judgment 7-f5=:i2, ' 
65 ; relational types ignored by Kant, : 
37 ff. ; Kant's attributive view of, 37- 
38, t8o-i, 197 ; as assertion of con- 
tingency, 39 ff, 55, 286-9 Kant’s 
distinction between judgments of per- 
ception and judgments of experience, 
288-9 ; existential, 527-31 

Knowing and thinking, distinction be- 
tween, Iv-lvi, 20, 25, 290-1, 331, 
404 ff. See Categories 
Knowledge, the narrow meaning as- 
signed to term by Kant, Iv-lvi, Ixi, 25 
Kniitzen,. 161 

Lambert, xx, xxviii, xxxii, 74, 138, 150, 

- 193 

Lange, F,, 23 

Lectures on Metaphysics, Kant’s, 261, 
27s ;2., 299, 4*^8-9, 475 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, 
Kant’s, 261 

Leibniz, Kant’s relation to, xxx-xxxiii, 
XXXV, xxxvii, xlvi, 1, Ivii ; his absolutist 
view of thought, xxx-xxxh ; anticipates 
Kant’s phenomenalism, 21-2 ; his 
rejection of empiricism, 27, 58 ; his 
pre-established harmony, 28 ; regards 
synthetic judgments as always em- 
pirical, 30 ; his conceptual atomism, 
38 ; Kant probably influenced by the 
NouveauxEssais 186; referred 

to by Kant, 112; Kant’s relation to, 

1 40- 1 ; Kant’s criticism of his in- 
terpretation of sensibility and appear- 
ance, 143-6 ; his view of space, 161 ff. ; 
Kant inlluenced by the spiritualism of, 
208-9, 243, 260-1, 263 ; his sub- 
jectivism and doctrine of peiites per- 
ceptions, 272-3, 298-9, 306 ; his 

alternative views of the reality of the 
material world, 298-9 : continuing 
influence of his rationalism on Kant, 


394-5 » 39S'9, 418 ff. ; his view of the 
possible as wider than the actual, 
401-2 ; antinomies formulated by 
Kant from the standpoint of the 
Leibnizian rationalism, 481 ff, ; Kant's 
formulation of the ontologfcal argu- 
ment Leibnizian, 522 ff. , 556 ; con- 
trast betweSi Locke and, 146-7, 421, 
582 ; on mathematical method, 592 ; 
the philosophical teaching of, 601-6 ; 
on the nature of sense-experience, 
604-5 I influence on Kant, 605-6 
Limiting concepts. Ideas as, 408, 413-17, 
426 ff. Sec Ideas of Reason 
Locke, xxxii, xl, xlvi, 15 ; Kant’s criti- 
cism of his view of appearance, 146-7 ; 
Kant’s restatement of his distinction 
' between primary and secondary quali- 
ties, 120-2, 146, 149 ff. , 306 ; sub- 
jectivism of, 272, 306 ; on inner sense, 
148, 292-3 ; contrast between Leibniz 
and, 146-7, 421, 582 ; his use of term 
idea rejected by Kant, 449 ; on 
primary and secondary qualities, 586 n. ; 
rationalism of, 591-2 ; his proof of 
causal axiom, 594 ; on the causal rela- 
tion, 596, 598 

Logic, Kant's contribution to the science 
of, xxxvi-xxxix ; Kant’s view of the 
traditional, 10, 21, 33-6, 100, 181, 
183, 184-6, 259, 332 ; the various 
kinds of, 167 ff. ; distinction between 
general and transcendental, xxxix, 
170 ff.. 176 ff., I78 ?z., 181, 183, 184-5, 
194-S, 196, 335 

Logic, Kant's, i, no, 170 ff. , 180-1, 
576 n., 577 n., 580 ft,, 581 n., 582 
Lose Blatter aus Kant's Nacklass, xx- 
xxi, 112 ;z., 202-3, 232-4, 

261 

Lotze, \n,, 36, 181 
Mach, E., 596 

Mairan, J. J. Dortous de, 496 
Malebranche, xxxi, xxxii, xliii n., 15, qiB, 
47 ; Kant’s phenomenalism anticipated 
by, 21-2 ; rationalism of, 590-x ; on 
the causal relation, 596-8 
Manifolds, of appearance, 84-5 ; em- 
pirical, 267, 274 ff. ; pure a priori, 
88-90, 92 ff., 95, 96-7, 134, 

148 n., 171, 194-5, 226, 228-9, 267, 
269-70, 289, 337, 344, 375. 385 
Mathematics, methods of, 17-18 ; Judg- 
ments in, not all synthetic, 64 ; prin- 
ciple of contradiction in mathematical 
reasoning, 60, 64-5, 344 ; Kant’s 
intuitional view of, 40-1, 65-6 ; dis- 
tinction between mathematical and 
philosophical knowledge, 15, 563 ff. ; 
pure and applied, 68, 111-12, 114-15, 
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140, 166, 566 ; use of schemata m, j 
337-9. Si\: Arithmetic, Geometr}^ ; 
Matter, Kant’s dynamical theory of, | 
354-5 ; principle of conservation of, j 
361-2 I 

Meier, 44T 

Mendelssohn, Mosers, xix, xxxii, f), tr, 
58, ^38 139 r50, 153, iDo-i, 

458-9 ?/., 467, 470-1 
Afe^ap/i)'s/ai/ Fh'st Prindp.^es of Naf.Ufal 
Scie?ia’, Kant’s, 56?^., 66, 97, 127-8, 
164-5 A’., 312//., 354 361 w., 380-t, 

384 w., 491, 579 

Metaphysics, distinction between im- 
manent and transcendent, liv-lv, 35, 
19, 22. 26.7, 33, 50, 52, 53, 55-6, 
58.9, 66-70. 244-s, 257-8, 545. 580-1 ; 
in disrepute, 8-9 ; Kant professes to 
establish a tjuite final, 10, 35, 543 ff. ; 

“ Copernican hypothesis ” and, 18 ff. ; 
as natural disposition, 12-13, 68 ff. ; 
science, 68 ff. ; hypotheses not valid 
in, 543 ff. ; the problems of, 569-76, 
579-81 

Method, the sceptical. 545-6 ; mathe- 
matical, 563-7. See Analytic and 
Synthetic Methods 

Mill, J. S,, 86, 364-5, 377, 596 i 

Mind, Kant’s use of term, 81 
Mistaken Subtlety of the Four Syllogistic 
Figures, Kant’s, 181-2 
Modality, 391 ff. 1 

Monadologia physica, Kant’s, 354 i 

Moral attitude, the, x.xxvi, xlv, Iv ff, , ] 
515-16, 571 ff. 

Moral belief, Ivi ff. , 577 i 

Moral law, consciousness of the, de facto, i 
xxxvi, xlv, 572-3 1 

Motion, doctrine of, 127-9, ^33 '» Gali- 
leo’s revolutionary doctrine of, 583-4 
Muller, Max, 75 

Natural Science, pure, 66-8 ; and im- 
manent metaphysics, 70. See Meta- 
physics 

Nature, means “all that is," 16 
Necessity, and universality, 56-7 ; defini- 
tion of, 391 ff. ; of thought and of 
existence. 402-3, 527, 533, 536 ; 

limited being may exist by uncondi- 
tioned, 527, 533, 536 ; absolute 

necessity not purely logical, 528 ; 
unconditioned, Idea of, 527 ff. , 533-7, 
541-2, 555, 558-61 ; and contingency, 
concepts of, not applicable to things 
in themselves, 535; relative, 541, 
555. 571 ff- ■ 

Negative Quantity, Kant’s essay on, 381, 
403 n. 

New Doctrine of Motion and Rest, 
Kant’s, 354, 381 n. 


Newton, his iniluence on K.,int, Iv-lvi, 
96 An, r40-2, 161 ft., 354 An ; Kant 
modifie.s Newton's co.'-inDlogy, 539 
Noumenon, positive and negafiv<‘ con- 
ception of, 40S ff. , 413. .SVn .\ppear' 
ance 

Number, schema of, 347-8. See Aritin 
metic 

Object, Kant's use of term, 79-81, 167 w., 
174; transcendental, 203 ff. ; empirical, 
206 ff. , 223, 270 308 ff. 

Objective, not the opposite of the .sub- 
jective, 279 ff. , 31:3-14; validity of 
Ideas, 558-61 

Occasionalism, 465, 59^ 

On the Radical Evil in Ifuman Nature, 
Kant’s treatise, Iviii, lix ^ 

Ontological argument, 527 ff. 

Opinion, Kant’s use of term, 543, 576-7 
Organon, 71-2, 169-70, 174 
Oswald, xxviii n. 

Outer Sense, 147, 276, 293 ff. . 360 

Paralogisms, 455 ff. ; nature of fallacy 
of the, 466, 470 
Paulsen, 46-7, 64, 373, 601 n. 

Pearson, K., 596 

Perpetual Peace, Kant’s treatise on, Ivii 
Phenomenalism and subjectivism, xxxix 
ff. , xlv-xlvii, 82-4, 120-2, 136-S, 138-9, 
140, 150-4, 15S-9, 223, 227, 270 ff, 
312 ff., 349-5^. 357-8, 373-4. 407 
414-17 

Phenomenon, distinction between appear- 
ance and, 83. See Appearance 
Philosophy, causes of|i failure of, 59 ; 
Kant reinterprets its function and aims, 
Ivi, 571-6, 577-8 ; the domains of, 
579-81 ; Kant’s view of history of, 
582 

Physico-theological argument, 538 ff. 
Physics, method of, 17-18 ; Kant’s views 
regarding, 3S4-5» 361-2, 379- St 
Pistorius, 305, 307-8, 323, 467 
Plato, xlv, 47, 158, 301, 390, 436, 496, 
582 

Pope, 156 

Possibility, Kant’s definition of, 391 ff. 
Postulates. See Hypotheses 
Practical employment of Reason, Ivi-lix, 

569 ff. 

Pragjmatic belief, Ivi, 577 
Prantl, 73 t 

Pre-established harmony, 28, 47, 114 
141-2, 267-8, 290, 465, 590 
Priestley, J. , xxviii n., ii, 567 w. 
Primary and secondary qualities, 82, 
120-2, 146, 149 ff., 306 
Principles never self-evident, xxvi-xxviii, 
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«:xv™iii, 36 ff,, S3, ^85-6, 340. 

feaee A pj-iorl 

Probabilities, inference from. See Hy- 
potheses 

Prolegomena to Every Ftdnre Meta- 
physics, Kant’s, XXV, xxviii??., xxix«. , 
12, 13, 46, 47, 49, 59-60, 61-4,^65, 
66-7, 68 ff. , 80, 84, 91, io6, 109-1T, 
116, 121, 129, 146, 149, 152, 153, 
^55t 15^' 253. 159, 161, 163, 165, 
*78-91 184, 1S8, 234, 288-9, 299, 
300-1, 305-8, 346, 361 376-7 

Psychology, Kant’s views regarding, 
xliii-xlvii, 50-1, 235 ff., 263 ff., 269- 
270, 311 312 n., 384.5, 455 ff., 

473 - 7 . 5SO-1 

Pure, Kant’s use of term, 1-2, 54-6, 64 

tonality, an^ intensive magnitude, 352. 
See Primary and secondary qualities 

Rationalism, Kant’s type of, xxxv-xxxvi, 
257*8 ; relation to the rationalism of 
Leibniz, 418 ff. See A priori 
Reason, meanings of the term, liii-lv, 
Ivi, 2-3, 71, 426 ff., 520-1, 558-61; 
meradicably metaphysical, liii-lv, Ivi, 
8 ; condition of free actions, 515-163 
as practical, Ivi ff., 515-17 ; as causing 
antinomy, liii, 519 ff. ; hypothetical 
employment of, 549-50 ; Ideal of, 
556 ff. See Idealist and sceptical 
views of Reason, Ideas of Reason 
Rechtslehre, Kant's, 190 
Reciprocity, category of, 197, 381 ff., 
434-5. 439-40. 45^-4 
Refiexionen Rants zur Kritik der 
reimn Vernugft, xx, xxiii, xlix, Iv, 
85, 86, 106, 127, 182, 188 ff., 196, 
^97> 198, 200-1, 202-3, 208, 231-2, 
261, 334 n., 399, 433-40, 448-9, 543 
Regulative. See Ideas of Reason 
Reicke, xx. See Lose Blatter 
Reimarus, 193 

Representation, Kant’s use of term, 81, 
104 ; distinction between representa- 
tion and its object, 135, 136-7, 272 ff., 
308 ff. , 317-18, 365. See Phenomenal- 
ism and subjectivism 
Representative perception, doctiine of, 
xxxix-xliii, xlvi, 272 ff., 298 ff., 585-8 
Riehl, A., xlivw., 46, 51, 88, 102 
195. 303-4, 317-18, 340-1, 342,357.8, 
372 n.., 373, 601 n,, 605 
Rousseau^i Ivii, Iviii-lix, 436, 567 
578 

Rule, two kinds of, 372 
Russell, B., 491-2, 568 n. 

Sceptical method, Kant’s, 481, 545-6 
Sceptical view of Reason, 481, 500-3, 
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511-12, 519-21, 528-9, 533-7, 541*2, 

547 ff., 558-61 

Scepticism, 9, 13-15, 545-6, 567 
Schematism, 195-6, 265-7, 289, 311, 
333* 334 ft*. 467 ; and images, 

337-9 « 

Schopenhauer, 75, 197, 315-16, 365-7, 
377-9. 387#. 407 482-3 ?^.,,493 . 

495 

Schulze, Jhhann, 129-31, 138, 198-9, 
480 n. 

Schiitz, 153 
Segner, 66 

Self, Kant’s semi - Critical, spiritualist 
view of the, 1, 207-9, 012, 243, 260-3, 
327-8, 473-7, 515 ; may not be an 
ultimate form of existence, 1-lii, 260-3, 
277-9, 327. 459-62, 473-7 ; Idea of 
the, 439-40, 455-62, 471, 472-7. 
554 ; Kant’s view of nature and 
destiny of, 472-7. See Apperception, 
Soul 

Self-consciousness. See Apperception, 
Consciousness 

Self - evidence, Kant’s rejection of, 
xxvi-xxviii, xxxv-xxxviii, 36, 53, 118, 
142, 185-6, 563-4, 565-6. See A 
priori 

Sensation, Kant’s views of, 81-2, 84-8, 
274-7, 349*52; non -spatial, 85-8, 
loo-i, 105 ; required for determining- 
actuality, 391 ff. ; sensations, feelings, 
etc. , subject to law of causality, xlvi n . , 
275. 279-82, 311-12, 313-14. 384-5 
Sensibility, may have a common root 
with understanding, 77 ; definition of, 
81, 167-8 ; as a limitation, ii6 ; 
criticism of Leibniz’s view of, 143-6 ; 
Kant’s view of, 274-7 
Seven Small Papers, Kant’s, 298 
Sidgwick, H. , 314 
Sigsbee, R. A., 11 
Sigwart, 36, 18 r, 197 
Simultaneity. See Time 
Soul, and body, Kant's view of their 
relation, 275-6, 279-84, 312 ff., 384!*-5, 
464-6, 467, 471, 476. See Appercep- 
tion, Seif 

Space, Kant’s views of, xxxv-x.xxvi, Hi, 
85 ff. , 188; involves an Idea of 
Reason, liii-liv, 96-8, 102 n., 165-6, 
390-1 ; metaphysical exposition of, 
99 ff., 109-10, ii2ff. , 134 ff. ; tran- 
scendental exposition of, 109 ff. , 344-5 ; 
not a property of things in themselves, 
112 ff. ; is the form of outer sense, 
114-16 ; transcendental ideality of, 76, 
116-17 ; uniform for all human beings, 
ii6“i8, 120, 241-2, 257 ; possibility of 
other spaces, 117 ff. ; criticism of 
Newtonian and Leibnizian views of, 
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D|0'C ; nK‘r*\y fari'o chanictfr of, i 
57. luS. T42, 257 ; as f Vn//a' 4’, i 

55 I ; in D-i.-ilmn ?q FAi^d'^iEr. 

!5o,-f'->f ; and inron^'nioas t'ountrr- 
Dan>, roi tf, ; ii)vuh».‘d in cniD^cioiis- ■ 
linuu ft, ; , 

ii;'noro(l t.y KaiU in di mJ .-i/hc- 
in.'Uigm, ^41, 343, iinolvt*;- ^ 

V of pvipnx'itv, lin-Hv, 

4000 ; and rrmii'M >iu\\ 4:;t» ff. -So’ i 
fjfont'try 

S|ifaiUiMtiou, irnnsccinF’nt.il principli* of, '. 

5 j '. 0~'2 * 

Sfienccr, Hnrtierl, H7, 5tS4 ?/., 3,*/^ | 

Spi!io;^;i, 74, £73 440, 5;^7,‘6oi-£ ; 

Staillnr, 1^7, 37H'tv. n, [ 

Stiriinip I. Hui<'hison, 23, 73, 366 n., \ 
377 

Stout, ti. 1 ''.* 87, 307//., 387 
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